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INTRODUOTORY. 


On  the  occasion  of  introducing  to  the  Medical  Public  the  first  number 
of  a  new  Journal,  it  will  be  expected  of  the  Editor  to  give  some  reasons 
for  its  appearance,  and  to  premise  some  account  of  the  objects  to  which 
it  will  be  devoted. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  we  have  only  to  offer  the  conclusion,  which 
has  been  formed,  after  due  reflection,  tliat  a  Medical  Journal,  if  it  com- 
mend itself  to  the  approval,  and  interest  of  those  to  whom  it  will  address 
itself  for  encouragement  and  support,  may  be  satisfactorily  sustained,  and 
in  various  points  of  view,  become  subservient  to  useful  ends.  We  might 
be  somewhat  distrustful  of  this  conclusion,  if  it  were  peculiar  to  our- 
selves; bat  it  is  also  entertamed  by  several  professional  brethren,  who 
have  felt  sufficient  confidence  in  its  correctness,  to  unite  in  originating 
this  undertaking,  and  pledge  themselves  to  secure  a  fair  trial  of  its  prac- 
ticability. 

It  will  readily  bo  acknowledged,  that  for  the  more  voluminous  and  ela- 
borate Journals,  in  medical  as  in  pther  departments  of  knowledge,  we 
must  look  to  the  larger  cities,  where  the  elements  and  facilities  for  their 
preparation  and  diffusion,  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
But  without  any  derogation  from  the  superior  claims  of  these,  there  aro 
many  reasons  why  they  do  not,  and  cannot  accomplish  all  the  objects  to 
be  derived  from  periodical  literature.  Of  these  reasons,  we  may  hereaf\er, 
take  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly,  and  to  discuss  their  respective 
merits.  But  assuming,  for  the  present,  their  existence,  and  validity,  it 
has  seemed  to  ourselves  and  others,  that  Bufl^alo,  is  in  many  respects,  a 
desirable  location  for  a  Medical  Journal.  This  opinion  is  based  on  its 
present  and  prospective  size  and  resources;  its  relations  with  the  east  and 
west,  through  canals  and  rail- roads  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chain  of  the 
great  Lakes,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  on  the  other.  It  is  believed 
that  sufficient  material  to  commence  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  may  bo  de- 
rived from  sources  which  will  be  constantly  increasing  ard  improving;  and 
that  a  Medical  Journal  may  do  much,  not  only  toward  making  availoble 
the  material  which  already  exists,  but  to  render  its  future  availibility  and 
improvement  commensurate  with  its  increase.  By  means  of  facilities  for 
rapid  and  extensive  communications  on  every  side,  our  location  is  pecu- 
liarly favorable  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  facts  from  a  wide  circuit, 
and  the  interchange  of  views  and  opinions  among  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, not  only  in  this  section  of  country,  but  situated  at  points  remotely 
distant  from  each  other. 
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2  INTRODUCTORY. 

We  have  also,  in  this  project,  ventured  to  act  upon  the  belief,  (and 
we  hope  it  may  be  expressed  without  undue  presumption,)  thai  the  Medi- 
cal Fraternity,  whose  interest  and  assistance  will  be  especially  solicited, 
are  not  deficient  in  the  ability,  or  the  disposition  to  contribute  their  pro- 
portion of  effort  for  the  advancement  of  tiie  legitimate  ends  and  int^  • 
ests  of  our  comnwn  Science. 

With  these  views,  the  Journal  is  commenced.      As  before  intimated,  its 
continuance  is  secured  for  a  sufficient  period,  to  provide  a  practical  t^t 
of  its  feasibility  and  utility.  The  result  of  the  experiment  will  deter 
whether  it  is  to  be  abandoned  as  a  premature  or  misplaced  project ;  or 
the  other  hand,  whether  it  is  to  be  continued  on  a  larger  scale. 

In  conducting  the  Journal,  we  shall  in  tht  first  place,  devote  as  muw.*- 
space  as  practicable  to  original  communications.  Cases  are  constf^t^*'' 
occuring  under  the  observation  of  practical  men,  which  are  interesting 
from  ibeir  novelty,  and  which  contribute  either  to  develop  or  confirm 
important  truth.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  reports  of  such  cases,  and 
communicate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  profession.  A  great 
number  of  useful  thoughts  and  ideas,  originate  in  the  minds  of  observ- 
ing and  refletUing  Practitioners,  which  it  is  desirable  to  throw  into  the 
crucible  of  Medical  literature,  there  to  produce  results  according  to  their 
intrinsic  value.  We  offer  our  Journal  as  a  medium  of  communication,  in 
this  respect  between  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  the  common  mind  of 
the  profession.  Of  particular  points  of  Medical  science,  upon  which 
we  may  especially  desire  to  collect  information,  we  shall  take  occasion  to 
speak  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  suggest  themselves  :  But  in  gen- 
eral terms,  the  first  object  will  be  to  gather  up  from  different  sources  im- 
portant matter,  much  of  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  adding  it  to 
the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  and,  thereby  conti-ibuting  to  the 
progress  of  Medical  Science. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply  to  those  who  may 
become  our  Patrons,  condensed  intelligence  of  discoveries,  improvements 
and  new  views  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  ana  collateral  branches  of  science, 
which  may  be  communicated  to  the  profession  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
through  periodicals  and  books.  We  shall  have  access  to  several  of  the 
most  ])romincnt  Journals,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  their  contents,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  conflict  with  their  individual  claims  to  the  esteem  and 
patronage  of  the  profession,  still  less,  in  any  measure,  to  supersede  the 
importance  of  resorting  to  them  more  directly  as  sources  of  valuable 
information.  So  far  from  this,  we  shall  strive  to  promote  their  circulation, 
by  endeavouring  to  diffuse  a  more  general  appreciation  of  their  value. 

Our  pages  will  be  open  to  interchange  of  opinions,  and  free  discussion, 
not  only  of  subjects  strictly  belonging  to  Medical  Science— but  of  any 
involveii  in  the  progress,  or  interests  of  the  Metiical  profession.  Medi- 
cal Education,  Medical  Legislaiion,  Quackery,  Medical  Ethics,  and  the 
various  plans  of  Medical  reform,  are  among  the  Subjects,  which  at  the 
present  time,  furnish  questions  of  interest  and  moment,  both  as  regards 
the  profession  and  the  Public.  We  shall  be  desirous  of  appropriating  to 
articles  upon  these  topics,  as  much  space  as  our  limits  will  allow,  and  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  different  views  and  opin- 
ions, without  restraint,  excepting  by  the  rules  of  decorum  and  propriety. 


N0TE8  OF  AN  EUROPEAN  TOUR.  3 

We  would  add  that  the  Journal  is  pledged  to  no  interests  apart  from 
those  which  relate  exclusively  to  the  progress  of  Medical  Science,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Medical  profession,  h  is  not  instituted  for  any- 
sectional  objects,  or  partisan  views;  but  to  serve  as  an  organ  for  the  im- 
partial and  untrammelled  uttf^rance  of  opinion  on  any  matters  pertaining 
directly  or  indirectly  to  its  professed  objects. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  desires  to  say,  in  his  own  behalf,  that  he  looks 
9r  the  means  of  success  in  this  undertaking,  not  to  his  own  exertions, 
tm  much  as  to  the  assistance  which  he  expects  to  receive  from  others ; 
he  enters  upon  the  duty,  however,  with  a  determination  to  do  what  he 
can  personally  to  contribute  to  its  success,  and  is  stimulated  with  the 
hope  that  this  will  be  such  as  to  authorize,  ere  long  the  enlargement  of 
the  Journcd,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  render  it  much  more  acceptable 
and  useful  than  is  compatible  with  its  present  restricted  limits. 
BvffcUo^  Jane  Ist^  1845. 

Notes  of  an  European  Tour. 

Commnnicated  for  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  by  F.  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in 

Geneva  Medical  College. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  our  rfoders  that  Prof.  Hamilton  will  contribute  regularly  to 
our  pages,  and  that  the  following  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  communications,  giving 
an  acGount  of  such  incidents  and  observations  pertaining  to  his  European  tour,  as 
will  be  interesting  to  the  profession.  The  series  maybe  expected  to  extend,  at 
least,  over  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  for  the  curr.  nt  year.  We  think  an  apology 
for  the  non-medical  character  of  the  first  number,  is  quite  gratuitous.  Our  readers, 
we  are  sure,  will  not  be  so  hypercritical  as  to  insist  that  our  friend  should  write 
nothing  but  what  is  redolent  of  medicme  ;  but  will  be  well  pleaned  to  accompa- 
ny him  on  his  route  to  Paris,  before  entering  upon  topics  of  a  more  professional 
charac  te  r. — Editor, 


Dr.  Flint — Deaf  Sir — ^The  object  of  my  tour  made  last  year,  some 
notes  of  which,  originally  addressed  to  a  friend,  I  propose  to  give  you, 
was  to  visit  the  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  various  Hospitals  of  Kurope ; 
and,  also,  to  collect  Anatomical,  Surgical  and  Pathological  specimens  for 
our  College  Museum.     I  journeyed,  therefore,  through  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland;  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  Sicily;  visiting,  everywhere,  the  principal  Hospitals,  Museums,  &c. 
I  have  commenced  with  France,  because  my  tour  of  the  British  Isles, 
having  been  made  at  two  separate  dates,  I  thought  to  give  it  you  entire, 
at  the  last.     You  have  requested  me   to   preserve  the   integrity  of  my 
notes,  even  at  the  hazard  of  introducing  some  links  which  are  not  Medi- 
cal, that  the  whole  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  "Guide  book   of  Travel,'^  to 
such  of  your  readers  as  may  wish  to  visit  Kurope  for  a  similar   purpose. 
But  how  much  of  Medicine  or  Surgery  can  one  find  between  Boulogne 
and  Paris?     Yet.  I  trow,  the  English  valetudinarian,  suddenly   transfer- 
red from  an  English  coach  ar)d  roads,  to  a  French  diligence  and  French 
roads,  might  find  much  of  both — but  a  man  whose  bones  will  hold  togeth- 
er upon  a  Western  "corduroy,"  has  little  to  fear  from  the  square  stone 
blocks  of  a  Continental  turnpike.  Yours,  truly, 

Buffalo,  May  12, 1845.  '    F.  H.  Hamilton. 


NOTES  OF  AN  EUROPEAN  TOUR. 


Dear  M— -,  I  was  weary  of  the  smoke  and  noise  of  London  ;  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  hasten  my  southern  tour,  lest  I  should  find  the  season  too 
far  advanced  for  either  comfort  or  health.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday 
I  packed  and  came  on  board  the  steamboat  "Harlfequin,^'  for  Boulogne. 
The  steamer  did  not  leave  until  Thursday  morning,  but  at  so  early  an 
hour — 3  o'clock — thai  passengers  were  obliged  to  be  on  board  at  night. 
In  the  morning,  when  I  went  on  deck,  we  were  some  fifty  miles  from 
London,  under  a  most  lovely  sky,  and  were  making  about  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  The  Thames  had  now  opened  into  a  broad  frith,  and  at  short  dis- 
tances along  its  banks  were  beautiful  country  villas,  occupied  mostly  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  London,  during  the  warm  season.  On  the 
right  we  passed  *' Recul vers'' or  the  *' Two  Sisters  ;''  two  towers  with 
turrets,  rising  from  the  brow  of  a  lofty  cliff.  They  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  stone  Church,  the  main  building  having  long  since  fallen  away 
from  the  encroachments, of  the  sea.  Next,  we  passed  Margate,  standing  . 
upon  the  same  line  of  bold,  chalky  cliffs.  Farther  on,  is  Ramsgate  and 
Deal,  the  latter  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  near  which,  and  extending 
several  miles,  are  the  Downs,  filled  with  vessels  from  all  nations,  at  an- 
chor, waiting  for  the  tide.  We  were  now  fairly  within  the  Straits  of  Do- 
ver, and  our  course  lay  close  under  the  old  Castle  of  Dover,  which,  as 
seen  from  the  vessel,  seemed  impregnable  ;  no  less  so  indeed,  than  the 
cragged  rocks  from  which  it  arose,  and  of  which  it  might  be  but  a  part. 
It  was  here  poor  blind  Gloster  would  have  ceased  his  miseries. 

Glo.—** Dost  thou  know  Dover  T** 

Edg— "Ay,  Master  ** 

Glo.— *(  Ttere  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head, 

Looks  feorfully  in  the  confined  deep; 

Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it.  '* 

A  light  fog  was  resting  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  Calais  could  not  be 
seen;  yet,  the  mate  told  me,  that  on  a  clear  day  it  was  always  visible,  the 
distance  being  24  miles.  We  were  now  36  miles  from  Boulogne,  and  I 
have  never  seen  the  ocean  so  perfectly  quiet  as  in  the  whole  remainder  of 
my  passage.  I  had  been  told  the  channel  was  generally  rough,  but  it 
was  to-day  scarcely  moved  by  a  ripple. 

At  Boulogno-sur-mer,  we  entered  a  small  harbor,  made  by  the  exten- 
sion of  two  substantial  piers  into  the  channel,  and  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  I 
first  placed  my  foot  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Custom  House 
was  close  upon  the  wharf,  and  after  delivering  my  passport,  answering 
to  my  name,  age  and  residence,  and  uncovering  my  head  to  enable  the 
officer  to  sketch  my  portrait,  I  was  permitted  to  pass.  The  diligence  for 
Paris  did  not  leave  until  4,  which  gave  me  a  little  time  to  ''look  about." 
If,  on  landing  at  Liverpool,  everything  had  seemed  new  and  strange,  here 
everything:  seemed  more  new,  and  more  strange.  Curious  old  buildings, 
with  streets,  narrow,  and  without  sidewalks,  and  with  names  all  in  keeping 
— such  as  La  Rue  tant  perd  tant  paie^  or,  as  1  translate  it.  The  street  in 
which  you  will  loose  all  you  pay — La  Rue  du  Puits  ^ Amour — Street  of 
the  Sources  of  Love,  &c.  Everywhere,  the  women  were  running  about 
the  streets,  without  bonnets,  with  only  neat,  pretty  caps  over  their  neat, 
pretty  faces,  and  chattering  like  jackdaws.  Understand  them  1  Perfect- 
ly: not  that  I  am  a  scholar  in  French,  yet  they  were  so  animated — their 
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eyes  sparkled  so  brightly — and  their  faces  were  so  illumined  when  they 
laughed,  and  they  laughed  constantly — that,  like  one  mesmerised,  1  could 
see  and  read  all  they  thought.  There  is  no  language  like  the  languavoof 
expression!  It  is  the  only  universal  language,  and  the  French  are  its 
only  masters.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  curious  phenomenon,  that  then,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  among  a  people  of  a  strange  world,  strange  man- 
ners, and  strange  tongue,  L  yet  felt  more  at  home  than  at  any  time  since 
I4iad  left  America.    If  one  would  love  the  French,  let  him  first  go  to 

England.     They  are  antipodes In  France,  every  man,  woman 

and  child,  old  and  young,  soldier,  priest  und  peasant,  wherever  or 
whenever  you  meet  them,  seem  to  give  you  a  welcome — a  sunny  wel- 
come, which  you  recognize  before  they  speak,  and  which  warms  and  at- 
tracts you  insensibly.  Have  Physiologists  ever  determined,  what  in- 
fluence a  damp  and  chilling  air,  like  that  of  England,  may  have  upon  the 
character  of  a  people  1 

Having,  on  my  first  arrival,  given  my  keys  to  a  ''commissionaire," 
with  orders  to  attend  to  passport,  luggage,  &c.  I  found,  on  returning  to 
the  "Post,"  that  all  was  ready.  The  luggage  h&d  been  examined,  but  no 
charge  made  for  foreign  books,  as  at  Liverpool.  A  "provisional'  pass- 
port was  given  to  me  in  place  of  the  original :  this  was  to  serve  me  to  Pa- 
ris, at  which  place  it  is  restored  upon  the  presentation  of  the  "provision- 
kV  at  the  proper  ofiice. 

That  you  may  know  "how  changed"  I  am,  I  will  read  you  my   por- 
trait, as  given  in  my  new  passport.     "  Age****.  Taille  d'un  metre,  centi- 
metres 70.     Cheveu,  brun.     Front,  ardent.     Sourcihy  brun.     Yeaux, 
brun — nez,  moyen.     Bouche^   moyen.     Barhe,  brun.      Menton,  rond. 
Visage,  ovale"  (getting fat  you  see.)     ^^Teinte,  ardent." 

At  four  I  was  mounted  in  the  "Banquette"  of  a  "Diligence."  How 
shall  I  describe  to  you  this  curious  vehicle!  Imagine  a  prodigious  omni- 
bus, the  roof,  by  full  two  feet,  wider  than  the  floor  ;  a  large,  calash,  car- 
riage top,  plac^  above  and  in  front;  with  all  the  space  behind  the  calash ^ 
and  above  the  coach,  filled  with  baggage  for  16  or  more,  covered  with  a 
large  oilcloth;  and  the  whole  of  this  unseemly  bulk,  placed  upon  four, 
heavy,  lumber  wheels — and  you  have  some  notion  of  a  "Diligence." — 
There  are  four  classes  of  seats,  the  coupe,  interieUr  and  rotonde,  being 
thethreedivisionsof  the  body  of  the  Diligence;  while  the  banquette,  is 
above  and  back  of  the  driver,  under  the  calashe — the  cheapest  and  the 
best  seat  in  pleasant  weather,  being  airy  and  out  of  the  dust,  and  affording 
ithe  best  opportunity  to  see  the  country.  Six  horses,  in  the  most  prim- 
itive harness,  three  in  each  set  of  traces,  is  the  usual  number;  but,  occa- 
^iomlly,  on  ascending  a  hill,  one  or  two  more  are  added.  The  "Conduc- 
tor," a  very  civil  fellow,  in  a  livery  of  a  blue  cap  and  corded  roundabout, 
sits  in  the  banquette,  and  the  driver  in  front.  A  Normandy  driver  would 
amuse  you;  he  is  never  idle,  but  urges,  curses  and  goads  his  lumbering 
horses  without  cessation,  and  you  will  hear  every  now  and  then  his  favo- 
rite oath,  'Ssacra,  sacra,  nomme  de  Dieu."  The  roads,  all  the  way  from 
Boulogne  to  Paris,  are  wide,  level,  and  paved  in  the  centre  with  square 
"blocks  of  stone.  In  all  these  old  countries,  public  highways  are  broad,  and 
well  made;  but  the  streets  of  cities  and  villages,  are  narrow  and  inconve- 
nient. The  highways  are  the  property  of  the  government,  and  the  horses 
belong  to  the  Postmasters,  who  buy  their  appointment  from  the  Govern- 
ment.    Independent  companies  own  the  Dilligences,  and  must  hire  their 
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horses  from  the  Postmasters,  the  numher  at  each  Post  hcing  regulated  hy 
law.  In  lliis  part  of  France,  tlie  horses  arc  rcmarkahly  sti*ong  and  heavy, 
hut  seldom  possess  sj)eed.  An  opposition  is  now  running  on  tliis  same 
route,  and  as  by  law  no  Diligence  can  pass  another  except  at  a  "Post," 
while  horses  are  changing,  the  great  struggle  is  at  these  points.  The 
horses  are  changed  by  naif  a  dozen  or  more  men,  women  and  boys,  with 
extraordinary  dispatch.  1  could  no  more  than  dismount  from  my  roost, 
before  I  would  hear  the  conductor,  "  montez,  Monsieur,  montez,"  and  ofl* 
we  went  again  like  a  shot,  ratling  and  tumbling,  and  thundering  over  the 
stones,  the  driver  shouting,  and  cracking  the  long  gad,  sometimes,  both 
driver  and  conductor,  plying  at  tlie  same  time.  I'hen  the  beggai's !  at 
every  hill  where  our  pace  was  a  little  slackened,  were  boys  and  girls,  old 
men  and  old  women,  seldom  looking  poor,  or  dirty,  or  ragged,  but  French 
beggai's,  healthy,  rosy  faced  and  neat,  with  pretty  bouquets  in  their  hands, 
crying,  in  the  most  musical,  plaintive  tones,  "charite,  si  vous  plais,  mon- 
sieur, oh!  charite,  si  vous  plais,"  laughing  while  they  cried. 

The  whole  country  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  is  beautifully  undulating, 
and  covered  with  fields  oF  wheat,  rye,  oats,  trefoil,  corn,  potatoes,  and  rape; 
the  oil,  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  which,  is  here  in  great  use.  Beets,  are 
also  raised  in  great  abundance,  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  No  fences 
are  seen,  except,  rarely  a  hedge,  or  a  plastered  wall.  Female  peasants 
are  here  and  there,  some  feeding  their  cattle  by  the  roadside,  keepmgthem 
from  the  improved  fields  by  long  ropes  attached  to  their  horns,  or,  patient- 
ly, attending  their  small  flock  of  sheep,  assisted  by  the  faithful  dogs,  who, 
with  an  almost  instinctive  intelligence,  restrain  them  from  the  least  en- 
croachment upon  the  great  man's  demesne. 

A  few  miles  from  Boulogne  we  passed  tlie  dirty  hamlet  of  "Pontbrique," 
near  which  Napoleon  reviewed  his  troops  when  proparing  to  invade  Eng- 
land. The  house  in  which  he  was  quartered  is  still  shown.  It  was  night 
when  we  entered  Montrieul,  an  old-  walled  and  strongly  fortified  city,  built 
upon  a  rocky  eminence,  surrounded  by  an  artificial  ditch,  and  an  exten- 
sive, marshy  j)lain.  As  we  approached,  the  moon  was  shining  full  upon 
its  heavy  battlements,  and  its  irregular  pile  of  towei*s  and  stone  buildings, 
which  rose  high  above  the  line  of  the  outer  walls.  We  awoke  the  sleeping 
guard  at  the  drawbridge  and  entering  through  a  massive  gateway,  wouncl 
up  a  long  and  rather  steep  ascent,  and  through  narrow  streets,  to  the  Post. 
Montrieul,  being  a  frontier  town,  has  often  sustained  severe  and  protracted 
sieges,and  it  is  considered  by  the  present  king  a  very  important  military  post. 

A  little  beyond  Montrieul  we  passed  the  fore<*t  of  Crecy,  where 
was  fought,  in  i;}46,  the  famous  battle  between  the  English  and  French, 
in  which  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  tlien  but  a  boy,  greatly  distinguished 
liimself,  and  in  which  the  force  of  the  English  as  compared  with  the  h  rench, 
wa.s  as  1  to  8.  This  was  the  first  considerable  affair  in  which  artillerv 
was  used;  the  English  having  in  their  possession  a  few  ill-constmctcl 
cannon.  From  this  battle,  therefore,  we  may  date  those  great  revolutions 
in  the  art  of  war,  which  the  employment  of  firearms  has  made;  and,  1 
doubt  not,  to  a  large  extent,  we  may  trace  from  hence  the  great  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  Surger}-,  to  which  war  has  always  been  subservient, 
and  to  which  our  Army  Surgeons,  during  the  last  few  centuries,  have  fur- 
nished such  ample  contributions.  But  {ew  of  the  English  fell  at  Crecy, 
but,  of  the  opposing  forces,  on  this  and  the  succeeding  day,  nearly  60,000 
were  slaughtered,  including  2  kings,  11  princes,  and  100  nobles. 
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Abbeville,  about  50  miles  from  Boulogne,  situated  upon  the  Somme,  we 
passed  in  the  night ;  and,  more  asleep  than  awake,  1  only  remember 
entering  through  its  gloomy  walls,  and  rattling  through  narrow  streets, 
lighted  with,  here  and  there,  at  long  intervals,  a  lamp  suspended  over  the 
middle  of  the  way  by  a  wire  stretched  across  ;  and  that  the  lights  grew 
more  and  more  dim,  and  the  quaint  old  houses  less  and  less  distinct.  When 
I  awoke  it  was  broad  day  light,  and  the  old  town  of  Abbeville  was  far 
behind  us. 

Passing  through  many  smaller  towns  we  reached  Beauvais  about  9 
o'clock.  This  town,  situated  on  a  small  stream,  the  Therain,  is  celebrated 
as  having  been  successfully  defended  in  1472  against. 80,000  troops  under 
"  Charles  the  terrible,"  by  the  women  of  the  place  headed  by  Jeanne 
Hachette.  An  annual  procession,  headed  by  the  women,  still  takes  place 
in  honor  of  their  intrepid  leader.  Soon  after  passing  Beauvais,  we  began 
to  see  vineyards,  this  being  lat.  49 i,  their  utmost  northern  limit  for 
France. 

The  last  considerable  town,  before  we  reached  St.  Dennis,  was  Beau- 
mont, upon  the  Therain.  It  presents  nothing  of  interest.  But  shortly 
after  leaving  Beaumont,  the  conductor  pointed  to  a  chateau,  on  a  hill,  to 
the  left,  as  that  which  belonged  to  the  late  Prince  Bourbon  Conde.  The 
Prince  had  for  manv  vears  lived  here  with  the  wife  of  the  Baron  de  Feu- 
cheres,  formerly  Sophia  Dawes,  but  not  many  years  since  he  came  to  a 
sudden  and  mysterious  death.  Before  his  death  he  had  bequeathed  this  es- 
tate to  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Louis  Phillippe.  The  Baronness,  her- 
self, is  since  dead. 

Beggare  now  began  to  multiply,  indicating  our  approach  to  the  great 
metropolis  of  wealth  and  luxury.  Really  diseased,  lame,  wretched  and 
piteous  looking  beggars — such  as  I  had  seen  about  London  and  Liverpool; 
and  such  as  you  may  seen  everywhere,  where  kings  and  princes  congre- 
gate— who  suck  up  the  wealth  of  the  people  like  a  sponge,  and  drain  off 
even  the  sources  of  life  and  health.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
they  are  forbidden  to  beg  within  the  city  limits,  because — they  obstruct  the 
doorways  of  palaces,  and  stand  outside  the  gates  of  royal  pleasure  grounds! 
They  mar  the  white  garments  of  the  Priests  at  the  entrance  of  the  church- 
es, and  disturb  by  their  prayers  the  prayers  of  the  rich!  Their  sightless 
eyeballs  and  their  leprous  limbs,  are  exposed  at  the  corners,  and  they  rest 
their  profane  and  ungodly  deformities  against  the  sculptured  marble,  and 
sadly  blot  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art !  they  awake  disagreeable  asso- 
ciations and  unpleasant  sympathies,  and  thus  often  contrive  to  levy  a  mon- 
strous and  unjust  tax  upon  those  who  have  robbed  them!  Was  ever  a  na- 
tion and  a  king  so  oppressed?  I  have  seen  enough  disease  outside  of  Paris 
to  require  the  daily  attention  of  three  surgeons.  Are  there  not  Hosintals 
enough  in  Paris  ?  Doubtless.  Yet  these  poor  sufferei-s  choose  the  chance 
of  life  which  the  open  highway  and  the  uncertain  charity  of  the  traveller 
offers,  to  that  afforded  by  a  Parisiin  Hospital.  When  more  at  leisure,  I 
shall  look  for  a  reason — for  these  beggars  too  have  reason,  and  will  gene- 
rally be  found  choosing  and  acting  as  other  men. 

Passing  St.  Dennis,  and  its  splendid  cathedral,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
French  Kings,  of  which  I  shall  write  again,  at  3  o'clock  we  stopped  at 
the  Barrier  St.  Denis  de  Paris,  and  having  undergone  a  brief  general  in- 
spection, and  taken  in  the  "octroi"  officer,  we  drove  direct  to  the  Messa- 
gierie  Generale,  Rue  St.  Honore.     Our  trunks  were  now  hastily  examin- 
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ed,  and  at  5  o'clock  I  was  comfortably  quartered  at  12  arid  14  "Rue  de 
Bussy" — not  far  from  the  "Ecole  de  Medicine,"  and  in  a  part  of  the  city 
most  convenient  for  my  pursuits. 


Oases  of  Acute  Rheumatism,  treated  with  Nltras  PotasssB,  in 

large  Doses. 

Commanicated  for  the  Baffalo  Medical  Journal,  by  ALD  BN  B.  BPRAOUE,  M.  D. 


Below  I  give  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  three  cases  of  Rheumatism 
with  large  doses  of  Nitre. 

I  liave  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  anything  relative  to  the  pathology 
of  the  disease,  nor,  of  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  remedy  on  the 
organism  for  its  removal,  but,  merely,  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 

1  am  aware  there  is  nothing  new,  or  original,  in  the  practice,  yet  it 
strongly  corroborates  that  of  several  eminent  Physicians. 

The  first  case  which  I  treated  with  Nitre  in  large  doses,  occurred  in 
May,  1840.  The  patient,  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  agied  about  35,  of  a 
bilious  temperament,  was  attacked  with  the  ordmary  symptoms  of  fever — 
such  as  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs ;  chills  succeeded  by  heat, 
nausea,  furred  tongue,  restlessness,  &c. 

On  seeing  him,  I  gave  him  an  emetic,  which  operated  well,  afterwards 
a  cathartic  of  jalap  and  calomel,  followed  by  treatment  which  produced 
free  perspiration.  Some  of  the  important  symptoms  gave  way  ;  but  he 
was  now  attacked  with  excessive  pains  in  the  joints,  which  became  also, 
enormously  swolen. 

The  pain  and  swelling  attacked,  successively,  the  upper,  and  the  lower 
extremities,  accompanied  by  a  bounding  pulse,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  appear- 
ances of  acute  rheumatism. 

I  now  commenced  giving  him  the  following  prescriptions ;  Sal  Nitre, 
^ss  Pulv.  Dov.  3ii  mix ;  divide  into  eight  powders  and  give  one  every 
three  houra  in  any  convenient  vehicle ; — warm  fomentations  to  the  affected 
parts. 

This  treatment  was  continued  for  twenty-four  hours.  Not  perceiving 
any  change  in  the  case,  one  ounce  of  the  salt,  combined  with  the  same 
quantity  of  Dovers  powder  ns  before  given,  was  ordered  every  day  for  three 
days  longer,  when  a  decided  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  my  patient 
was  manifest.  The  dose  was  now  diminished,  and  continued  several  days 
longer.  The  disease  now  assuming  a  more  moderate  character,  the  nitre 
was  discontinued,  and  in  about  three  weeks  my  patient  was  well. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  an  occasional  cathartic  was  given;  with  light 
diet  and  diluent  drinks  throughout. 

Another  case,  more  striking  in  its  character,  was  treated  by  me  in 
March,  1842.  A  young  gentleman,  aged  about  20,  was  attacked  with  se- 
vere rheumatic  fever,  its  onset  was  sudden  and  terrific.  The  pain,  and 
tumefaction  attacked  all  his  limbs  simultaneously,  accompanied  with  great 
heat,  thirst,  and  bounding  pulse.  1  commenced  the  treatment  by  giving 
calomel  and  jalap  until  it  operated  freely;  with  warm  fermentations  to  the 
affected  parts.  Afterward  1  directed  the  following : — sal  nitre,  §i ;  pulv 
dov.  ^ii ;  to  be  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  one  to  be  given  every  three 
hours  in  thin  grueL    The  treatment  was  continued  four  ^lys  without  male 
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rial  change.  The  salt  was  now  given  at  longer  intervals,  the  patient 
convalesced  rapidly,  and  was  well  in  ten  or  twelve  days.    . 

Another  case,  manifesting  some  peculiarities,  came  under  my  care  the 
present  spring. 

A  young  lady,  aged  18,  who  had  been  subject  to  convulsions  in  her  in- 
fancy, and  to  intestinal  worms  afterwards,  was  attacked  with  rheumatism, 
first  in  the  knee  and  ankle  of  the  right  extremity,  then  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  side,  followed  by  a  similar  affection  of  the  opposite 
side.  She  had  been  treated  with  domestic  remedies  for  three  or  four  days, 
without  any  relief. 

When  I  was  called,  she  suffered  dreadfully,  and  was  entirely  unable  to 
help  herself.  Her  stomach  and  bowels  were  immediately  evacuated  by  a 
large  dose  of  ipecac  and  calomel ;  and  she  was  directed  to  take  a  drachm 
of  Sal.  Nitre,  and  three  grains  Pulv.  Do  v.  every  three  hours,  with  warm 
fermentations  to  extremeties.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  the  disease  began 
to  abate,  and  by  the  tenth,  every  vestige  of  it  had  disappeared. 

After  the  rheumatic  fever  had  subsided,  a  slight  attack  of  chorea  mani- 
fested itself,  which,  however,  soon  subsided,  on  the  administration  of  tonics 
and  antispasmodics. 

1  have  treated  many  other  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  in  such  a  manner, 
but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  subserve  the  objects  I  have  in  view  in  the 
present  communication. 

Buffalo,  May  7th,  1845. 


The  Palhology  and  treatment  of  acute  Rheumatigm,  are  topics  concerning  which 
there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  a  notable  absence  of  definite,  rational  principles. 

We  should  be  glad  to  add  to  the  above  the  results  of  the  experience  of  other  prac- 
tical Physicians,  with  reference  to  the  treatment.  The  reader  will  find  several  of  the 
most  prominent  therapeutic  methods  now  in  vogue,  presented  and  discussed  in  the 
April  No.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  (1845).  He  will  also  find 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  Nos.  of  Braithwaites  Retrospect,  the  remedy  which  has  been 
so  useful  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sprague,  warmly  advocated  by  Dr.  Rennet  in  a  commu- 
nication originally  made  to  the  London  Lancet. — Editor. 


Gase  of  Aortitis,  with  Autopsy,  and  Remarks : 

Commanicated  for  the  Baffalo  Medical  Journal,  by  GEO.  N.  BURVVELL,  M .  D. 


My  Dear  Doctor — 

I  send  you  an  interesting  case  of  Aortitis  or  more  properly  perhaps, 
Arteritis.  The  patient  came  under  my  care,  while  attached  as  Resident 
Physician,  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockley,  and  offered  the  only 
known  case  of  this  form  of  inflammation,  during  the  year  of  my  resi- 
dence in  that  institution. 

Yours,  very  truly,  GEO.  N.  BURWELL. 


Peter  Stevens,  black,  aged  sixty-three  years,  was  brought  to  the  Hospi- 
tal, late  in  the  afternoon  of  February  13th,  1843.  He  was  carried  to  his 
ward,  not  being  able  to  walk.     The  physician  who  received  him,  said  that 
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; 
he  complained  of  intense  pain  in  his  chest,  without  being  able  to  localize 
it;  "  it  was  all  through  it,"  to  use  his  own  expression.  He  felt  his  pulse, 
and  found  it  nearly  natural,  both  in  frequency  and  strength.  He  had  no 
fever.  These  observations  were  hurriedly  made,  however,  and  ought  pro- 
bably, to  be  received  with  some  degree  of  allowance. 

I  first  saw  him  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  he  was  lying  in  his 
bed  on  his  left  -side,  his  head  bent  forward,  with  his  chin  nearly  touching 
his  chest,  gasping  for  breath,  his  lower  jaw  falling  at  every  inspiration; 
at  times  his  eyes  would  roll  up,  which,  with  the  anxious  yet  relaxed  state 
of  his  countenance,  gave  him  a  deathly  appearance.  His  intelligence 
was  perfectly  good.  He  answered  our  questions  with  difficulty,  and  at 
times,  they  had  to  be  repeated.  We  found  that  about  three  weeks  before 
he  was  taken  with  symtoms  of  Pleurisy  of  the  left  side,  from  which  he 
had  never  entirely  recovered;  but  had  kept  at  his  work  as  a  common  por- 
ter, and  had  been  thus  employed  all  the  day  previous.  At  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  he  had  been  thus  attacked  suddenly,  and  while  in 
bed.  The  pain  in  his  chest,  above  spoken  of  constituted  his  greatest  mis- 
ery. An  order  for  admittance  to  the  Hospital,  was  obtained  for  him 
during  the  forenoon,  and  he  was  brought  in  in  the  afternoon  without 
having  received  any  medical  assistance. 

A  bowel  complaint  in  the  meantime  had  come  on,  which  obliged  him 
to  get  up  to  stool  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  discharge  being 
thin,  and  passed  with  much  straining.  He  found  the  position  on  the  left 
side  with  his  head  low,  the  most  comfortable  one,  although,  from  his  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  it  would  have  been  supposed  he  would  have  been  easi- 
est sitting  up.  He  could  not  lie  on  his  back  without  aggravation  of 
his  sufferings.  The  nurse  informed  me  that  from  the  time  of  his  entrance, 
he  complained  of  great  distress  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum. 
Not  much  was  said  to  him,  as  he  disliked  bemg  talked  to.  On  examining 
his  chest,  as  well  as  1  could  without  adding  to  his  pain,  I  found  on  the 
left  side  almost  total  flatness  on  percussion,  from  the  second  rib  to  the  base 
of  the  chest,  and  to  the  left  axilla ;  the  flatness  did  not  extend  much  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum.  Percussion  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  over 
the  left  lung,  posteriorly,  resonant.  The  respiratory  murmur  could  be 
heard  clear  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  and  throughout  the  right  lung. 
No  murmur  heard  over  the  lower  lobe,  posteriorly,  where  the  percussion 
was  clear;  between  the  second  and  fourth  ribs  of  the  left  side  anteriorly, 
there  was  bronchial  respiration,  although  not  very  loud. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  could  no  where  bp  heard,  nor  could  its  impul- 
sion be  felt.  His  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  it  was  so  small  and  fee- 
ble; it  could  not  be  felt  in  the  left  wrist  when  he  lay  upon  his  left  side. 
Its  frequency  was  about  110  beats  in  the  minute. 

No  diagnosis  was  made  out.  The  symptoms  of  any  of  the  common 
diseases  of  the  chest  were  not  well  enough  marked,  to  found  upon  them 
a  definite  opinion.     He  died  in  two  or  three  hours  after  1  left  him. 

Post-mortem,  thirty-eight  hours  after  death.  The  body  was  that  of  a 
large  powerful  negro,  full  six  feet  and  two  to  four  inches  high,  and  not  at 
all  emaciated;  some  froth  on  the  lips;  blood  ran  from  the  nose  on  turning 
the  body  over;  face  somewhat  bloated.  Pleuritic  adhesions  of  pleuraj 
of  both  lungs,  which  were  of  some  standing,  yet  easily  broken;  lungs 
congested,  but  crepitant.    Heart  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  but  the  rela- 
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live  size  of  the  cavities  not  lost;  slight  thickening  of  the  aortic  valves. 
On  cutting  into  the  aorta,  its  internal  coat  was  found  to  be  of  a  bright 
scarlet  color,  which  extended  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel, 
and  down  the  femoral  arteries  until  they  became  popliteal ;  the  injection, 
also,  extended  into  the  carotid,  subclavian,  and  o.oeliac  arteries.  The 
other  arteries  not  examined.  A  piece  cut  from  the  middle  portion  of  the 
humeral  artery,  did  not  exhibit  this  redness.  The  arteries  which  were 
inflamedr  were  empty,  except  a  small  clot  near  the  aortic  valves.  The 
endocardium  was  not  affected  ;  dark,  slightly  coagulated  clots  occupied 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  extended  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
inner  coat  of  which  was  also  reddened,  but  not  near  to  the  extent  of  that 
of  the  aorta,  and  of  a  duller  color.  The  inflamed  membrane  was  not 
thickened  nor  was  any  fibrous  efiusion  noticed.  In  the  cellular  tissue 
under  it,  were  noticed  small  spots  or  flakes,  of  what  appeared  to  be 
setheromatous  deposit,  which  was  folind  quite  thickly  deposited  in  the 
entire  length  of  the  aorta.  The  vena?  cavse  had  blood  in  them,  and  the 
lining  membrane  was  very  lightly  tinged  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  color, 
evidently  the  result  of  imbibition  merely.  There  was  an  ounce  of  dark 
bloody  fluid  in  the  pericardium  and  about  the  same  quantity  in  the  left 
pleurae.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  slightly  inflamed 
in  two  or  three  places.  Other  organs  of  abdomen  healthy.  Brain  not 
examined. 

On  reading  the  above,  the  first  question  that  will  arise,  will,  probably,  be 
whether  this  was  really  a  case  of  inflammation,  or  merely  one  of 
cadaveric  strain.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this  point,  and  in 
deciding  upon  the  true  pathology  of  the  case,  it  is  an  important  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
redness.  The  marked  diflference  between  the  bright  color  of  the  aorta, 
and  the  sombre  stain  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  still  fainter  color  of  the 
venaj-cavse.  and  the  healthy  state  of  the  endocardium,  all  of  which  had 
either  fluid  or  clotted  blood  in  contact  with  their  lining  membrane,  de- 
monstrate this  point  conclusively.  There  are  only  two  lacts  which  afford 
the  least  reason  to  doubt  this,  viz  :  the  fluid  state  of  the  blood,  and  the 
length  of  time  which  intervened  between  death  and  the  post-mortem 
examination. 

The  case  is  interesting  from  its  being  one  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases 
of  arteritis  on  record.  A  strong  man,  healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
some  pain  in  his  side  for  two  or  three  weeks,  which  was  not  severe  enough 
to  confine  him  to  the  house,  after  an  ordinary  day's  work,  is  awakened 
suddenly  in  the  night  with  severe  pain  all  through  his  chest,  which  lasts 
without  intermission,  till  his  death,  about  twenty-two  hours  from  the  first 
accession  of  pain.  Did  the  inflammation  exist  before  the  pain  was  felt  1 
I  know  no  way  of  determining  this  ;  probably  not,  in  its  acute  form,  at 
least.  What  connection  was  there  between  the  inflammation  and  the 
little,  opaque,  cream-colored  deposits,  noticed  so  thickly  beneath  the  inner 
membrane  1  Their  consistence  would  indicate  in  them  a  greater  age 
than  the  inflammation  had,  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  of  course,  they 
were  the  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation.  This  point  must  remain 
undecided. 

The  next  question  that  arises,  is,  what  is  the  connexion  between  the 
inflammation  and  the  agonizing  pain  suffered  by  the  patient  ?     Was  it 
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angina-pectoris?  If  so,  the  case  would  go  far  in  support  of  Dr.  Corrigan's 
opinion,  that  "  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta,  is  capable  of  producing  the  group  of  symptoms  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  Angina^-pectoris,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
list  of  the  causes  of  that  affection.'^*  "ft  does  not  appear  in  the  notes  that 
he  had  pain  in  the  left  arm,  and  I  do  not  recollect  of  asking  him  the 
question.  If  1  did  not,  he  would  not  have  complained  of  it,  for  such  was 
his  distress,  that  he  complained  to  me  of  nothing,  and  appeared  as  though 
he  wished  to  be  left  alone  to  die.  Besides,  he  did  not  die  the  sudden  death 
of  those  who  die  of  angina-pectoris. 

The  case  is  of  high  interest  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  and  per- 
haps also,  in  a  legal  sense.  Therapeutically  considered,  it  is  not  of  much 
value,  at  least,  after  I  saw  him,  for  he  was  then  dying,  beyond  the  reach 
of  medicine. 

Before  closing  this  article,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  varie- 
ties of  acute  arteritis.  There  appears  to  be  three  forms  of  it.  The^r*^, 
and  most  common  variety,  is  that  occurring  with  Endo  carditis,  where  the 
inflammation  extends  into  the  aorta,  more  or  less.  This  cannot  well  be 
distinguished  from  the  Endo-carditis,  nor  is  it  important  that  it  should  be. 
It  is,  merely,  an  aggravated  and  extended  form  of  this  inflammation,  and 
as  such,  renders  the  prognosis  more  grave  without  materially  altering 
the  treatment.  This  variety,  also,  sometimes  complicates  cases  of  Peri- 
carditis, and  of  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  second  variety,  is  seated  in  the  extremities,  and  far  more  frequently 
attacks  the  legs,  than  the  arms.  It  may  be  primary,  or  secondary  ;  as 
when  it  supervenes  upon  amputation,  or  upon  a  diseased  tiate  of  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs.  Reported  cases  of  it  may  be  found  scattered 
through  the  different  medical  journals.  Dupuytrcn,  in  his  Surgical  Lectures, 
gives  two  cases.  It  has  often,  probably,  been  confounded  with  phlebitis, 
but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  two  signs ;  1st,  the  reduction,  in 
arteritis,  of  the  temperature  of  the  limb,  and  2d,  by  the  occurrence  of 
gangrene.  Arteritis  would  seem  to  lead  to  gangrene,  while  phlebitis  gives 
rise  to  oedema.  This  variety,  having  commenced  in  the  limbs,  is  not 
always  confined  to  them,  but  may  travel,  gradually,  to  the  aorta,  and  on 
to  the  heart. 

The  third,  and  rarest  form  of  the  disease,  is  seen  in  those  cases  where 
the  inflammation  first  attacks  the  aorta,  extends  to  its  brunches,  and 
perhaps  also,  to  the  endo-cardium.  The  case  I  have  given  belongs  to 
this  class.  It  is  not,  as  yet,  susceptible  of  positive  diagnosis,  but  where 
the  patient  survives  a  number  of  days,  it  might  be  guessed  at  by  the 
negative  evidence  of  exclusion,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  according  to 
the  skill,  tact  and  experience  of  the  physician. 

Buffalo,  May  10th,  1845. 


'For  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Corrigan's  paper,  see  Am.  Med.  Jour,  old  series,  vol  .23.  p467. 
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Case  of  Hydrophobia. 


The  following  account  of  a  case  of  this  terrible  disease,  which  recently 
occurred  in  this  city,  is  given  from  notes  which  have  been  obligingly  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  James  P.  White,  the  attending  Physician. — Ed. 

The  subject  was  Robert  Ferguson  ;  from  Ireland  ;  a  blacksmith  ;  aged 
twenty-eight ;  had  been  a  resident  of  Buffalo  fifteen  months  ;  and  during 
this  time  had  had  two  or  three  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  of  an  ordinary 
character,  for  which  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  White. 

April  21st.  He  sent  word  to  Dr.  W.  that  he  had  a  recurrence  of  his 
old  affection,  (intermittent  fever,)  having  experienced  a  distinct  chill  on 
that  day  ;  and  that  he  had  pain  and  numbness  in  his  left  arm.  He  wished 
Dr.  W.  to  send  him  some  medicine.  Dr.  Wi  prescribed  calomel  and 
Rhubarb  aa  grs.x.  On  the  22d,  a.  m.  Dr.  W.  was  requested  to  visit  him. 
The  pulse  was  found  to  be  100,  and  rather  hard.  No  circumstances  then 
indicated  the  specific  nature  of  the  disease,  it  was  supposed  to  be,  as  the 
patient  supposed,  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  with  an  unusual  protrac- 
tion of  the  hot  stage  and  accompanied  with  neuralgia  of  the  left  arm. 
The  cathartic  taken  the  previous  night  had  not  operated,  and  01.  Ricjni 
was  directed. 

The  patient  was  seen  in  the  afternoon  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  bled  him 
f  XXX,  and  applied  sinapisms  to  shoulder  and  spine.  At  this  visit  Dv,  Clarke 
ascertained,  that  upon  his  attempting  to  take  the  oil  in  the  forenoon,  he  was 
seized  with  a  peculiar  and  distressing  paroxysm.  The  oil  was  prescribed 
to  him  in  water,  and  he  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed ;  on  taking  it 
into  his  mouth,  a  small  portion  only,  if  any,  was  swallowed,  the  remainder 
was  ejected  with  force  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  patient  started  up  from 
the  bed,  his  countenance  expressing  remarkable  agitation  and  all  the  agony 
of  suflbcation,  rushed  with  violence  around  the  room,  and,  at  length, 
plunged  into  the  bed  of  a  fellow  invalid  in  another  part  of  the  room.  He 
said  the  oil  produced  a  distress,  which  impelled  him  to  act  as  he  did,  and 
that  he  could  not  restrain  himself. 

23d,  a.  m.  Dr.  White  being  absent  from  town,  he  was  again  seen  by 
Dr.  Clarke. — Found  he  had  been  quiet  for  the  most  part  during  the  night, 
but  had  not  slept.  Had  made  efforts  to  drink,  but  was  unable.  The 
attempt  excited  violent  paroxysms  analagous  to  that  of  the  preceding  day, 
excited  by  the  oil.  Dr.  C.  diagnosticated  Hydropliobia,  and  associated 
with  him  Dr.  Wilcox.  He  had  taken  during  the  night,  every  4  hours, 
powders  composed  of  P.  Dovers,  grs.  vi;  Proto  chlor.  Hyd.  grs.  i;  Tart  ant, 
etPotas,  grs.  1-6.  These  were  taken  mixed  with  a  little  stewed  currants ; 
and  were  swallowed  with  considerable  difficulty,  by  taking  into  the  mouth 
very  small  portions  at  a  time.  There  seemed  to  be  a  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  morsels  into  the  mouth.  He  would  make  several  efforts  before  he 
succeeded,  and,  sometimes,  give  over  the  attempt,  declaring  that  it  was 
impossible.  The  difficulty  appeared  to  consist  in  a  premonition  of  la- 
ryngeal spasms  whenever  the  attempt  was  made.  When  he,  at  length, 
introduced  a  portion  into  the  mouth,  he  did  so  with  a  nervous  rapidity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  made  a  quick  and  vehement  effort  of  deglutition. 

These  powders  were  continued  until  noon,  when  he  was  cupped  freely 
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over  the  cervical  vertebrae;  and  the  following  prescriptions  ordered:  ft.  Ext. 
Stram.  3i;  S.  Morph.  gi^.ii;  M.  f.  pil.  12.  One  to  be  taken  from  one  to 
four  hours,  ft.  Proto.  chlor.  Hyd.  grs.ii;  Tart.  ant.  grs.1-6;  M.  f.  pil.  1. 
To  be  taken  alternately  with  the  preceeding.  At  5,  p.  m.  seen  by  Dr. 
White  who  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Hamilton  was 
called  in  consultation.  It  was  now  ascertained  that  on  the  15th  of  March 
last,  he  was  bitten  on  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  little 
finger,  by  a  small  dog,  which  came  pursuing  a  cat  into  a  house  where  he 
was  sitting.  He  attempted  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  dog's  tail,  when  the  dog 
turned,  and  bit  him  in  two  or  three  places,  as  just  mentioned,  and  immedi- 
ately disappeared,  nor  could  he  discover  afterward  whither  he  went,  or 
whence  he  came.  The  wounds  were  about  ten  days  in  healing.  It  was, 
also,  ascertained  that  for  a  week  previous  to  the  present  attack,  he  had  had 
pain  between  the  shoulders,  and  in  the  arm.  On  the  day  before  he  applied 
for  medicine  (21st),  which  was  Sunday,  his  arm  and  hand  felt  very  cold, 
and  painful,  so  that  he  remained  at  home,  keeping  the  extremity  warmly 
covered,  the  whole  day.  There  was  pain,  also,  in  the  axilla,  and  its 
neighborhood.  On  the  21st,  he  went  to  work  as  usual,  and  continued 
working  until  noon,  when  the  chill  occurred,  with  increase  of  pain,  and 
he  went  to  bed. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  although  the  patient  answered  various 
inquiries  relative  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  wound,  he  did  not 
suspect  that  any  importance  was  attached  to  it  excepting  as  accounting  for 
the  pain  in  the  arm.  He  persisted  in  referring  the  origin  of  his  spnsms  to 
the  oil,  in  connection  with  which  they  first  appeared.  He  declared  that  it 
poisoned  him,  and,  at  his  desire,  it  was  examined,  and  found  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  bottle,  the  greater  portion  of  the  contents  of  which,  had  been 
administered  with  no  ill  effects.  The  name  of  Hydrophobia  was  not 
mentioned  to  him,  and  he  evidently  had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease under  which  he  was  laboring. 

Dr.  White  states  that  the  paroxysms,  were  excited,  at  first,  by  the  attempt 
to  drink  ;  afterward,  by  the  sight  of  liquids ;  and,  finally,  when  they  were 
named ;  and  that  they  resembled,  but  in  a  greatly  exaggerated  degree,  the 
convulsive,  sighing,  respiration,  occasioned  by  sudden  immersion  in  cold 
water.  The  eyes  assumed  a  staring  expression,  with  the  pupils  greatly 
dilated.  The  expression  indicated  intense  agitation  and  agony.  The  face 
became  turgid  and  livid.  These  symptoms  continued,  more  or  less  severe 
from  five  minutes  to  nearly  half  an  hour.  The  intellect  of  the  patient  was 
clear ;  and  the  paroxysms  seemed  to  be  shortened  by  soothing  manage- 
ment— encouraging  him  to  exert  himself  to  keep  quiet,  telling  him  he 
would  injure  himself,  &c.  • 

He  succeeded  in  taking  a  little  solid  nutriment,  but  with  great  difficulty; 
tongue  was  white;  fauces  slightly  reddened;  sweating  profuse;  pain  in  arm, 
severe — complained  throughout  the  disease,  of  a  benummed  sensation  in 
the  arm,  but  the  sensibility  and  the  power  of  motion  were  not  impaired. 
The  cicatrix  of  the  wounds,  had  a  dull,  leaden  color.  The  respiration  in 
the  intervals  was  suspirious.  Tendons  of  feet  rigid.  He  complained 
constantly  of  intense  thirst,  but  said  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  drink. 
He  attempted  to  suck  an  orange,  but  on  receiving  the  juice  into  his  mouth, 
spasms  were,  excited  which  prevented  iiim  from  swallowing  it.  He  was 
observed  to  gape  frequently.     His  mind  was  very  irritable ;  apd  he  was 
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constantly  in  motion,  changing  his  position,  pulling  the  bed  clothes,  &;c. 
His  countenance  had  an  indescribable  wildness  of  expression. 

The  treatment  directed  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  was  as  follows  : — 
5?  Proto-chlor.  13yd.  grs.  xx ;  Sulph.  m(»rph.  grs.  i;  P.  Dov.  grs.  xx ; 
m.  ft.  Pulv.  iv;  one  every  4  hours  ^  Ung.  Hyd.  §i ;  Prot.  iodide  Hyd. 
3i ; — ^Rub  into  axilla  and  arm.  Emp.  Cath.  to  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
region. 

24th.  Had  taken  three  of  the  above  powders  during  the  night.  The 
paroxysms  bad  recurred  as  before,  when  he  saw  liquids,  and  finally  without. 
Continued  conscious  until  3  or  4  this  morning,  and  died  tranquilly,  at  6i, 
A.  M.  Made  frequent  efforts  to  vomit  during  the  night,  accompanied  with 
severe  spasms.  His  friends  had  remarked  that  he  looked  strangely  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  when  he  gave  up  work,  and  he  took  no  drink  afler 
that  time.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  tenderness  existed,  at  the  first,  over  the 
cervical  vertebrse,  which  led  to  the  cupping  on  the  23d. 

The  utmost  persuasion  could  not  induce  his  friends  to  permit  an  autop- 
sical  examination. 

Buffalo,  May  1th,  1845. 

Oases  of  Blidwlfery ,  with  Twins  at  diflferent  stages  of  development. 

Communicated  for  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  by  H.  N.  LOOMIS,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Flint — 

Dear  Sir,  At  your  request,  I  send  you  a  brief  account  of  the  following 
case,  which  may,  perhaps,  possess  interest  for  some  of  your  readers. 

On  the  13th  April,  1839,  I  attended  Mrs.  H.  in  her  third  confinement, 
who  was  delivered  of  a  full  sized,  healthy,  female  child,  after  a  labour  of 
about  six  hours  continuance.  The  after-birth  was  expelled  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  with  it  came  away  a  male  foetus, 
measuring  4  1-8  inches  in  length,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It 
was  flattened  to  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  the  limbs 
flexed,  and  fairly  imbedded  in  the  sides  of  the  body.  When  discovered  in 
the  vagina,  and  removed  (which  was  just  before  the  placenta  came  away) 
it  was  apparently  free  from  any  connection  with  the  placenta.  Some 
traces  of  a  greatly  attenuated  cord  were,  however,  visible  on  inspection. 

My  explanation  of  the  above  is,  that  the  case  was  primarily  a  twin 
conception,  and  that  the  immature  foetus  either  died  at  a  period  corres- 
ponding to  its  development^  or,  from  some  cause,  its  vitality  was  reduced  to 
so  low  a  grade  as  barely  to  continue,  without  being  sufficient  for  its  farther 
development. 

In  cpnnection  with  the  above,  I  will  also  mention  the  case  of  Mrs.  T. 
whom  I  attended  1st  Oct.,  1841.  This  was  her  first  pregnancy,  and  after 
a  labor  of  12  hours  she  was  delivered  of  two  dead  boys.  One  presented 
the  appearances  of  a  foetus  at  the  fifth  month,  with  the  surface  pale,  and 
somewhat  shrivelled,  but  in.  a  state  of  perfect  soundness ;  the  other,  corres- 
ponding in  all  respects  with  the  date  of  her  pregnancy,  which  she  supposed 
to  have  approached  to  near  the  eighth  month.  This  last  was  fat,  of  rather 
large  size,  and  had  evidently  died  quite  recently.  Blood  was  extravasated 
the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  and  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  abdo- 
men surrounding  the  navel,  otherwise  the  surface  was  natural. 

Yours,  truly, 

Buffalo^  May  I9ih,  1845.  H.  N.  Loomis. 
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Editorial— Medical  Intelligence— Bibliographical  Notices,  &c. 


Reduction  of  Dislocations  op  large  Joints  by  power  derived 
FROM  twisted  ROPE. — Dr.  Gilbert,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  Pennsylvania 
College,  Philadelphia,  suggests  a  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the 
large  joints,  which  seem  to  combinet  he  advantages  of  the  pulleys,  with 
greater  simplicity — and  with  the  important  recommendation  that  the  appli- 
ances are  always  at  hand.  He  attributes  to  Dr.  Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  the  credit  of  first  using  it. 

He  describes  the  mode  of  application  as  follows  : — "  Place  the  patient, 
and  adjust  the  extending  and  counter — extending  bands  as  for  the  pulleys ; 
then  procure  an  ordinary  "bed  cord,"  or  '*wash  line,"  tie  the  ends  together, 
and  again  double  it  upon  itself;  then  pass  it  through  the  extending  tapes 
or  towels,  doubling  the  whole  once  more,  and  fasten  the  distal  end,  consis- 
ting of  four  loops  of  rope,  to  to  a  window  sill,  door  sill,  or  staple,  so  that 
the  ropes  are  drawn  moderately  tight ;  finally,  pass  a  stick  through  the 
centre  of  the  doubled  rope,  dividing  the  strands  equally  by  it ;  then,  by 
revolving  the  stick  as  an  axis,  or  double  lever,  the  power  is  producedy 
precisely  as  it  should  be  in  such  cases,  viz  : — slowly,  steadily  and  contin- 
uously." Its  application  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  in  the  Am.  Journal  of 
Med.  Sciences,  No.  for  April  ult.  from  which  the  above  is  taken.  We 
commend  this  suggestion  especially  to  Surgeons  in  the  country.  It  strikes 
us  that  it  must  prove  an  excellent  substitute  for  pulleys,  and  is  infinitely 
better  than  the  clumsy  and  objectionable  contrivances  frequently  employed 
under  circumstances  where  recourse  cannot  be  readily  had  to  the  pulleys. 

Dose  op  the  Extract  op  Conium. — Dr.  Woodward,  Physician  to  the 
State,  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  Mass.  in  his  annual  report  for  1844, 
says  of  the  Conium  maculatum,  "  It  is  only  in  large  doses  thac  it  is  useful 
in  any  case.  The  minimum  dose  is  ten  grains  three  times  a  day  ;  the 
maximum  dose  two,  three,  or  four  drachms,  frequently  repeated.  I  have 
rarely  found  any  advantage  from  doses  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  grains, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  but,  ordinarily,  give  from  thirty  to  forty  grains, 
as  frequently  repeated."     See  Am.  Journal  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1845. 

These  doses  are  so  much  greater  than  those  directed  in  our  standard 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  and  so  different,  in  this  respect,  from  the  usual 
prescriptions  of  the  profession,  that  we  fear  there  is  some  mistake.  We 
apprehend  that  Dr.  W.  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  extracts. 
Extracts  are  frequently  dispensed  by  apothecaries,  which  are  prepared  by 
the  Shakers  by  simply  evaporating  water  in  which  the  plant  has  been 
boiled.  They  are  very  different  from^the  inspissated  juice.  In  our  own 
experience,  we  have  derived  no  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  this 
drug,  excepting  when  we  have  obtained  the  English  extract,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  this  be  very  carefully  selected.  We  should  hesitate  before 
venturing  to  prescribe  the  English  article  in  the  doses  recommended  by 
Dr.  W.  until  assured  what  his  experience  has  been  with  it. 


Removal  op  seventeen  inches  op  the  small  intestine  and  recov- 
ERT  OP  thb  patient. — ^Dr.  Brigham,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic 
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Asylum  at  Utlca,  communicates  for  ihe  April  number  of  the  Am.  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,  (1845)  the  case  of  an  insane  patient,  who,  with  a 
pair  of  large  scissors,  made  '*lwo  wounds  into  h^r  abdomeo  ;  one 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  umbilicus,  and  the  other  half  an  inch 
below  it.  From  the  upper  opening  she  took  out  part  of  the  small  intestines, 
from  which  she  cut  off  seventeen  inches  in  length." 

When  discovered  by  Dr.  Buttolph,  the  assistant  Physicjan,  one  end  of 
the  intestine  from  which  the  portioa  was  separated  was  withdrawn  into 
the  abdomen.  Supposing  the  case  would  certainly  prove  fatal,  he  simply 
returned  the  other  end,  stitched  and  dressed  the  wound  carefully,  and 
directed  an  injection  of  laudanum.  No  abdominal  inflammation  ensued. 
She  was  kept  very  quiet ;  injections  of  laudanum,  and  broth  administered. 
•After  a  few  days  she  took  and  retained  a  little  food.  "  Thirty-three  days 
afler  the  accident  she  had  a  slight  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  hardened 
faeces,  and  on  the  next  day  a  copious  one.  The  wounds  had  already 
healed,  and  she  was  soon  able  to  walk  about.  Since  that  time  she  has 
continued  to  have  regular  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  though  there  is  a 
tendency  to  diarrhea.  She  is  able  to  be  about  the  house,  and  is  as  well 
as  she  was  for  several  weeks  previous  to  the  injury." 


Transcendental  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Transcendental,  is 
an  epithet  which,  of  late  years,  has  been  applied  by  those  who  constitute 
j)ar-excellence  the  common-sense  portion  of  the  community,  to  distinguish 
•certain  ultra  speculatists  in  philosophy,  sentiment  and  theology.  To  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  term  in  this  its  common  signifi- 
cation, it  will  hardly  seem  possible  that  it  can  be  rendered  applicable  to  the 
votary  of  Anatomy,  and  Physiology.  Yet  we  find  this  to  he  the  case. 
JM.  E.  R.  Serres,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  &c.,  has  published  a  work  on  whut  he  denominates  Transcenden- 
tal Anatomy  applied  to  Physiology,  An  analytical  review  of  the  work 
4nay  be  found  m  the  Jan.  (1845)  no,  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Ueview, 
'(London).  The  phraso,  aa  this  author  employs  it,  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  Embryology,  and  is  intended  to  denote  the  study  of  the  laws  which 
preside  over  the  development  of  the  various  component  parts  of  the  living 
organism,  considered  not  only  with  reference  to  man,  but  including  a 
comparative  view  of  the  entire  animate  creation. 

This  is  a  department  of  investigation,  which  has  of  late  years  become 
nn  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  but 
from  the  fact  of  its  possessing  very  important  relations,  both  to  the  study 
of  healthy  and  morbid  Physiology.  For  an  example  ;  (which  happens  to 
■suggest  itself,)  in  the  formation  of  vessels  in  coagulable  lymph  effused 
from  an  inflamed  surface,  and  its  mdependent  organization  and  vitality,  is 
involved  a  pathological  principle,  exemplified  physiologically  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  chick,  where  It  is  susceptible  of  easy  demonstration.  And 
so  numerous  instances  might  be  cited.  But  without  tliese  practical  rela- 
tions, the  evidences  of  an  uniformity  of  the  principles  of  constructive 
design,  which  are  found  to  pervade  the  whole  range  of  organized  existen- 
ces, render  this  province  of  natural  history  exceedingly  attractive,  and 
serve  to  confirm  the  truth,  that  Nature  is  but  the  ideal  representative  of 
an  intelligent  and  all-wise  Creator. 
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The  work  of  M.  Serres,  ( judging  from  the  review  in  the  Medico-chirur- 
gical)  must  be  an  interesting  one,  and  we  hope  will  be  rendered  accessiblef 
in  our  own  vernacular. 


Cyclop-edia  op  Practical  Mrdicine. — This  comprehensive  work, 
edited  by  Drs.  Forbes,  Tweedie  and  Conolly,  assisted  by  a  host  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  British  writers,  each  contributing  articles  on  subjects  with 
which  his  own  labors  have  become  especially  identified,  has  lately  been 
republished  in  this  country  by  Lea  and  Blanchard  of  Philadelphia,  under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  Dunglison. 

The  Cyclopaedia  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  work  of  prac- 
tical medicine  extant ;  or  at  least  in  our  language.  The  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  every  topic  which  it  embraces,  is  posted  up  to  the  present  time^ 
and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  is  generally  more  free  from  national 
exclusiveness  and  prejudices,  than  is  usually  the  case  with  British  publica- 
tions. We  are  not  prepared  to  institute  any  critical  comparision  between 
this  and  the  corresponding  French  work — ^the  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine. 
The  latter  which  is  much  more  extensive  and  elaborate,  and  is  still 
incomplete,  has  been  so  long  in  course  of  publication,  that  the  earlier 
portions,  are  already  far  in  the  rear  of  the  present  state  of  science.  Thi» 
must  be  a  serious  objection  since  the  difficuhy  can  be  but  partially  reme- 
died by  new  editions. 

Prof.  Dunglison,  the  American  editor  of  the  Cyclopsedia,  haa  added 
considerable  matter,  bringing  it  still  more  closely  to  the  present  time- 

The  getting  up  of  the  American  edition  is  very  creditable  to  the  Pub* 
lishers.  It  will  compare  very  favombly  with  the  English  edition.  I» 
some  respects,  it  is  much  to  be  preferred.  During  the  original  publication, 
many  of  the  articles  not  being  in  readiness  to  be  printed  in  proper  alpha- 
betical order,  it  became  necessary  to  include  them  together  in  a  single 
volume  as  a  supplement  to  the  work.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  in  the 
American  edition.  On  the  whole,  we  advise  those  who  desire  a  compen- 
dious collection  of  the  latest  and  most  important  information  in  the  various 
departments  of  practical  medicine — including  midwifery,  materia  medica, 
medical  jurisprudence,  &c.,  to  possess  themselves  of  this  work. 

Among  such  a  mass  of  valuable  mutter,  it  would  be  a  difficult  as  well 
as  invidious  task  to  indicate  particular  excellencies.  We  would,  hovi^ever, 
refer  the  reader  to  the  *'  History  of  Medicine  from  the  termination  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  tbe  present  time,"  for  an  admirable  digest  of  the 
characteristic  traits  of  Modern  Medicine,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most 
philosophical  and  polished  writers  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Alison. 

Copland's  Medical  Dictionary  is  another  English  work  somewhat 
analagous  in  its  chnracter  and  scope,  which  is  now  in  progress  of  repub- 
lication, by  the  Harpers  of  New- York,  un  ler  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  A. 
Lee.  Of  this  we  are  not,  as  yet,  pre[)ared  to  speak  from  personal 
examination. 


Marine  Hospital  at  Cleveland. — We  learn  that  on  appropriation 
of  $25,000  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  the  erection  of  a 
Marine  Hospital  at  Cleveland.  A  board  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army 
were  detailed  some  eight  or  ten  years  since,  to  determine  the  most  suitable 
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points  of  location  for  Marine  Hospitals  on  the  Western  waters.  They 
designated  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie  as  one  point,  and  a  site  was  subse- , 
quently  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  this  object.  We  have  no 
objections  to  our  neighboi*s  at  Cleveland  having  a  Marine  Hospital,  and  we 
aore  glad  that  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  indicate  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  ihe 
Sailors  navigating  these  Lakes,  by  some  definite  action  on  the  subject 
But  we  think  that  the  necessity  of  a  Hospital  at  Buffalo  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  establishment  of  one  at  Cleveland,  and  we  hope  that  the 
profession  and  citizens  of  this  city  will  use  efforts  to  procure  it  without 
further  delay.  Cleveland  was  doubtless  selected  by  the  board,  as  an 
accessible  and  convenient  port,  intermediate  between  Bufialo  and  Detroit, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  one  hospital  would  answer  all  the  marine 
watits  of  Lake  Erie.  The  great  increase  of  Lake  commerce,  however, 
which  has  since  taken  place,  and  its  prospective  magnitude,  require  that 
hospital  privileges  should  be  provided  at  more  than  one  point.  In  addition 
to  that  at  Cleveland,  an  appropriation  should  be  made  forthwith  for  one  at 
Buffalo,  and  probably,  also,  ere  long,  for  one  at  Detroit. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written  we  have  seen  by  the  newspapers,  that 
an  agent  has  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  Hospital  at 
Cleveland,  and  that  the  work  will  be  immediately  commenced. 

The  New-York  Journal  op  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences. — We  perceive  that  this  periodical,  which  was  originated  by  the 
late,  lamented  Dr.  Forry,  is  to  be  continued  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee.  From  the  evidences  before  the  Medical  Public 
of  the  erudition  and  industry  of  Dr.  Lee,  together  witli  his  ability  as  a 
writer,  we  entertain  no  fears  that  its  reputation  will  deteriorate  in  his 
hands.  We  hope  he  will  so  identify  himself  with  its  character  and  success, 
that  its  permanency  may  be  secured. 


Oxalic  Acid  in  Rhubarb  or  Pie  plant. — A  family  of  four  persons, 
in  this  city,  recently,  afler  eating  freely  of  the  leaves  of  the  dc^nestic 
Rhubarb  or  Pic  plant,  boiled,  and  served  as  "  greens, '^  were,  all  of  them, 
shortly  seized  with  severe  vomiting.  In  one  of  the  persons  it  was  followed 
by  gastritis.  The  others  recovered  directly  after  the  vomiting.  We  have 
occasionally  seen  notices  in  newspapers  of  this  plant  producing  noxious 
effects.  Will  some  one  of  our  chemical  friends  furnish  us  with  a  quanti- 
tative analysis  of  it,  with  reference  especially  to  the  proportion  of  Oxalic 
Acid  which  it  contains  ? 


Dr.  Hamilton's  Lecture  on  Phrenology. — Although  Phrenology- 
addresses  itself  particularly  to  the  consideration  of  Medical  men,  and,  ir 
true,  possesses  relations  whicn  are  interesting  and  important  in  medical 
investigations,  we  do  not  propose  to  devote  to  it  space  which  can  be  more 
appropriately  occupied  with  subjects  more  directly  relevant  to  practical 
medicine.  On  this  account  we  must  content  oursi^lves  with  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  above  lecture,  which  our  readers  will  find 
advertised  to  be  obtained  at  our  Publisher's  office.  The  lecture  is  a 
candid  exhibition  of  the  arguments  against  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 
Phrenology  to  be  ranked  as  a  true  Science,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  wish  to  look  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
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(t?*  We  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  John  C  Sieffert  which  will  be  found  on  the  advertising  sheet. 
Mr.  S.  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Strasburg  and  Berlin,  and  has  been 
■established  in  Buffalo  as  an  instrument  maker,  for  the  last  ten  years. 

His  instruments,  for  excellence  and  beauty  of  finish,  will  compare  with 
those  manufactured  in  our  larger  cities  or  imported  from  Europe.  He  has 
given  great  satisfaction  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  and  we  cordially  com- 
mend him  to  the  farther  patronage  of  the  profession. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

Communications  have  been  received  fromDrs.  White,  Long,  andColvin, 
which  are  on  file  for  publication.  From  the  alacrity  which  our  brethren 
in  this  city  have  manifested  in  furnishing  contributions,  and  the  expressions 
of  interest  which  have  been  received  since  our  circular  was  issued,  we  are 
under  no  immediate  apprehensions  of  any  lack  of  original  matter,  but 
rather  that  our  limits  are  disproportionately  small  for  the  amount  which 
may  be  obtained.  We  hope  that  members  of  the  profession  in  the  Western 
part  of  this  State,  and  in  the  Western  States  bordering  on  the  Lakes, 
with  whom  communication  is  so  easy  and  expeditious,  will  co-operate  with 
us.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  them,  only  asking 
in  addition,  that  they  will  endeavor  to  extend  our  circulation,  so  that  if 
circumstances  require  it,  we  may  be  able  to  enlarge  our  limits  sufficiently 
to  do  justice  to  our  readers  and  correspondents. 

The  transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Medical  Society  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  February  last,  have  been  received,  but  too  late  for 
lany  reviewal  in  this  number. 

We  publish  m  this  number  the  Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  U. 
S.  Barracks  in  this  city.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Wood,  Surgeon  at  the  post,  who  in  our  behalf  applied  Sot  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  Surgeon  General  to  supply  a  transcript  of  his  monthly 
official  Meteorological  report  for  this  Journal,  We  expect  to  continue  its 
publication  regularly,  so  that  our  patrons  will  have  a  Meteorological 
register  for  the  entire  year.  This  will  often  be  useful  for  reference  ;  and 
as  connected  with  the  etiology  of  disease  may  prove  to  be  highly  valuable. 


dCf*  We  have  issued  a  large  edition  of  the  present  number  of  the 
Journal  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  many  individuals  as  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  with  the  hope  that  if  it  meet  their  approval  they  will  forward  their 
names  with  the  amount  of  subscription.  To  those  who  do  not  thus  signify 
their  intention  to  patronize  it,  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  continued.  The 
necessity  of  remitting  the  subscription  price  in  adoance^  when  the  amount 
is  so  small  must  be  apparent ;  and  to  avoid  all  misconstruction  we  take 
occasion  to  state  distinctly  that  the  terms  in  this  respect  will  in  no  instance 
be  deviated  from. 

Remittances  can  be  made  without  expense  to  subscribers  or  publisher, 
through  Postmasters. 
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Deak  M. 

To  follow  the  Parisian  Hospital  Surgeons  and  Physicians  one  must  learn 
to  rise  early,  and  fast  late.  Between  6  and  7a.m.  most  of  then?  are  at 
their  posts,  and  until  ten  or  eleven  are  constantly  employed  in  walking 
the  wards,  operating  or  lecturing.  You  may  well  imagine,  therefore,  with 
how  keen  a  relish  we  entertain  the  first  meal :  indeed  I  must  confess  that 
the  fatigue  and  depression  consequent  upon  such  unusual  ahstmence,  did 
for  a  while  produce  a  sensible  depression  in  my  medical  enthusiasm  :  a 
few  weeks,  however,  have  rendered  me  quite  tolerant  of  the  custom,  and 
the  thoughts  of  **  cafe  au  lait,"  and  the  delicious  '^omelette,"  now  seldom 
intrude  upon  the  sanctity  of  hospital  hours. 

"  Hotel  Dieu  "  is  to  me  a  venerated  name,  associated  as  it  has  ever  been 
with  the  memories  of  Desault,  Bichat,  Moreau  and  Dupuytren  :   and  the 
first  morning  I  spent  in  Paris  was  within  its  wards.     Its  principal  buildings 
are  upon  that  island  of  the  Seine  situated  near  the  center  of  Paris,  and 
called  "  La  Cite,"  where,  at  a  remote  and  unknown  period,  a  wandering 
tribe  of  barbarians  built  their  huts  and   pastured  their  fiocks ;  dwelling 
quietly  and  in  peace,  until  invaded  and  dispossessed  by  Julius  Ca3sar,  about 
50  years  before  Christ.     Here,  close  by  the  Hospital, Caesar  built  a  palace, 
which  became  afterwards  a  frequent  temporary  residence  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  :  it  stood  where  now  stands  the  gloomy  *'  Palais  de  Juslice,^^ 
In  the  year  524  the  Romans  were  in  their  turn  driven  out,  and  Clovis,  the 
first  King  of  the  French,  enclosed  the  island  with  walls.     In  the  follow- 
ing century  the  Hospital  of  "Hotel  Dieu"  was  erected  just  within  the 
southern  line  of  rampart :  I  believe  it  therefore  to  be  the  earliest  Hospital 
in  the  world  still  remain in*g  upon  its  ancient  foundation.     Since  this  early- 
day,  however,  it  has  undergone  numerous  alterations,  and  by  successive 
Kings,  great  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made,  until  it  has 
bscome  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  healthy  Hospitals  in  Paris.     At 
present  it  consists  of  three  distinct  buildings,  two  of  which  stand  upon 
"  La  Cite,"  and  the  third  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  two 
opposite  buildings  being  united  by  a  covered  bridge,  and  a  tunnel  which 
traverses  the  quay. 

Hotel  Dieu  formerly  contained  6  or  7,000  beds ;   the  great  mortality 
within  its  wards,  however,  induced  the  authorities  to  reduce  the  number 
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of  beds  to  1,200.  In  1825  its  mortality  was  but  one  in  nineteen.  The 
number  of  annual  receptions  is  now  about  11,000,  and  the  average  mor- 
tality has  grown  again  to  one  in  eight  and  seventy-two  hundredths  ! 

The  "  Salles  "  are  large  and  sufficiently  airy,  and  like  all  similar  insti- 
tutions in  catholic  countries,  are  attended  constantly  by  the  "  Sisters  of 
Charity,"  whose  unwearied  devotion  to  the  interest*  of  humanity  is  ever  a 
subject  of  surprise  and  admiration.  Those  who-  wait  at  Hotel  Dieu,  sixty 
in  number,  belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 

Roux  is  now  the  chief  Sin*geon  at  this  Charity  and  ranks,  since  the 
d'eath  of  Dupuytren,  first  in  Paris^  if  not  in  the  world.  He  is  75  ycara 
old  and  has  been  in  active  practice  42  years,  yet  his  vigor  of  mind  and 
body  seem  quite  unimpaired,  and  his  success  as  an  operator  undinunished. 
Among  many  other  operations,  I  saw  him  make  a  deHcate  dissection  of  a 
tmnor  from  the  neck  of  an  old  man»  The  operation  was  necessarily 
tedious  and  required  great  care,  yet  it  was  accomplished  in  a  steady  and 
skillful  manner.  Before  commencing  the  operation,  M.  Roux  adverted 
to  the  occasional  admission  of  air  into  veins,  during  operations  in  this 
region  —  one  instance  of  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice  in  1833", 
while  he  was  surgeon  at -La  Charite,  He  cut  (accidentally  of  course) 
the  internal  jugular  entirely  across,  and  immediately  the  patient,  (a  girl,) 
sank  back  and  seemed  to  have  expired.  M.  Roux  cast  a  ligature  about 
the  base  of  the  tumor,  not  yet  entirely  dissected  out,  and  Iet\  it  to  come 
away  spontaneously  ;  she  revived  shortly,  lived  seven  days,  and  then  died 
comatose.  Parisian  surgeons  dare  thus  speak  publicly  of  their  own  sur- 
gical accidents;  a  species  of  courage  and  honesty,  which,  with  us  at  home^ 
would  ensure  a  prosecution  for  malpractice,  if  not  total  loss  of  reputation. 
Roux  has  opened  at  other  times,  by  accident,  the  subclavian  vein,  the 
axillary,  and  the  internal  jugular,  and  Velpeaa  declares  openly  that  he 
has  "often"  cut  the  internal  jugular. 

Roux  occasionally  experiments  in  union  by  '* first  intention"  af- 
ter amputations,  and  I  have  seen  several  successful  experiments  of  this 
kind  in  his  wards  :  but  I  should  da  him.  great  injustice^  to  say  that  he  has 
yet  adopted  this  English  principle  as  an  established  practice. 

The  other  surgeons  to  Hotel  Dieu,  are  Breschet,  and  Blandin*.  The 
former  is  author  of  several  essays  upon  comparative  Anatomy  :  and  he 
has  now  in  progress  a  large  work  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pa- 
thology of  the  venous  system.  He  has  been  32  years  in  practice,  but  has 
never  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  surgeon,  neither  is  he  with  the  students 
a  favorite.  Blandin  is  the  youngest  of  the  three.  His  manners  axe 
pleasant  and  unassuming ;  his  habits  industrious,  and  his  skill  and  success 
as  an  operator  are  fully  admitted.  I  remember  now  to  say,  that  he  exsects 
enlarged  tonsils,  as  do  most  Parisian  surgeon:^,  with  a  common  bistoury 
and  forceps ;  I  still  however  should  give  the  preference  to  those  well  con- 
structed mechanical  instruments  in  use  with  us ;  since,  while  they  are 
equally  or  more  safe,  they  are  more  expeditious  and  less  painful.  I  have 
seen  M.  Blandin  make  of  this  operation,  so  simple  with  us,  a  tedious  and 
bloody  affair. 

I  cannot  avoid  giving  you  here  one  illustration  of  union  by  "second 
intern  ion  "  after  amputation,  as  a  specimen  en  passant  of  French  Surgical 
Therapeutics.  A  poor  fellow  had  his  leg  badly  crushed,  which  M.  Blandin 
amputated  the  same  day  above  the  knee.     He  made  the  circular  incisions, 
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and  wKen  the  limb  came  to  the  floor,  every  one  exclaimed  "admirable." 
The  vessels  being  secured,  a  piece  of  perforated  linen,  smeared  wiih  cerate 
was  placed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,and  above  this  a  large  quan- 
tity of  charpie.  The  edges  of  the  gaping  integuments  and  muscles  were 
then  gently  approximated,  with  bandages,  &c.  Thus  dressed,  literally 
inside  and  out^  he  was  laid  in  bed.  A  few  days  after,  the  wound  was  dis- 
charging copiously  ;  irritative  fever  and  night  sweats  had  supervened  ; 
and  the  patient  was  sinking  rapidly.  In  a  few  days  more  he  was  carried 
to  the  '*  dead  room,"  and  iVf .  Blandin  himself  pronounced  the  verdict; 
'*un fortunately  excessive  supuration  having  occurred,  has  proved  fatal." 
I  added  mentally  "  as  a  consequence  of  a  charpie  surfeit."  More  of  this 
anon. 

.  The  Physicians  at  H,D.  are  all,  I  believe, veterans  in  practice,  and  their 
teachings  I  regard  as  almost  oracular.  M.  Husson  theBroussaist,and 
Recamier,  have  both  practiced  nearly  half  a  century, 

Magendie  is  the  famous  Physiologist  and  "Vivisector,'^who  at  one  time 
created  no  little  excitement  among  the  English  Philanthropists,because  he 
opened  a  rabbit  alive,  to  benefit  his  fetlow-men,  while  tender-hearted 
John  Bull  was  engaged  in  the  mnocent  pastime  of  persecuting  a  Aare  to 
death  for  *»sporl."  Notwithstanding  the  many  vivisections  practised  upon 
him  by  his  enemies,  he  still  lives  and  labors  at  Hotel  Dieu. 

Rostan,  who  holds  that  asthma  is  dependent  upon  aneurism  of  the 
heart,  and  the  author  of  an  excellent  article  on  ramollissement  of  the 
brain,  and  Chomel,  most  known  through  his  general  pathology  and  trea- 
tise on  typhoid  fever,  are  among  the  physicians.  The  remaining  three 
are  Honore,  Caillard  and  Gueneau. 

Dark  and  frowning  over  the  walls  of  Hotel  Dieu,  stand  and  have  stood 
for  centuries,  the  towers  of  "Notre  Dame:"  the  great  cathedral,  about 
which  is  woven  so  much  of  the  history  and  romance  of  Paris;  which  hus 
witnessed  the  offerings  of  so  many  penitent  hearts — the  burnings  of  so 
many  heretics  and  sorcerers  in  its  open  '*parvis," — the  coronation  of  so 
many  Kings — which  has  witnessed,  also,  tiie  installation  of  a  courtezan  as 
the  "  Goddess  of  Reason,"  upon  the  very  altar  of -the  True  God,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  **yulgar  Corsican''  to  the  throne  of  an  Emperor,  in  the 
presence  and  by  the  forced  consent  of  the  Supreme  head  of  the  Catholic 
Uhurch. 

I  have  neither  taste  nor  ability  for  architectural  descriptions:  the  anat- 
omy of  Burke  I  propose  to  give  you  when  I  visit  Edinburgh,  but  the  anat- 
omy of  "Notre  Dame"  I  must  leave  for  others.  But  I  am  intelligible  to 
you  when  I  say,  that  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  jso  it  is  the  purest  specimen 
of  ancient  pointed  gothic  in  Paris.  The  style  is  massive  and  gloomy,  yet 
simple  and  majestic,  and  as  I  enter  its  vast  and  sounding  aisles,  cold  and 
dimly  lighted,  a  deep  and  solemn  awe  pervades  me ;  an  impression  which 
is  often  not  a  little  deepened  by  the  broken  and  half  smothered  sobs  at  the 
confessionals,  and  the  low  murmuring  monotone  of  the  Priest.  This 
Church  was  once  rich  in  relics,  but  many  of  these  were  destroyed  during 
the  "Reign  of  Terror"  and  in  the*'emeute"of  1831.  In  the  chapel  of  '  'St. 
Julien  the  Poor,''  may,  however,  still  be  seen  several  gilt  busts,  which  en- 
close some  of  the  precious  remains  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  who 
sufferred  martyrdom  with  St.  Ursula,   at  Cologne,  in  Germany,    The 
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number  seems  large,  yet  with  regard  to  relics,  I  have  made  a  vow,  never 
to  entertain  scepticism. 

From  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  an  excellent  view  of  the  city  is 
obtained,  and  in  company  with  four  others,  1  climbed  its  four  hundred  steps. 
Five  is  an  unusual  number  to  be  admitted  to  the  towers  at  one  time,  and 
the  old  lady  who  stood  at  the  tower  entrance  below,  hesitated  to  allow  so 
large  a  parly  to  pass.  The  reason  assigned  is  not  quite  intelligible — that 
like  the  "fire  tower"  in  London,  this  spot  has  been  selected  by  certain 
amateurs  in  suicide,  from  whence  to  make  the  death-leap.  We  suppose 
that  our  good-natured  and  non-suicidal  countenances,  with  a  small  gratu- 
ity^ secured  for  us  admission. 

Near  the  top  we  stopped  for  a  moment,  to  examine  "Emmanuel-Loui^e- 
Therese,''  so  baptised  by  Louis  the  14th  and  his  queen  Therese;  weighing 
32,000  lbs.,  and  its  tongue  976  lbs.  It  is  moved  by  four  ropes,  and  re- 
quires sixteen  men  to  make  it  speak.  In  its  hoarse  tocsin  notes,  there- 
fore, the  people  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  pious  devotion  of  '-La 
Grand  Monarque,"  the  slave  of  his  minister  and  two  mistresses.  Hedied 
of  "  gangrena  senilis,"  induced  doubtless  by  his  intemperance  and  de- 
baucheries during  life. 

Going  to  and  returning  from  Hotel  Dieu,  we  always  stop  at  "La  Mor- 
gue." It  is  the  "morning  gazette"  for  all  who  pass,  or  reside  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, the  'Hragic  theatre"  for  La  Cite.  You  have  two  opposite  points 
from  which  you  may'obtain  a  complete  moral  panorama  of  Paris,  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  La  Morgue.  La  Morgue,  (the  bone  house,)  is  a 
small  stone  building,  not  many  steps  from  Hotel  Dieu,  and  close  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Here  are  brought,  for  recognition,  the  bodies  of  all 
the  unknown,  who  are  found  dead.  On  the  right  as  you  enter,  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  Registrar;  a  little  beyond  is  a  small  room  with  a  copper  cov- 
ered dissecting  table,  where  inquests  are  made  The  hearse  room  and 
cleansing  room  are  next.  To  the  left,  separated  from  the  spectators  hall, 
by  glass  windows,  is  the  **chamber  of  the  dead,"  where,  stretched  upon  in- 
-clined  planes,  stripped  of  all  clothing  except  a  loose  partial  covering  of  oil 
cloth,  they  are  permitted  three  days  to  "lay  in  state."  Water  is  con- 
stantly dripping  from  small  tubes  upon  their  bloated  and  discolored  faces, 
sometimes  horribly  mutilated  and  disfigured.  Above  and  around  hang  the 
clothes — a  laborers  blouze  and  check  shirt;  a  bourgeois's  broadcloth  coat; 
a  neat  gown  made  in  the  latest  fashion — for  a  Parisian  woman  would  die 
decently;  a  student's  velvet  embroidered  cap;  an  infent's  swaddling 
clothes.  In  these  mournful  testimonials,  the  spectators  read  the  age,  sex, 
and  rank,  possibly  even  the  name,  of  each. 

Above,  I  am  told,  the  family  of  the  "Morgeur,"the  Charon  of  the  place, 
resides  ;  and  he  has  a  daughter  who  entertains  herself,  and  the  dead  who 
Jive  below,  with  cheerful  music. 

300  is  the  annual  average  of  bodies,  mostly  suicides,  brought  to  the 
Morgue,  five-sixths  of  whom  are  males,  and  yet  these  by  no  means 
comprise  all  the  suicides  of  Paris.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  annual  number,  but  they  are  admitted  to  be  very  numerous.  Cer- 
tainly vastly  more  numerous  in  proportion,  than  in  any  city  or  portion  of 
the  United  States.  I  protest,  therefore,  against  the  assertion  of  Falret, 
principal  physician  at  Salpetriere,  that  '^republican  forms  of  government 
favor  the  development  of  mental  alienation,  and  consequently  suicide. "-7- 
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It  was  not  during  Republican  Rome,  but  under  the  despotism  of  its  Em- 
perors, that  suicides  became  common.  Switzerland  is  remarkable  for  the 
infrequency  of  its  suicides — while  England,  France  and  Germany  pre- 
sent large  and  increasing  catalogues.  The  astonishing  increase  of  sui- 
cides during  the  French  revolution,  discloses,  not  the  etfecl  of  republican 
institutions,  but  rather  the  effect  of  no  institutions — of  anarchy,  tyranny, 
and  bald  infidelity.  To  these  causes  should  be  traced  the  1300  suicides 
committed  in  the  single*  town  of  Versailles,  during  the  year  of  the  "Reign 
of  Terror" — a  fact  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world. 

"La  Charite,"  No.  45,  rue  Jacob,  was  founded  in  1613,  by  Maria  de' 
Medicis,  who,  so  unequal  are  the  rewards  of  this  life,  died  poor  and  deser- 
ted, in  an  obscure  house  of  Cologne.  Her  heart  is  now  honored  with 
a  burial  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne  near  the  shrine  of  the  '*Three 
Wise  Men''  who  visited  first  the  Holy  Manger. 

La  Charite  contains  530  beds,  and  receives  annually  an  average  of  8000 
patients;  mortality,  1  in  10,40  —  Velpeau,  the  great  anatomist  and  mira- 
cle of  industry,  is  the  principal  surgeon.  You  have  heard  that  Parisian 
Surgeons  deride  Velpeau's  claim  to  eminence  as  an  operator.  They 
acknowledge  his  industry  and  zeal,  and  intimate,  that  with  such  quali- 
ties he  might  haye  excelled  as  a  "  blacksmith,"  or  "  farrier,"  had  he 
never  left  the  calling.  I  believe  these  intima'tions  ungenerous  and  unjust; 
he  certainly  is  not  a  rapid,  yet  for  the  same  reason  is  he,  a  more 
safe  operator.  I  give  you  his  maxim  in  his  own  words.  "Je  sais  main- 
tenant  que  sur  Phomme  vivant,  il  import  moins  d'agir  vite  qued'agir  con- 
venablement."  And  it  might  be  well  for  some  unfortunates  had 
French  Surgeons,  generally  more  of  Velpeau's  caution. 

I  have  seeja  Velpeau  operate  twice  for  cancer,  which,  with  Roux,  Blan- 
din,  Gerdy,Lisfranc,  and  others,  he  believes  originally  a  /oca?  affection  and 
only  consecutively  constitutional.  He  therefore  removes  many  cases  of 
scirrous,  and  open  cancer,  which  American  Surgeons  would  hesitate  to 
touch.  But  my  attention  has  been  especially  attracted  to  his  treatment  of 
a// simple  fractures  by  "  dextrine;"  constituting  a  species  of  the  im- 
moveable apparatus.  Whether  "dextrine"  possesses  any  decided  advan- 
tages over  the  "starch"  of  ]V|.«Suetin,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say — it  is 
certainly  liable  to  most,  if  not  all  the  objections  which  have  so  frequently 
been  made  against  the  latter,  and  indeed  against  every  other  mode  of 
close  immoveable  apparatus.  With  regard  to  either  method  as  an  indis- 
criminate practigfe,  I  have  not  changed  my  often  expressed  opinion,  that 
none  of  them  will  abide  the  test  of  time.  Even  Velpeau,  if  he  lives 
many  years,  will  be  forced  to  recall  his  abused  and  rejected  splints,  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension,  &c.  I  have  ndt,  it  is  true,  seen  in  his  wards 
an  unfortunate  result;  but  1  am  assured  by  students  of  intelligence  and 
veracity,  that  in  their  observations,  such  cases  have  occurred  under  his 
own  eye,  and  which  timely  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition,  and  appli- 
cation of  proper  apparatus  might  have  prevented — these  cases  are  not 
given  to  the  world.  He  still  adheres  to  his  method,  of  treating  Hydro- 
cele, by  injection,  of  tincture  of  iodine.  He  admits  that  he  has  by  acci- 
dent, occasionally  thrown  it  into  the  cellular  texture,  but  no  sloughing  has 
ever  followed.  He  varies  the  strength,  diluting  it  always  with  water, 
inj  acts  it  cold  and  immediately  withdraws  it.  I  saw  Liston  in  London 
using  and  reccommending  the  same,  and  I  think  it  may  now  be  held  nn 
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established  practice  in  England,  France  and  America.  Nitrate  of  silver, 
as  an  application  to  inflamed  eyes,  in  their  various  stages,  either  as  an 
unguent,  wash,  or  in  substance,  constitutes  with  him  almost  a  catholicon, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  I  have  been  riding  my  "  hobbie"  with  so 
distinguished  a  man. 

M.Gerdy  is  the  second  Surgeon  to  LaCharite,and  of  nearly  the  same  age 
with  Velpeau,  yet  much  less  distinguished.  As  a  writer  however,  upon 
various  Anatomical,  Surgical  and  Medical  topics,  he  is  well  known.  He 
has  just  now  in  press  and  partly  issued  a  large  work  entitled  '•  Physiolo- 
gie  Medicale." 

Here  also  in  the  Medical  wards  are  the  two  distinguished  pathologists, 
Andral  and  Cruvelhier.  Cruvelhier,  has  a  mild,  intelligent  and  attrac- 
tive, yet  not  handsome  face,  and  is  with  me  a  favourite.  Rayer  is  fat  as 
an  Alderman,  and  carries  himself  about  the  wards  with  such  a  distinguish- 
ed air  of  ease  and  comfort  that  you  would  scarcely  take  him  for  the  stu- 
dent'which  his  late  writings  have  shown  him  to  be.  In  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  skin  he  is  acknowledged  authority.  Bouillaud,  a  Broussaist, 
Phrenologist,  and  author  Of  a  workon  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  Fouquier 
have,  also,  each  a  service  at  La  Charite. 

Returning  from  La  Charite,  I  have  often  been  attracted  to  the  ancient 
church  of  *'  St.  Germain  des  Pres,"  or  the  "  Golden  Basilic  ;"  the  Abbey 
church  of  the  most  ancient  monastic  establishment  of  Paris,  having  been 
founded  in  the  year  560;  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Descartes,  Mabillon 
Mountfaucon,  also  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  who  in  1668,  abdicated 
his  throne  to  become  abbot  of  this  monastery.  Adjoining  is  still  seen  the 
prison  of  the  abbey,  blackened,  and  time-scathed;  now  converted  into  a  mi- 
litary guard  house. 


Case  of  Oedema  of  the  Glottis,  following  Tonsillitis.— Laryngo- 

tomy,  &o. 

Conimnnicated  fur  the  BaffiUo  Medical  Joaroa],  by  JAMES  P.  WHITE,  M.  D. 


M.  L.  F.  auctioneer,  aged  39,  spare  man,  of  active  habits,  sent  for  me 
on  the  evening  of  March  6th;  found  him  laboring  under  tonsillitis,  and 
learned  that  two  days  previous  he  had  taken  cold  by  sitting  most  of  the 
day  near  an  open  window  ;  that  sore  throat  had  succeeded,  and  that  he 
had  taken  senna  and  salts  in  operative  doses,  and  made  use  of  some  mild 
astringent  gargle.  The  attack  was  accompanied  with  considerable  febrile 
irritation,  and  moderate  local  swelling,  but  was  not  thought  dangerous  ; 
indeed,  I  was  sent  for  rather  to  prescribe  for  the  daughter,  who  was  suffer- 
ing with  the  same  affection.  The  puke  was  100,  not  very  hard  or  full; 
thirst  considerable,  drinks  taken  without  much  difficulty;  cathartic  had 
operated  during  the  day;  skin  dry  and  hot  Directed  him  to  rub  the  sur- 
face of  the  neck  with  the  following  mixture.  Jjc  camphorated  oil 
aquae  ammoniae  aa  f  i.mix;  and  as  he  had  slept  little  the  night  previous, 
gave  him  three  perspirative  anodyne  powders,  one  to  be  taken  every  3  or 
4  hours,  until  sleep  should  be  procured. 
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7th,  morning — had  taken  all  the  powders,  slept  well,  felt  refreshed, 
pulse  84,  skin  more  moist  and  cool,  and  swelling  of  tonsils  not  increased. 
Directed  the  following  recipe:  sup.  tart  potass  5 ii.,  tart  antim.  et  potass 
gr.  IV.,  mix;  to  be  dissolved  in  one  pint  hot- water,  and  take  a  wine  glass 
every  two  hours.  6p.m. — had  conversed  dunng  the  day  considerably 
relative  to  business,  and  throat  was  more  painful,  fever  increased,  tonsils 
reddened  and  increased  in  size.  Scarified  the  tonsils,  directed  the  anti- 
mony and  crem.  tartar,  which  had  been  neglected  during  the  day,  to  be 
increased  so  as  to  produce  nausea,  and  interdicted  all  conversation.  Sat- 
urday, 8  A.  M.  fever  much  diminished,  but  throat  sore  on  pressure  exter- 
nally, and  deglutition  painful.  Scarified  the  tonsils,  applied  8  leeches  to 
the  neck,  continued  the  solution,  and  moved  the  bowols  with  calomel,  fol- 
lowed by  senna  and  salts.  6  p.  m.  Bowels  had  moved  freely,  skin  moist, 
pu^se  much  softer,  and  patient  expressed  himself  as  feeling  ^'-much  better 
but  languid."  Tonsils  less  red  and  painful,  deglutition  not  very  difficult, 
and  respiration  not  at  all  interfered  with.  Directed  him  to  take  the  ano- 
dyne, as  on  Thursday  night. 

9th,  5  A.  M. — Was  called  out  of  bed  in  great  haste,  being  told  that  the 
patient  was  dying.  On  my  arrival^  found  him  unconscious,  face  engorged 
with  unarterialised  blood,  breathing  nearly  ceased,loud  and  spasmodic.  I 
immediately  raised  his  head,  thrust  the  handle  of  a  spoon  between  the  ton- 
sils, to  ascertain  if  they  were  so  large  as  to  produce  suffocation,  but  found 
them  so  far  separated  as  to  permit  the  spoon  to  be  turned  fl|itwise  without 
much  difficulty.  At  this  time,  the  larynx  and  trachea  were  pumping  like 
the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  at  each  inspiration,,  the  expiration  being  free, 
but  accompanied  by  a  flapping,  stertorous  sound.  1  immediately  suspected 
eflfusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  top  of  the  glottis,  and  proceeded  to 
expose  the  Crico-thyroid  space,  believing  the  operation  of  Laryngotomy 
afforded  the  only  chance  of  relief,  although  this  was  out  faint.  By  this 
time  my  friend  Dr.  Flint,  whose  residence  was  next  adjoining,  came  in, 
when  we  inserted  an  elastic  tube,  and  inflated  the  lungs,  making  alternate 
efforts  of  blowing  into  the  trachea  and  compressing  the  chest,  but  to  no 
purpose,  the  patient  made  not  a  single  effort  to  breathe  after  the  ope- 
ration. 

I  learned  that  he  took  one  of  the  Dovers  powders  at  6  and  9  p.  m.  and 
passed  a  comfortable  evening  ;  took  the  last  powder  at  1  a.  m.  ;  took  drink 
freely  and  slept  well  until  at  2  J,  when  his  wife  being  somewhat  alarmed 
by  his  loud  breathing  aroused  him.  He  took  at  this  time  half  a  tumblev 
of  toast  water  without  difficulty,  but  remarked  that  his  throat  felt  strangely, 
that  the  swelling  seemed  extending  downward.  He  put  his  hand  on  the 
pomum  adami,  saying  it  was  there,  and  thrust  his  finger  quite  down  into 
the  throat  in  an  effi^rt  to  feel  the  source  of  the  difficulty.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, went  again  to  sleep,  and  Mrs.  F.  whose  rest  had  been  much  dis- 
turbed, also  fell  into  a  pretty  sound  sleep,  from  which  she  was  awakened 
by  his  loud  and  stertorous  breathing,  and  on  going  to  him  found  she  could 
not  arouse  him. 


Post  Moktem  Examination  three  days  after  death;  Pres- 
ent Drs.  Josiah  Trowbridge,  Charles  Winne,  and  Austin  Flint.  On 
examining  the  larynx,  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  glottis  was  found 
greatly  distended  with  serum,  forming  large  bladders,  and  so  occupying 
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the  rima  gloltidis  as  to  have  completely  closed  the  aperture  during 
inspiration. 

Tonsils  not  greatly  enlarged.  Mucus  membrane  of  the  fauces  of  a 
dull  red  colour,  in  the  trachea  healthy. 

The  practical  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  case  are,  that  it  is 
unsafe  even  in  a  mild  cate  of  Quinsy,  to  leave  patients  without  some 
attendant  awake  beside  them,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  habit  of  all  the 
profession,  especially  during  the  subsidence  of  the  active  symptoms ;  and 
that  in  a  case  which  becomes  complicated  like  the  one  just  related,  the 
operation  of  Laryngotomy,  if  resorted  to  at  the  proper  period,  would  of- 
fer a  tolerable  chance  of  success. 

My  friend,  Prof.  De  La  Mater,  of  Cleveland,  relates  to  me  an  instance 
which  occurred  a  few  years  since,  in  which  he  operated  successfully,  al- 
though the  patient  seemed  in  articulo  mortis  at  the  time.  It  would  seem, 
however,important  to  success,  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  before 
the  brain^or  lungs  have  suffered  lesion. 

Buffalo,  May  27,  1845. 


Case  of  Pleuro-Fneumonitis. 


Reported  for  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  Xxj  Lient.  E.  B.  LONG,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A.  and  tho  Eiiitor. 


Sullivan,  Soldier,  aged  22,  of  a  robust  constitution,  after  lying  on  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  free  perspiration  and  fatigue  after  violent  exercise, 
was  attacked,  April  11th,  with  acute  pain  in  the  right^  side; .  tender- 
ness on  pressure  between  the  nbs;  respiration  frequent  and  very  painful; 
great  thirst;  tongue  furred;  pulse  105  and  hard.  Received  into  Hospital, 
under  charge  of  Surgeon  R.  C.  Wood,  U.  S  Army;  bleeding  generally 
and  topically,  at  once  resorted  to,  with  cathartics  and  diaphoretics. 

12th,  A.  M.  Pain  Subsided,  Pulse  90,  Respiration  40,  —  p.  m.. 
Pain  returned  with  great  violence;  suffocative  respiration.  Copious  vene- 
section and  cupping  repeated,  with  great  relief.  Physical  s'gns — dulness 
up  to  the  level  of  the  nipple,  anteriorly  on  the  right  side;  above  this 
sonorous  rale  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.*  When  lying  on  the  left  side 
inclining  toward  his  face,  the  resonance  of  the  lateral  division  of  that 
side  below  axilla,  good;  on  changing  his  position  and  lying  on  the  back  per- 
cussion over  the  regions  just  mentioned,  yielded  a  flat  sound.  The  act  of 
moving,  produces  acute  stitch  ;  speaks  with  difRculty  from  the  same 
cause.     Diagnosis —  Pleuritis  with  effusion. 

14th.  Entirely  free  from  pain;  pulse  small;  great  prostration  ;  was  bled 
freely  last  evening  for  recurrence  of  severe  pain.  He  has  lost  about  72  oz. 
of  blood  by  venesection  and  cupping.  Large  blister  over  right  anterior  chest, 
yesterday.     Physical  signs ;  vesication  prevented  examination  anteriorly; 

*  This  may  have   beea   tubular  respiration,  [see  subsequent  history  of  the  case] 
the  two  being  liable  to  be  confounded  without  care.    If  so  the  lung  had  already  pasBed 
from  the  first  to  the  second  stage  of  Pneumonitis.     Bronchial  or   tubular  respiration, 
according  to  LAeneo,  may   be  present  before  the  condensation  is  sufficient  to  produce 
flatness  on  percussion. — Ed. 
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posteriorly,  dullness  extends  above  lower  margin  of  the  middle  third  ; 
above  this,  respiration  is  bronchial,  with  slight  broncophony;  on  the  loft 
side,  intensity  of  respiratory  murmur  increased. 

15th.  Very  distressing  cough,  apparently  dependent  in  a  measure  on 
meteDrism,  and  relieved  by  the  operation  of  an  enema.  At  evening  pulse 
130.  The  physical  signs  render  certain  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  Pos- 
teriorly there  is  dullness  over  the  whole  right  side,with  bronchial  respira- 
tion down  to  the  inferior  third,  and  distinct  broncophony  ;  vesication  pre- 
vents exploration  anteriorly.  From  the  general  character  of  the  vital  and 
physical  signs  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  it  was  regarded  as  pleuritis,  and 
the  characteristic  sign  of  a  complicating  pneumonitis  either  overlooked, 
(crepitant  rale)  or  it  had  ceased  before  the  fii*st  examination. 

16th,  A.M. — Pulse  100;  face  flushed;  cough  less  painful;  no  expecto- 
ration  has  as  yet  appeared.  Bronchial  respiration  and  broncophony  over 
right  side.  Evening  exacerbation,  as,  also,  on  previous  days.  Pulse  120; 
cough  more  painful. 

17th — Aspect  and  general  symptoms  improved.  Near  the  inferior  an- 
gle of  scapula,  slight  sub-crepitant  rale. 

18th — Much  improved. 

19th — Pulse  90;  tongue  covered  with  brown  fur.  jSi/i7Z  no  expectora- 
tion, 

22d — Pulse  100;  dullness  and  bronchial  respiration  continue;  slight  sub- 
crepitant  rale  in  sub-mamary  region. 

23d — Cpugh  distressing ;  sub-crepitant  rale  continues;  Epistaxis  last 
evening;  pulse  80;  feeble;  tongue  pale  red,  and  nearly  clean.  Physical 
signs  the  same.  Can  rest  comfortably  only  on  back;  turning  on  to  left 
side  excites  distressing  cough. 

28th — Pulse  70;  tongue  clean.  Respiration  still  accelerated.  No  ex- 
pectoration, 

29th — Bronchial  character  of  respiration  much  diminished.  Resonance 
on  percussion  improved,  but  still  dull.  He  is  dressed  and  permitted  to 
walk  out.     Appetite  good. 

This  was  a  case  of  rleurO-Pneumonitis,  a  combination  which  is  not  now 
regarded  as  frequent,  the  pleuritis  so  often  accompanying  Pneumonitis, 
being  considered  to  be  a  secondary  complication  in  most' instances.  Acute 
Pleuritis  here  existed  from  the  first,  and  from  the  severity  of  its  symptoms 
masked  the  first  stage  of  the  Pneumonitis. 

The  efficacy  of  copious  and  repeated  blood-letting  was  very  manifest 
in  this  case.  The  patient  was  placed  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
simultaneous  attack  of  the  disease  upon  the  two  structures,  and  the  sudden 
interruption  of  the  function  of  hematosis  in  the  right  chest.  The  relief 
from  the  successive  bleedings  was  marked,  and  the  prompt  and  bold  use 
of  this  potent  remedy  probal^ly  saved  the  patient. 

The  rapidity  of  the  convalescence  as  indicated  by  the  general  symptoms 
and  the  local  signs  is  also  an  interesting  feature,  evincing  the  vigour  of  the 
patient's  constitution. 

The  absence  of  expectoration  is  another  striking  circumstance.  Ttiis, 
although  rare,  has  been  noticed  by  authors  ;  Andral  gives  an  account  of 
a  case  of  pneumonitis  in  which  neitKfer  cough  nor  sputa  were  present. 

.  The  advantage  of  physical  signs  was  very  manifest.  The  symptoms 
would  alone  indicate  very  severe  pleuritis.     In  the  absence  of  the  charac- 
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teristic  viscid,  rusty  sputa  of  pzieamonitis,  the  latter  could  hardly  bare 
been  diagnosticated  without  the  aid  of  physical  exploration. 

The  reporters  of  this  case  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  o(  Drr  Wood 
for  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  progress  under  his  judicious  manage-' 
ment,  and  for  permission  to  report  it  for  the  Journal.  Dr.  Wood  has, 
also,  obligingly  offered  every  facility  to  report  interesting  cases  which 
may  hereafter  occur  at  the  Hospital  connected  with  the  military  post  at 
this  place. 

May  M^  1845. 


Case  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  with  Operation  of  Lit&otomy; 


Commonicatcd  for  fbe  Baffalo  Medical  Joarnal,  by  ALOGN  S,  BPRAGUE^  M.  D, 


I  was  called  about  the  first  of  April  last,  to  see  the  son  of  George  Stab* 
lie,  now  of  this  city,  but  a  few  years  since  from  France,  and  found  him 
suffering  from  some  disease  of  the  bladder.  I  learned  from  his  parents 
that  he  was  born  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1834;  that  he  wcus  sent  into  the 
country  to  be  nursed,  under  the  care  of  a  woman  having  charge  of  a  vine- 
yard, who  was  in  the  habit  daily  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  Bur- 
gundy wine,  and  of  giving  it  plentifully  to  the  child. 

He  was  restored  to  his  parents  at  the  age  of  28  months,  tolerably  heal- 
thy, but  in  the  habit  of  urinating  in  bed  almost  every  night.  Inconti- 
nence of  urine,  and  a  habit  of  constantly  pulling  at  the  prepuce,  were  the 
only  circumstances  which  attracted  attention  until  about  five  years  since, 
when  his  parents  first  discovered  that  he  manifested  pain  in  making  water. 
Since  that  time  the  pain  has  been  constant,  and  latterly  very  severe. 

At  the  time  I  was  called,  he  presented  the  following  appearances:  age 
eleven  .years;  stature,  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  child  at  seven;  counte- 
nance pale,  emaciated;  digestive  organs  impaired;  incontinence  of  urine; 
severe  pains  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  particularly  immediately  after 
evacuating  it;  frequent  discharge  of  bloody  mucus,  accompanied  by  ge- 
neral debility. 

Suspecting  stone,  I  sounded  him  at  my  second  visit,  and  found  one. 

After  a  consultation  with  my  medical  friends,  an  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  difficulty  was  proposed  to  the  boy's  parents,  and  their  assent 
readily  obtained.  He  was  immediately  put  on  a  preparatory  treatment, 
and  the  operation  performed  on  the  22d  of  May,  under  tolerably  favora- 
ble circumstances. 

After  the  bowels  had  been  evacuated  by  an  injection,  the  staff  was  in- 
troduced. The  stone  being  recognized  by  several  medical  gentlemen 
present,  he  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  secured  in  the  usual  manner.  I 
then  commenced  my  first  incision  just  below  the  scrotum  at  the  raphe, 
and  carried  it  to  midway  between  the  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  a 
few  subsequent  touches  with  the  kniCe,  aided  by  my  finger  nail,  brought 
me  to  the  membranous  port  of^the  urethra,  when  the  groove  of  the  staff 
was  easily  discovered.  The  urethra  was  severed  to  the  extent  of 
about  half  an  inch.     The  staff  was  now  seized  with  my  left  hand,  and 
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taking  the  gorget  with  tha  other,  its  beak  was  placed  cautiously  mto  the 
groove  of  the  staff,  tjalauced,  then  pushed  steadily  into  the  bladder.  At 
this  instant  the  boy  made  a  violent  struggle,  the  rectum  became  inflated, 
and  was  slightly  wounded*  Immediately  after  the  incisions  were  comple- 
ted, the  finger  was  pa^ed  into  the  bladder,  and  the  stone  distinctly  felt  I 
took  a  small  forceps,  introduced  it  on  the  withdrawal  of  iiay  finger, 
seized  the  stone,  and  extracted  it  without  difliculty* 

The  bladder  was  thoroughly  rinsed  with  warm  milk  and  water,  a  gam 
elastic  tube  inserted  into  the  wound,  the  limbs  fastened  together,  and  the 
boy  laid  on  his  left  side  in  bed.  No  vessel  requiring  a  ligature  was  cut 
during  the  operation,  nor  was  there  any  hemorrhage  afterward  demand- 
ing attention*  Directions  were  given  to  have  all  motion  avoided, .  and 
strict  injunction  to  keep  the  patient  entirely  on  barley  or  rice  water 
and  mucilages.  The  tube  was  removed  on  the  second  day.  The  urine 
passed  partially  on  the  tenth,  and  entirely  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Liquid 
feces  likewise  passed  through  the  wound  for  a  short  time.  After  the  fif- 
teenth day,  however,  all  the  discharges  were  passed  naturally,  and  on  the 
twenty-second  day  after  the  operation,  the  wound  was  entirely  healed. 

Two  or  three  things  naturally  suggest  themselves  for  consideration  in 
the  foregoing  case.  One  is,  that  no  case  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  as  I  am 
informed,  has  ever  been  known  to  have  originated  in  this  vicinity. 

Another  is,  the  manner  in  which  this  child  was  treated  during  infancy. 

And  still  another,  the  readiness  with  which  the  parts  healed,  after  the 
rectum  had  been  wounded. 

The  stone  was  an  inch  in  length,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  was  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  probably 
belongs  to^the  class  of  lithates. 

Buffalo'  June  20,  1845. 
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Oases  of  fracture  of  Oranium  and  dislocation  of  IHna. 


Communicated  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Hamilton,  t>y  DARWIN  COLVIN,  ilf.  D. 


P&OF.  Hamilton  :  —  Clyde,  April  3,  1845. 

Dear  8ir — I  send  you  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  Cranium,  with  wound 
of  the  Median  Meningeal  Artery,  producing  extravasation  and  death. 
The  circumstances  were  these :  —  A  father  and  son  while  attending  our 
town  meeting  became  intoxicated,  and  in  consequence  of  the  son's  ill  treat- 
ment of  his  father,  the  old  gentleman  threw  a  piece  of  board  and  it  struck 
him  (his  son)  about  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  He  did 
not  jallj  but  seemed  to  be  rather  unconscious  for  a  minute,  when  he 
recovered,  and  was  about  the  streets  for  an  hour  or  so,  seeming  to  be  as 
well  as  usual,  trading  horses.  &c.  In  about  two  hours  he  began  to  mani^ 
fast  some  symptoms  of  compression,  vomiting,  inability  to  stand,  &c.  He 
was  put  into  the  waggon,  carried  home,  whicn  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  did  not  speak  during  the  short  time  he  lived,  and  no  medical 
advice  was  called  until  five  the  following  morning.    I  was  then  sent  for. 
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but  he  died  before  J  arrived,  and  no  examination  was  allowed  at  that  tim^* 
Our  people,  however,  together  with  myself,  suspecting  that  his  death  wa« 
in  consequence  of  the  blow,  obtained  a  coroner^s  inquest,  and  upon  examina- 
tion, r  found  a  fracture  of  the  squamous  portion,  together  with  a  wound  of  the 
Median  Meningeal  Artery  as  it  lay  enclosed  in  its  bony  canal.  There 
was  a  very  large  coagulum  resting  upon  the  left  hemisphere.  My  testi- 
mony was  that  he  came  to  his  death  by  a  blow  inflicted  by  his  father. 

My  father  and  myself  have  had  another  very  interesting  case  viz.  of  lux- 
tion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Ulna,  without  fracture  of  the  Olecranon  or 
Coronoid,  A  gentleman  in  descending  the  stairs  of  his  barn  fell,  and 
luxated  the  upper  end  of  the  Ulna  inward  and  outward.  When  we  saw 
him  we  found  the  olecranon  process  presenting  anteriorly,  and  the  coronoid 
a  little  more  inward  than  backward  ;  in  fact  the  bone  had  slipped  around 
and  rested  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inner  condyle !  We  could  detect 
no  fracture,  and.  as  it  has  terminated,  there  was  none.  We  found  great 
difficulty  in  reducing  it,  it  requiring  three  assistants.  The  integument 
was  so  tense  over  the  coronoid  that  ecchymosis  had  taken  place,  amoun- 
ting, in  fact,  almost  to  a  compound  dislocation.  The  elbow  from  side  to 
side  measured  some  six  inches.  I  applied  a  straight  splint  for  a  short 
time.  The  inflammation  at  first  was  very  severe  and  the  swelling  great. 
After  it  began  to  subside  I  had  him  use  motion,  which  he  now  does,  and  the 
joint  seems  to  be  very  perfect.  He  cannot  extend  it  quite  so  far  as  the 
other,  but  I  think  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  and  swelling 
not  having  entirely  subsided,  the  extension  increasmg  as  the  inflam- 
mation  subsides.     We  hope  for  its  successful  recovery. 

1  am  yours,  &c.,  DARWIN  COLVIN. 


A  Slngulax  Attempt  at  Suleide  In  a  Lunatic. 


Ck>ininunicated  fur  the  Bafialo  Medical  Jonrnal,  by  G.  N.  BUR  WELL,  M.  D. 


In  February,  1843,  a  German  was  brought  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at- 
tached to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockley.  He  had  been  in 
this  country  a  number  of  years,  spoke  English  very  intelligibly,  and  as 
an  occupation,  followed  the  putting  up  of  anatomical  preparations  and 
skeletons,  becoming  thus  pretty  well  versed  in  anatomy.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  well  known  to  most  of  the  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Philadelphia. 

He  had  not  been  insane  long;  was  then  subject  to  violent  paroxysms 
of  rage,  during  which  he  had  to  be  very  carefully  watched  to  prevent  him 
from  injuring  those  about  him.  A  tendency  to  injure  himself  had  also 
been  noticed  at  these  times,  but  not  in  any  great  degree.  During  the  in- 
tervals of  the  paroxysms  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  the*  halls,  etc.  as  he 
pleasc3d.     He  would  then  be  very  quiet,  although  not  fully  rational. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  intervals  of  quiet  that  I  saw  him  at  one  of 
my  regular  evening  visits,  to  the  wards.  He  came  up  to  me,  shook  hands, 
and  conversed  readily  and  pleasantly.  I  remember  noticing,  in  passing 
the  door  of  his  room  or  cell,  three  or  four  crackers  lying  on  a  small  stand 
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at  the  head  of  his  bed,  which,  at  his  request,  had  been   given  him  by  the 
nurse. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  after  leaving  him,  and  while  engaged  in  anoth- 
er ward  near  by,  I  received  word  to  come  to  him  in  haste,  for  he  was  dy- 
ing. All  the  nurse  could  tell  me  was,  that  he  was  heard  to  fall  in  his  cell, 
and  on  going  to  him,  he  was  found  on  the  floor  insensible.  He  was  laid 
on  his  bed,  and  word  sent  to  me.  On  reaching  his  bed-side,  a  glance  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  all  the  difficulty  lay  in  or  about  his  windpipe. 

There  were  violent  efforts  at  respiration,  no  cough,  face  getting  more 
and  more  livid  every  instant,  the  veins  of  his  neck  and  temples  largely 
swollen,  and  his  mouth  tightly  closed.  He  was  then  and  continued  for 
sometime,  perfectly  insensible,  and  while  in  this  state,  remained  passive 
in  our  hands. 

I  immediately  thrust  my  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  found  it  full  of 
mashed  cracker;  that  about  the  cheeks  and  teeth  was  very  finely  divided 
arid  doughy  from  the  mixture  of  saliva;  farther  in  it  was  coarser  and  drier; 
back  in  the  fauces  there  were  some  pieces  nearly  as  large  as  the  end  of  a- 
man's  thumb,  while  back  and  below  this  mass  of  cracker,  and  lying  di- 
rectly over  the  rima-glottidis  was  a  piece  of  paper  folded  to  four  or  five 
thicknesses,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  square.  This  had  evidently 
been  first  pushed  back  into  the  fauces,  and  the  cracker  then  swallowed 
upon  it,  forcing  it  down  upon  the  rima-glottidis.  He  must  have  done  this 
without  breathing,  and  within  half  of  a  minute. 

Then  came  the  insensibility  and  the  fall  which  gave  the  alarm.  For 
a  few  minutes  it  became  uncertain  whether  he  would  live  until  I  could 
free  his  naouth  and  throat,  and  as  a  precaution,  instruments  were  obtained, 
that  if  necessary  I  might  open  his  trachea. 

The  air  began-  to  pass  into  the  larynx  before  the  fauces  were  entirely 
cleared  out,  and  immediately  he  began  to  manifest  some  sensibility,  show- 
ing itself  in  general  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  us,  and  in  rigidly  closing  his 
mouth  so  that  pine  sticks  had  to  be  obtained  to  put  between  his  teeth,  to 
enable  me  to  finish  clearing  out  his  throat;  fits  of  coughing  soon  came  on, 
which  much  assisted  me  in  this.  The  first  words  he  spoke  were  vio- 
lent oaths,  deprecating  our  efforts  in  saving  him,  and  his  passion  and  anger 
were  excessive  for  a  while  afterwards,  and  very  painful  to  witness. 

No  injury  resulted  to  him  from  the  attempt. 

Ohemlcal  Analysis  of  Rhubarb  or  Pie -plant. 

Comnranicated  for  the  Buffalo  Medical  Joarnal,  by  Laent.  E.  R.  LONG,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A. 


Da.  Flint  :  — 

Dear  Sir —  In  the  first  number  of  your  journal  you  notice  a  case  of 
supposed  poisoning  from  the  Pie-plant,  and  request  an  analysis  of  the 
same,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  Oxalic  Acid  that  enters  into  its 
composition,  as  this  is  presumed  to  be  its  deleterious  principle 

I  have  submitted  this  vegetable  to  the  process  given  below  ;  and  as  the 
results  in  two  experiments,  were  the  same,  it  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Process ;  —  Take  1-4  lb  of  the  stalks  (Petioles)  of  the  plant,  reduce 
them  to  a  pulp  on  a  grater,  add  pint  a  of  rain  water;  then  bi-carb  Potass. 
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5i  j — ^to  separate  the  free  Oxalic  Acid  from  the  other  elements  of  the  veg- 
etable. Pass  the  liquor  through  a  coarse  filter  to  remove  the  vegetable 
fibre  aud  other  insoluble  ingredients.  To  the  solution  add  mur.  lime,  q.  s. 
to  precipitate  the  Oxalic  Acid  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  Oxalate  of 
Lime  ;  collect  this  on  a  paper  filter  and  dry  it.  We  thus  obtain  all  the 
free  acid  in  the  plant.  To  extract  the  portion  which  is  in  combination 
with  lime,  treat  the  residue  found  on  the  first  filter  with  nitric  acid ; 
add  bi-carb  Potass,  and  filter  through  paper  as  before  ;  collect  the  matter 
on  the  filter  and  dry  it.  This  is  a^so  Oxalate  of  Lime,  soluble  in  Nitric 
Acid  and  insoluble  in  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid ;  subjecting  these  two 
portions  of  Oxalate  of  lime  to  a  red  heat,  it  will  be  converted  into  carb. 
of  lime  ;  the  weight  gr.  10.  This  gives  sufficient  data  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  Oxalic  acid.  For,  as  Carb.  lime  consists  of  Ca.  O.  plus  C. 
02,  28,5 — 1  eq.  base  plus  22,12  1  eq.  acid=50,62  eq.,  we  have  28,5  parts 
of  lime,  in  50,62  parts  of  the  Carb.  There  being  10  gr.  of  the  latter, 
of  course  there  will  be  about  5,3  gr.  of  the  former ;  for  Oxalate  of  lime 
is  composed  of  Ca.  O.  28.5  plus  C2  03  36,  plus  2  aq.  18=82,74,  eq.  From 
which  we  see  that  the  lime  is  to  the  Oxalic  acid  in  the  ratio  of  28,5  to  36. 
Hence,  as  the  combining  equivalents  of  the  lime,  in  the  Carb.  and  Oxalate 
are  the  same,  if  we  have  5,3  gr.  of  lime,  there  will  be  6  4-10  gr.  of  the 
Oxalic  acid.  This  gives  24  3-5  gr.  of  the  acid  to  1  lb  (avoirdupois)  of  the 
plant. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  above  process  we  observe  a  beautiful  exhibition 
of  elective  affinity.  When  the  Nitric  acid  is  added,  the  lime  lets  go  the 
Oxalic  acid  and  unites  with  the  Nitric;  but  upon  the  aedition  of  the  Bi. 
Carb.  Potass,  the  Nitric  acid  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  alkali  than 
for  the  lime,  gives  up  the  latter  and  unites  by  preference  to  the  former  ; 
when  the  Oxalic  acid  again  reunites  to  the  lime,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Carb.  acid,  which  is  also  present  in  a  nascent  state  ; — the  most  favorable 
for  chemical  union. 

It  was  also  remarked  that  the  Oxalate  of  lime  before  it  was  exposed 
to  heat,  weighed  16  gr.  and  the  Carb.  produced  10  gr. ;  the  eq.  of  the 
Oxalate  being  82,74,  and  the  eq.  of  the  Carb.  50,62  ;  it  will  appear  that 
the  equivalents  and  the  weights  are  in  the  same  ratio.  This  confirms  the 
theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Oxalic  acid,  i.e.  C.  O.  plus  C.  02. ;  for 
the  Oxalate  loosing'  one  eq.  of  C.  O.  (14.)  and  two  eq.  of  water  (18); 
total  loss  82  :  this  deducted  from  its  eq.  82,74  leaves  50,74,  the  equivalent 
(nearly)  of  the  Carb. 

If  the  above  analysis  be  correct  it  seems  that  the  small  bundles  of  the 
Pie-plant  found  in  market,  weighing  about  1  lb.,  contain  a  little  more  than 
3j.  of  the  acid.  Now  the  question  of  practical  importance  is,  whether 
any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  its  use  as  an  article  of  diet.  The 
minimum  fatal  dose  of  the  Crystalized  acid  on  record  in  Standard  Works, 
is  §ss.;  but  it  would  doubtless  be  unsafe  to  take  a  much  smaller  dose  than 
this  of  the  acid  in  a  free  state.  Yet  as  the  dilute  acid  is  regarded  and  used 
as  a  safe  refrigernt  in  fevers,  and  as  a  portion  of  it  in  the  Pie-plant  exists 
in  combination  with  lime  and  is  therefore  inert,  it  would  seem  hardly 
probable  that  any  deleterious  effects  would  result  from  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  plant. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning 
from  this  acid  the  proper  antidote  is  Carbonate  of  lime,  or  Carb.  of 
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Magnesia,  as  these  will  form  insoluble  Salts  with  the  acid. — The  alkalies 
form  soluble  Oxalates  possessing  poisonous  properties. 

I  will  add  that  in  one  of  the  above  experiments  the  Petioles  or  Stalks, 
were  used  ;  in  the  other,  both  the  stalk  and- leaf,  without  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  result.  Yours,  truly, 

June  bth,  1845.  E.  R.  LOi^G. 


EDITORIAL,  MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE,  &e. 

Extraction  of  the  Uterus  in  an  effort  to  remove  the  Placenta,  and  con^ 
sequent  trial  for  mal-practice, — Remarks  on  legal  responsibility  for  maU 
practice, — The  Boston  Medical  Journal  for  April  30th  ult.  quotes  from 
an  English  Journal  an  account  of  a  practitioner  in  Norfork,  Eng.  who, 
in  attempting  to  remove  the  after-birth  in  an  hour  or  two  after  delivery, 
extracted  both  placenta  and  uterus,  together  with  most  of  the  large  intes- 
tine. The  woman  died  in  half  an  hour.  A  post-mortem  examination  was 
held  before  a  coroner's  jury,  and  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  rendered.  On 
a  subsequent  trial,  however,  an  acquittal  was  instantly  returned  on  the 
ground  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  an  error  of  judgment,  and  *'Hhat  a 
medical  man  should  not  he  punished  for  the  death  of  a  patient,  when  he 
had  used  all  the  skill  he  possessed,  and  had  not  shown  criminal  neglect,  or 
wilful  inattention.^' 

That  such  an  accident  should  occur  to  any  respectable-  practitioner, 
will,  we  presume,  strike  our  readers  with  surprise,  and  that  such  a  verdict 
was  rendered,  will,  perhaps,  be  hardly  less  surprising.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  first  event  of  the  kind  that  has  happened.  In  fact,  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Lancet  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  case  in  which  the  uterus 
was  first  inverted,  and  after  long  and  fruitless  efforts  to  tear  it  away  by 
manual  force,  it  was  cut  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors;  a  midwife  occa- 
sionally relieving  the  accoucheur  when  his  fingers  were  fatigued  !  Two 
cases,  at  least,  have  been  reported  in  this  country  within  the  last  few 
years.  In  one  of  these  the  -practitioner  was  a  man  of  considerable  expe- 
rience, and  was  reputed  to  be  a  respectable  member  of  the  profession. — 
The  other,  we  believe,  was  an  irregular  practitioner.  In  both  cases  trials 
were  had,  but  we  are  not  able  to  refer  to,  or  recollect  the  circumstances 
attending  them,  or  their  results.  We  much  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
principle  upon  which  the  English  practitioner  was  acquitted,  obtains  in 
this  country  to  the  same  extent  in  criminal  or  other  prosecutions  for  mal- 
practice. 

The  above  case  furnishes  a  text  for  some  remarks  on  the  extent  to 
which  a  practitioner  is  equitably  responsible  for  mal-practice.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  involves  numerous  considerations  which  would  require  not 
a  little  space  for  their  full  discussion.  We  can  only  indulge  in  a  few  brief 
reflections,  which  will  not  relate  to  the  above  casein  particular,  but  to  the 
subject  in  general. 

Assuming  that  a  practitioner  acts  with  no  malicious  intent,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  desire  to  do  service  to  his  patient  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  that  he  is  faithful  and  attentive  in  his  services,  it  is  certainly  extreme- 
ly diffii^ult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  determine  where  to  draw  the  line  of 
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responsibility,  if  injury  arise  from  errors  of  judgment.  A  superior  intel* 
lect,  thesoundest  judgment,  and  pre-eminent  attainments,  by  no  means  af- 
ford an  infallible  security  against  serious  mistakes.  For  an  example,  it 
has  occurred  to  more  than  one  distinguished  surgeon  to  perform  lithotomy 
when  no  stone  in  the  bladder  existed.  Suppose  the  patient  in  such  a  case 
to  die  from  the  operation  ?  Is  the  surgeon  guilty  of  man-slaughter?  Nu- 
merous analagous  instances  might  be  quoted;  and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  in  the  experience  of  the  most  eminent  practical  members  of  our  profes- 
sion, there  have  not  occurred  not  a  few  cases  in  which  unfortunate  results 
have  developed  errors,  which,  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  be  glad  to 
redeem,  at  whatever  cost.  We  make  this  statement  in  all  frankness,  for 
we  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time  reflecting  no  disgrace  upon 
the  profession.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
our  duties,  and  the  subjects  which  they  involve,  this  must  necessarily  be 
true. 

The  question  then  recurs,  where  shall  we  fix  the  limits  separating  ven-  . 
ial  errors  from  those  to  which  a  legal  penalty  should  be  rigorously  at- 
tached ?  The  more  we  reflect  upon  this  question  with  candor  and  impar- 
tiality, the  more  difficult  becomes  the  answer,  and  we  much  doubt  if  any 
principle  can  be  adopted  which  will  admit  of  easy  application  in  the  adju- 
dication of  cases  of  alleged  mal-practice. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  involved  than  those  which  belong  to 
the  subject  thus  abstractedly  presented. 

In  claiming  damages,  or  the  enforcement  of  penalties  for  mal-practice, 
the  ground  is  of  course  taken  that  members  of  society  have  a  right  to. re- 
quire in  medical  practitioners  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill. — 
Now,  has  society  this  right,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent 2  If  such  a  right  in 
reality  exists,  it  is  obvious  it  must  have  been  acquired  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er; it  cannot  exist  as  a  matter  of  course^  irtherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  Now  what  has  society  done  to  have  become  passessed  of  a  right 
to  make  a  requisition  upon  the  medical  profession  for  a  certain  amount  of 
attainment  and  practical  ability,  and  if  these  are  absent,  to  enforce  criminal 
or  civil  penalties?  Does  society  assume  the  prerogative  to  educate  medical 
men  ?  Not  at  all.  All  that  society  does,  is  occasionally  to  make  through 
her  legislators  some  small  appropriations  for  medical  schools,  but  not 
more,  nor  so  much  as  to  institutions  for  other  branches  of  learning,  and 
for  the  advantages  of  these  the  medical  student  is  required  to  pay  a  proper 
pecuniary  equivalent.  Does  society  exert  authority  to  render  the  profes- 
sion in  itself  desirable  and  honorable  ?  ,No.  Society  vouchsafes  no  le- 
gal privileges,  gives  no  protection, — but  on  the  contrary,  has  decided  vir- 
tually, that  a  thorough  medical  education  constitutes  not  the  least  claim  to 
distinction  or  peculiar  rights.  Does  society  bestow  with  a  liberal  hand  pe- 
cuniary emolument  ?  By  no  means.  There  is  not  a  class  of  men  more 
poorly  paid  for  their  services  than  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  society  presumes  to  act  as  if  physicians  were  so  deep- 
ly in  its  debt,  or  that  it  has  such  extraordinary  claims,  that  an  error  of 
judgment,  and  even  ignorance,  are  to  be  held  to  a  stringent  accountability! 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  position  which  society  arrogates,  is 
unjust  and  unwarrantable.  No  doubt  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  lives  and 
bodies  of  its  members  should  be  protected  against  mal-practice,  but  before 
society  assumes  the  right  to  punish  ignorance  and  unskil fulness,  let  some*' 
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thing  be  done  to  substantiate  a  valid  claim  to  the  advantages  of  learning 
and  skill.  Let  liberal  appropriations  be  made  for  the  promotion  of  medi- 
cal education;  let  the  avenues  to  knowledge  be  thrown  open,  successful 
attainment  encouraged  and  rewarded,  and  the  possession  of  a  medical 
diploma  made  to  confer  honor  on  its  possessor;  let  the  profession  receive 
protection  in  its  just  rights  and  dignity  ;  legalize  the  study  of  Anatomy  ; 
endow  Hospitals,  and  constitute  them  schools  of  practical  medicine.  Let 
Society  perform  on  her  part  these  just  and  reasonable  obligations,  and  then 
she  may  with  some  show  of  propriety  demand  on  the  parr,  of  the  profes- 
sion that  its  members  shall  not  only  be  attentive  and  careful,  but  intelligent 
and  well  educated. 

The  present  liability  of  medical  men  to  vexatious  prosecutions  for  mal- 
practice is  peculiarly  aggravating.  In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  injustice 
of  the  thing,  ihey  have  to  contend  against  the  unprincipled  malignity  and 
sordid  motives  of  any  who  choose  to  prosecute,  and  often  against  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudices  of  those  who  are  to  adjudicate.  We  venture  to  say 
that  a  high  minded  honorable  man  never  commenced  a  -suit  for  mal- 
practice. Such  an  instance  certainly  never  came  within  our  knowledge. 
Those  who  seek  this  method  of  redress  are  generally  of  that  class  who 
would  never  repay  with  gratitude  or  pecuniary  remuneration  medical 
services,  however  important  they  may  have  been  to  their  welfare.  It  is 
a  cruel  hardship  for  a  medical  man  to  be  obliged  to  contend  with  such 
individuals. 

Then,  again,  his  cause  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  jury,  who,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed,  are  incompetent  to  decide   upon   its   equitable 
merits.     This  jury  will    most  likely  embrace  some   individuals   whose 
feelings  have  been   rendered  hostile  to  the   medical  profession  through 
some  of  the  various  means,  which,  for  selfish  purposes,  are  constantly 
employed  to  bring  about  such  an  opposition  in  the  minds  of  the  commu- 
nity.    Is  it  just  or  proper  that  the  professional  duties  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner should  be  decided  upon  by  men  of  this  stamp  ?     Yet  it  can  hardly 
be  avoided  in  the  indiscriminate  selection  of  the  members  of  a  jury.     But 
granting  that  their  judgments  are  not  in  any  instances  liable  to  be  affected  by 
preconceived  opposition  or  dislike,  are  jury-men  competent  to  determine 
whether  an  error  or  fault  in  a  medical  practitioner  be  excusable  or  not  ? 
To  do  this  presupposes  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  involved, 
of  which  they  are  generally  totally  ignorant.     In  fact,  we  might,  with 
exceptions  and  qualifications,  extend  these  remarks  to  embrace  the  whole 
court  as  well  as  the  jury-box  ;  and,  if  our  space  permitted,  it  would  be 
easy  to  adduce  instances  in  which  the  instructions  of  Judges  to  Juries  with 
reference  to  their  verdict,  fully  sustain,    if  not  the   first,  certainly  the 
second  ground  of  incompetency  which  has  just  been  referred  to.     But  it 
is  quite  needless  in  addressing  the  Medical  Profession  to  labor  to  prove 
the  incompetency  of  ordinary  legal  tribunals   to   adjudicate    equitably 
upon  cases  of  alleged  mal-practice.     The  profession  well  know  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  abundant  facts  might  be  collected  in  which  the  results  dem- 
onstrate it,  without  the  necessity  of  argument  to  show  why  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  so. 

The  conditions  which  society  imposes  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  are 
peculiarly  prescriptive  and  inconsistent.  *  Other  callings  of  aiiolagous 
responsibilities   are   comparatively   exempt    from   them.      Suppose,  for 
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example,  an  architect  to  construct  a  public  edifice  designed  to  accommodate 
a  certain  nnmber  of  persons  ;  the  principles  of  construction  prove  to  be 
defective,  and  through  his  Wtint  of  judgment  or  ignorance,  a  muhiiude  of 
live>  are  lost,  injuries  inflicted,  &c.  Is  the  architect  in  this  instance  held 
to  a  strict  accountability  1  Was  there  ever  an  instance  in  which  punish- 
menf  was  inflicted  for  this  sort  of  roal-practice  1  Other  illustrations  could 
be  cited  ;  but  this  will  suffice.  Now  compare  the  actual  responsibility  in 
the  two  cases.  The  architect  in  his  constructions  has  every  element  at 
his  disposal.  The  strength  of  material,  the  principles  of  mechanics,  &c.y  - 
can  all  be  mathematically  determined  and  applied.  Hence,  there  can  be 
comparatively  no  excuse  for  error  of  judgment  or  ignorance.  How 
difierent  the  problems  which  are  to  be  solved  in  medical  practice,  where 
the  elements  are  ever  varying,  rarely  if  ever  to  be  estimated  with  mathe- 
matical precision,  and  where  the  result  is  constantly  liable  to  be  affected 
by  contingencies  which  cannot  be  foreseen  and  provided  against ! 

The  truth  is,  society  is  guilty  of  a  grievous  wrong  toward  the  Medical 
Profession  in  this  particular  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  exera- 
plifying  the  fact  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  toward 
the  profession,  are,  as  it  is  most  charitable  to  think,  very  imperfectly 
understood,    and,   consequently,    very   imperfectly    performed.     Society 
avails  itself  of  the  benefits  which  medical   science  confers  upon  it,  but 
refuses  a   grateful  reciprocation.     Its  relations  have  become  too  much 
those  of  a  tyrannical  task-master,  rather  than  those  of  a  fostering  and 
indulgent   parent.     In   thus  expressing  ourselves  with  some  warmth,  it 
may  be   proper  to   say,  thai  our  feelings   are   rot   sharpened  by  any 
thing  derived   from  our  own  experience,  but  have  been   derived    from 
general  observation  and  reflection  upon  the  subjeet.     If  it  should  appear 
to  any  of  our  readers  that  our  assertions  are  too  strong,  or  our  positions 
untenable,  we  shall  be  glad' to  have  them  corrected,  and  we  will  willingly 
afford  reasonable  space  for  the  expression  of  different  views,  if  there  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  amorig  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession.    To  our  mind,    the  position  of  a  medical  man,  especially  if  he 
practice  Surgery,  (which  is  nrore  exposed  because  the  results  are  more 
palpable,)  is  invested  with  a  risk  to  which  it  ought  not  to  be  exposed. 
His  reputation,  which  is  his  all,  and  should  be  dear  to  him  as  life,  is  at 
the  mercy  of  events  which  he  cannot  secure  himself  against.     No  one, 
whatever  be  his  character  and  attainments,  is  perfectly  safe.     Public  opin- 
ion demands  that  he  shall  not  decline  any  responsibility,  and  yet  by  assu- 
ming it,  he  may  incur  the  danger  of  becoming   the   victim  of  personal 
malice  or  cupidity,  which   invoke  successfully  in  their  behalf  the  tribunals 
of  Justice ! 

But  we  may  be  asked  would  you  have  no  personal  accountability  ; 
would  you  remove  all  penalties  and  liabilities  )  We  answer,  no.  We 
would  have  a  substitute  for  the  present  method  of  repressing  ignorant 
assumption,  recklessness  and  neglect,  which  would  involve  less  liability  of 
personal  injustice,  and  at  the  same  time  be  more  effectual  in  accomplishing 
the  object,  which  is,  or  should  be,  to  prevent  the  evils  by  proper  penalties. 
We  are  not  prepared,  if  we  had  space,  to  present  any  matured  plan.  The 
great  principle,  however,  of  the  reform  which  we"  would  advocate,  is  that 
the  adjudication  and  presentment  of  cases  of  mal-practice  should  be  made 
by  the  medical  profession  itself,  and  the  penalties,  excepting  in  extraordi- 
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nary  cases,  should  be  reprimand,  suspension,  or  expulsion  from  the  Profes- 
sion with  subsequent  disability  to  practice.  For  mo&t  cases  these  would 
flfford  punishment  sufficiently  adequate  to  the  fault.  It  would  do  away 
with  the  sordid  inducement  now  held  out  to  unprincipled  individuals,  to 
endeavor  to  speculate  upon  the  ill  success,  or,  it  may  be,  the  errors  of  the 
medical  attendant*  Most  suiis,  are,  as  we  all  know,  dictated  by  these 
motives.  The  details  of  such  a  proposed  improvement  we  must  for  the 
present  forego  ;  they  are  coiinected  with  other  matters  relating  to  medical 
reform,  upon  which  action  should  be  had  jjimultaiieously.  Thai  any  thing 
can  be  efiect'ed  at  present  is  not  to  be'expected,  hut  we  trust  that  the  time 
is  not  distant,  when  such  a  re-organization  of  the  Profession  will  be  accom- 
plished, that  by  the  union  of  law,  public  opinion  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  profession,  the  practice  of  medicine  will  be  rendered  more  useful  to 
Society,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  practitioner.  In  the  mean  time, 
reflection,  and  free  discussion,  will  expedite  and  prepare  the  way  for  future 
definitive  action. 


In  offering  the  foregoing  remarks  at  a  time  when  a  trial  for  mal- 
practice which  has  excited  much  interest  both  in  and  out  of  the  profes- 
sion has  recently  taken  place  in  this  city,  we  deem  it  proper  to  add,  thai 
they  have  no  intentional  reference  to,  or  connection  with  this  occurrence. 
They  were  in  factr  written  some  weeks  before  this  trial  look  place.  Wa 
deem  it  proper  to  state  this,  because  it  might  otherwise  be  supposed  that 
we  designed  some  allusion  to  circumstances  or  persons  involved  in  this 
trial,  which,  especially  os  the  jury  in  the  case  referred  to  were  unable  to 
agree,  and  another  trial  will  probably  be  had,  would  be  manifestly 
improper.  We  trust  that  there  will  be  no  misapprehension  on  this 
bead.  What  we  have  said  relates  to  the  general  principle  upon  which 
all  trials  of  this  kind  at  the  present  time  are  based.  We  find  fault  with, 
and  complain  of  the  principle  itself^  without,  on  this  occasion,  going  into 
any  particular  application  of  it.  In  the  few  remarks  which  we  have 
made,  we  have  contemplated  the  subject  as  jt  affects  us,  that  is  the  medical 
profession.  But  if  we  were  to  take  another  point  of  view,  regarding  it 
from  an  opposite  position — viz — that  of  Society,  or  the  Public,  we  should 
find  that  the  evil  results  are  not  limited  to  the  medical  profession.  Socie- 
ty, in  this  matter,  is  not  only  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  profession,  but  is 
unjust  to  itself,  and  faithless  to  its  own  interests.  The  considerations 
belonging  to  this  view,  should  also  engage  the  attention  of  medical  men, 
and  through  them  of  the  community,  but  we  have  already  extended  this 
article  to  such  length  that  we  must  reserve  farther  remarks  for  some 
future  occasion. 


Transactions  of  the  New-  York  State  Medical  Society,  February  1845. 
—These  make  a  pamphlet  of  177  pages,  82  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
annual  address  of  the  Presklent,  together  with  several  communications 
on  topics  connected  with  medicine  and  tue  medical  Profession  ;  and  the 
remainder  to  the  doings  of  the  Society,  &c 

We  know  not  what  provisions  are  usually  made  to  distribute  copies  of 
the  annual  transactions;  but  we  fear  that  hitherto  their  circulation  has 
been  quite  limited,  even  among  members  of  the  Profession  in  this  state.  It 
ought  not  so  to  be.  They  possess  intrinsic  interest  and  importance  enough. 
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to  render  it  very  desirable  that  the  Profession  genei'ally  in  this  state,  and 
elsewhere,  should  have  access  to  them;  and  if  they,  fail  to  represent  fairly 
the  present  condition  of  medical  Science  and  the  medical  Profession  in 
the  Empire  state,  this  will  be  the  most  eflectually  attained  by  giving  to 
them  as  much  publicity  as  possible,  thereby  enhancing  the  personal  inter- 
est and  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  Profession  in  their  character. 
We  are  glad  to  see  among  the  resolutions  of  the  Society,  one  recommending 
to  the  several  county  Societies  to  furnish  each  member  with  a  copy. 
We  hope  the  Societies  will  consider  this  recommendation,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

The  address  of  the  President,  Joel  A.  Wing,  M.  D.,  is  upon  the  Subject 
of  Spinal  Irritation,  His  remarks  are  wholly  of  a  practical  character, 
and  appear  to  be  based  on  his  own  experience.  They  coincide,  mainly, 
with  the  observations  of  others  who  have  devoted  attention  to  this  inter- 
esting and  important  department  of  Practical  medicine.  We  commend 
the  article  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,»and  especially  to  those  (if  there 
are  any  such)  who  are  still  neglectful  of  the  subject.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  cases  which  fall  under  the  observation  of  the  practitioner, 
according  to  our  experience,  involve  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  pathol- 
ogical relations  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  Physician  who  fails  to  recognize 
these  relations,  must  constantly  find  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  symptoms, 
without  any  clue  to  guide  his  steps. 

The  succeeding  papers  are  communications  transmitted  from  County 
medical  Societies,  and  are  as  follows  :  on  the  condition  of  the  medical 
Profession^  by  G,  W,  Green.  M.  D.\  on  the  progress  of  medical  Science, 
by  Simon  A,  Cook,  M.  D,;  case  of  Lithotomy,  in  the  female  ^  by  A,  Baker, 
Jr,,  M,  D  ;  Medical  Education  and  Legislation,  by  Geo,  H,  White,  M, 
D,;  Botany,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Bates,  They  are  all  creditable  productions, 
but  our  limits  preclude  any  analysis  of  them,  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  themselves. 

A  large  share  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  relate  to  Medicat  Leg- 
islation and  Medical  Reform.  With  reference  to  these  important,  and, 
at  the  present  time,  exciting  topics,  several  communications  were  received 
from  various  county  Societies.  The  predominant  sentiment  appears  to 
be  against  the  propriety  of  petitions  or  applications  of  anj'  nature  what- 
soever to  the  state  Legislature.  In  this  view  we  heartily  concur.  Of  the 
prominent  plans  which  are  proposed  by  those  who  desire  to  see  a  change 
in  existing  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  and  in 
general,  of  the  subjects  of  medical  Legislation,  Education,  &c.,we  pur- 
pose to  offer  some  remarks  hereafter.  But  without  reference  to  the 
abstract  merits  of  these  subjects,  we  think  that  at  the  present  juncture,  a 
proper  sense  of  self-respect  requires  that  the  matter  should  be  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Legislators  and  the  Public  So  long  as  it  is  imagined 
that  medical  Science,  and  the  medical  Profession,  are  dependent  on 
Legislative  protection  for  their  character,  and  capability  of  usefulness  / 
while  our  uncompromising  position  with  regard  to  Quackery  in  iis  Pro- 
tean shapes  is  attributed  to  motives  of  selfish  jealousy  or  apprehension, 
instead  of  a  philanthropic  regard  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Public — 
in  short,  until  a  more  just  appreciation  of  medicine,  as  a  science  and 
profession,  more  generally  obtains,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  due 
regard  alike  for  our  own  dignity,  and  the  public  weal,  forbids  any  effort, 
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on  our  part,  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  new  laws,  on  any  modifications  of 
those  which  now  exist.  We  have  no  fears  but  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  the  Public  will  become  satisfied  that  its  own  interests  are  chiefly 
involved  in  the  issue  which  has  been  made  between  regular  and  irregular 
practitioners  ;  and  that  the  time  will  come  too  when  the  co-operation  of  the 
profession  for  ihe  public  security  and  welfare  will  be  as  anxiously  solicited, 
as  it  is  now  repelled  with  mistrust  and  insult.  To  persist  in  volunteering 
our  aid,  unasked  and  undesired,  would  not  only  be  derogatory  and  useless, 
but  would  tend  by  sustaining  prejudice  to  defeat  the  very  object  which  is 
held  in  view.  As  to  the  question  whether  the  Profession  would  not  do 
better  independently  of  all  Legislation,  we  will  not  in  this  connection 
a^lvance  an  opinion,  but  we  may  discuss  it  at  some  future  time.  The 
action  of  the  Society  was  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  proceeding 
views,  since  the  whole  matter  was  postponed  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 
We  should  be  glad  to  give  with  some  detail  an  analysis  of  the 
various  reports,  &c.,  which  came  before  the  Society,  it  our  limits  permit- 
ted. This  would  be  hardly  desirable,  however,  if  the  work  itself  is 
accessible  to  our  readers,  which  we  hope  will  be  the  case.  The  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  state  Society  should  be  looked  for  with 
interest  by  the  Profession.  At  the  present  time,  especially,  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  pnrticularly  important.  The  dignity,  usefulness  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  profession,  are  committed  to  its  own  hands.  To  promote  these 
objects,  its  members  must  act  in  concert ;  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  body,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several  county  Societies,  rep- 
resenting the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  profession  in  different  portions 
of  the  state.  As  a  basis  for  proper  deliberative  and  concerted  action,  the 
meetings  of  the  County  Societies  should  be  fully  attended,  and  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  reform,  education,  &c  ,  fully  discussed.  The  delegates 
to  the  state  Society  should  be  carefully  selected,  and  they  should  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  themselves  to  attend,  unless  prevented  by  extraordinary 
circumstances.  In  this  way  a  full  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  state  Society  would  be  secured,  and  delegates  would  go  qualified  to 
represent  their  constituents,  and  prepared  to  act  in  their  behalf.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  read  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society 
with  gratification.  They  are  characterized  by  moderation,  dignity  and 
good  taste.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  have  the  published  transactions 
circulate  abroad  as  evidences  of  the  ability  .and  spirit  which  pervade  the 
"profession  in  the  Empire  State.  Still  there  is  room  for  improvement; 
and  if  a  more  general  emulation  could  be  aroused  among  the  members  of 
the  county  Societies  to  contribute  papers  with  a  view  to  their  communica- 
tion to  the  stq.te  Society,  we  believe  there  might  be  collected  an  amount 
of  valuable  material,  selections,  from  which,  would  be  in  an  eminent 
degree  useful,  and  confer  honor  on  the  Society  and  State.  In  this 
remark  we  mean  no  disparagement  to  the  communications  which  have 
hitherto  appeared.  We  have  already  testified  to  the  very  creditable 
character  of  those  which  appear  in  the  transactions  of  the  present  year, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  their  authors  would  freely  admit  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  which  we  have  advanced 


Treatment  of  persons  asphyxiated  from  Drotoning, —  James  Stewart, 
M .  D.  in  a  communication  to  the  New- York  Journal  of  medicine,  for  May, 
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1845,  advocates  the  importance  of  reserting  to  external  warmth,  as  the 
first  and  most  efficient  means  of  restoration  in  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion from  submersion. 

The  insufflation  of  the  lungs  he  regards  as  a  secondary  measure,  and 
unless  practiced  with  the  greatest  precaution,  as  p'^oductive  of  so  much 
injury,  that  it  is  worse  than  useless.  He  thinks  that  Electro- Magnetism 
furnishes  an  agent  which  will  be  equally  effectual  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  respiratory  acts  are  capable  of  being  excited,  and  being  free  from  the 
evil  consequences  of  forcible  inflation,  should  be  employed  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  latter.  Before  this  can  be  applied,  however,  external  heat  should 
be  made  use  of.  Dry  heat  would  be  preferable,  but  it  cannot  be  made  so 
promptly  available.  The  method  which  will  be  most  readily  adopted,  is 
to  envelop  the  body  in  a  large  blanket  which  has  been  thoroughly  saturated 
with  hot  water.  This  can  generally  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
single  quart  will  suffice. 

Dr.  Stewart  sustains  his  views  both  by  pathological  considerations,  and 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation.  For  these  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  his  article. 

As  the  application  of  heat  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  can  be  made 
by  any  one,  and  it  is  of  immense  consequence  to  avoid  the  delay  which  must 
often  occur  before  a  physician  arrives,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  should  be  generally  diffused. 

LATE  SURGICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Elements  of  Operative  Surgery,  by  Alf.  A.  L.  M.  Velpeau,  Surgeon  to  La 
Charite,  Paris.  Translated  by  P.  S.  Townsend,  M.  D.,  New-York;  notes  by  Dr. 
Mott,  witli  several  hundred  pages  of  entire  new  matter,  &c.,  &.C.,  in  3  vols.  8vo., 
184.5.     (From  the  publisher,  Henry  G.  Langley,  N.  Y.^ 

With  this  work  in  the  original  we  were  already  somewhat  familiar,  and 
have,  believed  it  to  be  one  .of  the  most  complete  systems  of  Operative 
Surgery  extant ;  containing  as  it  does,  not  only  the  authors  own,  but  also 
all  other  modes  of  operation,  which,  either  from  the  ingenuity  or  reputa- 
tion of  the  inventors,  have  any  just  claim  to  notice. 

In  most  of  the  views  of  Velpeau  upon  Surgical  practice,  the  American 
readers  will  find  no  ground  of  difference.  Yet  upon  the  great  point  of 
**  Union  by  First  or  Second  Intention  "  after  large  amputations,  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  certainly  does  exist ;  nor  shall  we  be  prepared  to  adopt 
his  peculiar  treatment  of  all  fractures  by  ** dextrine/^  It  will  however, 
be  seen,  that  upon  neither  of  these  points  is  iiis  practice  without  argument 
or  defence. 

Tne  American  edition,  of  which  but  one  volume  has  yet  been  issued, 
is  greatly  enlarged  from  the  original  by  "  notes  and  additions,''  not  toriUen 
(as  we  were  led  to  infer  they  were  from  the  title  page)  by  Dr.  Mott,  but 
writton  and  compiled  by  Dr.  Townsend,  and  approved  by  Dr.  Mott ;  yet 
they  are  none  tho  less  valuable.  F.  H.  U. 


The  Principles  of  Surgery,  by  James  Miller,  Prof,  of  Surgery,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &,c„  &.C.,  1  vol.,  8vo.,  1845.  (From 
the  publishers,  Lea  &.  Blanchard,  Philadelphia.) 

This  is  the  last  from  that  inexhaustable  fountain  of  surgical  authors, 
Edinburgh.     Lizars,  Symes,  Liston,  Ferguson,  and  Miller,  have  'bllowed 
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•in  rapid  succession,  and  now  scarcejy  has  this  last   been  announced  from 
the  English  press,  when  an  American  edition  is  before  us. 

We  have  examined  the  work  carefully,  scarcely  expecting  however 
upon  the  **  elements  of  surgery"  any  thing  new.  In  this  we  have  been 
greatly  disappointed  It  supplies  much  that  was  needed  in  surgical  pathol- 
ogy, a  departmcrnt  of  surgery  hitherto  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  our 
surgical  writers.  The  auihor  is  also  evidently  a  sound,  practical  man, 
%nd  to  all  such  readers  it  will  not  fail  to  recommend  itself.       F.  H.  £1. 


The  firtt  lines  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  including  the  principal  opera* 
tions,  by  Samuel  Cooper,  of  University  College  Hosj^ital,  London  ;  with  notes  and 
additions  by  Willard  Parker,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New- York, 
2  vols.,  8vo.    (From  the  publishers,  S.  «fe  W.  Wood,  N.  Y.) 

We  were  delighted  to  see  this  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  onr  old 
friend  "Cooper's  First  Lines."  The  last  (seventh  English  edition)  had 
received  from  Mr.  Cooper  most  of  those  additions  which  the  modern 
improvements  of  Surgery  had  rendered  necessary,  and  under  the  finishing 
hand  of  Dr.  Parker,  it  is  now  made  complete.  The  names  of  S.  Cooper 
and  Parker  are  alone  a  sufficient   guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  volumes. 

F.  H.  H. 


Semi-annual  meeting  of  f he  Erie  Co.  Med,  Society. — The  Semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Erie  Co.  Med.  Society,  was  held  at  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Young  Mens'  Association,  in  this  city,  on  the.  10th,  ult.  The 
Physicians  of  the  city  generally  were  present,  but  the  attendance  from 
the  country  was  unusually  small.  Av  committee  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration measures  to  render  the  meetings  of  the  Society  more  interesting, 
reported  in  favor  of  assembling  on  the  next  annual  meeting  at  10  a.  m., 
continuing  in  session  until  the  business  is  completed,  and  then  adjourning 
to  some  appropriate  place  and  dining  together.  A  resolution  was  adoptea 
to  this  effect.  A  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  the  subject  of  medical  legislation,  education,  &c.  A 
patient  with  a  large  tumour  on  the  occiput  (probably  aneuiismal, ) 
presented  himself  for  examination.  An  agent  for  Dr.  Jarvis'  apparatus 
for  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  and  the  treatment  of  fractures,  illustrated 
and  explained  their  application  to  the  society.  It  was  voted  to  supply  each 
member  of  the  society  with  a  copy  of  the  transactions  of  the  meeting  of 
the  state  society  for  the  year  1845,  and  to  subscribe  for  six  copies  of  the 
Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  one  to  be  retained  m  the  library,  and  the  remain- 
der to  be  presented  to  other  county  Societies. 

The  address  was  by  H.  M.  Congar,  M.  D.  His  subject  was  the  impor- 
tance of  popular  instruction  in  Physiology,  and  the  duty  of  medical  men 
to  labor  for  ihis  object.  The  various  considerations  which  render  this 
object  desirable,  and  the  claims  which  it  has  upon  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, were  presented  with  much  force  and  ability. 

Jojin  S.  Trowbndge,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  orator  for  the  next  meeting. 
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BUFFALO  MEDICAL  JOURNAL 

■  .  I 

ToL  1.  AUGUST  1,  1845.  No.  8. 

Notes  of  an  European  Tour.— No .  3. 

CoBunaaicated  for  the  Bafiklo  Medical  Journal,  by  F.  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Sargery  in 

Geneva  Medical  College. 

■  '  I    ■      ■ 

Dear  M. — 

To-day  the  hour  after  dinner  has  passed  as  usual,  and  my  few  Ameri- 
can friends  who  generally  lounge  with  me,  have  smoked  and  talked,  and 
laughed,  and  dispersed;  some  to  Mabille's,  some  to  the  Opera,  some  to 
the  delicious  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  close  by,  others  to  the  "Elysian 
Fields"  and  Gardens  of  the  Tuillerries  Across  the  Seine.  Mindful  of  my 
promise,  I  have  resisted  my  inclination  to  ramble  also;  and  have  remained 
in  my  "apartment  meuble"  to  write  :  but  barren  as  my  tour  has  thus  far 
been  of  ^^  incidents,''  and  promises  still  to  be  unless  some  unexpected 
providence  interpose,  I  feel  alarmed  lest  I  should  write  more  than  you  will 
patiently  read.  And  of  this  particular  letter  I  advise  you  beforehand 
that  it  will  probably  not  contain  one  single  "  thrilling  adventure,"  or 
**  moving  accident  by  flood  or  field,''  and  if  you  are  not  in  mood  for 
plain  didactics  and  dry  statistics,  I  will  thank  you  to  lay  it  aside  for  a 
rainy  day. 

Of  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Schools  in  France,   I  have  first 
somewhat  to   say.    The  whole  system  of  Literary  and  Scientific  instruc- 
tion, if  not  perfeet,  is  at    least  in  my  opinion  unrivaUed,   as  doubtless 
it  ought  to  be,  since  it  was  established  in  almost  precisely  its  present  form 
by  the  great  Napoleon. 

Beginning  at  the  apex  of  the  Literary  Pyramid-^the  "  Minister  of  the 
Interior,"  presides  over  the  University  of  France ;  the  University  is 
composed  of  a  council  and  grand  Master,  or  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  all  ten  persons.  This  body  constitutes  the  highest  appeal,  and 
without  its  consent,  no  college,  academy  or  primary  school  can  be  estab- 
lished. It  employs  twenty-two  "Inspectors  General"  of  studies.  It 
has.a  library  at  the  Sorbonne,  that  venerable  and  sombre  building  in  the 
"  quartier  latin,"  where  also  free  lectures  are  daily  given.  Subordinate 
to  the  university  are  twenty-eight  academies  located  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  Bach  academy  is  composed  of  several  faculties 
or  schools  —  in  twenty-two  of  which  are  medical  faculties  regularly 
organized,  and  by  whom  lectures  are  given — nineteen  are  called  **secon- 
dary"  since  they  cannot  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  medicine — this 
power  being  reserved  to  the  schools  at  Montpelier,  Strasbourg  and  Paris. 
The  academy  of  Paris  in  addition  to  its  faculty  of  Medicine,  has  also 
faculties  of  Law,  Theology,  Science  and  Letters. 
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The  Faculty  of  Medicine  occupies  the  *'£cole  de  Medicine,"  and  ii 
composed  of  eighteen  chairs  ana  twenty-six  professors,  two  professors 
heing  occasionally  allotted  to  the  same  department. 

The  base  of  the  **  Pyramid  "  extends  much  deeper,  and  may  be  traced 
through  the  several  other  faculties  down  to  all  the  elementary  schools, 
upon  which  the  whole  of  the  vast  superstmcture  rests. 

The  duties  of  the  Medical  Professors  consist  iti  giving  lectares  at  t||| 
amphitheatre  of  the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  or  cliniques  at  either  Hdtel  DieO, 
La    Charite,   La  Pitie    or  I'Hopital  de  Clinique,   according  as  their 
places  and  duties  are  specifically  assigned     The  winter  courrse  attfte 
amphitheatre  commences  the  2d  of  Nov.  and  continues  to  the  2d  of  April. 
Seven  Professors  lecture  alternately,  three  and  four  on  the  alternate  days, 
each  giving  three  lectures  per  week,  or  about  sixty  during  the  five  months; 
in  all  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  lectures.    The  summer  course  com- 
mences the  2d  of  April  and  continues  to  2d  of  Sept.,  ten  Professors  lecture 
alternately,  four  and  six  on  the  alternate  days,  giving  each  three  leotuf^ 
per  week,  in  all  six  hundred  lectures,  making  the  whole  amount  of  lectures 
during  the  year,  ten  hundred  and  twenty,  exclusive  of  the  cliniques  already 
mentioned  which  are  given  every  morning  at  the  several  Hospitals. 
The  cliniques  are  four   Medical,  four  Surgical  and  one  Obstetric.     The 
pay  of  the  Professors,  is  from  the  government,  and  varies  from  2000(0 
10,000  francs.     To  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  medicine,  a  student 
must,  if  a  Frenchman,  be  a   "  Bachelor  of  Letters,'^  and  if  a  foreigner, 
he  must  satisfy  the  examiners  by  the  proper  diploma,  that  he   has  made 
such  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  as  are  implied  in  France  by  the 
degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Letters."     He  must  also  present  a  register  of 
his  birth,  and  a  certificate  of  character.     Four  years  is  the  time  required 
by  law  for  admission  to  a  final  examination  ;  the  two  last  of  which  must 
have  been  passed  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  three  colleges  au- 
thorized to  confer  degrees,  but  the  two  first  may  have  been  spent  at  either 
of  the  secondary  medical  schools.     The  candidate  to  be  admitted  to  his 
final  examination  must  present  testimonials  that  he  has  undergone  an 
examination  at  the  commencement  of  every  year ;   has  registered  kis 
name  and  paid  his  inscription  every  three  months.  The  whole  amount  to 
be  paid  by  the  student  is  as  follows — 

15  first  inscriptions  at  50  francs  each.     .    •    .    .  750  fr. 

16th  inscription  ---.---...       -    35  fr. 

5  examinations,  at  30  fr.  each    --.«•-  150  fr. 

Examining  thesis  -----.--.       -65fr. 

Signing  d^loma  --- •-.  100  fr. 

1,100  fr. 
The  annual  number  of  eleves ''  is  about  two  thousand ;  although  those 
who  do  not  register  and  therefore  do  not  pay  is  much  greater,  four  or  five 
thousand.     The  examinations  are  public  and  severe. 

There  are  authorized  in  France  also  another  class  of  Physicians,  called 
*'  Officers  of  Health:" — To  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  which,  six 
years  study  are  required  with  a  Doctor  of  medicine,  or  five  years  in  any 
Hospital,  or  three  years  in  any  of  the  medical  schools.  The  candidates 
are  examined  by  a  "Jury,"  formed  in  each  " departmem,"  composed 
of  two  Doctors  residing  in  the  "d^artment,"  and  one  Professor  of  a 
medical  college.     The  examins^ion  is  upon  articles  of  the  Materia  Medi- 
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ca ;  and  includes  a  little  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery — such  as  pointine  out 
the  bones  mentioned  upon  a  skeleton  and  indicating  the  uses  of  the 
several  instruments  in  a  pocket  ca9^*  Expense  of  examination  200 
francs.  '^  Officers  of  Health"  cannot  make  any  capital  operations  without 
the  superintendence  of  a  Doctor,  and  are  expected  generally  to  serve 
simply  as  attending  Physicians  in  the  absence  of  the  Surgeon. 

"Sages  Femmes"  receive  also  a  regular  education  under  instructors  and 
in  appropriate  Hospitals,  ahd  before  being  admitted  to  practice,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  examination ;  they  cannot  use  instruments,  however, 
without  the  presence  and  counsel  of  a  Doctor. 

There  are  now  registered  in  Paris,  (and  none  can  practise  who  are  not 
registered)  1,423  Doctors,  169  Officers  of  Health  ot  whom  63  are  Den- 
tists, 420  Sages  Femmes;  in  all  2,012,  or  about  1  to  600  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  penalty  against  a  layman  for  practicing  as  a  Doctor  without  a 
license,  may  be  1000  fr.;  for  any  Officer  of  Health  who  practices  as  a 
Doctor,  600  fr.;  for  a  female  who  practices  as  a  "Sages  femmes,'' 
without  a  license,  100  fr.  For  a  second  offence  the  penalty  may  be 
doubled,  and  the  offender  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

For  unlawful  procurement  of  abortion,  the  penalty  is  imprisonment  and 
hard  labor. 

For  the  revelatioEi  of  professional  secrets,  unless  by  law  required,  the 
penalty  is  imprisonment  from  one  to  six  months,  and  a  fine  of  from  one  to 
five  hundred  francs! 

A  Pharmacentist  must  be  regularly  educated  and  licensed;  he  is  not 
permitted  to  bring  into  hus  shop  any  medicines  or  compounds,  except  such 
as  are  authorized  by  the  French  rharmacopoea ;  he  cannot  sell  a  com- 
pound without  an  order  signed  by  a  Doctor  or  Officer  of  Health.  Poison- 
ous substances  must  be  kept  in  a  separate  case,  of  which  the  pharmaceu- 
tist alone  shall  carry  the  key,  nor  can  they  be  sold  to  any  but  known 
citizens,  under  penalty  of  3000  francs.  The  Pharmaceutist  must  also 
keep  a  register  upon  which  those  who  buy  the  "  poison"  shall  write 
their  name,  rank,  residence,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  drug  they 
have  received^  the  purpose  for  which  they  intend  to  use  it,  and  the  exact 
date  of  the  purchase ;  and  if  the  purchaser  cannot  write,  it  shall  be  done 
by  the  Pharmaceutist  himself,  and  this  under  a  penalty  of  3000  francs. 

In  the  "Rued'Ecole  de  Medicine,^'  and  not  far  from  my  establishment 
stands  the  "  Ecole  de  Medicine,''  a  princely  edifice,  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  inaugurated  the  same  year  in  which  our  indepen- 
dence was  declared,  and  which  so  far  pa];takes  of  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
that  although  granted  by  a  Bourbon,  its  halls,  museums  and  all  its  lectures 
are  free  to  every  one.  I  should  not  omit  however,  to  remmd  you  as  a 
Yankee,  that  it  is  not  unconditional  freedom,  since  no  person  is  admitted  to 
its  spacious  and  beautiful  amphitheatre,  carrying  a  cane  or  other  stick, 
and  his  head  must  be  uncovered.  In  all  the  public  museums,  galleries,  &c. 
of  Paris,  canes  not  only,  but  even  Ladies'  shades  are  excluded.  They 
are  usually  left  at  the  door  in  charge  of  a  porter  who  gives  you  a  en  ri 
faced  with  a  printed  number  and  affixes  a  duplicate  of  the  same  to  the 
stick,  on  presenting  this  card  at  your  return,  and  paying  one  or  two 
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SOUS,  the  anticle  is  restored.     Those  who  value  a  sous  will  leave  their 
canes  at  home. 

I  have  been  occasionally  to  hear  Orfila,  Cruveilhier  and  others.  The 
students  are  always  orderly,  evincing  their  preferences  by  their  atten- 
dance or  absence,  and  never  by  clamorous  app  lause,  or  such  pointed  and 
tangible  marks  of  disapprobation  as  in  1835  disgraced  the  hall  of  materia 
medica,''at  Philadelphia.  Orfila  has  generally  a  full  audience,  yet  if  1 
may  quote  the  current  gossip  it  is  less  the  man  than  his  learning  whidh 
constitutes  him  a  favorite.  On  dit  that  he  has  during  many  years,  pros- 
tituted his  talents  and  reputation  as  a  chemist  to  the  conviction  of  all  per- 
sons accused  of  poisoning,  whether  really  innocent  or  guilty,  indeed  that 
he  occupies  in  all  criminal  cases  of  this  character  a  "mean  between  accuser 
and  executioner  :"  I  am  especially  told  that  he  is  charged  with  having  by 
unfair  analysis  obtained  the  conviction  of  the  celebrated  and  accomplished 
madame  Lafarge,  accused  of  having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  who  is 
how  in  prison  for  life.  An  old  charge  is  also,  lately  revived, — that  in  1838 
by  secret  order  of  the  king  he  with  others  visited  the  Duchess  de  Bel*ri, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  at  Blaye,  and  that  tor  state  pui*poses  and  by 
force  he  endeavored  to  obtain  evidence  of  her  dishonor.  Moreover  he  is 
accused  of  having  by  his  influence  obtained  the  elevation  of  a  person, 
by  the  accusers  styled  a  "  noted  empyric,''  to  the  membership  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, — to  the  rank  of  Chevalier  and  lastly  to  the 
place  of  surgeon  to  "  I'Hopital  des  Enfants  Malades."  This  man  is  the 
famous  Guerin,  the  tenotomist  and  a  greater  vivisector  than  Magendie, 
since  he  has  cut  forty-two  tendons  in  one  single  "  seance,"  in  the  same 
patient !  Still  other  charges  are  rumored,  but  of  a  character  so  grave 
that  without  additional  confirmation,  1  dare  not  repeat  them. 

Against  some  of  these  charges,  formally  made  by  a  member  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  academy  of  medicine,  he  has  written  an  elaborate  and 
perhaps  satisfactory  defence:  For  myself  I  cannot  but  think  that  much 
that  is  said  of  Orfila  must  be  put  down  to  a  malicious  desire  on  the  part 
of  his  rivals  to  rob  him  of  his  laurels,  for  I  remember  that  always  the 
tallest  trees  are  most  exposed  to  the  lightning.  But  whether  his  defence 
be  admitted  or  not,  these  things'  are  certain,  he  is  a  great  man  and  a  great 
chemist,  and  his  opinion  is  and  will  be  regarded  as  authority  by  all  thie 
courts  of  France  for  years  to  come,  whatever  to  the  contrary,  his  '*  con- 
freres'^ may  say  or  proye. 

All  the  professors  whom  I  have  have  heard  at  the  Ecole  de  Medi^ 
cine,  as  also  most  of  the  clinical  lecturers  at  the  hospitals,  sit  while 
speaking.  It  surprises  me  that  a  Frenchman  so  full  of  fire  and  action  as 
he  usually  is,  can  submit  to  such  a  stupid  custom,  since  it  is  much  more 
difficult  in  this  posture  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  listener,  and  to  the 
speaker  more  fatiguing,  yet  it  may  be  more  dignified. 

The  Museum  attached  to  the  *'  Ecole  de  Mediciiie''  contains  many  rare 
and  curious  specimens,  and  among  other  things  ^jmedel  of  Bebe,  the 
dwarf  who  belonged  to  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland.  In  1761  he  was  twen- 
ty inches  high  and  twenty-five  years  old,  and  was  to  have  been  married  to 
AnneSouvray,  of  the  same  age,  but  he  died  that  very  year.  •'Madame 
Bebe,"  as  she  afterwards  called  herself,  lived  to  be  seventy  years  old,  and 
was  only  thirty-three  inches  high  at  her  death;  she  had  a  sister  thirty-five 
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inches  high  and  seventy-five  yeara  old.     Had  the  marriage  been  consum  - 
ted  we  might  have  had  a  nation  of  Lilliputians. 

In  the  large  collection  of  surgical  instruments  is  shown  the  case  used 
in  the  autopsy  of  Napoleon.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Owen  showed  me  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum  in  London,  two  pieces  of  the  intestine  of  Napoleon, 
presented  by  O'Meara,  and  preserved  in  alcohol ;  they  were  ulcerated, 
yet  I  do  not  remember' that  the  physicians  in  their  official  report  of  the 
examination  spoke  of  ulcerations  out  of  the  stomach  ;  nor  are  theBe 
ulcerations  cancerott^;  I  have  therefore  been  reflecting  whether,  considering 
the  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  reference  to  his  case,  not  only  before  but 
af^-er  his  death,  by  even  those  who  made  the  examination,  we  have  not 
a  right  to  doubt  the -accuracy  of  a  statement  which  the  English  govern- 
ment were  so  much  interested  to  believe,  and  have  so  positively  put  forth 
that'  the  Ex-Emperor  died  of  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  disease. 

Opposite  the  "Ecole  de  Medicine'^  is  the  '*Hopital  Clinique,"  devoted 
to  surgical  and  obstetric  cases ;  it  contains  one  hundred  and  forty  beds. 
The  surgeon  is  Jules  Cloquet,  author  of  several  excellent  treatises  on 
anatomy,  pathology,  &c  Paul  Dubois  is  surgeon-accoucher — son 
of  the  celebrated  Dubois  who  was  accoucheur  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa  :  and  to  whom  Napoleon  made  the  oflen  quoted  and  much  lauded 
remark,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Dubois,  "  what  shall  be  done  if  we  are 
reduced  to  choose  between  saving  the  mother  or  child,"— "treat  her,^'  said 
Napoleon  "as  you  would  treat  a  peasant,  think  only  of  the  mother,'^  and 
what  else  could  he  have"said  ?  Had  either  the  emperor  or  his  physician 
any  right  to  sacrifice  the  mother  for  the  unborn  child  under  any  possible 
circumstances?  It  conveyed  abase  imputation  upon  the  humanity  of 
Napoleon  to  intimate  that  he  would  pass  the  sentence,  and  it  spoke  not 
well  for  the  heart  of  the  "  good  Dubois,"  that  he  could  have  consented  to 
make  himself  the  criminal  actor,  the  executioner,  in  such  a  drama,  even 
if  commanded  by  his  sovereign.  But  perhaps  Dubois  knew  too  well  the 
soul  of  his  master  to  fear  for  the  answer,  and  he  was  willing  an  opportu- 
nity should  be  furnished  him  to  declare  his  wishes  before  those  who  knew 
him  less.     I  prefer  this  construction. 

A  short  distance  above  the  '^  Hc^ital  Cliniqvie'' .  is  the  celebrated 
*'  Dupuytren  museum,'^  founded  lately  by  the  council  of  the  university 
in  honor  of  Dupiiytren,  who  left  200,000  francs  for  the  establish- 
foent,  of  a  professorship  of  pathological  anatomy«  This  hall  is  open  to 
the  public  every  Thursday,  and  as  it  is  rich  in  models  of  disease  and 
pathological  specimens,  it  is  one  of  the  first  places  in  Paris  which  the 
medical  tourist  should  visit.  The  collection  of  diseased  and  broken  bones 
is  especially  extensive  and  choice.  I  have  spent  many  hours  in  a  careful 
examination  of  these,  assisted  by  a  catalogue,  and  have  some  interesting, 
perhaps  startling  facts  to  state.  (It  is  but  justice  to  the  accuracy  of  my 
statements  to  say  that  I  have  foreborne  to  publish  anything  except  what  is 
sustained  by  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  museum,  which  can  always  be 
obtained  of  the  porter  and  which  L  have  now  before  me,  although  in  my  own 
marking  of  the  specimens  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  the  proportion  . 
of  bones  well  united  is  much  less  than  here  stated.  I  have  also  thrown 
the  whole  from  my  notes,  into  a  tabular  form,  as  being  more  readily 
compr^ended  and  more  convenient  for  reference.) 
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a.  Left  condyle  displaced  inward. 

b.  United  by  bone,  but  fragment  much  displaced. 

c.  One  united  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  proper  direction ;  5  are  shortened 
two  inches  and  a  half;  onsj  a  transverse  fracture,  is  shortened  three  inches  and  ■ 
quarter. 

d.  Of  these,  eight  axe  recent  fractures,  and'  eight  are  ancient,  having  formed  false 
joints. 

e.  No.  205,  is  separated  4  inches,  and  No.  206,  six  inches. 

f.  False  joint. 

You  are  to  remember  that  these  bones  have  been  collected  mostly  from 
patients  treated  at  the  Parisian  Hospitals,  and  although  I  have  already 
expressed  my  dissent  from  the  practice  of  Velpeau,  and  shall  find  equal 
ground  of  complaint  against  that  of  Jobert,  yet  I  am  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  taken  altogether,  I  have  in  no  country  seen  more 
mechanical  Ingenuity,  dexterity  and  care  manifested  in  this  department  of 
Surgery,  than  in  Paris  :  in  short  I  ought  to  say  that  in  every  thing  which 
pertains  to  Manual  Surgery,  French  Surgeons  do  always  excel.  The 
wards  of  Jobert  and  Velpeau,  large  indeed,  but  small  compared  with  the 
numerous  other  Surgical  wards,  could  have  contributed  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  these  bones ;  and  beside,  the  present  practice  adopted  by 
these  gentlemen  is  recent,  so  recent  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  they 
have  sent  to  the  Museum  one  single  specimen.  Let  mo  deprive  you  also 
of  another  objection  which  may  be  suggested,  that  '*  we  see  in  this  not  the 
practice  of  the  great  French  Surgeons,  but  rather  the  practice  of  the 
*'  Internes''.''  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  remarkable  and  commendable 
trait  of  these  surgeons,  that  they  rarely  if  ever  commit  a  principal  dressing 
to  an  '^  Interne,"  although  they  are  often  highly  qualified,  and  in  thi* 
I  shall  be  sustained  by  all  in^  are  accustomed  to  Parisian  Hospitals. 

What  then  shall  we  sayt  are  these  the  results  of  good  Surgery?  Some 
of  the  limbs  perhaps  have  been  permitted  by  the  Surgeon  to  follow  their 
own  ''bent";  circumstances  of^en  demand  this:  Some  may  have  been 
displaced  by  imprudence  of  the  patients  themseWea,  during  oir  subsequent 
to  treatment ;  nothing  Is  moi^  common :  Some  may  be  die  resuh  of 
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unskilful  and  blamable  treatiaent ;  we  are  all  fallible  : — but  I  tbink  tbe 
large  mass  must  be  regardied  as  testimonials  of  how  little  the  very  best 
surgical  skill  and  appliances  can  accomplish  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  in  the  readjustment  ismd  retention  of  broken  bones. 

I  believe  most  Surgeons  are  in  error  in  reference  to  the  power  they 
possess  in  these  cases,  and  if  you  also  are  skeptical  as  to  the  fairness  of 
my  conclusions,  you  shall  busy  yourself  in  measuring  and  "  leveling '' 
every  broken  limb  with  which  you  meet,  and  if  vour  observation  and  mine 
concur,  you  will  need  no  farther  evidence  oi  the  imperfection  of  this 
branch  of  our  art.     1  say  this  with  confidence. 

,  Adjoining  the  "Musee  Uupuytren"  is  the  "Ecole  Pratique  d' Anatomic,'' 
one  of  the  two  public  dissecting  rooms  of  Paris ;  I  shall  refer  to  it  again. 

In  this  street  also  are  assembled  most  of  the  Surgical  Instrument 
Makers,  among  whom  Charrier  and  Luer  have  a  deservedly  high 
reputation.  Charrier  has  just  been  made  member  of  the  "  Legion  of 
Honor.''  Not  for  the  battles  he  has  fought  and  the  banners  he  has  taken, 
but  for  his  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  Surgical  tools  !  How  fallen  from 
its  ancient  dignit}'  is  this 

"  Star  of  the  brave !  —  whose  beam  hath  shedt 
Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  aod  dead.*' 

since- now  **the  mutable,  rank  scented  many," — Artisans,  Instmnent 
Makers,  Chemists,  and  even  Doctors,  may  aspire  to  wear  this  badge  of 
honor  and  nobility.  Scarcely  a  Surgeon  or  Physician  whose  name  ever 
rises  above  the  walls  of  Paris,but  now  bears  the  title  of  **chevalier."  Azout 
has  received  it  for  his  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  "  papier  mache,"" 
and  yesterday  I  was  told  that  a  certain  Pharmaceutist  had  been  presented 
with  the  decorations  of  the  order,  in  reward  for  his  discovery  of  a  new 
and  very  excellent  shaving  soap  I 

The  total  number  of  members  in  France  is  about  50,000,  of  whom  are 
263  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  7  officers  of  Health,  3  Pharmaceutists,  and 
1  Dentist,  in  the  city  of  Paris  alone.  In  all  this  you  may  note  the  policy 
of  the  "  would  be  citizen  King."  But  it  will  not  do — Louis  Phillrppe  is 
unpopular  and  must  remain  so  despite  all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

Charrier  resides  at  No.  6,  and  Luer  at  No.  12  Rue  d'  Bcole  de 
Medicine,  and  a  few  doors  further  down  is  No.  18,  an  old  buildmg  occupied 
now  in  front  as  a  ^'  tapis  fVanc,"  where  upon  application  to  the  ugly  look- 
ing ogresse  behind  the  desk,  I  was  permitted  to  see  in  the  second  story  the 
*^  very  room  "  in  which  the  infamous  Marat  was  assaissinated.  The  room 
is  small  and  occupied  at  present  by  a  Medi(^  Student,  who  perhaps  may 
hope  to  obtain  a  kind  of  surgical  inspiration,  by  daily  and  constant 
remembrance  of  her,  who  here  successfully  extirpated  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  malignant  fungus  excrescences  with  which  any  nation  was  ever 
afflicted. 
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Diabetes  Kellitiis. 


Comn«moat«d  for  tin  Buffalo  Medical  Jonroal. 


About  SIX  years  ago,  some  observations  of  mine  oii  Diabetes  Mellitiis, 
were  published  in  the  *' Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  under  the 
caption  of  a  "  Medical  Question  '^;  and  were  in  effect,  "  whether  Diabetes 
Mellitus  might  not  be  symptomatic  of  disordered  Brain?  '' 

In  forty  years  1  have  seen  several  cases  of  Diabetes ;  some  of  them 
have  been  under  my  personal  care ;  1  have  had,  also,  opportunities  to 
make  Post  Mortem  examinations  of  some  who  have  died  ot  this  disease* 
I  was  not  aware  when  the  article  was  published  in  the  ''Journal,'^  nor  do 
I  now  know,  that  the  suggestion  had  been  made,  or  the  opinion  entertained, 
that  a  disordered  Brain  might  be  tHe  cause,  or  among  the  causes  of 
Diabetes.  The  infreauency  of  its  recurrence  necessarily  detracts  from 
the  value  of  opinions  deduced  from  individual,  observation  and  experience. 
It  was  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  remarks  in  the  "Journal,"  would  attract 
some  notice,  inasmuch  as  Diabetes,  considered  as  a  distinct  disease,  has 
proved  most  intractable  and  fatal.  The  "  Medical  Question,"  however, 
remains  unanswered;  and  for  aught  1  know,  unnoticed — **It  fell  still-born." 

In  September,  1842,  the  late  Dr.  Ives*  of  Suffield,  Conn,  desired  me  to 
see  his  townsman,  Mr.  Rogers,  who  had  Diabetes. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  farmer,  44  years  old,  regular  in  all  his  habits  of 
living;  and  had  been  heretofore  a  healthy  and  laborious  man.  "A  staunch 
New  England  farmer,  who  cultivated  his  own  fields,  and  they  yielded  a 
bountiful  return."  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  condition 
of  Mr.  R.  at  that  time.  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  he  had  undoubted 
and  confirmed  Diabetes  Mellitus ;  — the  symptoms  are  familiar  to  medical 
men. 

On  explaining  my  views  on  the  subject  of  Diabetes  to  Dr.  Ives,  he 
promptly  consented  to  treat  Mr.  R.  with  reference  mainly  to  the  condition 
of  the  Brain.  It  was  some  time,  perhaps  three  months  after  Mr.  R.  was 
under  treatment,  before  there  was  any  decided  improvement ;  but  from 
that  time  he  graxlually  recovered ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  know  that 
Mr.  R.  has  now  comfortable  health ;  and  if  he  is  not  so  stout  and  enduring 
as  formerly,  be  is  able  to  superintend  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  labors 
of  his  farm.  He  has  entire  immunity  from  Diabetes,  except  that  strong 
mental  (or  Cerebral) excitement  from  whatever  cause, is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  discharges  of  honied  urine.  Mr.  R.|  notwithstanding,  considers  himself 
a  pretty  sound  and  healthy  man. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  subjoin  a  brief  history  of  Mr.  R.  from  his  own 
dictation — three  years,  now»  since  the  commencement  of  bis  indisposition 
in  June,  .1842. 

"  I  was  brought  up  to  labor  on  a  farm.  When  I  was  16  years  old  I  had 
an  inflammation  of  the  thigh,  that  resulted  in  Caries  of  the  bone.  This 
gave  me  much  trouble  for  several  years  ;  often  inflaming,  suppurating  and 
discharging  fragments  of  bone.  In  June,  1842,  my  thigh,  which  had  been 
entirely  healed  for  eight  years,  again  inflamed,  and  I  was  apprehensive 


*  The  profession  and  public  have  safTcred  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Ives.  He 
died  of  congestive  fever,  after  a  few  days  illness,  in  the  middle  of  life  and  usefulness, 
December,  1844. 
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It  was  about  to  break  out  anew.  But  tt^e  application  of  poultices  di^pated 
the  inflammation,  and  I  had  no  farthei  trouble  from  it.  I  had  been  subject 
to  frequent  and  profuse  "  noee-bleed^'  from  early  life,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  but  for  some  months  before  the  time  I  now  date  the  commence^ 
ment  of  my  illness,  (June  1842,)  I  had  none  of  it ;  and  excepting  a  few 
turns  of  it  in  July  following,  I  had  none,  nor  has  it  recurred  so  frequently 
since  as  formerly.  In  June,  1832,  I  was  preparing  for  the  heavy  work 
of  summer,  haying,  &c.,  and  though  I  labored  hard  daily,  and  my 
appetite  was  never  better,  I  was,  nevertheless,  unhappy  ;  my  hired  men 
provoked  me,  and  we  quarrelled — there  was  not  (so  I  thought)  the  usual 
care  and  order  in  my  domestic  concerns,  and  1  found  much  fault.  1  cannot 
describe  my  ill-feelings,  and  I  had  no  assignable  cause  for  them  ;  I  was 
easy  and  prosperous  in  my  circumstances,  and  had  always  been  happy  in 
ray  domestic  relation/s»  So  went  on  the  months  of  July  and  August.  My 
appetite  was  great,  and  my  thirst  inordinate.  I  often  drank  in  such 
quantities  that  the  stomach  rejected  it.  In  all  this  time  I  continued  to 
labor,  though  it  was  obvious  to  myself  that  I  was  losing  flesh  and  strength 
daily.  I  tired  soon,  my  skin  was  harsh  and  dry,  (very  unusual)  and  my 
bowels  were  constipated,  seldom  moving  oftener  than  once  in  nve  or  six 
days.  It  was  not  until  September  that  1  became  aware  of  p.assing  an 
unusual  quantity  of  urine,  and  my  attention  was  particularly  attract^  by 
a  singular  deposit  where  some  drops  fell  on  my  dress. .  I  examined  this  and 
found  it  to  be  sweet  as  sugar;  this  surprised  me,  and  yielding  to  the  remon- 
strances of  my  family,  I  consulted  Dr.  Ives.  It  was  past  the  middle  of 
September  when  I  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ives  and  yourself.  I  am 
now,  (after  three  years)  as  fleshy  as  I  ever  was,  and  as  aible  to  labor  as 
most  farmers  of  my  age.  If  I  am  vexed  or  perplexed  and  have  .a  sleepless 
night  or  two,  I  am  certain  to  have  discharges  of  honied  urine*  with  great 
thirst.  But  a  hpt  salt  water  hath  and  a  cathartic  restores  me  ;  so  that  I 
seldom  trouble  my  friends  or  the  doctor.  You  will  allow  me  to  add  that 
the  greatest  harmony  prevails  in  my  family,  and  my  hired  men  find  no 
fault  with  me." 

Many,  if  not  most  of  the  leading  symptoms  in  Diabetes  Mellitus,  can  be 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  on'  the  supposition  of  a  disordered 
Brain,  it  may  be  ascertained  too,  always,  probably,  that  for  a  longer  our 
shorter  time  previous  to  the  occurrenoe  or  development  of  diabetic  vymp* 
toms,  there  has  existed  evidence  of  disordered  functions  of  the  Brain  ; 
and  afterward,  in  the  progre^ss  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
patient  becomes  morally  obtuse,  stolid,  fatuous,  and  at  length,  died 
comatose,  apoplectic  ;  and  Anally,  that  Post  Mortem  examination  discloses 
no  suflicient  cause  of  death,  except  it  be  the  unnatural  condition  of  the 
Brain* 

In  1848,  Mr.  S.,  aged  25  years,  after  languishing  a  year  and  a  half, 
died  of  Diabetes  Mellitus.  The  circnmstances  of  the  case  were  briefly 
these.  Mr.  S.  left  the  labors  of  a  farm  in  Massachusetts,  and  was 
employed  two  years  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  an  Academy  in  Virginia. 
On  his  return  from  Virginia  he  resumed  his  farming ;  it  was  not  long, 
however,  after  his  return,  before  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  undergone  a 
great  moral  change.  Instead  of  the  mild,  good-natured,  and  retiring  young 
man  that  he  wot — he  had  become  irritablOf  irascible,  boisterous,  ani} 
peremptory.     "It  seems,"  said  his  good  mother  to  me,  "as  though  Willi^nri 
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WBfi  crazy.''  It  was  after  this  time,  and  not  until  it  was  discovered  that  bd 
passed  an  unusual  quantity  of  urine,  that  he  came  under  my  notice  and 
care.  My  opportunities  c^  seeing  Mr.  S.  daily,  as  it  were,  from  the  time 
he  came  under  my  care,  together  with  the  P.  Mortem  examination^ 
(which  will  be  given  below,)  led  to  the  views  I  entertain  of  the  cause  of 
IKabetes  Mellitus^  as  I  have  succinctly  stated  them  in  introducing  this oase^ 

The  Post  Mortem  examination  of  Mr.  S.  was  made  with  care,  and  in 
presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen  who  witnessed  what  I  am  about  to 
state.  The  body  was  greatly  emaciated,  a  picture  of  famine  and  attenih 
ation,  and  quite  bloodless.  The  organs  of  tne  Peltis,  Abdomen,  and  Chest 
except  a  few  open  tubercles  in  the  apex  of  one  lung,  apparently  of  recent 
origin,  were  sound  ;  they  had  undergone  no  visible  structuml  cliange^i. 
The  Brain,  on  free  exposure,  showed  at  sight,  no  trace  of  previous  or 
present  disease.  The  membranes  were  remarkably  white,  pellucid'  and 
dry.  On  sepcurafing  the  lobeis,  the  ventricles,  also,  were  found  empty  and 
dry.  The  Brain  itself— the  mass,  resembled  its  model  in  Plaster ;  it  wad 
white,  firm,  hard,  and  solid, to  a  degree  we  had  never  witnessed  before; 
when  cut  into,  it  reminded  us  of  the  strumous  mamma  and  testes  ;  and  the 
resemblance  was  so  striking,  that  the  question  arose  then,  whether  the 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  Brain  might  not  have  arisen  from  a  similar 
cause  or  causes,  (be  they  what  they  may)  that  produce  analogous  changes 
in  the  glands  referred  to. 

^  [  take  occasion  to  remark  here,  that  some  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  St,  when  he  had^becbnie  very  stupid  and  senseless,  and  finally  coma- 
tose, bis  urine  diminished  to  much  less  than  the  natural  quantity,  and 
instead  of  the  s^eet  and  honied  taste,  it  was  pungently  acid ;  like  drops 
of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  water. 

Circumstances  antecedent  and  present,  determined  our  treatment  of  Mr. 
Roffers.  It  consisted  in  general  blood-letting,  and  topical  about  the  head; 
and  by  puncturing  the  septum  now  and  then,  we  succeeded,  measurably, 
in  restoring  the  habitual  hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  He  took  small  doses 
of  calomel  and  opium  at  intervals,  for  some  time,  interposing  catharticss 
as  they  were  required.  The  capillary  circulation  was  promoted  by  general 
batbs  of  salted  water*  at,  or  above  100^;  foot-baths  with  mustard,  blisters, 
&C.9  &C.  He  was  enjoined  a  regular  diet,  though  a  particular  or  select 
one  was  not  insisted  on.  It  consisted  of  plain,  substantial  animal  and 
farinaceous  food,  morning  and  noon,  interdiotmg  all  food  and  drink 
except  at  the  prescribed  periods.  After  eating,  his  drink  was  hot  tea — ad 
libitum. 

Mr.  R.  was  a  man  of  sense,  of  sound  mind  and  firm  of  purpose,  and 
when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  our  views  of  his  case,  and  with  oar 
proposed  plan  of  treatment,  he  submitted  himself  unreservedly  ;  and  by 
scrupulously  guarding  against  exciting  causes,  and  manfully  resisting  his 
sickly  craving,  he  contributed,  no  doubt,  essentially  to  his  cure.        F. 


T)i6  tfubject  of  the  ibregoing  comraanication  possesses  mach  pathological  interest 

and  practical  importance.    Modem  Pathology  has  advanced  our  knowl^ge  of  Diabetes 

▼astly,  since  the  time,  within  the  reooUeetion  of  those  of  us  who  are  still  junior 

embers  of  ^  profession,  when  it  was  regarded  tlB  a  renal  disease.     Recent 

•earthes,  which  hare  led  to  ft  better  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  (he  alimentary 
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suppUcB  imuUfgo  during  the  prooess  of  assuailatioo,  and  of  the  fiincUoii  of  secretion , 
hove  enabled  us  to  perceive  that  the  preseiicf  of  Sujirar  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients, 
is  the  result  of  a  deficiency  of  that  convertixig  power,  (to  quote  the  term  used  by  Dr. 
Prout,)  by  which  Sugar,  axnyiaceouaand  other  substances  of  the  aiiment,.or  the  separated 
portions  of  the  organism,  are  changed  iato  organic  products,  fitted  for  the  nutritive  and 
other  normal  functions.  Owing  to  this  deficiency  of  converting  power,  the  Sugar 
conmined  in  the  aliment  enters  xhi\  blood  vessels  unchanged,  and  the  farina,  Qnd  other 
substances,  obeying  their  chemical  tendencies,  pass  into  the  form  of  saccharine  matter. 
The  jSugar  thus  exists  in  the  blood,  and  the  only  part  whiqh  thp  kidneys  perform,  is  to 
separate  it  from  this  fluid.  The  disease,  therefore,  has  been  ascertained  to  consist  (in 
so  far  as  the  development  of  sugar  is  concerned)  in  mal-assimilation,  not  in  maLsecre- 
tion.  We  have  thus  made  great  progress  in  the  investigation  of  this  disease  ;  but  we 
have  only  reached  a  secondary  stage  in  the  investigation.  The  true  proximate  cause  of 
the  disease  is  ulterior  to  the  introduction  and  formation  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  Whence 
is. derived  the  absence  of  the  normal  converting  power  7  This  question  remains  to  be 
answered.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  question  that  the  views  presented  in  the  foregoing 
communication  have  especial  interest  May  it  not  be,  that  this  deficiency  of  converting 
power,  or  in  other  words,  this  mal-assiraiiation,  to  which  our  investigations  have  carried 
tts,  is,  in  fact,  the  consequence  of  a  pre-existing  affection  of  the  nervous  system  ?  The 
alfirmfitive  to  this  inquiry  is  invested  with  much.plaosibUity  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent 8tate-of  our  knowledge,  we  must  attribute  the  prime  source  of  all  the  vital  functions 
to  the  m«  nervosB  —  the  aasimilatory  among  the  rest.  The  two  cases  which  our  corres- 
pondent details  are  highly  interesting  and  important  in  this  connection.  That  the 
disease  stands  in  certain  cloee  relations  with  a  disordered  condition  of  the  nervous 
syetem,  those,  and  other  cases,  sufficiently  attest.  But,  whether  in  these  relations  the 
diabetic  affection  be  first  or  second  in  the  order  of  sequence,  or  whether  both  are 
effects  of  the  same^  unknown,  ulterior,  pathological  condition,  remains  to  be  definitive. 
\f  settled  -by  future  researches.  The  subject  commends  itself  to,  and  we  trust  will 
receive  the  attention  of  practical  observers  and  pathologists. 

Onr  correspondent,  who  chooses  to  withold  his  name,  promises  to  contribute  other 
papers,  as  his  leisure  and  inclination  allow,  on  topics  which  may  present  themselves  on 
a  retrospection  of  forty  years  of  active  professional  experience.  To  express,  in  behalf 
of  the  Journal,  oursense  of  th'e  value  of  such  communications,  would  be  superfluous. 
It  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  practical  members  of  our  profession,  after  long  expe- 
rience, would  publish  oftener  than  they  do,  the  important  facts,  and  the  prominent 
views  which  appertain  to  their  observations  and.  reflections;  and  we  shall  be  truly 
glad  if  our  Journal  may  contribute  to  any  extent  to  promote  this  desirable  object.  An 
Autobiography  of  a  Physician  of  forty  or  more  years  of  active  service,  which  would  em. 
brace  an  account  of  the  anxieties,  difiliculties,  mortifications,  temptations,  and  peculiar 
trials  pertaining  to  his  medical  career,  as  well  as  the  results  of  his  observations  and 
meditations  on  medical  topics ;  and  more  than  all,  which  would  communicate  an 
honest  confession  of  his  false  steps,  and  blunders,  as  well  as  his  success,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  book^  which  could  be  written.  Who- 
ev^»  possessing  the  proper  qualifications,  will  write  such  a  book,  will  add  to  the  useful 
labors  of  the  most  useful  of  callings,  a  le^cy  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  follow, 
ing,  and  are  to  follow  in  his  footsteps^ — ^Editor.  ., . 
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Oases  of  Local  Irritation,  from  the  Presence  of  Bxtraneon 

Substances. 

Gommanicated  tor  the  Buffalo  Medical  JonrDal,  by  WM.  TREAT,  M.  D. 


Mr.  Editor  :  —  If  the  following  cases  should  be  deemed  of  sufficient 
interest  to  serve  tLe  purposes  of  yoi^r  Journal,   they  are  at  your  disposal. 

Foreign  substance  in  the  eye  :  — R.  N.  age  twenty-five,  house  carpen- 
ter, of  good  habits  and  constitution,  was  visited  on  th6  4th  Feb.,  1844.  1 
learned  that  on  the  12th  January  while  engaged  in  turkey-shooting,  after 
a  round  of  unsuccessful  shots;  it  again  became  his  turn,  when,  on  the 
discharge  of  his  rifle,  a  "  hlur'^  passed  over  his  right  eye,  accompanicfd 
with  no  sensation  Of  pain  or  pthier  inconvenience,  save  this  blur  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  him  to  speak  of  it  immediately  to  his  companions,  and 
call  attention  from  the  object  of  his  sports,  a  successful  shot  and  dead 
turkey.  After  some  little  dielay  he  called  upon  a  Physician  in  the  vicin- 
ity, who,  on  examination  with  a  microscope,  diagnosed  incision  of  the 
cornea,  presumed  to  have  been  by  the  percussion  cap;  the  agent  was 
thought  to  have  passed  without  the  eye  as  it  could  not  be  seen,  and  for 
prognosis  it  was  thought  possible  that  the  pupilary  margin  might  become 
irregularly  shaped.  TUe  remedies  prescribed  not  preventing  active 
inflammation,  the  patient  was  induced  by  friends  to  con.^ult  un  itinerant 
oculist,  then  in  the  city,  who  resorted  to  mercurials ;  and  the  patient  at 
this  inclement  season  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  a  mile  to  visit  the 
*  Doctor,'  while  under  profuse  salivation.  This  course  did  not  improve 
the  original  malady. 

With  this,  the  history,  I  found  on  examination  chemosis,  so  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  cornea  was  covered  by  the  projecting  conjunctiva,  and  the 
visible  portion  with  injected  vessels  extending  over  it,  and  its  structure 
marbled -opake.  He  was  subjected  to  V.  S.,  cathartics,  restricted  diet,  and  a 
darkened  room,  with  ung.  Belladonnas  to  the  brow.  The  inflammation  was 
soon  removed  except  a  pink,  sclerotic,  marginal  zone  around  the  cornea. 

14th  February,  a  superficial  ulcer  appears  upon  the  surface  of  the 
continaedly  opake  cornea,  which  was  healed  by  the  4th  of  March. 

26th  March  :  Patient  is  severedly  attacked  with  symptoms  of  inter- 
nal opthalmia,  which  alternately  were  relieved  and  re-appeared,  until  the 
20th  May,  when  they  finally  disappeared,  with  now  marked  diminution  of 
tJie  globe  of  the  eye.  Pain  complained  of,  much  resembling  that,  as  des- 
cribed, from  dislocation  of  the  lens.  Traces  of  the  pink  zone  around  the 
eye  continued. 

Every  few  months  the  patient  returned  to  me  from  his  labor,  complain- 
ing of  great  sensitiveness  of  the  globe,  orbital  pain,  and  slight  conjunctival 
inflammation,  which  were  readily  subdued. 

On  the  25th  June,  1845,  he  had  a  return  of  these  attacks,  more  serious 
than  before,  for  which  I  resorted  to  V.  S.  ^  xxii,  nahseants,  with  low  diet, 
&c.,  under  which  the  symptoms  subsided,  and  the  patient  so  far  recovered 
as  to  walk  in  procession  of  the  3d  July. 

4th  July  :  There  was  a  slight  recurrence  of  symptoms.  On  the  5th 
I  saw  him.  The  cornea  presented  in  its  centre,  a  slightly  transparent, 
pin-head  like  projection  as  though  by  pointing  of  an  abscess.  As  vision 
was  lost  before  my  first  vig^t,  and  had  not  returned,  and  there  was  now 
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certainly  no  hope  for  it,  and  the  globe  was  not  siitiicienlly  contracted  to 
admit  of  the  insertion  of  an  artificial  eye,  I  resolved  to  discharge  the 
contents  of  the  globe,  believing  an  irritant,  probably  pus,  to  be  within. 
A  free  incision  was  made  through  the  cornea,  and  warm  fomentations 
applied  to  the  eye — no  inflammation  ensued. 

8th  July  :  On  examination,  the  globe  had  not  shrunk  by  reason  of  the 
opening.  There  was  found  presenting  at  the  incision  and  where  the 
apparent  pointing  appeared,  i.  e.  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  a  foreign 
substance  which  was  removed  by  a  pointed  instrument  and  forceps,  and 
proved  to  be  half  of  the  rim  or  band  of  the  percussion  cap,  which  was 
unchanged,  chemically,  though  it  had  remained  in  the  globe  for  18 
months. 

The  thought  presents  itself,  how  was  effected  the  contraction  of  the 
elobe  to  one  half  its  natural  size,  when  there  was  no  external  wound. 
The  result  in  this  case  may  assist  in  drawing  practical  deductions  as  to 
the  propriety  of  extracting  foreign  bodies  when  known  to  be,  and  favora- 
bly located  within  the  globe,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Lawrence 
and  others  of  broken  cataract  needles  disappearing  without  injurious 
consequences.  From  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body — the  raetalic  cap — 
and  the  place  where  it  presented,  1  infer  that  it  must  have  been  imbedded 
in  the  lens  and  thus  upheld,  with  a  projecting  end  to  irritate  the  iris,  and 
on  the  contraction  of  the  globe,  the  cornea  also,  and  thus  cause  the 
ulcerative  absorption  of  the  latter,  and  pointing,  preparatory  for  its  dis- 
charge. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  lodgment  and  retention  of  foreign  bodies, 
permit  me  to  relate  the  following,  which,  though  presenting  nothing  new 
to  the  surgeon,  may  be  of  interest  to  him  who  reads  for  curiosity. 

In  1836,  a  sailor  presented  himself  with  a  tumor,  situate  in  the  space 
which  .  may  be  best  designated  as  the  "  web,"  between  the  index  and 
median  finger;  this  pricked  and  pained  on  pressure.  For  history,  he 
related  that  about  two  years  before,  he  was  engaged  in  rowing  a  boat  for 
escape  from  officers  of  the  customs  in  the  West  Indies,  when  a  shot  struck 
hisoar,  splintering  it,  and  injuring  his  hand.  This  was  dressed  after  his 
captivity,  and  healed  kindly,  but  ever  after  he  had  felt  this  pricking  when 
at  labor,  tohich  had  not  been  interrupted  on  account  of  it.  He  now 
applied  for  relief.  It  was  removed  and  proved  on  examination  to  be  a 
piece  of  wood  }  inch  long  and  irregularly  jagged,  and  perfectly  inclosed 
in  a  cyst  or  sack,  although  it  had  thus  been  constantly  subjected  to  motion 
in  this,  the  baud  of  a  sailor.    . 

To  this  t  add  this  recent  case.  Susan  — — ,  a  girl  at  service,  who, 
during  the  accustomed  house  cleaning  in  May  last,  while  engaged  in 
window  cleaning,  by  a  rapid  and  violent  downward  motion  thrust  three 
fine  cambric  needles,  which  were  sticking  carelessly  in  the  sash,  trans- 
versely into  the  wrist.  Two  of  them  were  readily  removed  as  they 
projected  from  the  surface ;  the  third  was  imbedded  and  out  of  sight. 
From  its  position  and  the  resistance  which  the  carpal  bones  were  hoped  to 
have  presented  to  this  needle  passing  eye  first,  and  the  external  puncture 
being  perceptible,  together  with  the  fact  that  on  motion  of  the  hand  or 
fingers,  or  by  pressure  over  the  q>ot,  a  pricking  sensation  was  felt,  and 
thus  locating  it^  I  was  induced  to  make  incision  through  the  skin,  though  it 
proved  to  no  purpoie,  and  I  could  not  feel  juatifiad  to  search  farther,  as 
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the  annular  ligament  lay  immediately  in  its  course.  The  arm  wasdir^^ed 
to  be  poulticed  and  kept  in  an  elevated  position  ;  much  swelling  of  the 
hand  and  fingers  ensued,  and  violent  pain  on  attempt  to  move  them.  The 
swelling  soon  began  to  subside,  and  on  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  frpm 
the  accident,  the  patient  resumed  her  labor,  experiencing  only  a  slight 
pricking  sensation  when  employed  in  the  most  trying  labor,  that  of  washing 
and  wringing  clothes.  That  the  needle  should  not  cause  more  inoonve" 
nience  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  location,  renders  this  case  a  curious  one, 
and  the  citation  of  it  may  serve  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  mapy  who  are 
often  subjected  to  exposure,  and  often  have  needles  thrust  in  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  when  engaged  in  clothes  washing. 

That  this  needle  will  pursue  the  course  of  the  many  cases  related  of 
their  tribe,  and  find  its  way  to  the  surface,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in 
accordance  with  that  beautiful  law  of  Nature  which  causes  all  foreign 
bodies  to  tend  outwards,  unless,  as  by  rare  exceptions,  she  rounds .  off 
angles,  and  clothes  and  guards  them  with  cysts  to  restrain  them  from 
producing  serious  injury. 

Buffalo,  July,  1.845. 


Anapla6|;y. 

Commaoicated  for  the  Baffiilo  Medical  Jonrnal,  by  F.  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Snrgery  In 

Geneva  Medical  College. 

Anaplasty,  or  the  art  of  reconstructing  mutilated  and  destroyed  parts, 
although  in  some  way  very  ancient,  has  but  recently  attained  its  greatest 
perfection.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  thus 
boastingly  of  the  improvements  of  the  present  aget  when  we  Tememt>er 
that  Dujardin  has  recorded  of  Esculapius  that  he  replaced  and  maJeto 
unite,  the  head  of  a  decapitated  woman !  and  that  Sedillot  has  affirmed 
of  a  soldier  that  **  decapiti  par  un  enemi,  fut  gveri  par  un  paysan,'' 
unfortunately,  however,  the  peasant  placed  the  head  wrong  side  before,  and 
rendered  him  of  no  farther  service  to  the  army  except  as  a  rear-guard ; 
and  since  by  Rabelais  we  are  assured  thatBpistemon  having  lost  his  head, 
Panurgus  had  the  skill  to  make  it  unite  again  **  veine  centre  veine,  nerf 
centre  nerf,  spondyle  contre  spondyle,''  and  thus  to  affect  a  most  perfect 
cure,  **except  that  his  voice  remained  hoarse,  and  t^t  he  had  a  dry  cough, 
which  he  never  was  relieved  of  but  by  the  aid  of  liquor -^^ !  These  are 
indeed  marvelous  cases,  and  might  go  far  to  show  that  Anaplastic 
Surgery  had  rather  retrograded  since  the  days  of  Esculapius.  But  if  the 
present  age  cannot  record  nny  one  operation  so  wonderful  as  those  just 
related,  it  may,  c^  least,  boast  that  the  art  of  ^'restitution^'  has  been 
greatly  extended. 

Tagliacozzi  was  anoong  the  'first  who  (afler  Bsculapi«s  i)  attempted  to 
restore  lost  organs,  by  whom  the  operation  wm  xsonftned,  however^  to  the 
formation  of  new  noses;  «nd  it  isonl^  w^htn  a  fem  years  that  it  has 
been  made  to  apply  to  the  irestomtibH  e€  fnore  «r  less  «f  inmost  jerery 
portion  of  the  external  soper^wies  of  the  body.  T«  the  art  in  general 
the  term  "Anaplasty*'  #r  ** Aute^plai^ **  ia  •now  afqdicid.  Whiie  the 
specific  forms  of  Anaplasty  «re  designated  Inr  appropriate  and  ilistiBct 
appellations. — ^Anaplaa^  has  .been  ferfenned  m  vamv  wnys. 
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First — ^by  removing  a  portion  of  living  textufd  from  one  animal  to 
another  and  compelling  it  to  unite  ;  as  in  the  engrafting  of  the  spur  of 
one  cock  upon  the  crest  of  another :  the  transplanting  and  uniting  the 
tooth  of  one  person  to  the  socket  of  anolher,  and  even  the  tooth  of  a  lamb 
to  the  socket  of  a  young  lady;  (related  by  Mr.  Twiss  of  Keriy  Ireland.) 
It  is  said  even  that  in  this  way  a  man  has  been  robbed  of  his  nose  to  supply 
the  defective  organ  upon  the  face  of  another. 

Second — by  supplying  the  deficiency  from  textures  furnished  by  the 
same  body,  but  wholly  disconnected  from  the  part  to  be  restored.  It  is 
thus  that  M.  Dutrochet  relates  an  operation  for  restoration  of  the  nose, 
made  by  an  Indian,  who  selected  a  place  ''de  la  fesse^'  which  he  tumefied 
by  blows  with  a  slipper,  and  from  this  integument  thus  rendered  active  and 
succulent,  cut  out  a  piece  and  restored  the  nose. 

Third,  ItaliaH  process — by  obtaining  integuments,  &c.,  from  parts 
naturally,  remote,  but  which  by  position  can  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  part  to  be  restored.  Thus  Tagliacozzi  brought  the  arm  in  contact  with 
the  face  and  secured  it  there  until  a  flap  partially  detached  from  the  arm 
had  been  made  to  unite  with  the  face. 

Fourth — by  cutting  from  a  part  naturally  in  close  proximity  and  uniting 
the  flaps  to  the  mutilated  organ,  before  it  has  been  completely  separated 
from  its  original  seat,  (as  in  the  third  method.)  Of  this  method  there 
exists  two  principal  and  many  subordinate  modifications. 

First-^the  Indian  method,  which  consists  in  forming  the  flaps  with  a 
narrow  pedicle  and  applying,  it  to  its  new  seat  by  reversion,  or  twisting. 

8eeond — The  French  method,  which  consists  in  forming  the  flaps  with 
a  wider  pedicle  or  base  and  stretching  it  into  its  new  bed,  without  any 
torsion. 

One  or  the  other  of  the  two  latter  nnethods,  more  or  less  va^iedt  are  now 
generally  preferred. 

In  the  two  first  cases  below  reported  it  will  be  seen  that  I  selected  the 
French  method,  or  the  method  "  par  glissement  du  Inrabeau,*'  as  being 
always  preferable  to  the  Indian,  wherever  the  cellular  texture  and  integu- 
ments are  sufiiciently  loose  to  allow  the  requisite  extension  ;  since  it  is 
less  liable  to  loose  its  vascularity  and  to  slough  than  when  tortioii  is 
practiced. 

Blepharoplasty. — Albert  P.  Hetb,  of  Seneca  Falls,  aged  IS  years.  In 
cowequehce  of  small  pox  about  one  year  since,  almost  the  whole  integu- 
ments 'of  the-  face  became  permanently  thickened  and  indurated,  and 
covered  with  pits  and  seams.  The  only  portions  of  the  face  which  are  not 
thus  thickened,  dec,  are  the  upper  eyelids  and  a  crescent  shaped  portion 
of  integument  below  the  eyes,  of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  by  one 
inch  in  depth  at  the  widest  part  of  the  crescent.  Both  of  the  under  lids 
are  inverted  and  drawn  down  in  the  center  ;  exposing  upon  each  cheek  a 
red  and  spongy  texture  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  with  its  base 
upwards  ;  which  baas  corresponds  in  breadth  with  the  space  between  the 
outer  and  mner  canthus ;  and  its  apex  extending  downwards  about }  of  aa 
inch,  or  nearly  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  crescent. 

In  this  case  no  integument  could  be  borrowed  from  the  adjacent  tissues 
to  sqpply  the  lidsj  as  there  was  nene  in  a  fit  condition.  To  make  the  oper- 
ation from  the  arm  was  not  to  be  preferred.  I  therefore  selected  a  mode 
which,  although  novel  has  proved  successful. 
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Operation^  January  8,  1845.  First—*!  made  an  incicuon  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  V,  with  its  base  upwards,  corresponding,  gf  course,  to  the 
shape  of  the  deformity;  but  commencing  about  three  lines  from  each 
canthus,  so  as  to  leave  in  all,  half  an  inch  of  tarsal  margin.  These 
incisions  being  intended  to  scarify  and  expose  a  clean  surface  for  adhes- 
ion, were  carried  upon  the  sound  integument,  near  its  border,  and  were 
made  to  extend  below  to  the  indurated  integument  before  they  meti  the 
thread  like  border  thus  intercepted  being  immediately  dissected  off. 

Second— the  knife  was  passed  around  the  whole  convex  edge  of.  the 
crescent ;  along  the  line  between  the  sound  and  indurated  irftegument. 

Third — ^the  two  flaps  formed  between  the  outer  sides  of  the  V  incisipm 
and  the  crescentic  incision,  which  incisions  intersected  each  other  at  the 
apex  of  the  V,  were  then  dissected  up  to  tbe  margin  of  the  tarsus.  . 

Fourth — the  opposite  flaps  were  now  "slid"  up  and  two  small  sutures 
made  to  unite  them  ;  the  first  being  passed  through  the  tarsal  border,  and 
the  second  a  little  below.  The  force  required  to  bring  the  tarsal  margins 
together,  although  half  an  inch  had  been  removed,  was  very  inconsidera- 
ble. 

Fifth — a  very  slight  compress  sustained  by  one  or  two  small  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  completed  the  dressings. 

Dec.  13 — removed  the  sutures  —  union  complete — continue  light  dress- 
ing. 

Dec.  16  —  the  eyelids  close  perfectly.  The  space,  below  the  flaps 
which  were  carried  up,  is  beginning  to  cicatrize  by  formation  of  new  cutis. 
Applied  a  small  compress  under  lower  lid  to  prevent  us  far  as  possible,  its 
depression  during  the  cicatrization* 

On  the  16th  Jan.,  I  operated  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  opposite  lid 
and  with  equal  success.  The.  patient  returned  home  on  the  18th  (contrary 
to  my  wish.)  The  cicatrization  of  the  raw  surface  had  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  first  eye  operated  upon,  and  the  lids 
still  retained  their  position.  I  however,  wttrned  the  lad  that  against  a 
partial  return  of  the  deformity,  he  had  no  guarantee.  Says  Veipeau, 
"  whichsoever  method  we  take,  the  eyelid  the  best  reconstructed,  rarely 
fails  to  become  again  deformed"  (de  se  de'former  de  noveau.") — By  wliich 
he  explains  himself  to  mean  that  some  degree  of  deformity,  generally 
vastly  less  than  before,  returns. 

Cheiloplasty  and  Relief  of  Permanent  Closure  of  .Jaws,  —  Miss 
— — ,  of  Yates  Co.,  aged  about  18  years — has  a  permanent  closure 
of  jaws,  with  deformity  of  mouth,  in  consequence  of  excessive  salivation, 
ulceration  and  sloughing,  during  infancy.  Mouth  can  now  be  separated 
only  3  or  4  lines :  most  of  teeth  of  lefl  side  removed  by  the  disease  :  left 
angle  of  the  mouth  very  much  elongated  and  drawn  down. 

Dec.  5th.  1844.— Opem/fon.  First— the  integument  was  carefully 
dissected  from  left  angle  of  mouth  to  the  distance  of  eight  lines  upon  each 
lip,  for  the  purpose  of  coapting  and  restoring  by  adhesion  an  equal  length 
to  the  mouth  on  both  sides  of  the  mesian  line.  Second — the  firm  callous 
adhesions  which  held  the  jaws  together,  were  divided  with  a  probe  pointed 
bistoury,  cutting  horizontally,  also  upwards  and  downwards,  outside  of  the 
cdveoli,  until  all  the  contractions  were  severed.  The  jaws  were  now  easily 
separated  to  twice  the  former  distance  $  but  no  violence  was  usedi  as  it 
was  proposed  to  accomplish  this  gradually,  so  that  the  articulations  should 


not  suffer.  The  hemorrhage,  at  firet  considerable,  soon  ceased  sponta- 
neously. Third,  a  piece  of  wood  properly  carved  and  made  smooth,  was 
now  introduced  outside  of  the  alveoli,  to  prevent  renewed  adhesions 
between  the  alveoli  and  clieek.  Fourth,  the  abraded  lips  (first  incision) 
were  brought  in  contact  and  retained  by  3  sutures,  over  which  adhesive 
straps,  light  compresses  and  rollers  completed  the  dressing.  Water  grueli 
rice,  ^'Cf  directed  as  diet. 

lOth.  A  small  apparatus  placed  between  the  front  teeth  (which  had 
previously  been  kept  asunder  by  wedges)  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
gradual  and  steady  separation.  The  piece  of  carved  wood  also  removed 
and  lint  substituted.  The  wood  has  answered  an  excellent  purpose  in 
thus  far  preventing  adhesion. 

The  patient  returned  home  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  the 
operation,  the  wounds  having  entirely  healed,  and  the  jaws  separating 
easily  an  inch.  She  was  advised  to  continue  to  wear  the  apparatus 
between  her  teeth  except  when  eating,  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
speech,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  separation. 

The  apparatus  of  which  I  speak  consisted  of  a  male  and  female  screw, 
each  5  lines  in  length,  supporting  at  their  opposite  extremities  two  silver 
caps  which  were  fitted  to  an  upper  and  lower  front  tooth.  The  two  por- 
tions of  the  screw  being  thenclos^ed  into  one  another  and  the  caps  adjusted, 
they  were  made  to  separate  by  introducing  a  small  steel  lever  through  a 
fenestra  in  the  male  screw  and  turning. 

Rhino-plasty. — Elias  Beardsley,  of  Catherine,  Chemung  Co.  aged  11 
years,  in  consequence  of  an  extensive  lacerated  wound,  received  wheii  4 
years  old,  had  lost  e  portion  of  right  ala  of  nose,  accompanied  with  a 
closure  of  the  nostril  immediately  below  the  point  of  deficiency.  Two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore  the  nose  had  been  made,  one  in  1840  and 
the  other  in  1842. 

Operation^  Nov.  30,  1844.  The  natural  channel  having  been  previ- 
ously opened  by  a  trocar,  the  operation  for  restoration  of  the  side  of  the 
nose  was  commenced.  First,  the  edges  of  the  deficiency  were  freely 
excised  with  a  scalpel.  Second,  two  parallel  incisions  were  made,  com- 
mencing at  the  upper  aud  lower  outer  angles  of  the  opening,  and  extending 
outwards  and  downwards  one  inch  and  a  half :  the  intercepted  portion  of 
integument  was  then  dissected  from  the  subjacent  tissues  and  permitted  to 
continue  attached  to  the  remaining  integuments  of  the  face  only  by  its 
base.  The  operatk>n  was  now  suspended  a  few  moments  to  allow  the 
hermorrhage  entirely  to  cease.  Third,  while  an  assistant  supported  the 
cheek,  xhe  naps  of  integument  were  drawn  forcible  up  and  secured  accu- 
rately by  six  delicate  sutures  to  the  abraded  edges.  Fourth,  the  assistant 
still  continuing  to  sustain  the  cheek,  several  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
broadest  upon  the  face,  were  laid  obliquely  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
upwards  emd  forwards  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  terminating  upon  the 
forehead.  These  served  efiectually  to  prevent  all  strain  upon  the  sutures. 
f'iflh,  a  light  dressing  consisting  of  a  small  linen  rag  covered  with  cerate. 

Dec  4th.  The  straps  have  been  carefully  renewed  each  day.  To-day 
removed  3  of  the  sutures. 

Dec.  5th.  Removed  the  remainder  of  the  sutures ;  the  adhesion  of  the 
flap  m  complete  at  every  point ;  continued  adhesive  plasters  and  a  simple 
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Dec.  11.     To-day  I  separated  the  base  of  the  flaps  from  the  face  (which 
continued  to  pull  forcibly  upon  the  nose  whenever  the  adhesive  plastem 
were  removed,)  introducing  a  long  narrow  pledget  of  lint  to  prevent  a  ' 
reunion  ;  adhesive  straps  discontinued- 

The  lad  returned  home  about  the  i^h  entirely  cured. 

EDITORIAL.  MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE,  &c. 

Quinia  in  Typhoid,  and  all  other  Fevers* — ^Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Transylvania  univer- 
sity, in  a  communication  published  in  the  Western  Lancet,  for  May,  1845,  advocate* 
the  free  use  of  Quinine,  not  only  in  remittents,  but  in  typhoid,  ^phus,  congestive, 
yellow,  **  and,  it  may  be,  all  the  fevers  named  in  the  books.'*  To  quote  his  language 
— •**  the  position  I  assume  here,  is  plainly,  and  boldly,  this :  there  is  hut  one  feature^ 
or  element  in  either  of  the  fevers  named  that  is  essential  to  its  pathology,  wnd  thmt 
feature  or  property,  or  element  hows  before  the  potent  sway  of  th^  Sulphate  of 
Quinine.*'  He  gives  several  instances  illustrating  tne  practical  application  of  these 
views.  It  is  to  be  regretted  however,  that  they  are  not  more  numerous,  and  given  at 
length,  with  more  detail.  We  should,  also,  have  been  glad  to  have  had  a  more  Mk  and 
exi^icit  account  of  the  doses  which  he  is  accustomed  to  administer,  together  with  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  quantity  of  the  dose  and  its  repetitions.  He  recommcDda 
its  endermic  application  in  cases  in  which  it  is  liable  to  offend  the  stomach,  by  means  of 
a  cerate,  containing  it,  which  is  applied  to  a  blistered  surface. 

Prof.  M.  is  certainly  correct  when  he  intimates  that  the  views  which  he  has  thrown 
out  in  the  article  alluded  to,  will  strike  the  minds  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  profea- 
sion  with  surprise.  We  are,  however,  prepared  for  them,  having  been  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  entertained,  and  practically  carried  out  by  many  western  Practition. 
ers.  We  have  been  informed  that  some  who  have  adopted  these  views  have  found 
them  so  eminently  valuable  as  means  of  successful  practice,  that  they  have  endea. 
voredto  appropriate  the  great  advantages  which  they  are  supposed  to  give,  by  maintaiii. 
ing  secrecy,  and  professing  to  have  discovered  a  therapeutical  method  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Indeed,  we  have  been  told  that  not  only  in  fever  distinguished  as  idiopa- 
thic, but  even  in  the  febrile  movement  symptomatic  of  local  inflammation,  thia 
remedy  is  appropriate  and  potent  in  its  influence  ;  and  that  it  is  by  some  practitioners 
freely  given  under  these  circumstances  with  the  best  results.  We  have  ourselves  recently 
witnessed  a  single  case  of  pneumonitis,  in  which  in  the  active  stage  of  the  disease,  it  being 
determinable  both  by  rational  and  physical  signs,  ten  grains  of  Quinia  were  prescribed 
in  the  morning  and  repeated  at  evening,  for  two  successive  days,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
or  immediately  following*  the  febrile  symptoms  became  strikingly  less,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  greatly  improved.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
deny  that  the  amendment  in  this  case  was  merely  a  coincidence.  A  single  fact  of  this 
kind,  of  course,  affords  no  occasion  for  a  positive  deduction.  Negatively,  however, 
this  single  case  is  valuable.  It  goes  to  prove,  at  least, quite  conclusively  that  the  remedy 
may  be  given  in  large  doses,  under  such  circumstances,  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
without  interfering  with  the  march  of  the  disease  toward  a  favorable  termination.  Thia 
is,  certainly,  a  fact  of  not  a  little  importance. 

Having  had  some  experience  with  the  use  of  Quinia  ia  large  doses,  in  the  treatment 
of  Intermittents ;  having  recommended  its  administration  with  boldness  and  freedom 
in  Remittents  under  certain  qualifications ;  and  having  expressed  our  belief,  that  acute 
local  inflammation  coincident  with  Intermittents  constitutes  no  soUd  objection  to  its  use 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  the  specific  object :  (see  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  new 
series,  vol.  11.  p.  S44)  we  are  perhaps  more  accessible  to  views  which  would  extend  ita 
useful  application  over  a  much  wider  sphere.  But  in  making  this  remark  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  asconeurring  with  the  views  entertained  by  Prof.M.  and  others. 
We  are  snfiieiently  impressed  with  their  interest  and  importance  to  desire  the  coUeetien 
and  publication  of  facts,  to  serve  as  data  for  some  positive  deductions.  We  wish  to 
have  a  series  of  careful  observations,  made  by  competent  observers.  If  Prof.  M.  os 
others  have  not  now  the  materials,  they  might  be  easily  collected  in  a  short  period,  with 
a  little  effort.  Let  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  the  different  varieties  of  fevers, 
'^Winguished  as  continued  fevers,  be  submitted  to  the  therapeutical  principles  of  whieb 
*»  speaking,  and  carefully  recorded  ;  we  shall  then  have  definite,  ^pable  refults. 
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tt]^9ii  which  to  base  positive  conclusions.  Until  these  data  are  furnished,  it  wonld  be 
mbsurd  and  unphilosophical  to  form  an  opinion  ;  the  (evidence,  however,  which  the 
Article  of  Prof.  M.  presents,  should  suffice  to  authorize  a  trial  of  his  principles.  Let 
this  be  done  foy 'different  individuals,  and  records  carefully  made,  and  the  results  will, 
if  brought  together,  probably  soon  suffice,  either  to  establish  a  truth  which  will  prove  of 
immense  practical  importance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  disprove  a  doctrine,  which,  if  not 
true,  can  hardly  fail  to  foe  pernicious. 


The  Sanitary  amdition  of  the  Lahoring  population  of  Ntw-  Tork^  wUh  Smgge9^ 
Hone  for  ite  iwiprmsementf  by  John  H,  Griacom,  M^  i>.— We  have  been  gratifi^  by 
the  perusal  of  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  above  title.  Its  objects  are  to  portray  the  domici. 
liary  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  city  of  New. York,  espe- 
cially emigrants  from  foreign  countries ;  to  show  the  connectioa  whioh  subsists 
between  the  circumstances  surrounding  their  abodes  and  mode  of  living,  and  their 
moral  and  physical  condition<^the  liability  to  disease,  the  low  average  of  longevity 
and  the  proneness  to  vice ;  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  organization  of  the 
kealth  police,  in  order  to  remedy  and  prevent  the  evils  which  now  exist. 

The  author  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  plain,  perspicuous  and  forcible  manner.  The 
aubject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  comes  peculiarly  within  the  prov* 
ince  of  medical  philanthropy.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  duties  of  the  medical 
practitioner  are  not  restricted  to  the  mere  management  of  disease,  but  embrace  the 
employment  of  the  means  which  his  knowledge  and  influence  place  at  his  disposal,  to , 
•alighten  the  community  on  the  iaws  of  vitaf  existence  and  health,  thereby  preventing 
diieaae,  with  its  accompanying  trials  and  evils.  Dr.  Griscom  appears  to  have  taken 
pains  to  inform  himself  of  the  actual  extent  to  which  the  conditions  of  health  and  Ion. 
gerity  are  violated  among  the  laboring  population  in  New-York,  by  the  want  of  ven- 
tilation, close  congregation  in  small  lipartments,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  insufficient 
drainage  and  sewerage,  and  the  habitation  of  damp  basements  and  cellars.  He  forti* 
fies  his  conclusions  of  the  pernicious  influences  of  these,  by  the  con^parative  duration  -of 
life,  as  derived  from  vital  statistics  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
population  of  rural  districts.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  enable  us  to  give  some 
of  the  detailed  results  of  his  investigations.  The  evils  of  which  he  complains  are  by 
■o  means  peculiar  to  New. York,  or  to  large  cities,  but  exist  measurably  everywhere, 
owing,  as  we  believe,  chiefly  to  the  general  inability  to  know  and  appreciate  the  prin* 
ciples  which  are  involved  in  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  prophylaxis  of  disease. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  Dr.  G.  that  municipal  regulations,  and  the  supervi- 
aion  of  a  health  police,  are  appropriate  methods  of  improvement.  The  diffiision  of  the 
knowledge  of  Phsrsiological  laws  and  the  conditions  of  healthful  existence,  seem  to  us 
to  famish  the  only  efficient  and  permanent  basis  for  a  radical  amelioration.  When 
this  obtains,  public  sentiment,  and  the  instinct  of  self  preservation  will  be  adequate  to 
the  enforcement  of  proper  sanitary  measures,  in  so  far  as  anything  can  prevail  over 
human  recklessness,  and  human  depravity. 


Vital  Chemistry -^  Lectures  on  Animal  Heat,  by  Thomas  Spencer,  M,  D„  Prqf* 
Inst,  and  Prae,  in  Geneva  Med,  College.-^We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of 
the  above,  which  makes  a  neat  little  voldme  of  144  pages,  13mo.  It  embraces  four  lee 
tores,  forming  part  of  the  author's  course  on  the  institutes  of  Medicine,  and  their  publi- 
cation was  by  request  of  his  class.  The  object  is  to  develop  the  **  intimate  chemical 
relations  of  respiration  and  calorification,''  and  contingently,  those  of  **all  the  functions 
and  phenomena  of  organic  life."  **  If  (as  he  states  in  his  preface)  every  step  has  been 
fortified  by  ascertained  facts,  and  the  deductions  have  been  legitimately  drawn,  a  on. 
CLE  OF  VITAL  AmiriTiES,  Uniting  all  the  structures  and  functions  of  the  organism,  and 
making  each  set  of  capillaries  mutually  dependent  on  and  balanced  by  others,  in  the 
«hemico.vital  changes  produced  upon  Hheir  passing  currents  of  blood,  has  been  deter- 
mined." The  important  questions  with  the  medical  reader,  are,  of  course,  has  every  step 
been  thus  fortified,  and  are  the  deductions  legitimately  drawn  ?  These  questions  we 
are  free  to  confess  our  incompetency  to  answer.  For  those  not  practically  familiar 
with  analytical  chemistry,  the  work  requires  more  than  one  careful  perusal  to  speak  in 
any  degree  understandingly  of  its  contents.  The  closeness  with  which  the  subject  is 
presented,  nothing  being  introduced  but  what  is  strictly  relevant  to  the  chain  of  reason- 
inf,  gives  to  it  sonwirhAt  the  character  of  a  complicated  geometrical  problem,  and 
nidLet  it  not  t  light  nnderliking  to  study  it  as  it  deaertes.    On  this  account  those  who 
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have  little  taste  for  investigations  which  are  prosecuted  inter  taedia  €t  Iab9re9f  will, 
perhaps,  be  repelled  from  its  pages.  Without  presuming  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  positions,  or  the  soundness  of  his  deductions,  the  work  bears  internal 
evidence  of  the  learning,  industry  and  logical  acuteness  of  the  author.  We  regard  the 
object  as  belonging  to  a  department  oi  medical  inquiry,  which  not  only  possesses  legiti- 
mate claims,  but  is  of  vast  importance,  with  reference  to  Physiology  and  Pathology. 
If  the  author  has  been  successful  in  his  effort,  he  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
progress  of  medical  truth,  and  will  receive  in  due  time  full  honor  therefor  ;  but  if  his 
argument  should  be  shown  to  be  defective,  he  will  still  be  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  acuteness  which  it  displays,  and  for  the  enterprise  ef  leading  the  way  in  a  province 
of  investigation  which  promisee  rich  treasures  to  the  successful  explorer. 


On  the  periodic  discharge  of  Ova^and  the  function  of  Menstruation. — ^The  follow- 
ing propositions  embody  the  most  important  conclusions  that  have  been  formed  'by  the 
best  authorities  on  this  highly  curious  subject : 

1 — Menstruation  commences  at  the  period  of  the  maturity  of  the  oyale8» 
2— -The  final  cessation  of  the  catamenial  secretion  coincides  with  the  abo- 
lition   of  the  formative  function  of  the  germs.      3 — The  ovaries  of 
women  who  hnve  ceased  to  menstruate,  never  contain  the  appearance  of 
any  vesicles  that  have  recently  burst*  or  that  are  about  to  do   ao.«~ 
4  —  At  each  menstrual   period,  the  highly  excited  state  of  the  ovaries 
induces  in  the  female  a  decided  propension  to  coition.     5 — The  aptitude 
for  fecundation  is  greatest  on  those  days  that   immediately  preceed  thd 
menstrual  discbarge.     6 — In  all  the  lower  animals  the  ovaria  becomes 
tumid  during  the  season  of  rutting.     7 — Women  in  whom  there  is  a 
coTigenital   absence  of  the  uterus,  but  in  whom  the  ovaria  are  normally 
developed,  experience  every  month,  all  the  phenomena  of  menstruation ; 
the  sanguineous  discharge  alone  excepted.     10 — The  catamenial  secre- 
tion ceases  completely  in  women  in  whom  the  ovaria  have  become  affected 
with  organic  degeneration.     11 — It  has  been  asserted   by  some  writers, 
that  lascivious  girls  have  in  this  respect  like  the  common  hen — occasion- 
ally discharged  ova  from  the  vagina,  and  that  a  mere  voluptuous  thought 
will  suffice  pour  ehranler^  these  minute  vesicles.     12---ln   very  ifeany 
women  the   menstrual  period  is  preceeded  by  severe    colicky    pains, 
attributable  most  likely,  to  the  turgid  and  excited  state  of  the  ovaries.    18 
— In  those  who  suffer  much  at  these  periods,  the  cavity  of  the   uterus 
sometimes  becomes  lined  with  a  soft  fiocky  membrane  —  a  genuine  menu 
brana  caduca — the  formation  of  which  is  entirely  independant  of  coition. 
14 — Lastly  in  that  singular  case  of  monstrosity,  in  which  two  girls,  Helen 
and  Judith,  were  united  to  each  other  by  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  back — the  catamenial  discharge  took  place  in  different  quantities  and 
at  different  times  from  each  subject,  although  there  was  a  complete  anas- 
tamosls  between  the  abdominal  vessels  of  the  two — memoire  p<mr  servir 
a  V etude  des  maladies  des  ovaires^  par  AchilleChereau.  Paris,  1844. — In 
Medico-Chirurg — Review  for  April,  1845. 

The  general  fact  that  the  ova,  as  it  were,  ripen  and  become  detached  periodically, 
independently  of  sexual  congress,  and  that  menstruation  is  a  function  coincident  with, 
and  dependent  on  this  event,  seems  now  to  be  generally  accredited  by  physiologists. 
The  fact  is  interesting  as  serving  to  confirm  the  identity  between  the  reproductive  fnno- 
tions  of  the  mammiferous  and  oviparous  classes.  In  addition  to  its  physiological  rela* 
tions,  it  is  both  interesting  and  important  in  a  pathological  point  of  view;  and  to  theM 
we  may  perhaps  add,  that  it  may  be  found  to  have  certain  relations  of  a  practical  char* 
•oter,  wUch,  in  connection  with  that  facul^  of  the  mind  termecl  by  Phrenologials 
pfailoprogenitiveneaa,  may  affect  for  good  or  evil,  •ociety,  and  domestic  life. 
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MedietU  Mefwm  in  England. — ^Contemplated  changes  in  the  existing  laws  regulatini^ 
the  medical  profession  in  England,  have,  of  late^  given  riso  to  much  and  animated  dis- 
cussion. A  bill  was  introduced  sometime  since,  into  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  upon  which  action  has  been  deferred,  in  order  to  call  out  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Profession,  and  others,  on  the  subject*  Under  the  influence  of  these  sen- 
timents, the  original  bill  has  been  once  or  twice  amended.  For  the  details  and  merits 
of  thepropoked  reform,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  British  periodicals,  alargepor. 
tioo  oi'  wfaic^  for  many  months  past  has  been  occupied  with  discussions  growing  out  of 
the  contemplated  alterations. 

.The  following,  which  we  quote  from  the  London  News  of  May  10th,  refers  toaome 
later  amendments  of  the  Graham  bill : 

••  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill. — Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  com-' 
mittal,  pro  fornuiy  of  his  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill,  in  order  to  allow  him 
to  make  amendments  in  it,  which  he  fully  explained  to  the  house.  He 
now  proposes  that  there  shall  be  three  colleges — the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  College  of  General  Practitioners. 
He  proposes,  likewise,  to  amend  the  Apothecaries  Act,  and  to  obliterate 
every  vestige  of  that  system  of  apprenticeship  which  he  conceives  to  be 
injurious  and  degrading  to  the  profession.  He  proposes  also,  to  maintain 
the  Council  of  Health  in  its  present  form,  taking  care  that  the  general 
practitioners  shall  be  represented  in  it,  and  that  for  this  purpose  two  mem- 
beiiB  of  the  College  of  General  Practitioners  shall  be  members  of  the 
Council  of  Health.  The  University  of  London  is  to  be  represented  at 
the  Council  of  Health,*  either  by  its  Chancellor  or  its  Vice-Chancel  lor. 
After  much  discussion  the  bill  was  comitted  pro  forma^  and  the  proposed 
omendmenUi  introduced  ;  the  future  stage  having  been  moved  by  Sir 
James  Graham  for  the  9th  of  June.'^ 

If  we  may  credit  the  editor  of  the  London  Lancet,  himself  a  member  of  Parliament, 
the  bill,  with  all  its  emendations,  creates  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  among  the  pro- 
fession. 


Buffalo  3£ediecd  AoooeiatUm^—^hn  acljourned  Meeting  of  the  Physicians  of  this  city 
was  held  on  the  16tli  ultimo,  and  a  Constitution  and  Bye-Laws  for  a  City  Association, 
reported  by  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting.  Alter  some  discussion, 
these  were  adopted,  the  Association  regularly  organized,  and  Officers  for  the  year  dec. 
ted.  The  objects  of  the  Association,  as  declared  in  the  constitution,  are,  mutual  im- 
provement by  the  communication  offsets,  free  discussion,  and  the  interchange  of  views 
on  subjects  connected  with  medicine  and  the  medical  profession  ;  the  cultivation  of  so- 
cial relations,  and  the  regulation  of  professional  intercourse  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  medical  ethics. 

With  the  professed  objects  of  the  Association,  none,  surely,  can  find  fault.  They 
are  not  merely  laudable,  but  of  very  great  importance.  It  is,  also,  needless  to  say,  that 
whether  the  present  Association. shall  fulfil  these  objects  or  not,  is  for  the  medical  fra- 
ternity here  to  determine.  It  can  and  will  succeed,  and  produce  good  results,  if  we 
ehoose  to  unite  in  resolving  that  it  shall  be  so. 

The  Officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  Prendent — Josiah  Trow- 
BXlDGS  M.  D.;  Vice  Prtsideni-^ALVES  S.  Spraove,  M.  D.;  Recording  Secretary^^ 
AvSTTii  FuifT,  M.  D.  The  Meetings  are  appointed  for  the  Pirsf  Tuesday  in  tach  month ^ 

ID*  The  First  Regular  Meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday  Evening,  the  5th  inst.  at  8  P. 
M.,  at  the  office  of  F.  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D. 


Liekig  in  Oreat  BrUain.'^The  distinguished  Chemist,  Liebig,  has  lately  visited 
England  and  Scotland,  where  he  has  been  greeted  with  ranch  enthusiasm.  At  Glas- 
gow he  received  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner,  which  was  honored  by  the  pres- 
•nee  of  tided  dignitarieSf  and  dtstingnished  savans.  The  speeches,  &c  are  reported  in 
ft  Ule  number  of  the  London  Laneet.  This  periodical^  by  the  way,  has  published  a 
oouise  of  lectures  on  GbMniiliy,  by  Liebig,  conectsd  by  himself,  which  must  possets 
gfsst  mtsrestsad  fslusk 


$ 
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Medical  Schools, — We  hav«  received  Cataiogues  and  Cbculaia  from  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  located  at  Cleveland ;  from  the  Mediotl 
Department  of  Harvard  University,  Boston ;  and  from  the  Medical  College  of  the  state 
of  S.  Carolina,  Charleston. 

By  the  first  we  perceive  that  a  new  college  edifice  is  heing  erected  at  Cleveland,  and 
that  much  advantage  is  expected  from  the  Marine  Hospital  now  in  progress  of  erectioa 
in  that  place.  The  Boston  School,  it  appears,  has  doubled  the  number  of  its  stodeiMa 
within  the  last  five  years.  The  number  of  the  last  class  was  157.  It  is  also  stated  in 
their  circular  that  a  **greater  number  of  teachers  for  the  different  medical  schools  of  iIm 
United  States,  in  proportion,  have  been  taken  from  their  graduates,  than  from  any  other 
institution  in  the  country.'*  The  Charleston  School  appears  to  be  in  a  fleurisbiRg  coh- 
dition.     Their  last  class  numbered  196.    No.  of  graduates  94. 


Rush  Medical  College^  Chicago^  iI/tno»s.— The  third  annual  course  of  Lectiires  in 
this  institution,  will  take  place  with  some  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Faculty. 
6.  N.  Fitch,  M.  D.  of  Indiana,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Institutes  and  Prac* 
tice  of  Medicine,  which  was  made  vacant  by  our  declining  a  re-election.  Dr.  Fitch 
iormely  occupied  the  chair  of  Midwifery.  John  Evans,  M.  D.  of  Indiana,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  letter  chair.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  there  are  prospects  of  an 
increased  class  for  the  next  session-  The  location  of  this  school,  the  interest  felt  in  it 
by  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  the  zeal  and  ability  of  its  faculty,  conspire  to  render  it 
already  a  flourishing,  and,  prospectively,  a  highly  successful  institution.  It  is  a  com- 
mon impression  among  the  profession  that  medical  schools  are  becoming  too  much 
multiplied,  especially  those  which  may  be  called,  relatively,  provincial  schools.  Per* 
sonal  observation,  however,  would  satisfy  anyone  that  with  regard  to  a  school  locatsdt 
for  example,  at  Chicago,  the  question  of  its  necessity  resolves  itself  into  this— Shall  % 
large  portion  of  the  present  and.future  practitioners  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  &c.  have  the  advantages  of  a  school  contiguous  to  themselves,  or  of  none  what, 
ever  ?  In  other  words,  a  large  portion  of  the  medical  students  will  not  go  to  a  distant 
school  to  attend  medical  lectures,  and  if  a  medical  school  does  not  come  to  them*  <v 
near  to  them,  they  commence  practitioners  without  this  preliminary.  We  participated 
in  the  impression  above  stated,  until  personal  observation  convinced  us  that  it  was  er- 
roneous. As  to  the  question  whether  the  multiplication  of  medical  schools  tends  to 
useful  or  injurious  results,  if  requited  to  give  an  opinion,  we  should  perhaps  incline  to 
do  so  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  by  deciding  that  "much  is  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.'*  The  question  is  an  important  one,  and  unless  discussed  by  some  of  our 
correspondents,  we  may  undertake  it  at  some  convenient  season.  We  will  say,  how. 
ever,  here,  that  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  attach  to  the  number,  or  even  to  the  v 
character  of  medical  schools  the  influences  which  some  appear  to  think  flow  fi'om  this 
source.  The  over.crowded  state  of  the  profession,  and  the  low  standard  of  medical 
education,  are  probably,  due  to  .other  causes— causes  with  which  medical  schools  are 
not  identified,  but  in  the  effects  of  which  they  participate,  in  common  with  every  de 
partment  of  the  profession. 


Gaetrotomy. — An  interesting  case  in  which  the  operation  of  gastrotomy  was  per- 
formed was  recently  communicated  to  the  Tennesee  State  Medical  Society,  by  Dr.  J, 
£.  Manlove,  and  forwarded  by  vote  of  the  society,  to  the  Boston  Medical  Journal, 
where  it  may  be  found — No.  for  July  23d  ult.  The  circumstances  were  briefly,  as 
follows :  The  patient  a  colpred  boy,  after  costiveness  for  13  or  15  days,  was  taken  with 
general  upeasiness  in  abdomen,  and  febrile  excitement ;  copious  blood-letting,  and 
cathartics  of  various  kinds,  introduction  of  flexible  tubes,  dec,  failed  in  producing  a 
fscal  evacuation ;  great  tympanitis  took  place,  with  vomiting,  difficult  breathing, 
full  and  quick  pulse,  and  in  short,  the  indications  of  speedy  dissolution.  This  was  on 
the  4th  day  after  Dr.  M.  was  called.  It  was  then  decided  to  perform  gastrotomy. 
**  An  incision  was  made  in  the  median  line,  commencing  about  two  inches  below  the 
umbilicus,  and  extending  down  toward  the  pubis,  four  or  five  inches.  The  peri, 
toneum  and  bowel  along  the  lower  half  of  the  incision  had  formed  a  most  tntimatd 
adhesion,  and  in  cutting  through  the  former,  an  opening  of  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  extent,  was  made  in  the  latter.  From  the  opening  there  proceeded  large  quantities 
of  flatus  and  liquid  feeces,  as  well  as  the  oil  and  turpentine  which  had  been  taken. 
On  further  examination  it  was  diKOvered  thatths  intestines  were  united  to  the  pwito- 
neum  by  extensive  adhesions  at  various  points  within  reach  of  the  finger  and  probs. 
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The  wound  was  closed  by  Sutures  and  adhesive  straps,  except  the  opening  into  the  intes- 
tine. The  amendment  in  all  the  symptoms  in  one  hour  was  astonishing.  On  the  next 
day  his  appetite  was  good,  and  he  continued  to  improve  and  to  discharge  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  through  the  artificial  anus  until  the  17th  day  after  the  operation,  when 
the  bowels  acted  naturally,  the  opening  being  nearly  closed." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  society,  (nine  months  after  the  operation)  the  boy  was  exhibi- 
ted, being  perfectly  well. 

The  reporter  adTooates  the  propriety  of  gastrotoray  in  cases  of  hopeless  obstruction 
from  torsion,  invagination,  or  other  causes,  as  affording  a  chance  of  success,  and  at  least, 
ft  prospect  of  temporary  relief  and  prolongation  of  life.  The  result  of  the  cjise  given 
above,  certainlyseems  to  sustain  the  correctness  of  this  doctrine ;  yet,  in  this  case  the 
•access  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  happy  accident  The  incision '  luckily  was  made 
in  the  right  place,  and  the  accidental  opening  into  the  intestine  equally  fortunate.  If 
the  result  in  this  case  encourages  the  trial  of  it  in  other  cases,  we  fear  that  few,  if  any, 
will  be  reported.  ■  — 

Chemical  Antidote  for  Hydroeyunie  Aeid,^^MesBn.  J.  and  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Edin- 
burgh,  have  shown  that  "the  effects  of  a  fatal  dose  of  Prussic  acid  may  be  warded  off 
by  the  timely  administration  of  the  re-agents  necessary  for  converting  *  the  acid  into 
Prussian  blue.  They  found  that  if  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  followed  by  a  so- 
lution of  the  mixed  sulphates  of  iron,  be  given  to  animals  very  soon  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  thirty  drops  of  the  Edinburg  medicinal  acid,  containing  3  per  cent,  real  acfd, 
recovery  in  general  takes  place,  and  sometimes  but  little  inconvenience  seems  to  be  sus- 
tained. The  eolations  they  used  were  one  of  144  gr.  carb.  pot.  in  2  scr.  of  water,  and 
another  composed  of  gr.iss.su Iph.  protox.  iron,  together  with  gr.  ii.  of  the  same  salt 
converted  in  sulph.  of  sesquioxide,  by  means  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  in  the  usual 
way.  About  59  minims  of  each  solution  will  remove  the  whole  of  the  acid  contained 
in  100  gr.  of  'Ed.  medicinal  acid;  but  for  certainty,  three  or  four  times  as  much  should  be 
used— which  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety.**  The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  late 
edition  of  the  treatise  on  poisons  by  Dr.  Christison,  which  is  quoted  in  the  Medico  Chi- 
mrg.  Review  for  April,  1845.  In  the  reprint  of  the  London  Lancet  for  January,  1845, 
may  be  found  a  communication  from  the  Messrs.  Smiths,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
ttieir  experiments,  with  more  minute  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  antidote,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  chemical  principles  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Number  of  Medical  Graduates  and  Licentiates  dnring  the  last  year, — The  number 
who  have  received  Diplomas  from  the  Medical  Colleges,  respectively,  of  this  State, 
dnring  the  last  year,  are  as  follows : 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  ,  37 

University  of  New-York,  92 

Albany  Medical  College,  16 

These  we  find  among  the  transactions  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  furnished  agree- 
ably to  a  resolution  requesting  annual  reports.  The  Geneva  College,  which  did  not 
report,  graduated,  as  we  learn  from  Prof.  Hamilton,  46.  The  whole  number  is  191. — 
Seventeen  county  societies,  reported  only  8  licentiates. 

Surgical  operation  by  Dr,  Lewis, — We  perceive  by  the  Boston  Journal  (July  9th,) 
tkat  our  friend,  and  quondam  anatomical  teacher,  Winslow  Lewis,  M.  D.,  of  Bos- 
too,  has  recently  ^'amputated  the  whole  arm,  embracing  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  having 
first  taken  up  the  subclavian  artery.  The  operation  was  rendered  necessary  in  conse- 
f|nence  of  a  terrible  accident  by  machinery.  Unfortunately  the  patient  died  of  the 
injuries  he  had  received.'*  — ._ 

Circular  of  the  Surgeon  General. — The  Surgeon  general  of  the  U.  S.  A.  has  issued  a 
eircular  to  the  officers  of  the  medical  staff,  directing  them  to  make  trial  of  iSa/tctne 
rdie  active  principle  of  the  bark  of  the  common  willow)  which  has  been  recommended 
Ibr  itB  febrifuge  and  anti-periodic  virtues,  and  to  report  their  observations,  on  or  before 
tlie  expiration  of  the  current  year.  He  intimates  that  the  results  will  be  given  to  the 
profession.  

117  We  learn  that  T.  Rush  Spencer,  M.  D.,  late  adjunct  Prof,  of  Mat.,  Med.  and 
Pathol,  in  Geneva  College,  has  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Mat.  Medica 
in  Willoughby  Medical  College,  Ohio,  and  has  signified  his  acceptaricrt  thereof.  [Dr. 
8.  has  a  reputation  for  talent  and  acquirement,  with  a  facility  for  teaching,  which  prom- 
iae  a  career  of  usefulness  and  honor  in  the  responsible  duties  upon  which  he  is  about 
«o  enter. 
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Joviniacum.  At  Auxerre,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Yonne,  we 
again  crossed  the  river  and  escaping  from  the  valley,  proceeded  over  a 
much  more  irregular  country  towards  Aval  Ion',  passing  the  small  towns 
of  St.  Bris,  Vermanton  and  Lucy  le  Bois  :  Avallon  was  a  fortified 
town  before  the  subjugation  of  the  Gauls  by  the  Romans,  and  remains  of 
a  Roman  road,  I  was  told,  might  still  be  seen  in  its  vicinity.  Froni 
Avallon  we  contined  to  ascend  gradually  through  Roubray,  MaisonNeuve, 
Vitteaux,  La  Chaleur  and  Pont  de  Pany  to  Dijon,  the  capitol  of  Cote 
d'Or.  We  were  now  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  Seineand  Moselle,  and 
the  air  had  become  sensibly  colder,  and  the  soil  less  productive.  Yet  yoa 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is  the  country  which  produces  the 
Burgundy  wines,  so  celebrated  in  earlier  days  as  to  have  given  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  the  titlfe  of  '*Lea  Dues  Bons  Vins."  At  Dijon  I  pur- 
chased for  two  francs  a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  one  of  the  red  wines  of 
Burgundy,  and  its  rich,  mellow,  nutty  flavor  surpassed  I  thought  any 
thing  I  had  tasted  in  France.  Dijon,  famous  the  world  over  for  its  mustard; 
contains  about  23000  inhabitants.  Here  is  one  of  the  secondary  medi- 
cal colleges,  not  authorized  to  grant  degrees,  with  ten  professors,  and 
about  thirty  "eleves."  M,  Vallee,  is  Prof,  of  surgery,  and  M.  Fleurot 
in  the  department  of  materia  medica,  is  distinguished.  Francis 
Chaussier  was  born  at  Dijon  and  became  subsequently  Prof,  of  chemistry 
and  materia  medica  in  this  school,  which  was  at  that  time  greatly  cele- 
brated.— His  contemporaries  have  called  him  "  the  most  learned  man  in 
the  world,"  being  distinguished  in  almost  every  department  of  medicine 
surgery  and  natural  science;  he  died  at  Paris  in  1828. 

Beyond  Dijon  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  Jura  mountains,  in  the 
distance;  and  after  a  ride  of  a  few  hours  more,  we  .  reached  Auxonne  on 
the  Saone,  near  which  a  considerable  battle  was  fought  between  Napoleon 
and  the  allies  ;  the  conductor,  a  Frenchman,  could  not  tell  what  battle, 
nor  can  I ;  if  every  battle-ground  of  Napoleon's  was  marked  by  a  cross, 
the  traveller  here  would  need  no  guideboards,  and  if  every  soldier^s 
grave  had  its  marble  slab,  they  might  serve  as  mile  stones  for  all  Europe. 
Farther  on  we  passed  through  the  large  town  of  Dole,  whose  strong  forti- 
fications were  nearly  demolished  by  Louis  the  XIV.  While  detained  at 
the  post  I  strolled  through  its  beautiful  promenade,  and  past  its  fine  colle- 
giate buildings,  and  was  hurrying  to  take  a  peep  at  the  ancient  Roman 
road  which  once  extended  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  when  a  shout 
from  a  "  compagnon  de  voyage"  with  whom  I  had  built  a  special  intimacy, 
hurried  me  back  to  my  place  in  the  diligence.  Leaving  Dole  we  entered 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Glantine;  highly  cultivated  fields  extending 
along  the  whole  route  to  Poligny,  which  is  situated  quite  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  After  a  brief  delay  at  Poligny,  where  can  always  be 
found  the  delicious  "  vin  de  Mont  Rachet,"  we  commenced  the  ascent, 
taking  the  road  built  by  Napoleon,  smooth  and  perfectly  secure  to  the 
very  summit,  and  presenting  at  different  points  every  variety  of  valley 
and  mountain  scenery.  For  many  miles  we  had  in  view  the  beautiful  and 
widely  extended  valley  we  had  just  left,  covered  with  vinyards  and  wheat 
fields;  farther  up,  the  villages  scattered  along  the  mountains  were  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  in  the  extreme,  being  crowded  occasionally  into  the 
smallest  possible  space  within  a  mountain  gorge,  with  only  one  street 
sufficiently  wide  for  a  carriage,  and  the  rest  mere  goat  paths;  the  houses 
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built  of  stone  even  to  the  roofs,  and  sometimes  partly  or  entirely  excava- 
ted from  the  solid  rock.  Other  hamlets  hang  upon  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, half  way  up  their  steep  acclivity,  and  as  seen  from  a  distance  appear 
wholly  inaccessable  to  human  footseps.  Here  and  there  also,  a  ruined 
chateau,  or  the  remains  of  an  ancient  baronial  .castle  crown  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  and  cragged  peak,  and  for  many  miles  may  be  kept  in  view; 
but  in  vain  you  strain  your  eyes  to  discover  from  within  its  walls  signs 
of  human  life;  no  banner  floats  from  its  broken  battlements,  no  mailed 
cavaliers  in  gay  plumage  wind  from  under  its  massive  gateways  ;  and  it 
was  well  for  us  perhaps  that  a  more  gentle  race,  the  wolf  and  vulture, 
now  occupied  these ''  robber  nests,"  for  in  other  days  no  unguarded  troops 
like  ours  ever  rode  this  way  without  paying  full  tribute  to  each  lordly 
baron. 

The  peasantry  of  these  mountains  seem  air  industrious  and  hardy  racci 
We  began  our  ascent  at  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  as  soon  as  the 
day  began  to  daxvn,  the  men  were  seen  climbing  the  narrow  footpaths 
along  the  mountains,  some  to  their  scanty  vinyards  or  corn-fields,  others 
driving  a  mixed  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  to  browse  among  the  rocks  upon 
such  stinted  vegetation  as  their  thin  soil  produced,  the  briar,  wild  goose- 
berry and  alpine  furze.  And  when  the  sun  was  well  up,  neat  and  ruddy 
women  with  wooden  shoes,  came  clattering  over  the  hills,  bringing  the 
simple  morning  repast,  generally  a  few  leeks  or  radishes,  a  loaf  of  black 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  cheap  wine,  the  product  of  their  own  small  vintage. 

Les  R cusses  is  the  French  frontier  town,  but  we  were  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed without  detention.  Here  we  began  our  descent  and  at  the  first  Swiss 
hamlet.  La  Vattey,  I  was  reminded  by  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  Inn  that 
this  was  one  of  the  manufacturing  depots  of  that  most  offensive  cheese 
denortiinated  Gruyeries,  which  having  once  eaten  at  Paris  and  often  smelt, 
1  had  no  wish  to  become  farther  acquainted  with.  From  La  Vattey  we 
took  the  road  through  St.  Cergues.  We  had  not  descended  far  when 
emerging  from  a  narrow  mountain  pass  upon  an  open  gallery,  a  view  was 
presented  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  such  as  I  never  before  had  seen 
and  far.  exceeding  my  most  lively  conceptions.  Before  me  lay  an  exten- 
ded valley,  "La  Pays  Vaud,"  covered  with  scattered  villas,  vinyards  and 
Inwns,  and  in  its  bosom  slept  lake  Lenianus,  with  Geneva  glittering  in  the 
noonday  sun  far  down  upon  its  outlet  :  while  beyond,  in  the  southeastern 
horizon  arose  the  mighty  Alps,  forming  a  stupendous  line  of  battlements 
whose  icy  turrets  were  lost  and  confounded  in  the  white  clouds  which  hung 
over  them.  How  impossible  is  it  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
vastness  and  majesty  of  the  Alps  until  they  have  been  seen  :  Surely  in 
this  first  moment  of  rapturous  gazing  I  was  more  than  repaid  for  all  my 
toil  and  dangei*s. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  the  plain,  and  thence  along  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  to  Geneva,  was  but  a  few  hours  ride.  At  the  gate  we 
delivered  our  passports  and  crossing  two  bridges  thrown  across  the 
"arrowy  Rhone''  and  united  by  a  small  island,  we  were  landpd  just  at 
sunset  at  the  Hotel  de  Geneve,  dirty,  hungry  and  weary,  having  rode  72 
hours  without  sleep,  and  with  only  such  eating  ns  in  France  a  country 
'*  auberge  ''  aflbrds,  and  what  that  if^,  you  wiU  know  botit  when  you  travel 
this  way. 
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At  Geneva  I  have  spent  nearly  a  week,  which  has  afforded  me  time  to 
visit  all  places  of  special  interest.    My  first  business  was  to  call  upon  Dr.  H. 
t^,  Lombard,  physician  to  the  civil  and  military  hospital  of  Geneva,  whomr 
I  found  exceedingly  attentive,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information,     pr.  L.  is  not  I  think  over  35  years  of  age,  yet  he  ha» 
already  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  and  practitioner;     His 
medical  education  was   acquired  mostly  in  Paris,  but  he  spent  sufficient 
time  in  England  to  render  him  familiar  with  English  practice,  and   to 
obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  and 
write  it  handsomely.     Although  he  had  made  his  morning  rounds,  ho 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  me  to  the  hospital,  a  fine  stone  building 
forming  a  spacious  court  and  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.     Thfe 
first  thing  which  arrested  my  special    attention  was  the  prevalence  of 
goitre,  with  which  not  only  the   patients  but  the  nurses  almost  without 
exception  were  more  or  less  affected.     To  the  inquiry  whether  it  was  not 
more  common  with  women  than  men,  Dr.  L.  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
it  was  with  unmarried  women,  but  that  in  those  districts  where  goitre  most 
prevailed,  its  development  was  almost  certain  after  child  birth,  and  that 
even  at  Geneva,  English  and  other  foreign  ladies  were  exceedingly  apt  to 
become  affected   with   goitre   immediately   succeeding   parturition.     At 
Geneva  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  proportion  affected  with  thia 
disease  is  not  so  large,  but  Dr.  L.  assured  me,  in  the  *'Valais  Canton'^  about 
two-thirds  of  the  population  were  goitrous,  the   absence  of  the  usual 
appendage  being  regarded  as  a  deformity !     In  reference  to  its  cause, 
a  point  so  much   in  dispute.  Dr.  L.  remarked  that  at  Geneva,  it  was 
probably  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  those  who  drank  the  lake  water 
were  less  liable  to  the  affection,  than  those  who  drank  water  only  from 
certain  springs  in  the  city,  and  that  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland  1  would 
find  it  prevailed  mostly  in  deep  valleys,  and  especially  along  those  which 
extended  North  and  South,  and  from  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
were  therefore  mostly  excluded.     I  also  remarked  to  him  what  seemed  to 
me  to  have  some  bearing  upon  the  question,  that  the  great  mass  of  his 
hosphal  patients  were  scrofulous;  almost  everyone,  under  whatever  other 
malady  they  might  be  suffering,  if  the  malady  was  chronic,  had  super- 
added also  either  enlargements  of  the  glands,  of  the  neck,  or  chronic 
opthalmia,  or  tumefaction  of  face  or  lips,  or  spinal  distortion,  or  coxalgia, 
or  enlargements  of  the  knee,  ankle,  or  of  smaller  joints.     One,  a  girl  about 
17,  I  remember  well,  as  presenting  a  most  hideous  picture,  the  very  *'tout 
ensemble"  of  scrofulous  disfigurements ;  for  in  addition  to  many  of  the 
local  affections  already  enumerated,  her  right  eye  was  half  protruded  from 
its  socket  by  an  enormous  irregular  tumor,  situated  upon  the  antrum^,, 
discharging  matter  at  several  points,  and  the  whole  space  between  her 
chin  and  sternum  was  occupied  by  a  large,  nobby,  ugly  looking  goitre. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  then  as  to  its  cause,  is  that  it 
depends  upon  the  same  causes,  only  slightly  modified,  which  usually 
develope  scrofula,  an  opmion  which  I  shall  hold  with  the  right  of  change, 
until  I  have  myself  visited  the  goitrous  districts,  as  I  propose  soon  to  do. 

"First  of  all,"  says  Dr.  L.,  '*the  patient,  if  we  would  cure  him,  must 
be  removed  from  the  valley  to  the  mountain,  and  then  '^  adds  Dr.  L.,  "  i 
consider  iodine  as  much  a  specific,  as  quinine  is  for  intermittent  fever* 
and   quite   as  certain,  provided   the  remedies  are   applied   early."     He 
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exhibits  iodine  both  internally  and  externally,  having  become  of  late 
somewhat  cautious  t6  avoid  iodization,  an  event  which  is  indicated  by  a 
general  and  rapid  marasmus,  hectic,  and  often  speedy  death-  In  the  only 
instance  in  which  Dr.  L.  had  seen  the  thyroid  gland  removed,  the  patient 
died  of  tetanus  ;  Dr.  Bizot,  the  surgeon,  however,  remarked  that  he  had 
removed  safely  encysted  goitre,  but  would  never  attempt  the  removal  of  a 
simple  thyroid  hypertrophy.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  found  the  •*  huile 
de  foie  de  morue  " — cod  liver  oil,  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  iodine  in 
certain  cases,  and  that  he  had, also  extended  its  use  beneficially  to  cases  of 
simple  scrofula ;  the  muriate  of  gold  also  he  relied  much  upon  in 
scrofula.  The  observations  of  these  men  I  regard  of  unusual  value,  from 
the  acknowledged  accuracy  and  honesty  of  the  gentlemen  and  their 
unequalled  familiarity  with  the  diseases  in  question.  In  the  surgical 
wards  of  Dr.  Bizot  I  saw  nothing  strikingly  peculiar  ;  the  straight  splint, 
in  its  simplest  form,  is  here  generally  employed,  and  indeed  as  the  Swiss 
surgeons  are  generally  educated  at  Paris,  their  surgery  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Parisian  hospitals. 

The  second  day  I  spent  in  a  stroll  through  the  city,  composed  of  a  mixed 
population,  speaking  French,  German  and  Italian  ;  the  French  language 
and  customs  are  however  greatly  predominant.  The  city  is  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower  town,  in  the  former  of  which  reside  the  ancient 
Genevese  aristocracy,  in  the  latter  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  merchants, 
artizans,  &c.  That  part  of  the  lower  town  however,  which  bordera 
immediately  upon  the  lake  and  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
boasts  of  many  large  and  elegant  buildings.  Most  of  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  between  the  old  and  new  town  so  steep  as  to 
render  their  ascent  often  exceedingly  difficult. 

You  have  heard  it  remarked  doubtless  that  travellers  had  found  a 
resemblance  between  Geneva  in  New- York  and  Geneva  in  Switzerland, 
and  I  ought  to  tell  you  wherein  the  resemblance  lies.  If  the  outlet  of 
Seneca  lake  was  a  mighty  "  rushing  "  stream,  whose  waters  were  shaded 
with  the  richest  tints  of  blue  and  green,  instead  of  a  small  sluggish  and 
yellow  creek ;  if  Geneva  chez  noiis^  stood  quite  upon  its  outlet,  instead  of 
a  mile  above  and  upon  the  terraced  banks  of  the  lake  alone  ;  if  the  streets 
were  narrow,  crooked,  dark,  damp  and  paved  with  solid  blocks  of  stone, 
instead  of  straight  and  open  every  where  to  the  broadest  light  of  day, 
except  where  the  maple  and  acacia  lend  their  delightful  shade ;  if  its 
private  dwellings  were  lofty  brick  edifices,  ranging  upon  the  streets, 
entered  by  heavy  gateways,  and  the  lower  windows  secured  wiih  bars  of 
massive  iron,  instead  of  small,  neat,  white  cottages,  with  modern  doors 
and  green  window  blinds,  each  house  retiring  from  the  road  to  make  room 
for  a  beautiful  parterre  de  gazon  in  front ;  if  its  churches  were  huge 
masses  of  ancient  masonry,  and  its  inns  Astor  houses,  with  princely  ac- 
commodations, instead  of  light  and  graceful  specimens  of  American  ar- 
chitecture, and  tidy  country-houses,  with  reasonable  yankee  comforts  ;  if 
the  village  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  were  a  compact  walled  city  of 
30,000  ;  and  more,  if  .instead  of  being  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and 
gently  undulating  plain,  it  lay  deeply  embosomed  between  mountains 
* '  whose  vast  walls  have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps,"  then 
would  one  of  the  most  lovely  villages  of  our  new  republic, 

*'  Which  staDcU  amid  the  seven  fair  lakes  that  lie, 
Like  mirrors  neath  the  summer  sky," 
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resemble  the  capital  of  the  free  and  ancient  Allobrogi.     Each  is  beau- 
tiful but  unique,  and  to  say  they  are  alike,  is  to  rob  tKem  both. 

I  have  visited  the  church  of  "  St.  Pierre,"  in  which  Calvin  preached,  a 
noble  and  venerable  building;  I  Entered  the  pulpit  from  which,  near  three 
hundred  years  since,  he  thundered  his  denunciations  against  the  impu- 
rities of  Papacy;  I  descended  and  sat  where  his  auditors  had  sat,  upon 
the  same  old  curiously  carved  seats.  I  was  also  anxious  to  visit  his  tomb, 
and  went  from  the  church  to  the  public  cemetry,  about  a  mile  outside  the 
southern  gate  of  the  city.  Over  the  entrance  I  read  "Hereux  ceux  qui 
meurent  au  Seigneur  !  lis  se  reposent  de  leur  traveaux  et  leurs  oevres  les 
suivent."     How  beautiful  and  impressive! 

The  gate  was  open,  and  I  asked  a  grey-headed  sexton  to  point  me  the 
tomb  of  Calvin:  and  I  was  surprised  that  he  persisted  in  saying  he,**  Je 
ne  sais  pas." .  Finding  me,  however,  exceedingly  importunate,  he  con- 
ducted me  to  a  spot  near  the  southeast  wall  of  the  cemetry,  and  pointing 
to  a  rude  bench  near  a  small  tree,  he  said  "  it  is  generally  believed  he  is 
buried  near  that  bench;  he  is  not  in  the  old  cemetry,  but  somewhere  in 
this.  1  believe  it  must  be  about  ihere^  but  do  not  know  positively,  nor 
does  any  one  know  ;  by  his  own  request  no  mark  was  ever  made  to  indi- 
cate the  place  of  his  burial."  I  gathered  a  few  rank  weeds  and  a  couple 
of  large  slimy  snails  which  were  crawling  upon  the  (in  my  faith,)  conse- 
crated ground,  the  only  mefnentoes  I  could  find,  and  which  I  have  carefully 
prepared,  and  shall  keep  for  my  good  M9ther. 

Returning,  a  space  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  not  far  from  the  ram- 
parts, was  indicated  to  me  as  that  in  which  in  1794,  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  the  scaffold  and  guillotine  were  erected,  and  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Geneva  were  executed.  It  is  now  a  botanic  garden, 
made  fertile  by  human  blood. 

It  reminds  me  also  to  say  that  here  in  1553,  Michael  Servetus,  a  medi- 
cal and  surgical  writer  of  great  celebrity,  was  burnt  at  the  stake.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  thus  related.  Servetus  had  become  a  re- 
former, but  in  his  opinions  had  far  outstrode  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  who 
was  then  preaching  at  Geneva,  while  Servetus  was  publishing  anony- 
mously his  sentiments  at  Vienna.  Calvin,  who  was  professedly  his  friend, 
and  whom  Servetus  had  made  a  confident,  betrayed  him  to  the  authorities' 
of  Vienna,  and  he  was  immediately  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  escaping, 
and  still  ignorant  of  the  true  author  of  his  exposure,  he  fled  to  Geneva. 
Calvin  here  again  procured  his  arrest,  and  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  he- 
resy being  brought  against  him,  he  was  convicted  and  burnt !  In  tho 
work  which  led  to  his  death,  he  had  spoken  of  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  a  fact  in  physiology  before  unknown,  and  which  may 
be  considered  a  near  approach  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

Geneva,  I  may  say,  in  passing,  has  been  distinguished  as  the  birth- 
place of  many  eminent  medical  men,  with .  whose  names  the  medical 
scholar  must  be  familiar — of  Mayerne  in  tho  year  1573,  who  was  succes- 
sively physician  to  Henry  IV  of  France,  to  James  Ist,  and  Charles  1st 
and  2d  of  England — of  Bonet  the  pathologist  m  1620 — of  Lc  Clcrc, 
author  of  *'  Histoire  de  la  Medccinc,"  dtc.  and  of  Manget,  chief 
physician  to  Frederick  3d,  King  of  Prussia,  in  1652.     Geneva  also,  was 
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the  birthplace  of. Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Neckar,  Saussure,  and  Sis- 
mondi.    >Am  I  ndt  already  treading  upon  classic  ground  ! 

Yesterday  the  air  was  so  cheering  that  I  determined  to  walk  to  the 
residence  ol*  Merle  d'  Aubigne,  author  of  the  recent  great  work  upon  the 
reformation.  He  lives  at  '*  Eaux  Vivant  "  about  two  miles  from  Geneva, 
and  after  a  delightful  walk  I  found  his  villa,  called  "  La  Campagne  de 
Merle  d'  Aubigue  ^',  surrounded  by  a  small  park  extending  in  the  rear  tq 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  M.  d'  Aubigne  received  me  with  an  agreeable  ease 
and  courtesy,  and  I  spent  an  hour  with  him  very  pleasantly.  He  is,  I 
should  think,  about  45,  tall  and  well  formed,  with  dark  complexion,  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and  a  rather  meditative,  but  exceedingly  pleasant  expression 
of  face.  He  speaks  English  well,  and  we  talked  chiefly  of  Zwingle,  and 
Calvin,  and  Papacy,  which  he  declared  was  on  the  increase  in  Switzerland 
— by  emigration  however,  rather  than  byconversion.  He  seemed  gratified 
that  his  writings  had  been  republished  in  America,  for  he  had  always  felt 
a  deej)  sympathy  with  all  Americans,  with  several  of  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted,  and  he  inquired  after  them  with  apparent  mterest. 
When  I  left  he  grasped  my  hand  with  affectionate  warmth  and  commended 
me  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Protector. 

I  have  been  to  Fernev  once  the  residence  of  a  man  to  whom  Merle  d' 

V  

Aubigne  is  doubtless  an  exact  antipode...  The  villa  of  Voltaire  is  about 
fiwG  miles  from  Geneva,  near  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains.  It  stands 
almost  as  he  left  it,  an  old  gruff  looking  chateau,  built  upon  a  slight 
eminence  and  surrounded  by  a  handsome,  but  now  somewhat  neglected 
park.  The  " salje  de  reception''  and  '^chambre  a  coucher"  remain,  the 
attendant  assured  me,  precisely  as  they  were  during  the  occupancy  of  the 
'*  great  literary  demigod  ".  lam  pleased  that  this  has  been  permitted, 
since  I  am  enabled  to  read  in  the  furniture  of  these  two  apartments  more 
than  volumes  of  biography  could  teach.  All  things  here  are  in  such 
strange  and  inexplicable  contrasts,  arid  groupings  as  were  ever  blending  in 
their  owners  mind,  and  such  as  have  defied  either  his  cotemporaries  or 
posterity  to  unite  upon  his  character.  The  hired  panegyrist  of  an 
Emperor,  and  bold  subverter  of  Empires — the  satyrist  of  pomp  and  osten- 
tation, and  the  very  soul  of  pride  and  conceit  in  himself — a  patriot  and 
self  exiled — a  philosopher  and  wit — poet  and  historian — moralist  and 
libertine — an  atheist,  yet  so  devout  that  Spurzheim  believed  excess  of 
devotiori"  had  made  him  such !  Against  the  dingy  walls  of  these  two 
apartments  hang  portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Washington — 
Catharine  2d  Empress  of  Russia,  and  his  pretty  Laundress — his  virtuous 
niece,  and  his  rouged  chere  amie,  Madame  de  Chatelet — Milton  and 
Lekain — Newton  and  Corneille — a  pet  Qhimney  sweep  and  a  nude  Venus 
— Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  costume  of  an  American  Indian — a  picture 
of  his  Henriade  designed  by  himself,  in  which  he  who  wrote  "  si  Dieu  n' 
existaitpas,  il  foudrait,  I'inventer''  is  once  consistent  and  has  apotheosized 
himself/  Underneath  a  small  engraving  of  Franklin  is  written,  (composed 
by  Voltaire,) 

"  Homme  da  novean  monde  et  de  Phamanite, 
Ce  sage  amiable  et  vrai,  las  guide  et  les  eclaire ; 
Comme  nn  autre  Mentor,  il  cache  a  1'  oeil  vulgare 
Sous  les  traits  d'un  mortel,  nne  divinite." 

The  bed,  chairs,  toilet  table,  wajshstand^  6sc.,  are  such  as  might  become 
the  cell  of  an  anchorite. 
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Without,  and  near  one  angle  of  the  chateau  is  a  small  stone  dhapel, 
erected  by  Vokaire  to  the  God  whose  existence  he  denied.  The  stone 
over  the  door  bearing  the  inscription  '*  Deo  erexit  Voltaire  "  was  torn 
away  by  the  reformers.  Beside  it  stands  a  marble  monument  to  his 
memory  ;  his  heart  is  in  the  Pantheon  %it  Paris.  Frbm  the  chapel  I 
strolled  through  the  gardens  in  the  rear  of  the  house  and  along  the 
coppiced  arbor  where  he  used  to  walk  ;  it  is  nearly  70  years  ago  that  as 
a  feeble,  tottering,  emaciated,  irritable  old  man,  the  ancient  gardener  now 
lingering,  also  upon  the  verge  of  life,  remembers  to  have  followed  him 
through  these  avenues. 

It  was  approaching  sunset,  when,  returning  from  Ferney,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Geneva,  it  was  my  remarkably  good  fortune  to  see  Mont 
Blanc  unveiled  to  its  very  summit.  There  are  not  on  an  average  more 
than  sixty  days  in  the  year  in  which  this  mountain  is  not  wrapt  in  clouds. 
*'  Look  !  look  !  said  my  conductor,  **  Mont  Blanc  !  Mont  Blanc  !  " — and 
for  quite  fifteen  minutes  I  saw  this  hoary  headed  Titan,  while  the  sun  was 
gradually  sinkmg  behind  the  Jura  mountains  ;  and  for  yet  fifteen  minutes 
more  after  he  had  set  to  us,  could  it  be  seen  changing  slowly  from  a  pale 
white,  to  a  dull,  deathlike,  leaden  hue,  such  as  I  have  seen  come  gradually 
over  the  face  of  a  dying  man. 


Report  of  the  Wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Okee-Ghobee,  Florida^ 

25tli  December,  1839. 

Admitted,  Ath  January,  1838,  at  General  Hospital,  Fort  Brooke. 

Commanicated  for  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  by  R.  G.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Sorgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

{Our  thai>k8  are  due  to  our  correspondent  and  esteemed  friend  for  his  very  interesting' 
and  valuable  report,  which,  when  the  severity  of  some  of  the  injuries  are  considered, 
present  a  degree  of  success  which  is  certainly  most  extraordinary ;  and,  indeed,  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  if  a  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  military  surgery.  While 
our  readers  will  appreciate  the  motives  of  delicacy  which  induce  Dr.  W.  to  pass 
so  lightly  over  the  agency  of  the  medical  attendance  in  contributing  to  the  general 
result,  they  will  doubtless  be  disposed  to  regard,  certainly  not  last,  if  not  first  in 
importance,  the  judicious  instructions  of  the  senior  medical  officer  and  director, 
together  with  the  fidelity,  and  vigilant  care  of  his  associates  of  the  medical  staff. 

Editor.] 

Buffalo  Barracks,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Sir  :  August  10,  1845. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  New-York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  the 
present  year,  there  are  a  few  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  reported  (19,  of 
which  7  died,)  which  injuries  resulted  from  the  Kensington  riots  in 
Philadelphia.  As  the  wounded  on  that  occasion  received  the  most  prompt 
and  able  surgical  aid,  I  was  induced  to  refer  to  some  notes  of  gun-shot 
wounds  in  Florida,  as  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  climate. 

Lake  Okee-Chobee  is  about  100  miles  from  Tampa  Bay.  In  that 
vicinity  the  Seminole  Indians  collected  in  large  numbers,  and  surrounded 
by  deep  morasses  and  wide  covers  of  trees,  deemed  themselves  safe,  and 
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invited  attack.  In  that  position  they  were  attacked  by  a  column,  composed 
of  the  Istf  4th,  and  6th,  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  volunteers  from  Missouri,  all 
under  the  command  of  Col.  now  Brevet  Brig.  Gen'l  T.  Taylor,  and 
defeated,  escaping  by  the  lake  in  canoes,  and  abandoning  many  of  theix 
killed.  Of  the  regulars  and  volunteers,  25  were  killed,  and  127  wounded; 
of  the  former  were  Col.  Thompson,  of  6th  Inf 'y,  Col.  Gentry,  of  Missouri 
Volunteers,  with  several  gallant  officers  of  the  6th  Inf 'y.  The  battle  was 
on  the  25th  December,  1837 ;  on  the  26th  the  wounded  remained  on  the 
ileld,  and  received  such  attention  and  professional  aid,  as  the  nature  of  the 
service  permitted.  On  the  27th  they  were  placeci  on  litters,  and  ambul- 
ances, and  conveyed  to  Tampa  Bay,  which  place  they  reached  on  the  4th 
January,  1838,  and  were  taken  into  the  General  Hospital  under  my  care, 
with  several  able  assistants.  The  proper  appliances  and  treatment  were 
dii'ected,  the  men  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  and  abstemious  diet  (i  rations 
of  bread)  with  simple  and  light  dressings.  In  this  brief  notice  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  treatment  in  detail.  Of  59  cases  of  which  I 
have  preserved  notes,  selected  as  the  most  interesting  and  important,  but 
one  died  after  being  received  in  Hospital — Abram  Shaw,  of  the  6th  Inf 'y, 
with  fractured  femur,  very  mucli  reduced  by  diarrhcca  which  was  prevalent; 
he  died  some  months  after  the  injury.  Tliose  of  the  men  permanently" 
idkabled  were  pensioned,  the  others  returned  to  duty. 

I  attribute  the  successful  result  of  these  cases — 1st,  As  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  benign  influence  of  the  climate  of  Florida  on  gunshot  wounds. 
2d,  The  very  low  diet  to  which  they  were  subjected,  with  the  stringent 
police  of  a  Military  Hospital,  together  with  the  excellent  supply  of 
medical  stores,  <&;c.,  for  the  sick  in  Florida,  dd,  It  would  not  be  proper 
io  advert  to  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  in  connexion  with  the  above, 
all  of  whom  are  still  in  service,  except  to  bear  testimony  to  the  professional 
science,  and  untiring  industry  of  Surgeon  Richard  Clark,  who  died  in 
Florida,  and  to  whom  the  most  important  of  the  cases  refered  to  were 
intrusted.  Many  who  owe  their  lives  and  limbs  to  his  skill,  will  unite 
with  me  in  lamenting  his  early  death. 

,  The  notes  appended  were  taken  on  the  day  the  men  were  admitted,  in 
much  haste,  and  are  sent  you  in  their  original,  crude  shape.  Should 
you  deem  them  of  any  importance,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

R.  C.  WOOD, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

Report  op  the  Wounded. 

Edward  Willis,  4th  Infantry — Gun-shot  wound  in  .right  arm,  with  frac- 
ture of  the  humerus  just  above  the  condyles. 

William  Drager,  4th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  of  fore  arm,  with  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  radius. 

Thomas  Harney,  4th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  through  the  thorax,  the 
ball  entering  between  the  8th  and  9th  ribs  on  the  right  side,  and  coming 
out  between  the  cartilages  o^  the  4th  and  5th  ribs  on  the  left  side. ' 

Philip  Dunning,  4th  Inft. — Gun-^hot  wound — the  ball  entering  at  the 
•chin  without  fracturing  it,  but  merely  detaching  some  small  spiculai  of  the 
bone.  The  ball  still  remains  lodged  in  the  neck.  Bxtracted  6th  of 
January, -1838. 
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Edward  Eaves,  4th  In  ft. — Gun-shot  wound — the  ball  entering  between 
the  4th  and  5th  ribs  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax, 
and  coming  out  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  thorax  between  the  5th  and 
6th  ribs,  a  little  anterior  to  the  angle. 

William  Dogherty,  4th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound — the  ball  entering 
between  the  5th  and  6th  ribs,  fracturing  the  5th,  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  and  coming  out  between  the  heads  of  the  10th 
and  11th  ribs  on  the  left  side. 

Daniel  Carr,  4th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound — in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
right  leg,  the  ball  passing  through  the  integuments,  without  injuring  the 
tibia. 

William  Averill,  4th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wcJund  in  the  left  foi^earm — the 
ball  entering  about  2  inches  below  the  elbow  joint,  and  coming  out  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  arm  about  4  inches  from  the  joint. 

William  Johnson,  4th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound — the  ball  entering  the 
axilla  of  the  left  side,  passing  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards,  and 
coming  out  about  the  middle  of  the  arm. 

John  Falvir,  4th  Inft. — =Gun-shot  wound  in  the  abdomen — the  ball 
passing  through  the  parietes  of  the  right  hypocondriac  region. 

Eri  Colburn,  4th  Inft.— Gun-shot  wounds — 1st  a  ball  entering  between 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  left  hand.  2d  a  ball  entering  the  neck 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  angle  of  lower  jaw  on  the  left  side; 
its  direction  cannot  be  traced.  3d  a  ball  entering  the  inner  side  of  the 
right  leg  about  2  inches  below  the  knee  joint.  Also  two  superficial 
wounds  on  the  left  foot. 

John  Delany,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  the  thigh — the  ball  entering 
about  2i  inches  above  the  knee  joint  and  rupturing  the  tendon  of  the 
rectus  muscle. 

Peter  Curtis,  6th  Inft. — Gunshot-wound  in  the  Teft  hypocondriac  region 
of  the  abdomen — its  course  not  ascertained. 

John  Griffith,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wounds — a  ball  entering  about  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  passing  through  the  integuments  without  penetrating 
the  thorax,  and  lodging  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right  humerus.  2d  also 
a  wound  in  the  left  hip;  the  course  of  the  ball  not  ascertained. 

Abraham  Shaw,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  the  left  thigh,  with 
compound  fracture  of  the  femur  ;  also  wound  in  3d  and  4th  fingers  of 
left  hand  with  fracture  of  joint  of  3d  fingor,  [only  fatal  case.] 

Henry  Hergermine,  6lh  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound — the  ball  entering 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  5th  and  6th  ribs  and  remaining  lodged  in  the 
thorax. 

David  Dukes,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
left  thigh  about  the  middle.  The  course  of  the  ball  undiscovered.  Wound 
in  the  left  forearm,  the  ball  entering  about  2  inches  below  the  elbow  joint, 
and  coming  out  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm. 

David  Callison,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wounds — extensive  laceration  of 
the  integuments  and  muscles  under  the  under  lower  jaw.  Wound  in  the 
left  forearm,  the  ball  entering  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  alwut  3  inches 
from  the  elbow  joint,  passing  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  coming  out 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  arm  about  3  inches  from  the  wrist.  Also  a 
wound  in  the  right  arm,  the  ball  entering  about  3  inches  from  the  shoulder 
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jiomt,   passing  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  and  was  extracted 
opposite  the  angles  of  the  8th  or  9th  ribs. 

Jesse  Wilson,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound — the  ball  entering  between 
the  clavicle  and  scapula  on  the  right  side  and  descending  into  the  thorax, 
where  it  remains.     Is  troubled  with  cough  and  spits  up  blood. 

William  Wilson,  1st  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  the  left  knee,  the  bal". 
entering  on  the  inside,  and  coming  out  on  the  outside,  fracturing  the  patella. 

Bartbolemew  Driskiel,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound,  the  ball  penetrating 
the  back  opposite  the  5th  rib,  passing  under  the  scapula,  and  coyiing  out 
in  the  right  axilla. 

Thomas  Jennings,  corporal  6lh  Inft. — Superficial  gunshot  wound  in 
the  right  arm — wound  in  the  right  side  of  the  thorax — ball  entering  be- 
tween the  8th  and  9th  ribs,  about  their  angles,  and  penetrating  the  chest;  Is 
troubled  with  cough,  and  sometimes  spits  up  blood. 

William  Philips,  1st  Inft. — Gunshot  wound  on  the  inside  of  the  right 
thigh — the  course  of  the  ball  after  entering  not  ascertained. 

John  Hannasy,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  the  left  arm — the  ball 
passing  through  it  about  the  middle,  without  fracturing  the  bone. 

James  Snow,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  the  left  arm — the  ball  pas. 
sing  through  it  about  3  inches  from  the  shoulder  joint,  detaching  two  small 
spiculsB  of  the  bone.  Also  a  wound  in  the  left  wrist,  the  ball  not  injuring 
the  joint 

Joshua  Runner,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  the  right  fore-arm,  with 
fracture  of  the  radius. 

John  Durham,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  right  arm — the  ball  frac- 
turing the  radius  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  third. 

Heury  M'Crea,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  the  right  hand,  with  frac- 
ture of  3d  finger — the  ball  coming  out  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Bernard  Smith,  6th  Inft. — Gun-sliot  wound  in  left  fore-arm — the  ball 
possing  through  the  middle  of  the  lower  third,  between  the  radius  and 
ulna,  detaching  some  small  spiculsc  of  the  former. 

Robert  Russel,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  right  foreirm,  the  ball 
passing  through  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  without  injuring  them. 

WiUiam  Cunningham,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  left  shoulder — the 
ball  passing  through  the  belly  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  without  injuring  the 
bone. 

Michael  Kelly,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound,  the  ball  penetrating  through 
the  integuments  over  the  ridge  of  the  scapula,  without  fracturing  the  bone. 

David  Lamb,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  through  the  left  arm — ^the  ball 
passing  through  opposite  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  without  injury  of  the 
bone  or  large  blood  vessels. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  through  the  left  fore- 
arm at  the  inside  of  the  elbow,  a  little  below  the  joint,  passing  through  be- 
tween the  radius  and  ulna,  and  coming  out  about  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm, on  the  opposite  side. 

Patrick  Dunn,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  the  left  hand,  the  ball  pe- 
netrating between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  2d  and  3d  finger;  its  course 
not  ascertained. 

Washington  Howard,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  the  neck — the  ball 
passing  through  opposite  the  3d  cervical  vertebra  very  near  the  body  of 
that  bone. 
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Thos.  Slater,  6th   Inft. — ^Gunshot  wound  in  the  left  forearm,  the  ball 

passing  through 'about  the  middle,  with  fracture  of  the  ulna — a  Buperiicial 

wound  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region  of  abdomen.     A   wound  in  the 

back,  the  ball  entering   between  the  spines   of  the  4th  and  5th  dorsa) 

vetebra;,  passing  upwards  without  injuring  the  spinal  column. 

Lewis  Lachaner,  6ih  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound,  the  hall  entering  about 
the  middle  of  the  sternum,  passing  upwards  and  backwards  under  theinte^ 
guments,  under  the  clavicle,  and  coming  out  near  the  neck  of  the  scapula* 

Willigm  H.  Beerman,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  through  the  left 
shoulder,  the  ball  passing  through  the  belly  of  the  deltoid  muscle;  also  a 
wound  through  the  right  forearm,  about  the  middle. 

Robert  M'Kown,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound,  the  ball  passing  under  th6 
integuments  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand,  without  injuring  the  bone  ;  a 
wound  in  the  left  hand,  with  fracture  of  seccwid  phalanx  of  ixietacarpal 
bones. 

William  Hooper,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  in  left  forearm,  about  the 
middle. 

John  M^Gillam,  6th  Inft, — Gun-shot  wound  in  face,  the  ball  entering 
the  mouth  and  passing  through  the  cheek. 

Alex'r  Holmes,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound — the  ball  entering  opposi^te 
and  fracturing  the  angle  of  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  passing  downwards 
and  backwards,  and  coming  out  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  near  the  6th  cer- 
vical vertebra. 

Ira  Keefer,  6th  Inft — Gun-shot  wound  in  left  arm,  the  ball  penetrating 
on  the  outside,  about  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  its  course  not  ascertained; 
some  small  spiculse  of  the  bone  were  extracted. 

James  MTherson,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  on  left  side  of  face,  the 
ball  passing  through  the  cheek. 

John  H.  Stanley,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound,  the  ball  entering  opposite 
the  anterior  spine  of  the  ilium,  passing  upwards  under  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  and  conaing  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  region. 

James  Darmody,  6th  Ijift. — Gun-shot  wound,  the  ball  passing  through 
the  belly  of  the  biceps  muscle  of  left  arm,  and  then  entering  the  integi>- 
ments  of  the  thorax  under  which  it  was  lodged;  the  ball  was  extracted  : 
also  a  wound  on  the  head,  merely  ihrough   the  pericranium. 

Thomas  Taylor,  Jfo-  Vol. — Gun-shot  wound  through  posterior  part 

of  thigh. 

Golden  Wassun,  Mo»  Vol  -^Gun-shot  wound  through  left  leg,  entering 
on  the  outside  and  passing  through. 

Parkinson  Hawks,  Mo.  Vol. — Gun-shot  wound — ball  entering  at  thfe 
superior  costa  of  the  scapula,  passing  downwards,  and  coming  out  at  ike 
lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  scapula. 

William  Drurkard,  Mo.  Vol. — Gvn-shot  wound — superficial  mjury  of 
clavicle. 

Lorenzo  Cottle,  Mo.  Vol. — Gun-shot  wound — ball  entering  at  the  sternal 
extremity  of  clavicle,  and  coming  out  at  the  anterior  process  of  the  scapula. 

Harden  Wilkerson,  Mo.  Vol. — Gun-shot  wound  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  left  arm. 

James  Carman,  Mo.  Vol. — Gun-shot  wound — ball  entering  the  upper 
and  inside  of  thigh. 
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John  Spear,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound — ball  entering  at  the  2d  rib  and 
ooaiing  out  at  the  lower  and  posterior  of  the  scapula.  Attended  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cough  and  spitting  of  blood. 

John  Kennedy,  6th  Inft.  Gun-shot  wound  through  elbow  joint  of  left  arm. 

James  Barnet,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound — ball  entering  the  outside  of 

the  left  arm. 

William  Moreau,  6th  Inft. — Gun-shot  wound  through  right  arm. 

Powel,  Ist  Inft.— Gun-fehot  wound— ball  entering  at  the  superciliary 
ridge  of  parietal  bone,  and  coming  out  at  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
boae. 

Vgy  An  erfor  of  date  in  the  caption  of  the  foregoing  article  escaped  notice  in  correction  of  the  proof. 
*l^e  battle  was  fought  in  1837  not  1839.    In  the  last  line  of  same  page  for  wide  cover  or  trees  read 

CN»ER  COVSft  or  TREKS.  J 

Luxations. 


CommanicatetLfor  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 


At  17  years  of  age,  being  a  student  of  medicine,  I  had  read  Cheselden*s 
Anatomy,  and  was  in  the  **  13th  Vol.  of  Van  Swieten's  Commentaries 
on  Boerbave's  Aphorisms,*^  when  the  very  respectable  country,  physician 
with  whom  I  studied  was  called  to  reduce  a  luxated  jaw.  The  accident 
was  novel  to  him,  and  making  no  pretensions  to  practical  siirgery,  a 
messenger  wasdispatched  for  a  surgeon  some  miles  distant.  In  the  interval, 
before  the  expected  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  I  found  in  our  library,  an 
ancient,  odd  volume  on  "  Chirurgy",  which  contained  directions  "  how  to 
set  a  jaw  '\  "  On  this  hint  I  spake'^  and  having  obtained  permission  to 
attempt  the  reduction,  I  succeeded.  This  incident  of  early  life  determined 
me  to  become  a  surgeon,  and  though  nearly  half  a  century  has  gone  by, 
in  which  there  are  few  operations  in  any  department  of  surgery  that  I 
have  not. performed  with  measurable  success,  no  one  has  ever  afforded  me 
the  pleasure,  the  delight,  the  ecstacy,  of  this  my  first  essay. 

"  Old  Luxations ,"  are  to  this  day,  the  opprobria  of  Surgery.  Few 
surgeons,  at  this  time,  feel  willing  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  a  luxation. 
that  has  existed  30  days. 

A  little  girl  10  years  old,  suffered  luxation  of  the  hip  joint  forward  into* 
the  foramen.  The  extent  of  the  injury  was  not  discovered  until  the  fourth 
week  after  the  accident,  when  a  ♦' faculty  Council"  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  was  convened,  who  gravely  mooted  the  question,  whether  at  this 
late  period/  it  would  be  proper  or  safe  to  attempt  reduction.  A  negative 
decision  was  so  far  over-ruled  that  some  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  it, 
and  ^ling  of  success  at  the  iime^  the  case  was  abandoned.  1  am  bound 
to  confess  that  I  was  one  of  this  bevy  of  abettors,  and  I  cannot  think  of 
the  case  now  without  deep  feelings  of  regret  and  shame. 

Miss '- a  young  lady  of  16  years,  had  luxation  of  the    hip-joint^ 

backward  on  the  dorsum  ilii.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  severe  contusioii 
only,  until  the  third  week  ;  the  luxation  was  then  reduced  in  tho  usual 
wayt.  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 

Mr.  dislocated  the  elbow  joint.     The   injury  was    mistaken* 

for  fracture  of  the  humerus,  and  di^essed  with  bandages  and  splints  At 
the  end  of  four  weeks  he  came  to  me.  The  head  of  the  humerus  was  on 
the  forearm,  and  the  joint  anchylosed.     The  reduction  was  effected  in  the 
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following  manner  :  The  body  was  firmly  fixed;  very  powerful  extension 
and  rotation  were  made  and  continued,  with  but  momentary  intermission, 
a  full  hour,  when  reduction  was  accomplished.  The  suffering  during  the 
operation  was  severe  indeed,  and  the  subsequent  symptoms  alarming — 
rigors,  faintings,  and  spasms,  that  yielded  only  after  several  hours  of 
suffering  and  anxiety,  to  large  and  repeated  doses  of  opium.  This  was 
an  act  of  unnecessary  cruelty  which  ought  never  to  be  repeated. 

Luxations  of  the  shoulder  joint  are  the  most  common  of  luxations.     Mr. 
R  ,  22  years  old,  a  stout  and  very  muscular  blacksmith,  had  luxation 

of  the  right  shoulder  joint  into  the  axilla.  The  surgeon  who  dressed  it 
assured  him  it  was  reduced.  Seventy-five  days  after  the  accident  he  came 
to  me ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  firmly  fixed  deep  in  the  axiila, 
pressing  on  the  axillary  plexus,  and  causing  much  pain,  particularly  in  the 
fingers  and  hand.  The  reduction  was  undertaken  in  the  following 
manner :  the  arm  was  moved  gently  and  rotated  from  day  to  day,  as  he 
could  bear  it,  and  wider  and  wider,  until  the  head  of  the  bone  was  disen- 
gaged from  its  new  attachments,  when  extension  was  added  to  rotation  for 
several  successive  days,  in  all  I  believe  eight  or  nine  days,  and  when  the 
muscles  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  wearied,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  brought 
up  to  its  place  by  a  powerful  effort.  The  glenoid  cavity  was  obliterated, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  bone  "gave  no  sign." 

The  two  following  cases  are  of  recent  occurrence.  An  Irish  ditcher 
came  to  me,  and  this  is  the  history  he  gave  of  himself.  Four  months 
before,  in  excavating  a  sand-bank,  a  body  of  earth  fell  on  him  and 
dislocated  his  shoulder  into  the  axilla.  Dr.  H.,  a  respectable  surgeon, . 
was  immediately  called,  and  reduced  the  luxation  without  difficulty.  The 
fourth  day  after  the  accident  he  went  to  his  work,  and  had  continued  to 
labor  since,  without  suffering  inconvenience.  On  exposing  his  shoulder  I 
did  not  hesitate,  at  sight,  to  pronounce  it  a  luxation  into  the  axilla.  The 
acromion  process  was  unusually  prominent,  and  it  needed  not  to  be  touched, 
I  thought,  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  injury.  Of  course  I  could  not  fail 
to  feel  great  surprise,  for  1  knew  Dr.  H.  pei-sonally,  and  it  seamed 
incredible  that  he  should  have  left  the  shoulder  in  that  condition  ;  nor  was- 
•my  surprise  abated  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  suffered  so  little  from 
the  accident,  and  ha/i  such  full,  free  and  unconstrained  motion  of  the  arm. 
Upon  examination  by  taction,  it  turned  out  to  be,  not  a  luxation  of  the 
shoulder,  but  what  1  had  not  before  seen,  a  luxation  of  the  humeral  end  of 
the  clavicle.  It  was,  however,  still  a  matter  of  amazement  that  Dr.  H. 
took  no  measures  to  lessen  the  deformity.  It  happened  singularly  enough, 
that  at  this  moment,  while  the  patient  was  with  me,  I  saw  Dr.  H.  passing, 
nnd  called  him  in  to  witness  his  own  *' handy  work".  The  doctor  looked 
and  expressed  more  real,  unfeigned  astonishment  than  I  felt.  Thecondition 
of  the  joint  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  he  solemnly  assured  me  that  the 
luxation  of  the  clavicle  did  not  exist  when  he  last  saw  the  joint.  The 
solution  is  ready  enough  ;  the  right  shoulder  was  luxated,  and  the  patient 
resumed  his  work  with  the  spade  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident ;  the 
consequence  was  consecutive  luxation  of  the  clavicle.  Except  the  defot*- 
mity,  the  patient  suffers  nothing  from  the  accident. 

W ,  a   drunken   Irish   mendicant,  56    years  old,  dislocated   his 

shoulder  into  the  axilla.     A  coterie  of  surgeons  attempted  the   reduction 
some  days  after  the  accident,  and  used  for  that  purpose,  what  I  suppose, 
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from  representation,  to  have  been  the  "screw  of  Hippocrates.''  About 
nine  weeks  after  the  accident,  retluction  was  undertaken  by  my  advice  ii> 
tiie  way,  substantially,  described  in  the  case  of  Mr.  R.  The  head  of  the 
humerus  could  be  felt  deep  in  the  axilla,  pressing  painfully  on  the  axillary 
plexus.  Motion,  extension  and  rotation,  were  made  as  they  could  be  borne, 
at  short  intervals,  for  a  fortnight.  By  these  means  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  brought  out  of  the  axilla,  and  could  be  felt  on  rotating  the  arm,  grating 
on  the  inferior  edge  of  the  glenoid.  In  this  position  it  was  confidently 
hoped"  that  reduction  might  be  completely  etfected  by  a  well  directed  and 
powerful  effort.  It  was  made  in  the  following  manner  :  the  patient  was 
laid  upon  the  floor  on  his  back  ;  extension  was  made  ns  before  described; 
in  addition  another  assistant  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  holding 
with  both  hands  a  firm  belt  passed  over  the  luxated  shoulder,  and  his  heel 
in  the  axilla.  When  extension  was  carried  to  its  utmost  verge^  the  arm 
was  rotated,  and  this  assistant  directed  at  the  same  time  to  draw  on  the 
belt,  and  force  up  the  head  of  the  bone  with  his  heel.  The  eflbrt  did  not 
succeed,  and  it  was  decided  to  wait  another  trial.  The  axillary  glands, 
however,  took  on  painful  inflammation,  which  precluded  all  further 
attempts  for  a  time,  and  the  patient  declaring  himself  satisfied  with  the 
relief  he  had  obtained,  could  hot  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  another  trial. 
The  deformity  was  comparatively  slight,  and  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained that  for  usefulness,  the  arm  would  be  ultimately  woll  restored. 
The  last  attempt  at  reduction  was  made  about  the  1st  of  July  ultimo. 
On  the  3rd  August,  this  miserable  man,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of 
daily  inebriation  for  several  weeks,  fell  in  the  street  and  instantly  expired. 
Five  hours  after  death  the  shoulder  was  examined.  An  incision  was  made 
from  the  neck  over  the  acromion  process,  and  down  the  arm  below  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  In  laying  ofl*  the  integuments  the 
attachments  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles  were  severed,  and  the 
capsular  ligament  fairly  exposed.  In  this  stage  of  the  examination  attempts 
were  made  to  raise  the  bone  to  its  place,  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 
The  capsule  was  next  divided  laterally,  laying  open  the  glenoid  and  showing 
the  head  of  the  humerus  resting  n  gainst  the  inferior  edge.  The  glenoid  was 
filled  with  cartilaginous  deposit  in  which  were  detected  some  spicula)  of 
bone.  An  attempt  was  now«gain  made  to  bring  up  the  head  of  the  bone, 
but  it  resisted  our  eflfoi-ts.  Lastly  the  attachment  of  what  I  took  to  be 
the  sub-scapularis  muscle  was  divided,  and  the  bone  was  readily  brought 
to  its  place. 

In  my  life,  which  has  not  been  a  brief  one,  and  with  a  practice  not 
very  limited,  I  have  never  failed  to  reduce  a  recent  luxation  of  the  shoulder 
joint.  My  position  and  relations  have  been  such  that  I  have  often  been 
refered  to  by  my  less  fortunate  professional  friends,  and  with  equal  success; 
nor  do  I  recollect  any  serious  ill-consequences  to  have  followed  the  opera- 
tion. I  owe  this,  no  doubt,  to  the  manner  of  reduction,  and  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  my  egotism  and  garrulity,  in  formally  describing  it.  To  reduce  a 
luxation' of  the  fidioulder  joint,  the  surgeon  will  need  four  trmty  assistants. 
If  the  luxation  be  into  the  axilla,  seat  the  patient  on  the  floor,  and  fix  the 
I>ody  by  passing  a  broad  belt  or  band  around  it  under  the  dislocated  arm, 
and  brought  over  and  held  firmly  by  an  assistant,  on  the  processus  acromion 
of  the  sound  side.    Wrap  a  damp  napkin  around  the  arm  above  the  elbow 
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and  loop  over  it  a  suitable  strap  (or  silk  handkerchief)  to  be  used  for  > 
extension;  an  assistant  grasps  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  passing  his  haad 
underneath  it  wiih  one  hand,  while  he  takes  the  arm  at  the  wrist  in  th^ 
other.  Bending  the  arm  to  a  right  angle,  he  raises  the  elbow  above  a 
right  angle  and  parallel  with  the  body,  and  a^  much  above  as  is  con^^eni 
with  the  necessary  extension,  thus  removing  all  resistance  from  the 
deltoid  and  supra  spiuatus  muscles.  Another  assistant  now  inserts  his 
hands  into  the  loop  of  the  strap  or  handkerchief,  one  on  the  outside,  the 
other  passed  under  the  elbow  on  the  inside.  The  fourth  assistant.  Stands 
behind  "a  corps  de  reserve.''  The  surgeon,  standing  behind  the  patient^ 
grasps  the  shoulder  joint  with  both  hands,  thrusting  the  fingers  of  each 
deep  into  the  axilla  behind  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  his  thumbs  resting 
(if  he  can  reach  it)  on  the  acromion  process,  directs  extension  to  be 
made  deliberately  and  forcibly,  follows  with  his  fingei^s  the  head  of  the 
bone  as  it  emerges  from  the  axilla,  and  when  it  approaches  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  glenoid*  directs  the  supernumerary  assistant  to  grasp  the 
arm  with  both  hands  above  the  loop,  and  while  he  adds  to  the  force  of 
extension,  the^r*^  assistant  is  directed  to  rotate  the  limb;  the  surgeon  at 
the  same  time  raises  the  head  of  the  bone  with  his  fingers,  and  it  slides  into 
its  place  with  a  loud  report.  If  the  Juration  be  forward,  under  the 
pectoral  muscle,  the  arm  should  be  inclined  backward  in  making  extension; 
if  it  be  backward  on  the  scapula,  which  I  have  seen  but  twice  (in  the 
same  individual)  the  arm  should  be  inclined  forward.  I  use  no  machinery. 
Years  ago  I  was  prompted  to  use  the  ''pullies",  but  I  found  them  sadly  ia. 
my  way  and  put  them  aside.  F. 

July  1845. 

EDITORIAL,  MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE,  &c. 

i -^ 

Buffalo  Medical  Association.  Address  of  the  President^  Josiah  Trowbridge, 
M.  D, — The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  on  the  5th  ultimo.  The 
majority  of  the  physicians  of  the  city  were  present,  and  signified  their  intention  tounit# 
in  fulfilling  its  objects.  A  case  of  ossification  of  the  aortic  valves,  with  the  morbid  ' 
specimen,  was  presented,  which  led  to  the  discussion  of  various  topics  connected  with 
icardiac  affections.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  statistics  of  fractures,  with 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  a  perfect  restorement  of  the  lunb  ii 
effected.     We  shall  speak  of  this  subject  hereafter. 

On  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  the  President  Dr.  Josiah  Trowbridge  addressed  the 
assoeiation  at  some  length.  Dr.  T.  has  kindly  acceded  to  our  request  to  be  allowed 
to  present  portions  of  his  remarks  to  our  readers.  We  regret  that  our  restricted  limits 
oblige  us  to  curtail  any  of  their  fair  proportions. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  which  we  omit,  the  President  proceeded  to  speak 
0[  the  purposes  of  the  association. 

The  objects  which  we  propose  to  accomplish^  as  sot  forth  in  the  pream^ 
ble  tothe  constitution,  are  as  UtJlows^  First,  a  free  and  mutual  interchange 
of  Medical  opinions.  This  part  of  the  preamble  is  intended,  undoubtedty, 
to  embrace  verbal  and  written  communications ;  reports  of  cases  ;  minutes 
of  autopsical  ejcaminations ;  in  fact,  any  thnag  which  may  be  deemed 
new,  extraordinary,  or  interesting  to  the  profession.  This  kind  of  inXerr 
course,  at  all  times  advantageous,  will  be  peculiarly  so  wlienever  an 
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epidemic  of  a  malignant  character  prevails.  Most  of  us,  or,  at  least,  the 
elder  members  of  the  profession,  recollect  with  pain  and  mortification  the 
different  views  taken  by  physicians,  of  the  proper  modes  of  treating  the 
several  Epidemic  diseases  which  have  at  different  periods  visited  our 
country,  on  their  first  appearance.  On  such  occasions  the  public  becomes 
excited  and  alarmed.  Members  of  the  faculty  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves, each  confident  in  the  course  which  he  thinks  most  successful  or 
most  likely  to  be  so  ;  and,  probably,  not  contented  with  carrying  out  their 
own  individual  vifews,  are  too  apt  to  reflect  illiberally,  severely  perhaps, 
upon  the  practice  of  others.  Is  it  strange  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  public  should  lose  confidence  in  the  profession  ;  or  that  they  should 
seek  for  aid  rUnong  the  hosts  of  charlatans  and  qtiacks.  who  always  infest 
every  community;  and  who,  at  least,  agree  on  one  point,  that  they  can 
certainly  and  invariably  cure  !  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  an 
association  like  this,  becomes  eminently  important  and  useful,  both  to 
ourselves  and"  to  the  public 

Secondly — To  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse,  an  honorable  and  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  and  a  strict  observance  of  medical  courtesy  towards 
each  otlier.  This  portion  of  the  preamtile  embraces  a  wide  domain.  It 
applies  to  private  as  well  as  to  public  and  professional  intercourse.  It 
includes  the  whole  code  of  medical  ethics,  whether  expressed  or  under- 
stood, as  well  as  moral  standing  and  character.  The  usefulness,  the 
harmony,  and  the  perpetuity  of  this  association,  depend  upon  a  rigid 
adherence  to,  and  an  honest  determination,  on  the  part  of  its  members,  to 
carry  out  in  its  broadast  sense  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  this  portion 
of  the  preamble.         *  *     ;       *  *  It  is  agreed  on  all 

hands  that  quackery  out  of  the  profession  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
the  day,  in  my  estimation  quackery  in  the  profession  is  worse. 

After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  medical  ethics,  and  specifying  divoTS 

violations  thereof  by  way  of  illustrations,  the  Doctor  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  present 

condition  of  the  profession  and  the  means  of  improvement.     We  quote  his  views  on  this 

very  important  topic. 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  by  the  faculty,  and,  as  generally 
lamented,  that  the  profession  is>  retrograding  in  professional  attainment, 
in  respectability,  and  in  public  estimation.  This  remark  is  intended  of 
course  to  be  general ;  that  there  are  numerous  and  honorable  exceptions  is 
most  certainly  true.  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  enquire 
into  the  causes.  This  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  medical  men 
Uiroughout  the  slal6,  and  if  X^isfiict  has  not  been  generally  admitted,  all 
agree  ihat  it  is  important  that  some  measures  be  adopted  to  raise  the 
standard  of  medical  attainment.  The  measures  heretofore  pursued  to 
effect  the  object  have  been  legislative  enactments.  Unfortunately  this 
method  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  object.  The  ignorant,  the  designing 
and  the  interested,  by  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  have  succeeded  to 
a  great  extent  in  exciting  public  prejudice.  They  have  represented  that 
we  are  monopolists,  a  protected  and  an  aristocratic  body;  that  our  system 
could  not  be  sustained  unless  supported  by  legislative  enactments,  and 
that  tliese  enactments  are  anti-republican  and  contrary  to  the  free  spirit  of 
our  institutions.     These  prejudices  have  not  been  confined  to  tho  vulgar 
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and  uDeducated,  but.  have  extended  to  the  halls  of  our  legislature^ 
appllcatioiis  to  that  body  for  enactments  for  the  protection,  apd  solely  foi*  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  have  been  refused;  our  motives  misrepresented  and 
misconstrued;  the  value  of  medical  attainment  derided;  and  finally,  by  a 
deliberate  and  solemn  act  of  legislation,  they  have  in  so  far  as  was  in  their 
*power,  degraded  the  medical  profession  to  the  level  of  the  Homeopathist 
and  Steam  Doctor.  As  an  individual  of  the  profession,  I  am,  therefor^ 
opposed  to  any  further  applications  to  the  legislature;  and  I  am  not 
sure,  indeed,  I  am  T&ther  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  if 
every  law  regulating  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  were  repealed^ 
This  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  faculty 
generally;  the  balance  of  opinion  I  should  think  was  in  favor  of  main- 
taining, or  rather  submitting,  to  the  laws  as  they  now  stand.  All  however, 
seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  alteration  is  desirable,  but  without  agreement 
as  to  the  mode.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  remains  with  the  profession,  collect- 
ively and  individually,  and  without  the  aid  of  legislative  enactments,  to  cor* 
rect  the  evils  which  are  acknowledged  to  exist. 

By  an  united  and  proper  effort  much 'may  undoubtedly  be  accomplished^ 
It  has  always  struck  me  that  the  great  evil,  and  one  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  non-requirement  of  a  good  classical 
education  in  a  student,  prev^ious  to  his  being  permitted  to  commence  his 
medical  studies.  If  the  state  medical  society  would  pass  resolution;?,, 
recommending  to,  and  enforcing  upon  the  several  Medical  Colleges, 
together  with  the  slate  and  county  medical  societies,  not  to  licence  or 
grant  diplomas  unless  the  applicant  was  possessed  of  a  competent  knowledge 
ufthe  greek  and  latin  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy; 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  go  far  tQ  cure  the  evils  which  are 
acknowledged  to  exist.  Physicians,  also,  should  be  requested  riot  to 
admit  an  applicant  to  enter  their  offices  unless  he  is  possessed  of  these 
prerequisites. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  1  would  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark, that  a  custom  has  become  prevalent  among  the  profession  in  thi» 
city,  which  I  esteem  very  objectionable,  viz :  allowing  students  a 
compensation  for  the  privilege  of  entering  our  offices — in  fact  offering  a 
bounty  to  unqualified  young  men  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  profes- 
sion, us  well  as  imposing  an  onerous  tax  upon  ourselves.  This  evil,  iS 
seems  to  me,  might  be  corrected  by  an  understanding  among  the  members 
of  this  society  that  no  student  be  permitted  to  enter  our  offices  without 
paying  a  moderate  fee  for  tuition. 

If  then  the  position  be  correct,  that  it  depends  upon  the  faculty, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  accomplish  these  important  object^ 
shall  we  not  one  and  all  cordially  unite  our  efforts  for  their  attainment  f 
If  ]  am  correctly  informed,  the  faculty  of  this  city  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed an  enviable  reputation  for  their  urbanity  and  gentlemanly  deport* 
ment  towards  each  other,  and  for  integrity  and  fairness  in  their 
medical  intercourse.  I  doubt  not,  that  it  will  be  the  highest  ambition  of 
every  member  of  this  association,  not  only  to  maintain  the  reputation  we 
have  acquired,  but  to  elevate  it  still  higher.  • 

It  is  unnecessary  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  above,  as  the  reflec- 
ionsof  one  who  unites  with  great  practical  experience  and  eminence  as  a  practitioner, 
en  ardent  zoal  fur  the  elevation  of  our  profession,  and  who  is  distinguished  as  exempli- 
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fving  ihoso  principles  of  integrity,  honor  and  courtesy,  upon  which  the  dignity,  and,  in 
a  great  degrfo,  the  usefulness  of  the  profc>6sion  depends. 

The  unanimity  and  spirit  exhibited  at  iho  first  meeting  of  the  Association  vuthoriae 
the  expectation  that  the  objects  for  which  it  htis  been  instituted  will  be  accomplished. 

(D*  Our  city  readers  will  recollect  that  the  next  meeting  is  on  Tuesday,  the  lid  inst., 
at  the  office  of  Dr.  James  P.  White.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Association,  non-resident 
physicians  of  regular  standing,  arc  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meetings. 


SIT  The  following  article  has  been  banded  us  for  publication  by  a  friend  and  corres- 
pondent,  who  will  barecognised  by  his  subscribed  initials,  as  the  author  of  two  inte* 
resting  communications  in  tiie  first  and  second  nutnbers  of  the  Journal,  Dr.  D.  has 
promised  for  a  future  number,  th^  report  of  some  Cases  of  Typhoid  fever,  (as  they  are 
regarded  by  him,)  which  have  fallen  under  bis  own  observation  in  this  vicinity.  In  so 
far  as  the  writer's  remarks,  are  in  commendation  of  the  communication  which  he  has 
briefly  analysed,  we  trust  not  to  incur  the  charge  of  indelicacy,  from  our  relations  to 
the  communication  and  to  this  journal.  Our  readers  are,  of  course,  as  well  as  our- 
selves,  at  liberty  to  make  doe  allowance  for  the  partiality  of  personal  friendship. 

Isolated  febrile  epidemics  are  of  great  importance  .and  interest,  as  contributing  to 
shed  light  on  mootjed  points  concerning  type,  contogion,  etiology,  &c.  The  facts 
which  we  were  able  to  gather  respecting  the  epidemic  at  North  Boston,  appear  to  us  Co 
establish  certain  conclusiotia  as  to'  the  character,  source,  and  diffusion  of  the  disease^  in 
(ibat  instance,  which,  if  correct,  have  decided  bearing  on  some  of  the  points  just 
enumerated  ;  and  as  we  venture  to  hope,  may  possess  some  influence  in  the  detenkii- 
nation  of  opinions  on  questions  of  importance  not  yet  settled. — Editor. 

Account  of  an  Epidemic  Fever  which  occurred  at  North  Boston,  Erie 
County  N,  Y.  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  1843.  By 
Austin  Flint,  M,  D.  of  Buffalo  N.  Y. — Such  is  the  title  of  a  highly- 
interesting  article  of  fourteen  pages  in  the  last  (July)  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  which  possesses  peculiar 
interest  for  our  readers,  as  detailing  the  history  of  an  epidemic  which 
occurred  in  our  midst,  extremely  fatal  in  its  character,  and  entirely  new 
to  the  physicians  called  upon  to  treat  it.  As  none  of  us  knoyv  at,  what 
moment  another  epidemic  more  or  less  similar  to  the  one  noticed  may 
occur,  and  as  many  of  our  readers,  probably,  do  not  receive  the  valuable 
journal  in  which  Dr.  Flint  has  published  his  statement,  it  is  thought  that 
a  short  abstract  of  its  principal  features  will  prove  interesting  and 
acceptable. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  September,  1843,  a  young  man  from  Massachusetts 
stopped  at  Fuller's  tavern  in  North  Boston,  having  been  unwell  for 
several  days;  a  diarrhoed  being  among  the  most  prominent- and  early  of 
his  symptoms.  He  grew  worse  continually;  had  the  same  character  of 
symptoms  as  the  other  patients  hereafter  to  be  noticed;  and  when  first 
seen  by  a  physician  (whicii  was  only  six  days  before  his  death)  was  in  a 
typhoid  condition,  with  diarrhoea,  (or  malignant  dysentery  as  it  was 
called)  low,  muttering,  delirium,  sordes,  dec.  Altogether  he  lived  twenty- 
eight  days  after  arriving  at  Boston.  From  this  case,  as  it  is  very 
reasonably  supposed,  the  fever  spread,  at  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
members  of  Mr.  Fuller's  family,  and  to  those  living  nearest  to  his 
bouse.  The  first  one  was  attacked  twenty-three  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  stranger,  and  consequently,  five  days  before  his  death;  seven  of  Mr. 
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Fuller's  family  had  the  fever  of  whom,  three  died;  twetTtyrone  other  cases 
occurred  in  five  families,  all  heing  within  ten  rods  of  Mr.  F.  of  whom 
seven  died;  piaking  in  all  (excluding  the  stmnger)  twenty^ei^ht  capes 
and  ten  deaths.  The  whole  population  of  the  settlement  amounted  to 
forty-three  persons  only;  none  were  attacked  who  were  over  twenf^y-three 
years, ol^;  the  youngest,  was  only  one  year  old;  a  large  proportion  were 
children.  Dr.  Flint  visited  them  huL  once,  and  was  ahle  to  devote  only 
about  eight  liours  to  personal  observations.  During  this  time  he  made 
an  autopsical  examination  of  the  budy  of  a  child,  about  twelve  years  old, 
who  had  died  with  the  disease;  and  took  notes  at  the  bed  side  of  the  histdry 
of  nine  cases,  with  the  symptoms  presented  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  The 
late  Dr.  Camp  afterwards  wrote  out  a  brief  history  often  cases,  which  he 
phiced  at  Dr.  Flint's  disposal. 

From  these  notes  we  learn  that  after  ti  number  of  days,  varying  from 
three  or  four  to  ten  days  in  different  cases,  of  general  malaise,  with  more 
or  less  of  lassitude  and  prostration   of  strength,    pains  in  the  head  and 
back,  anorexia,  at  times  nausea   and   vomiting,    with  some  diarrhoea, 
occasionally  with  chilly  sensations  and    feverish   symptoms,  they  were 
"taken  down,"  in  other  words  obliged  to  go  to  bed.     Then  came  chills 
and  fever,  wliich  in  some  cases  partook  of  a  marked  remittent  character^ 
but  it  is  not  stated  whether  regularly  so;    a  freqiient   pulse,  pain   in  the 
head  more  or  le^  violent;  with  delirium,  stupor,  muttering  when  asleep; 
subsulius;  floccilatio;  tongue  generally  furred,  and  in  some  cases  dry  with 
sordesoil  the  teeth;  diarrhoea  and    tympanites  either  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  or  coming   on   soon   afterwards;  cough   and   expectoration  in  ft 
majority  of  the  cases;  more  or  less  restlessness  and  the  usual  concomitants 
of  a  low  form  of  fever.     These   symptoms,  as  might  be  expected,  did  n<^t 
all  appear  in  every  case,  but  there  were  always  enough  of  Xhem   present 
to   establish  the  perfect  identity  of   the  disease.     Those  that  recovered 
remained  in  this  state  from  three  to  four  weeks,  and  then  the  fever  left 
them  seemingly  having  spent  its  force. 

No  very  reliable  observations  were  made  for  the  characteristic  eruption 
of  ty()hoid  fever.  In  several  cases  Dr.  Baker  noticed  some  small  elev.ated 
spots  about  half  the  size  ot  ilea  bites  scattered  over  the  abdomen  and  chest. 
His  attention  was  only  incidentally  directed  to  them. 

In  the  single  post-mortem  examination,  there  was  foi^nd  sli_ght- 
pneumonic  consolidation  of  both  lungs;  the  brain  healthy  except  a  slight 
opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  the  collection  of  about  an  ounce  of  serum. 
There  were  fifteen  oval  ulcerations  in  the  lower  third  of  the  ileum;  the 
glands  of  Peyer  above  those  ulcerated,  were  thickened;  the  mesenteric 
glands  corresponding  to  the  ulcerations  were  enlarged  and  reddened;  the 
condition  of  tlie  spleen  was  not  noted  at  the  time,  and  not  afterward 
recollected.  ^ 

The  particular  symptoms,  then,  which  distinguished  this  epidemic, 
were,.  1st,  the  gradual  accession  of  the  fever;  2d  the  irregular  chills  and 
l>erspirations  in  many  cases;  3d  the  headache  soon  relapsing  into  more. or 
less  delirium,  stupor,  and  muttering;  4th  the  diarrhoea  and  tympanites 
present  in  such  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  from  tiie  very  commence- 
ment; 5th  cough;  6th  the  duration  of  the  fever;  7th  the  age  of  those 
attacked,  none  over  twenty-three  years  of  age;  8lh  the  existence  in  one 
case,  at  leasts  of  the  lesions  fotind  in  cases  oi   death   from  typhoid  fever, 
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except  the  enlarged  and  softened  condition  ofithe  spleen,  which  might  or 
might  not  have  been  .present. 

:  These  factSj  in  addition  to  the  want  of  any  reasons  for  considering  the 
fever  as  an  anomalous  form  of  remittent  fever,  fully  warrant  l>r.  Flint  in 
the  following  conclusion,  viz:  "the«e  considerations  collectively  appear  to 
my  mind  to  establish  by  irrefragable  evidence,  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  disease  in  question  was  not  our  common  remittent  or 
bilious  fever,  but  was  the  typhoid  fever  of  New  England." 

If  then  we  are  right  in  these  opinions,  We  have  had  among  us  within 
two  years  an  epidemic  typhoid  fever  accotnpanied  with  an  awful  mortality. 
That  it  exists  also  among  us  in  a  sporadic  form  we  have  as  little  doubt, 
having  withm  the  last  sixteen  months  seen  seven  or  eight  undoubted 
cases  of  the  fever.  We  think  that  great  credit  should  be  awarded  lo  Dr. 
F.  for  his  article  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  for  the  care  with  which  he 
has  drawn  it  up.  We  hope  it  may  stimulate  other  physicians  to  note  the 
cases  of  fever  coming  under  their  observation,  and  to  give  the  results  in 
this  or  some  other  Medical  Journal  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all. 

We  are  most  lamentably  deficient,  all  through  this  state,  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  fevers  which  prevail  in  any  particular  locality.  The  only  articles 
on  this- subject  we  can  at  present  call  to  mind,  (besides  this  of  Dr.  Flint's) 
not  emanating  from  the  physicians  of  New- York  city,  ar^,  two  published 
in  the  transactions  of  our  state  Medical  Society;  one  by  Dr.  Sumner  Ely, 
on  inflammatory  fever,  in  Vol.  5y  part  1;  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Wm.  Taylor, 
in  Vol.  5,  part  5,  on  typhoid  fever.  Indeed,  in  ^ew-York  city,  with  as 
abundant  means  as  they  there  have,  no  one  has  as  yet  taken  up  the  subject 
with  the  zeal,  care,  and  precision  of  Dr.  Jackson  of  Boston^  and  Drs. 
Gerhard  and  Pen  nock,  or  Y)r,  Stewardson  of  Philadelphia. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  as  it  is  probably  the  fact,  that  correct  ideas 
of  the  patholpgy  of  fever  do  not  generally  prevail  among  the  rhnjorily 
of  the  physicians  of  this  state.  Almost  all  of  them  ha^e  been  taught,  and 
still  follow  the  popular  and  generally  received  nosology  of  Cullen,  who 
classifies  continued  fevers  into  synocha,  synochus,  and  typhus.  This 
classification  has  now,  by  farther  observations,  and  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  fevers,  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  to  be  incorrect; 
and  if  not  proved  absolutely  to  the  minds  of  some,  there  is  enough  to 
lead  every  prudent  practitioner  alive  to  the  progress  of  medicine 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  to  doubt  its  entire  correctness  and  infallibility. 
On  this  point  it  behooves  our  profession  to  look  upon  the  progress  already 
made  towoi-ds  a  better  understanding  of  our  fevers,  and  to  watch  the 
changes  which  time,  the  progress  of  the  .clearing  up  and  settlement  of 
our  country,  have  made  upon  their  character  and  treatment;  to  observe 
what  new  ones,  either  by  contagion  as  in  the  present  instance,  or  by  some 
epidemic  influence,  have  been  introduced,  and  what  old  ones  (if  any)  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

We  do  not  know  as  it  would  be  worth  while  to  give  any  thing  of  a 
detailed  description  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  one  which  would  be  generally  applicable  to  particular  cases.  There 
are  no  one,  two,  or  three  symptoms  invariably  present  in  all  cases  of  typhoid 
fever;  no  one,  two,  or  three  which  may  not  be  absent.  A  case  may  vary 
from  a  general  seoise  of  ailing  merely,  when  a  person  knows  he  is  unwell, 
and  is  confined  the  most  of  his  time  to  his  bed,  yet  cannot  say  what  is  the 
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matter  with  himself,  nor  where  he  is  most  sick,  down  to  tlio  wocst  case  of 
prostration,  loss  of  intelligence,  delirium,  or  stupor,  general  ataxic  symp* 
loms,  with  involuntary  discharges,  intestinal  hemorrhage  and  death.  All 
the  varieties  between  these  two  extremes  may  exist,  and  how  can  one  gen* 
eral  description  be  given,  which  will  comprehend  all  cases! 

The  diagnosis  of  this  fever,  then,  often  exercises  peculiarly  the 
judgment  and  tact  of  the  physician.  Some  days  may  pass  occasionally 
before  he  can  be  positive  in  his  opinion,  especially  in  some  of  the  latent 
forms  of  the  fever,  or  where  the  brunt  of  the  disease  is  spent  upon  some 
one  organ.  But  experience  and  caution  will  in  these  cases  prevent  the 
physician  doing  any  harm  by  the  too  active  use  of  remedies."  We  mo^ 
remember  that  it  is  by  a  combination  of  symptoms  that  we  are  to  judge  of 
its  existence.  There  are  the  slow  mode  of  con»mencement,  remem-* 
bering  all  the  while  that  its  accession  may  be  as  sudden  as  that  of  any 
of  the  phlegmasice;  the  headache;  vertigo;  noise  in  the  ears;  deafnew; 
delirium,  at  night  especially;  epistaxis,  injection  of  the  eyes;  a  peculiar 
dull,  dirty  tinge  of  the  complexion;  diarrhoea;  tympanites  more  or  less 
marked;  some  griping  in  the  bowels;  tenderness  of  the  right  iliac  region; 
a  cough  coming  on  during  the  second  week  with  sonorous  and  sibilatil 
rhonchi  in  the  Jungs,  indicating  a  bronchitis,  and  which  may  pass  into  a 
pneumonia,  or  a  pleuro-pneumonia  if  the  case  have  a  malignant  type; 
diminution  of  the  discharge  of  urine  from  retention,  or  the  other  extreme^ 
incontinence,  with  involuntary  discharges  from  the  bowels  ;  irregular 
chills  and  fever  and  sweating;  or  but  little  chilliness  with  a  dry  hot  skin; 
well  marked  emaciation  if  the  case  be  protracted;  and  finally,  a  peculiar 
red  papular  eruption  on  the  abdomen,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  chest  and 
limbs  also;  it  is  from  a  combination  of  a  greater  or  lesser  number 
of  these  symptoms,  ect^h  coming  on  in  its  own  order  and  time,  that  we 
are  to  make  our  diagnosis. 

As  a  case  is  seen  at  different  times  and  in  different  stages,  it  is  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  some  disease  of  the  brain  ;  or  a  pneumonia  ;  or  a  l>f|d 
form  of  diarrhoea ;  or  a  sub-acute  gastritis  ;  or  gastro-enteritis ;  or  for 
some  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys  ;  or  for  a  low  remittent  fever ;  or, 
finally,  for  the  true  typhus  fever  ,  a  fover  as  distinct  from  what  we  are 
describing  as  typhoid  fever,  as  scarlatina  from  measles.  The  opposite  error 
may  also  be  committed  of  mistaking  these  local  diseases  for  typhoid  fever^ 
The  typhoid  condition^  or  state  of  ttie  system,  ought  always  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  typhoid  fever. 

The  prognosis  of  typhoid  fever  is  always  grave.  It  is  a  very  serious 
disease  to  be  afflicted  with.  The  mortality  varies  greatly,  however,  in 
different  epidemics;  from  over  a  third,  as  in  the  epidemic  just  noticed,  to 
only  one  in  twenty,  as  in  the  epidemic  at  Manlius,  described  by  Dr,  Tay- 
lor in  the  address  already  referred  to.  In  simple  sporadic  cases,  unin- 
fluenced by  epidemic  causes,  the  mortality  varies  from  one  death  m  six  of 
those  attacked,  to  one  in  ten. 

Cases  complicated  with  irregular  but  severe  chills,  we  have  found  more  - 
fatal  than  where  these  did  not  exist;  profuse  and  continued  sweating,  con- 
stant ataxic  symptoms,  maniacal  delirium  or   great  .stupor,  retention   of 
urine  requiring  the  daily  use  of  the  catheter,  involuntary  discharges,  in- 
testinal hemorrhage,  are  symptoms  betokening  danger,  while  the  oc* 
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currence  .of  pneumonia,  or    peritonitis,  renders  recovery  exceedingly 
doubtful. 

We  have,  besides,  one  constant  source  of  apprehension  in  this  fever. 
We  never  know,  nor  have  we  the  means  of  knowing,  the  extent  of  the 
intestinal  ulcerations.  All  may  seem  to  be  progressing  well,  the  pulse, 
the  skin,  the  tongue,  the  intelligence,  the  discharges  from  the 
bowels  may  all  be  in  as  good  a  state  as  we  could  wishi  yet  there  may  be 
one  small  ulcer  working  its  silent  and  unseen  way  toward  perforation  until 
its  work  is  accomplished,  and  in  a  few  hours,  after  the  most  agonizing 
sufferings,  cur  patient  may  be  a  corpse!  Our  prognosis  ought 
always  to  be  guarded,  if  we  mean  to  speak  and  practice  upon  strictly 
rational  and  scientific  principles. 

Having  already  extended  this  notice  to  an  unreasonable  length,  our 
remarks  upon  the  treatment  must  necessarily  be  brief.  A  great  many 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  French  Hospitals,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  treatment,  and  they  seem  to  have  settled  down  upon  the  purgative  plan- 
We  confess  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  any  thing  like  purging,  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  few  days,  when  it  may  seem  to  be  especially  denian- 
ded.  Our  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  circumstances  according  lo 
the  different  degrees  of  severity  of  the  fever.  It  must  be  rationally  eclec- 
tic, having  a  prudent  regard  lo  the  future  ;  bear  in  mind  that  the  fever 
must  run  its  course^  and  that  our  great  object  should  be  to  conduct  it  to  a 
safe  termination.  Cases  will  occur  where  but  little  treatment  will  be 
needed  beyond  good  nursing;  and  other  cases  will  be  met  withy  which  will 
put  to  the  test,  all  the  prudence,  skill,  and  resources,  of  the  Physician. 
Let  us  all  bear  one  principle  in  mind,  to  do  no  harm  by  our  remedies  and 
medicines.  An  improper  bleeding,  or  emetic,  or  a  dose  of  physic,  even, 
ill-timed,  may  cost  our  patient  his  life.  Let  us,  therefore,  keep  constantly 
before  us  a  just  sense  of  our  responsibility.  G.  N.  B. 

Buffalo,  August,  1845.  

Elementary  and  Practical  Treatise  of  Internal  Pathology,  By  Grisolle, — This  is 
the  title  of  a  recent  French  treatise  by  A.  Grisolle,  D.  M.  P.,  Paris;  an  annlyiical  review 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  July  1845  No.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Med,  Sciences. 
The  work  (as  appears  from  the  review)  is,  in  fact,  a  work  on  Practical  Medicine, 
embodying  the  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles  at  the  present  time  current 
with  the  most  approved  of  the  French  authorities.  Works  of  this  kind  (called,  with 
us,  works  on  Practice)  have  for  a  long  time  been  common  in  Englnnd  and  America, 
and  their  convenience  and  utility  have  been  abundantly  exemplified.  It  appears, 
however,  that  they  are  novel  in  France,  this  being  the  second  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  published.  Their  medical  literature  consists  of  nionographs,  treatises  confined  to 
special  departments;  and  their  dictionaries  and  encyclopasdias,  which  are  too  volumin  - 
ous  and  elaborate  for  general  use.  A  compendious  digest  of  approved  French  pathology 
and  practice,  would  (if  we  may  judge  from  our  own  wishes,)  prove  a  very  acceptable 
volume  to  the  profession  in  this  country.  It  would  supply  to  those  of  us  who  are 
obliged  to  stay  at  home,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  routine  duties  of  our  profession, 
much  of  that  information,  which,  of  late  years,  a  goodly  portion  of  those  who  are  more 
fortunate,  have  deemed  of  sufl[icient  interest  and  importance  to  traverse  the  ocean  and 
gather  at  its  sources.  The  author  of  the  new  work  referred  to,  is  well  known  in  this 
country  from  his  investigations  of  Pneumonitis.  H.6  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  close 
and  accurate  observer,  careful  in  his  analyses  and  inductions,  and  a  man  of  strict 
professional  integrity — a  quality  which  is  not  in  all  instances  the  companion  of  great 
abilities  and  distinguished  official  position.  In  addition  to  these  .recommendations,  be 
enjoys  every  opportunity  for  personal  investigations  in  the  large  hospitals  of  Paris,  and 
of  becoming  conversant  with  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  the  most  eminent  in  the 
profession.  These  circumstances  afford  a  guaranty  that  the  work  which  he  has 
published,  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  correct  representation  of  modern  French 
pathology  and  practice. 
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We  agree  with  the  Reviewer  in  wishincf  that  it  may  be  tronslafcd,  but  not  with 
additions  as  he  suffgests.  We  protest  atrainst  the  present  custom  of  loading  editions 
of  works  by  cotomporaneous  writers  with  annexations,  excepting  in  certain  cases  in 
which  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  this  course  areobvious.  Let  us  have  the  work,if 
we  are  to  have  it,  (as  wo  hope  we  may)  precisely  as  its  author  intended  us  to  have  ii, 
without  any  parasitical  appendages.  ■ 

Protracted  Wakefulness. — The  readers  of  the  poston  Medical  and  Surgical  JoiUBftl 
will  recollect,  that  several  years  ago,  a  correspondent  of  that  Journal,  named  Rob.  Ft 
Gourlay,  represented  himself  as  having  lived  without  sleep  for  several  years,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  occasions,  when  Morpheus  vouchsafed  a  little  indulgence,  ih 
the  number  of  the  Journal  for  Aug.  6th  we  observe  another  conjimunication,  in  which 
he  aiHrms  he  has  had  but  one  night's  sleep  for  the  six.  years  and  seven  months  previoas. 
That  he  is  honest  in  this  assertion  we  nre  disposed  ^o  think,  in  the  first  place,  because 
if  the  editor  did  not  think  so,  he  would  probably  decline  his  communication ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  because  we  hold  it  to  be  a  golden  rule  in  the  regulation  of  our  jud|^- 
mentof  otbere,  always  to  adopt  the  most  charitable  conclusions.  Assuming  that  the 
person  is  honest  this  is  certainly  a  curious  case  of  monomanin.  We  take  it  that  it 
must  be  an  instance  of  self-deception,  for  it  is  against  all  physiological  principles  and 
experience,  that  sleep  can  be  dispensed  with  for  a  fraction  of  the  period  he  claims  to 
have  been  exempted.  Th'e  experiment  was  once  made  by  (if  we  mistake  not) 
Frederick  the  Great,  ofPrussia,  and  some  of  his  officers.  By  the  aid  of  stimulants  and 
ami-soporifics  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  watchfulness  for  a  few  days,  Hut  they 
were  finally  Qompelled  to  acknowledge,  that  if,  they  were  invincible  to  their  martial 
enemies,  they  were  not  to  the  agreeable  necessities  of  nature. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  self-deception  on  this  subject ;  for  wc  often  see  it 
exhibited  in  our  patients  for  a  single  night  or  more  ;  but  that  it  should  continue  for 
months  and  years  is  novel  indeed.  We  suppose  that  this  individual  may  have  been 
originally  troubled  with  wakefulness,  and  have  had  an  unconsciousness  of  sleep;  until, 
either  from  this  or  other  mental  causes,  the  nervous  systeni  has  become  disturbed,  and 
he  is,  in  fact,  on  this  topic  insane.  .  ^  » 

The  case' is  an  interesting  one  ;  we  wish  some  of  our  Athenian  brethren  would  look 
into  if,  and  report  upon  it.  jjlp'^ 

Pthisis  Pulmonalis  in  New  Orleans. — The  New  Orleans  Medical  .Tournal,  (whidi 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  ably  conducted  journals  of  our  country,) 
for  July  ult.,  contains  a  list  of  the  deaths  and  diseases  in  the  city  of  New-Orleaiw  for 
the  months  of  April  and  May  last.  The  total  number  of  deaths  during  these  months 
was  502,  of  this  number  451  were  adults.  We  are  surprised  to  observe  that  among 
the  diseases,  cases  of  Pthisis  bear  by  far  the  greater  proportion,  being. in  both  months 
73.  In  51  cases  the  diseases  were  unknown.  In  the  remainder  \he  diseases  are 
specified  with  particularity  and  exactness.  The  report  purports  to  emanate  from  Dr. 
Lewis,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  exhibits  internal  evidence  of  precision 
and  care.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  not  in  our  city  effectual  provisions 
for  a  correct  registration  of  deaths  and  diseases.  It  has  been  once  or  twice  attempted, 
but  the  lycasures  have  been  inadequate  to  the  object,  and  it  appears  now  to  be  entirely 
abandoned.  The  true  and  only  method  to  cmsurc  authentic  bills  of  mortality,  is  1)0 
commit  the  business  to  a  competent  medical  man,  invested  with  proper  official  power 
and  responsibility.  The  duty  might  be  connected  with  the  present  office  of  Cjty 
Physician.  If  it  were  made  necessary  for  Undertakers  or  Sextons  to  report  afi 
deaths  to  the  City  Physician,  he  being  bound  to  ascertain  by  personal  inquiry  of 
the  attending  physician  the  disease  in  all  cases,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  matter  would  be 
provided  for.  It  is  certainly  a  desirable  and  important  end,  and  we  beg  leave  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  city  authorities. 


O*  An  cnmiicration  of  circulars  from  Medical  Schools  received  since  our  last  No. 
with  brief  notices,  which  we  had  prepared,  and  some  editorial  matter  already  in  type, 
are  necessarily  deferred  for  want  of  space:  also  acknowledgments  of  some  publications 
with  which  wo  have  been  favored.  We  have  received,  as  additions  to  our  exchanges, 
the  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  the  firitish  Ame:ican  Jour,  of 
Med,  and  Physical  Science ;  both  valuable  accessions  to  our  list.  Our  readers  will  per- 
ceive that  we  endeavor  to  make  the  most  of  our  space.  In  doincr  ^o  we  are  obliged  to 
presume  somewhat  on  the  well  known  complaisance  of  our  Publisher.  Compression 
into  a  given  space  of  long  primer  and  brevier,  however,  wc  find,  has  its  limits  which  it 
is  impossible  to  transcend. 
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Notes  of  an  European  Tour.^-No.  5. 


Communicated  for  the  Baflfalo  Medical  Joarnal,  by  P.  U.  HAMILTON^  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bargery  in 

Geoeva  Medical  College. 


Dear  M.  Switzerland. 

During  my  short  stay  at  Geneva  I  went  often  to  the  hospital,  and  I  am 
certain  nothing  can  exceed  the  system  and  cleanliness  of  Dr,  Lombard's 
fever  wards.  The  salles  are  well  ventilated;  each  patient  h^  two  beds  to 
enable  him  to  change  occasionally  from  one  to  the  other,  the  linen  is 
renewed  daily  and  kept  perfectly  smooth  lest  folds  should  produce  bed 
sores,  large  pieces  of  buckskin  being  also  sometimes  placed  underneath 
the  sacrum,  the  teeth  and  mouth  are  carefully  moistened  and  kept  clean 
by  brushes  made  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  view  of  still  farther  promo- 
ting cleanliness,  an  object  of  such  importance  in  fevers,  the  head  is  in 
nearly  all  grave  cases,  entirely  shaven.  Among  the  therapeutic  means  to 
which  Dr.  L.  resorts  in  typhoid  fever,  I  may  enumerate  especially, 
frequent  tepid  or  cold  baths,  venesection,  tonics,  and  calomel  in  alterative 
doses,  which  latter,  until  lately,  has  not  been  much  employed  in  Switzer- 
land. Dr.  Lombard  has  devoted  much  attention  to  .the  investigation  of 
typhoid  and  bilious  fevers,  both  of  which  prevail  considerably  during 
certain  seasons  at  Geneva  and  in  its  vicinity,  and  his  various  publications 
upon  these  subjects,  together  with  several  other  highly  valuable  reports 
and  essays  which  he  has  kindly  presented  to  me,  1  should  be  glad  to  see 
translated  and  published  at  home. 

With  regard  to  Geneva  as  a  residence  for  invalids,  I  will  make  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  since  upon  this  point  some  difference  of  opinion  seems 
to  exist,  and  because  Geneva  has  frequently  been  selected  as  the  most  suit- 
able place  on  the  Continent  for  the  education  of  American  Protestant 
Youth.  At  Geneva  tables  of  death  have  been  regularly  kept  since  1660! 
and  M.  le  docteur  d'Espine  in  hjs  report  for  the  year  1842  declares  the 
mortality  for  that  'year  in  the  Canton,  including  a  population  of  60,000, 
of  whom  about  one  half  belong  to  the  city,  to  be  one  in  forty-seven  and  a 
half,  which  is  precisely  the  mortality  of  your  own  city  [Rochestej,  N.  Y.] 
during  the  same  year,  and  nearly  the  same  with  Bostqn.  The  average  of 
deaths  from  pulmonary  affections  [upon  which  point  the  dispute  has  chiefly 
arisen]  during  the  year  1842  was  25.8  per  cent,  while  the  average  in 
your  city  in  the  same  year  was  30.85  per  cent.,  and  in  Boston  nearly  33  per 
cent  I  have  chosen  the  year  1842  simply  because  I  possessed  the  means 
of  instituting  a  comparison  between  these  three  towns  on  this  year.     The 
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reports  for  five  years  in  the  Canton  show  about  the  same  average.  The 
rate  of  life  here  presented  I  should  also  add  is  nearly  double  that  of  Anv' 
sterdam  in  Holland  [1  in  24]  and  of  Rome  in  Italy,  [1  in  25]  while  at 
Brussels  it  is  1  in  26,  at  Naples  1  in  28,  Paris  and  Lyons  1  in  32,  Leghorn 
1  in  35,  Palermo  and  Nice  1  in  37,  and  even  at  Glasgow,  so  much  cele- 
brated for  its  high  range  of  life,  1  in  44.  In  short  it  is  higher  than  in  any 
European  town  of  its  size  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  morning  I  left  Geneva  I  went  again  to  the  Cemetery  "Plein  Palais" 
to  see  the  tonib  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  died  suddenly  in  1829  at  the 
**Hotel  de  la*  Couronne"  and  is  buried  here,  but  the  gales  were  not  open 
and  1  could  not  wait.  On  my  way  back  I  made  a  slight  detour  to  get  a 
look  at  the  ramparts  and  the  old  prison  house  in  which  the  honest  but  sim- 
ple hearted  Dr.  Bobzee  composed  and  sang  verses  while  suffering  impris- 
onment for  having  taught  the  heresy  of  universal  salvation,  and  from 
which  he  would  certainly  have  been  led  to  the  scaffold  had  it  not  been  for 
the  interference  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  other  Cantons.  *'0h  Chris- 
Hanity^  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name!"  Between  1592 
and  1652  one  hundred  and  fifty -four  citizens  of  Geneva  were  executed 
and  their  property  confiscated  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  denominated 
**Ze*c  majeste  divine  au  plus  haul  chef,^^  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague  in  1615,  when  about  one  third  of  the  population  had  died  in  six 
months,  a  cry  having  arose  that  certain  wicked  persons  were  sp.reciding 
the  contagion,  thirty -one  were  seized  and  upon  confessions  extorted  by  the 
torture  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  among  whom  was  one  Surgeon  whose  ex- 
ecution was  signalized  by  the  most  barbarous  cruelties.  He  was  torn  with 
pincers  and  while  yet  alive  drawn  into  quarters  by  four  horses,  ^Henailles 
et  ecartellesP^  Several  heads  of  families  who  fied  from  the  pestilence, 
were  fined  tq  the  amount  of  3872  florins,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  re- 
iliained.  Franklin  used  to  say  when  contagious  diseases  prevailed,  '^  go 
soon  enough,  go  far  enough,  and  stay  long  enough,"  but  the  Geneva  sa- 
ges thought  differently. 

,  At  eight  o'clock  I  Went  on  board  the  "  Aigle,"  one  of  the  three  or  four 
very  comfortable  little  steamers  which  now  ply  between  Geneva  and  the- 
towns  above.  The  day  was  charming,  and  the  lake,  unmoved  by  a  ripple 
reflected  from  its  polished  surface  the  villas,  hamlets,  spires,  trees  and 
rocks  which  line  its  shores,  and  even  the  more  distant  mountains  were 
distinctly  mirrored  upon  this  beautiful  camera;  a  picturesque  looking  craft 
with  steep  prows,  tall,  slender  masts  and  lateen  sails,  lay  sleeping  here  and 
there  upon  its  bosom,  and  it  was  pleasant  from  over  the  taffrail  to  catch 
the  merry  laugh  and  wild  ^ttural  song  of  the  fishermen  and  fisherwo- 
men,  as  toffethery  and  with  measured  strokes,  they  pushed  the  light "  cha- 
loupe."  We  had  also  upon  deck  our  own  band  of  wandering  Swiss  min- 
strels, with  their  guitar  and  violin,  and  alpine  voices,  and  noble  faces,  and 
graceful  native  costumes,  and  the  small  tin  box  to  rattle  a  **  batzen"  in, 
n^n  the  music  was  done. 

At  Coppet  we  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  exchange  passengers;  to  the  rear 
of  the  town  stands  a  chateau  now  occupied  by  the  "Due  de  Broglie,''  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Necker  and  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  both 
of  whom  are  buried  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  house.  Stopping  suc- 
cessively at  Nyon,  RoUe  and  Merges,  we  came  next  to  Ouchy.  The 
ancient  Lousonne  stood  near  where  Ouchy  stands  now,  but  it  was  over^ 
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whelmed  ana  destroyed  1300  years  ago  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  lake.— • 
The  present  town  of  Lausanne,  as  it  is  now  spelt,  and  Capitol  of  the  Can- 
ton Vaud,  is  built  about  a  mile  back,  from  the  shore,  upon  the  side  of  a  lofty 
and  broken  hill.  It  has  a  population  of  1400,  and  boasts  among  its  '^sights'' 
the  house  in  which  Gibbon,  the  "lord  of  irony,^'  wrote  his  "Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;"  and  also  another,  the  residence  of  Rosseau. 
I  should  have  been  equally  interested  to  have  visited  the  excelleiiit  hospital 
under  the  care,  I  believe,  of  M.  Mayor. 

Lausanne  is  frequently  selected  by  invalids  and  families  of  wealth  i^ld 
pleasure  as  a  summer  residence.  Those  subject  to  pulmonary  diseases 
are  particularly  warned  however,  not  to  expose  themselves  above  the  town 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  "vent  de  bise,"  a  peculiarly  sharp  north 
east  wind. 

William  Fabricius,  surnamed  Hildanus,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  anat- 
omist, was  in  1582  a  resident  of  Lausanne:  and  Haller  publised  here  in 
1757,  after  thirty-six  years  of  unremitted  labor,  his  remarkable  work  en- 
titled "Elementia  Physiologia  Corporis  Human!"  in  eight  quartp  vol- 
umes. It  is  to-day  nearly  a  century  since  here  upon  the  mountains  of 
Lausanne,  Haller  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  doctrine  of  Physiological 
Pathology,  to  which  Bichat  and  his  successors  have  added  the  superstruc- 
ture, and  which  at  the  return  of  its  first  centennial  cycle  holds  entombed 
beneath  its  massive  fabric,  all  those  mechanical,  chemical,  humoral  and 
physiological  phantasms  which  for  so  many  centuries  preceding  had  oocu* 
pied  the  minds  of  medical  men. 

Vevay  is  delightfully  situated  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  the 
.shores  just  beyond  rising  rapidly  to  an  unusual  height  and  being  clad  to 
their  very  summit  with  terraced  vineyards.  At  some  places  I  counted 
from  50  to  60  of  these  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  built  with 
incredible  labor  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain.  Above  the 
town  is  seen  the  fine  chateau  and  grounds  of  M.  D'Hauteville,  whose 
marriage  and  subsequent  divorce  from  our  fair  countrywoman,  a  few 
years  since  occasioned  so  much  remark  and  gossip.  He  is  now  in  his  sec^ 
ond  honey-moon,  having  lately  married  a  young  and  beautiful  Grerman  La- 
dy of  large  fortune.  My  informant,  a  Gentleman  from  Geneva  going  to 
Vevay,  declared  that  to  every  one  here,  the  conduct  of  his  former  wite  was  a 
matter  of  surprise,  since  to  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  Gentleman,  **aniia- 
ble,  excellent,  and  intelligent,"  M.  D'Hauteville  added  the  attractions  of  a 
princely  estate  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  his  gardens  being  the 
frequent  resort  of  travellers,  and  his  chateau  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  world.  You  remember  Rosseau's  apostrophe  to  the  scenery 
around  this  place,  in  which  he  thus  concludes:  <*  I  must  absolutely  have 
an  orchard  near  the  border  of  this  lake  and  of  no  other.  I  must  have 
a  true  friend,  an  amiable  woman,  a  cow  and  a  little  boat.  Never  upon 
the  earth  shall  1  enjoy  perfect  happiness,  unless  in  the  possession  of  all 
these."  But  it  was  the  *'amiable  woman"  which,  both  M.  D'Hauteville 
and  Rosseau,  found  it  most  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Vevay,  is  buried  Ludlow,  who  executed 
the  parliamentary  sentence  upon  Charles  the  first.  Upon  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  second  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  fled  to  Vevay 
for  refuge,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Charles  the  first  was  a 
wonderml  Doctor,  as  well  as  a  most  profligate  King  in  his  day,  having 
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cured  no  less  than  23,000  persons  of  the  Scrofula  by  his  "tactus  regalis,'' 
not  to  apeak  of  the  well  attested  cures  effected  by  his  hlood^  scraped  up 
upon  chips  after  his  "inhumane  decollation  by  the  barbarous  regicides/' 
Wo  ought  never  to  forgive  Ludlow  for  depriving  our  profession  of  so 
kingly  an  ornament.     Vevay  has  a  hospital,  founded  in  1794. 

About  3  o'clock  P.  M.  we  were  landed  at  Villcneuve,  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  lake,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  wildest  Swiss  scenery.  Ha- 
ving taken  a  brief  lunch  at  I'Hotel  de  Ville,  and  learning  tliatlcould  not 
leave  for  the  *'Valais"  imtil  four  the  next  morning,  I  determined  to  walk 
to  Chillon,  only  one  mile  distant.  Leaving  Villeneuve  from  the  west,  I 
followed  the  road  which  winds  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  to- 
wards Vevay  and  Lausanne.  Scarcely  a  mile  from  Villeneuve  I  crossed 
a  small  but  noisy  mountain  torrent,  fed  by  the  glaciers  of  Arvel  and  La 
Tiniere  whose  summitSi  seen  on  the  right  many  thousand  feet  above,  send 
tribute  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  ■ 
the  south.  A  few  rods  beyond,  the  spreading  base  of  the  mountain  pro- 
jects into  the  lake  forming  an  abrupt  promontory,  around  and  underneath 
which  the  road  is  hewn;  directly  opposite,  and  separated  from  the  road 
only  by  a  narrow  strait,  upon  an  insulated  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  stands  the  lone  Castle  of  Chillon;  commanding  thus  . 
most  completely  what  was  once  the  only  entrance  to  and  from  the  upper 
Rhone.  This  strong,  and  before  the  introdnction  of  fire  arms,  almost  im- 
pregnable castle  was  built  more  than  600  years  ago  by  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy,  and  from, the  peculiar  strength  of  its  walls  and  of  its  position,  it 
was  long  used  by  the  Savoy  Kings  as  a  prison  house  and  tomb  for  all  po- 
litical and  religious  offenders.  When  in  1348  the  '*black  plague"  as  it  . 
was  called  from  its  terrible  fatality,  was  desolating  the  world,  it  was  in' 
thfe  castle  that  the  persecution  of  tho  unfortunate  jews  commenced;  ac- 
cused by  a  terrified  and  superstitious  populace  of  having  poisoned  the 
wells,  and  thus  being  the  authors  of  their  present  calamities.  It  was  in. 
an  upper  room,  calleid  the  "hall  of  justice,''  that  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1348,  the  first  accusations  and  mock  trials  occurred — and  it  was  in 
the  vaults  below,  that  the  torture  was  first  applied,  and  the  executions  and 
living  burials  first  occurred,  which,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  humanity, 
were  soon  repeated  in  horrible  detail  and  variety  throughout  Switzerland, 
and  almost  throughout  Christendom.  Chillon  was  also  a  prison  for  the 
early  Reformers  and  Swiss  Patriots,  and  when  in  1536  the  Bernese,  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  cruelties  and  usurpations  of  Charles  of  Savoy,  be- 
sieged and  took  this  castle,  the  last  hold  of  the  Duke,'  Bonnivard,  a  noble 
Genevese  patriot  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  six  years  before  while 
crossing  the  Jura  mountain,  and  many  other  captives,  were  found  immured 
within  its  dungeons. 

Crossing  the  draw  bridge  which  connects  the  Island  with  the  main 
land,  I  saw  standing  within  the  gate  of  the  outer  wall  a  Swiss  girl  who 
was  evidently  watching  my  approach.  She  had  flaxen  hair  and  jolly 
blue  eyes,  with  a  complexion  rich  and  ruddy  as  the  alpine  rose;  her 
slight  form  was  moreover  most  astistically  displayed  in  the  national 
peasant  costume.  I  had  not  expected  to  see  such  a  flower  in  the  midst 
of  these  rocks,  and  much  less  at  the  gate  of  the  old  castle  of  the  iron 
duke  of  Savoy.  The  bunch  of  massive  keys  however,  which  she  sported 
from  her  belt,  assured   me  that  she  was  both  porter  and  guide,  and  I 
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addressed  her  accordingly.  "Yes  sir"  said  she  **I  arti  the  conciege 
to-day;  my  brother  David  is  at  work  about  the  Castle  and  I  will  go  with 
you.  I  was  not  sorry  I  must  confess  that  to-day  David  hhd  other  work 
since  such  a  companion  would  somewhat  abate  from  the  awe  which  these 
gloomy  walls  had  already  inspired.  My  pretty  guide 'stepping  lightly 
before  me  led  mo  first  through'a  second  gateway  into  a  small  base  court, 
and  from  thence,  having  provided  ourselves  with  a  lamp,  we  descended 
by  14  rude  stone  steps,  to  the  lower  range  of  prisons,  all  of  which 
roughly  hewn  from  the  solid  rock  are  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the 
lake.  Passing  through  the  two  first  apartments^  the  ** vestibule"  and 
the  "salle  du  garde,"  the  first  10  by  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  second 
20  by  50,  each  supported  by  stone  columns,  and  without  light  except  what 
was  admitted  at  the  doors;  we  came  then  to  the  "salle  du  torture,''  a 
room  15  by  20  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  a  straggling  ray  of  light  en- 
tered through  a  small  recessed  window,  or  rather  "arrow  slit"  in  the  wa- 
ter wall.  Close  against  the  opposite  wall,  hewn  from  the  rock  at  an  an- 
angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  horizon,  was  an  inclined  plane,  wide  enough 
and  long  enough  to  extend  a  man  at  full  length;  this  was  the  **stone  of  tor- 
ture:" and  at  the  foot  was  a  hollow,  perforated  below,  and  "used,'*  said  my 
guide  "to  receive  and  carry  off  the  blood."  The  next  room  was  smaller 
and  wholly  without  light;  on  the  north  side  I  felt  my  way  into  a  dark, 
damp  and  deep  recess,  in  which  the  rocks  were  too  irregular  and  slippery 
to  enable  me  to  stand  securely  without  embracing  the  wall.  Holding  tip 
the  lamp,  a  heavy  black  timber  could  be  seen  traversing  the  top  of  the 
vault,  and  this  was  the  "gallows  beam."  Opposite,  in  a  niche,  formerly 
stood  (now  removed)  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  lighted  by  a  wax  ta- 
per, to  which  the  last  prayers  and  confessions  of  the  dying  prisoner  were 
offered.  Immediately  underneath  this  niche  is  a  large  square  hole,  closed 
by  a  stone  door,  through  which  the  bodies  loaded  with  heavy  weights  were 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  against  this  wall  is  several  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  opening  into  the  nekt  room  was  not  higher  than  my  shoulders  and 
very  narrow,  secured  by  an  oaken  and  iron  bolted  door,  with  a  strong  and 
curiously  constructed  lock.  Pushing  the  door  aside  with  both  hands,  for 
my  petit  guide  was  unable  to  move  its  rusty  hinges,  we  were  in  the  "grand' 
dungeon"  or  principal  room  of  confinement.  This  apartment  is  76  by  20 
feet;  five  small  "arrow  slits"  in  the  wall  toward  the  lake,  are  too  high  to 
allow  the  craggy  summits  of  "Craux  du  Noe"  or  even  the  snowy  aiguilles 
of  "Dent  d'Oche"  to  be  peen  from  within,  the  latter  of  which  rises  direct- 
ly opposite  Chillpn,  to  the  height  of  more  than  7000  feet.  It  is  snpported 
through  the  centre  by  eight  gothic-  stone  columns,  upon  one  of  which  I 
read,  engraved  with  a  chisel,  the  names  of  Abercrombie,  Harvey,  Peel, 
Byron  &c.,  and  upon  another  the  name  of  Victor  Hugo  with  many  others. 
Near  the  base  of  a  column  at  the  west  end.  hangs  fastened  by  a  staple,  a 
rusty  iron  ring,  to  which  Bonnivard  is  said  to  have  been  attached;  where 
.it  falls  against  the  column  it  has  worn  a  deep  indentation;  "this  iron  is  a 
cankering  thing."  A  smooth  line  extending  towards  thenearest  light  and 
sunk  two  or  three  inches  in  the  solid  floor  was  worn-,  "as  if  the  cold  pave- 
ment were  a  sod,"  by  the  dragging  of  his  chain  during  the  six  long  years 
of  his  confinement.  The  two  adjoining  colunnns  on  either  side,  have  sim- 
ilar fastenings,  to  which  Byron  in  his  affecting  poem  entitled  "Prisoner  of 
Chillon"  has  supposed  the  two  brothers  of  Bonnivard  to  have  been  chained. 
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From  the  vault  I  was  led  up  to  the  second  story,  now  occupied  chiefly 
as  an  arsenal  for  the  republic  of  Vaud,  a  portion  of  which  is  however, 
undergoing  repairs  to  be  again  converted  into  a  State  Prison.  In  the  third 
story  is  the  "hall  of  justice''  and  the  private  apartments;  when  you  visit 
Chillon  you  will  ifind  my  name,  not  shut  up  in  those  cheerless  dungeons 
below,  but  emblazoned  directly  over  the  comfortable  looking,  old  fashioned 
fire  place  in  the  ''sleeping  room"  of  the  Duke;  the  Swiss  girl  with  saxon 
hair,  has  promised  it  shall  not  be  disturbed.  My  name  and, "home"  duly 
registered,  I  was  shown  into  the  chapel,  and  passing  thence  through  a  long 
gallery,  we  came  to  two  or  three  small,  well  secured  dungeons,  construct- 
ed in  the  very  thickness  of  the  nortjiern  wall,  one  of  which,  called  the 
"oubliette"  or  dungeon  of  death,  has  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  a  small  trap. 
My  guide  directed  me  to  look  down,  but  I  could  see  only  a  dark  hole  like 
a  deep  and  narrow  well;  then  dropping  a  stone  she  requested  me  to  listen, 
and  I  could  hear  it  strike  at  first  plainly  against  the  rocks,  but  soon  it  be- 
came less  and  less  distinct,  until  at  length  the  sound  cea^  entirely,  as  if 
lost  in  the  distance.  It  is  said  to  communicate  with  the  lake,  and  to  have 
been  one  of  the  places  where  prisoners  were  secretly  dispatched.  But 
enough  of  these  horrid  mementoes  of  feudal  ages!  I  have  given  you  all 
in  detail  because  it  is  the  first  of  these  castellated  dens  which  I  have  care- 
fully explored,  and  it  is  probably  the  last  I  shall  attempt  particularly  to 
describe.  The  "oubliette"  and  the  usual  douceur  of  a  couple  of  francs, 
satisfied  both  me  and  my  guide,  and  we  parted  at  the  outer  gate. 

Crossing  the  moat  I  turned  again  to  the  Ief\,  and  glad  to  breathe  once 
more  the  air  of  freedom,  walked  hastily  away  towards  Clarens,  the  village 
imimorlalized  by  Rosseau.  The  sun  was  down  when  I  entered  Montreux, 
a  small  hamlet  situated  partly  in  a  gorge  at  the  foot  of  "Dent  de  Jaman'' 
and  partly  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  This  place  is  remarkable  for 
its  salubrity.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Sir  F.  d'lnvernois,  no  phice 
in  the  world  has  so  small  a  proportion  of  deaths,  nor  of  "imprudent  mar- 
riages!" 1  shall  not  fail  to  recommend  it  therefore  both  to  invalids  and 
to  parents  having  marriageable  daughtei's.  Upon  an  eminence  a  little 
back  of  the  town,  occupied  by  a  protestant  congregation,  stands  the  village 
church,  with  its  tall  New  England  spire.  The  bell  was  just  ringing  for 
an  evening  service,  and  I  stopped  a  moment  to  listen  to  its  soft,  silvery 
notes  as  they  fell  from  among  the  hills  and  were  echoed  from  across  the 
still  lake. 

A  mile  farther  brought  me  to  Clarens,  where,  with  an  old  man  whom  I 
accidentally  met  and  employed  as  a  guide,  I  wandered  about  until  a  late 
hour;  visiting  such  spots  as  *^La  Nouvelle  Heloise"  had  memorialized  and 
consecrated,  and  was  about  to  turn  towards  Villeneuve  when  we  encoun- 
tered a  gentleman  to  whom  my  guide  introduced  me  as  a  ''Countryman.'' 
I  could  not  decline  his  pressing  invitation  to  stop  at  his  house  a  few  mo- 
ments and  take  with  him  a  glass  of  wine,  and  I  soon  learned  that  my 
"countryman"  was  a  young  Englishman,  without  family,  and  who  seemed 
living  here  in  this  out  of  the  world  place,  as  a  mere  matter  of  amusement; 
his  name  is  Tanner.  Learning  that  I  was  an  American  and  a  physician, 
he  sent  a  messenger  for  his  friend  Dr.  Boinzod,  the  village  physician,  who 
is  a  fine  looking  and  exceedingly  well  informed  young  man.  With  cigars 
etc.  we  spent  an  hour  together  as  if  old  and  boon  companions  had  met. — 
The  Doctor,  a  graduate  of  the  Parisian  school,  had  been  in  practice  but  a 
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^  few  years,  yet  he  had  already  made  some  clever  operations,  among  which 
» shoulder  an^putation  and  an  extirpation  of  the  superior  maxilla,  Mr. 
Tanner  himself  had  witnessed.  Pthisis,  he  informed  me,  was  rare  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  goitre  and  scrofula  common.  He  had  never  extirpated 
a  goitrous  tumor,  considering  iodine,  good  air,  and  wholesome  food  capable 
of  accomplishing  all  that  belonged  to  our  art.  I  was  curious  to  know  how 
he  managed  to  attend  to  the  peasantry  among  the  mountains.  ''My  beast 
has  a  very  sure  foot"  said  he,  "and  will  carry  me  all  day  without  a  morsel 
to  eat,  and  if  a  show  slorm  comes  on  he  finds  his  way  homo  by  instinct. 
It  is  seldom  that  I  am  obliged  to  dismount,  for  he  can  generally  climb 
where  I  cannot  with  safety.  Sometimes  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
the  huts  upon  the  mountains,  but  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  are  gene- 
rally so  hardy  that  they  seldom  suffer  in  consequence.  As  to  pay,  it  is 
seldom  money,  occasionally  a  few  bushels  of  chesnuts  or  some  wild 
game,  perhaps  a  chamois." 

At  11  o'clock  I  started  for  Villeneuve,  four  miles  distant,  bpth  of  the 
gentlemen  accompanying  me  about  half  a  mile,  and  they  would  have  gone 
farther  but  that  I  insisted  upon  their  return;  a  mile  or  two  beyond  which 
the  road,  shut  in  for  some  distance  by  a  high  wall  toward  the  lake,  and 
overhung  with  rocks  and  thick  forest  trees  upon  the  left,  looked  the  very 
place  for  midnight  robbers  and  assassinations.  The  moon  shone  brightly, 
but  it  only  served  to  cast  the  stronger  shadows  across  the  road  and  along 
the  deep  ravines  which  every  now  and  then  sank  away  among  the  moun- 
tains; and  1  confess  that  apprehensions  heightened  perhaps  by  the  report 
of  a  robbery  recently  committed  by  a  bandit  in  the  adjoining  Canton,  ren- 
dered my  nerves  unusually  active  and  my  steps  more  light  and  nimble  than 
ordinary,  and  that  I  felt  a  sensible  relief  when  the  gray  turrets  of  Chil- 
lon  appeared  again  in  sight 

The  door  of  my  Hotel  was  open  when  I  reached  Villeneuve,  but  not  a 
,  soul  was  stirring.  Having  stumbled  my  way  up  the  stone  steps  into  the 
coffee  room  I  found  a  light  with  a  good  supply  of  bread,  cold  ham,  schrab- 
zieger  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  Vevay  wine,  which  mine  host,  anticipating 
my  return,  had  not  forgotten  to  set  for  me.  The  Vevay  wine  is  a  white 
and  sweet  wine  and  had  to  me  a  most  excellent  bouquet;  the  cheese  and 
bread  were  superlative.  1  did  not  care  to  sleep,  and  indeed  had  1  chosen, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  place,  for  1  had  already  made 
noise  enough  in  getting  up  stairs  and  in  stumbling  over  a  wooden  water  pail, 
to  awake  the  seven  sleepers,  but  not  the  stirring  of  a  mouse  could  be  heard. 
Accordingly,  after  my  last  draught  at  the  Vevay  cordial,  I  drew  out  my 
Bote  book  and  writing  uteAsdls  and  amused  myself  until  daylight  in  "sco 
ring  up." 
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jRendered  necessary  by  lacerations  of  the  Urethra  in  using  a  Catheter:  High  ope- 
ration; Recovery, 
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On  the  30th  of  April  last,  at  11  P.  M.,  I  was  called  to  visit  Dr.  M^  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  full  habit,  who,  as  he  informed  me,  had  been  a  good 
deal  troubled  in  passing  his  water  for  several  years  past.  He  had  ridden 
during  the  afternoon  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  over  a  rough  road,  and  been 
frequently  obliged  to  stop  and  urinate.     These  efforts  were  attended  with 

freat  pain,  and  a  small  quantity  of  urine  only  passing  at  each  effort.— -- 
found  him  in  a  warm  hip  bath,  with  a  vessel  before  him  containing 
a  gill,  or  more,  of  coagula  and  bloody  water.  I  also  learned  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  gum  elastic  Catheter,  frequently,  himself; 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  introduce  it  at  that  time,  although  he  had  used 
'•considerable  force,  and  it  would  almost  pass.^^  That  undue  fco'ce  had 
been  resorted  to  was  but  too  clearly  manifested  by  its  effects.  On  asking 
for  the  Catheter  used,  I' found  it  was  old,  much  roughened  at  the  end>tom 
at  the  fenesti:a  and  containing  an  unusually  stiff  stylet.  Oh  passing  my 
hand  over  the  hypogastric  region,  I  could  not  discover  any  distension  oSf 
the  bladder,  and  was  convinced  the  patient  had  mistaken  the  difficulty,  and 
was  treating  himself  for  retention  whilst  suffering  with  strangury,  and 
more  or  less  inflammatory  action  in  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 
At  his  urgent  solicitation  I  introduced  the  Catheter,  and  found  it  considera- 
bly in>peded  in  the  prostatic  region,  which  was  now  exceedingly  tender, 
and  I  had  no  doubt,  had  been  severely  lacerated  in  his  rude  efforts  to  thrust 
the  instrument  forward.  By  following  closely  under  the  arch,  I  was  ena- 
bled, with  very  slight  effort,  to  pass  a  medium  sized,  silver  catheter  complete- 
ly into  the  bladder.  A  small  quantity  of  turbid,  offensive  urine  followed, 
and  the  stimulus  of  the  catheter  in  that  viscus  excited  violent  and  spasmo- 
dic efforts  to  urinate.  The  Doctor  was  by  this  time  satisfied  to  submit  to 
appropriate  treatment.  The  pulse  being  full  and  frequent,  tongue  parched 
and  reddened,  and  pain  intense,  I  drew  30  §  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and 
directed  ^  Opii  pulv.  gi:s.  vi. 

Tart.  Ant.  et  Potass,  grs.  iss. 

Prot  Chi.  Hydrarg,  grs.  x.     M  ft.  pulv.  iii. 
one  to  be  taken  every  2  hours;  flax  seed  tea  for  drink,  and  foment  the 
bowels  with  warm  hops  and  vinegar. 

May  1st,  6  A.  M.,  has  taken  all  the  powders:  has  not  been  able  to  sleep, 
pain  con^antly  returning,  with  paroxysmal  efforts  to  urinate,  and  severe 
beyond  endurance.  Directed  a  half  pint  of  flax  seed  tea  containing  ii  3 
tinct,  opii  to  be  thrown  into  the  rectum,  to  be  repeated  in  an  hour,  if  ne- 
cessary to  procure  relief;  fomentations  to  be  continued,  and  the  following 
Ijk  Tart  Ant.  et  Potass,  grs,  ii.  dissolve  in  12  table  spoons  of  water,  and 
take  one  every  two  hours.  8  A.  M.  pain  somewhat  lessened;  pulse  has 
risen  to  112,  full  and  hard;  bowels  slightly  tender  in  hypogastric  region; 
has  not  passed  any  urine  since  the  introduction  of  catheter  at  12  last  night. 
Repeated  the  bleeding  to  §  xxxii.,  and  gave  01.  Ricini  §  ii.  11  A.'  M.  has 
been  more  quiet  since  the  last  bleeding,  but  still  suffers  considerable  pain 
in  pubic  and  lumbar  regions.  DirectX  12  leeches  to  be  applied  to  lower 
^art  of  abdomen,  to  be  followed  by  warm  fomentations;  continue  the  solution 
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and  repeat  the  oil  at  12  o^ckwk.  2  P.  M,,  more  comfortable;  pulse  slower 
and  tongue  moist.  6  and  10  P.  M.  no  evacuations  from  bowels^  although 
oil  had  been  repeated  three  times  in  increased  doses;  still,  the  patient  was 
more  comfortable,  and  bowels  were  not  perceptibly  distended.  Directed 
large  injections  of  warm  water  to  be  thrown  up  the  rectum  at  12  and  3, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  turpentine  added. 

May  2d,  7  A.  M.,  has  slept  a  little  during  the  night;  bowels  have  not 
moved,  nor  has  he  passed  any  urine;  can  distinguish  the  bladder,  but  not 
yet  greatly  distended.  *   ' 

ft  Fol.  Sennae  5  ii. 

Sulph.  Magnesiee  ^  ii.  M.  and  indise, 
arid  take  one  third  every  2  hours  unless  the  bowels  move.  Cupped  the  sa- 
crum freely  with  great  relief  to  the  pain  in  that  region.  Made  slight  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  catheter,  but  immediately  desisted  in  consequence 
of  the  pain  occasioned.  It  might  also  be  stated  that  the  point  of  the  syr- 
inge in  giving  the  enemas,  gave  great  pain,  and  an  examination  per  rectum 
indicated  a  tender  and  inflamed  state  of  perineum  and  prostate,  with  en- 
largement of  the  latter.  Repeated  the  hip  bath.  12,  he  has  vomited  the 
senna  tea,  and  most,  if  not  all  the  oil  taken  yesterday.  S  P.  M.,  bowels 
tender  over  hypogastrium,  and  bladder  a  good  deal  distended;  pain  in- 
creasedy  ft  Opii  pulv.  grs.  xii. 

Prot.  chlor.  Hydg.  xxiv.  M.  ft.  pll  vi. 
one  to  be  taken  every  2  hours,  if  necessary  to  relieve  the  pain  and  gas- 
tric irritability.  During  the  succeeding  few  hours,  made  occasional,  gen- 
tle efibrts  to  introduce  tne  catheter,  but  was  arrested  about  one  inch  m)m 
the  bladder,  at  the  same  point  where  the  lacerations  were  suspected  on 
the  night  of  my  first  visit.  At  6  P.  M.,  and  from  that  time  to  9  or  10 
o'clocK,  pain  in  consequence  of  distension  was  almost  insupportable. — 
During  this  time  Prof.  Hamilton  visited  the  patient  in  connection  with 
myself,  and  also  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  introduce  catheters 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  being  uniformly  arrested  at  the  same  point. 
At  12  we  resorted  to  considerable  force,  but  did  not  succeed  in  penetrating 
the  bladder,  although  we  used  a  firm  silver  catheter,  and  it  seemed  car- 
ried sufficiently  far,  and  in  the  right  direction. 

Mav  3d  2  A.M.,  the  distension  was  so  great  that  it  was  deemed,  in 
consultation  with  Drs.  Trowbridge  and  Hamilton,  unsafe  longer  to  delay 
opening  the  bladder.  He  had  now  been  about  60  hours  without  passing 
half  a  gill  of  urine.  The  whole  perineal  space,  and  the  prostate  being 
exquisitely  tender,  and  the  latter  much  enlarged,  the  danger  of  fistulous 
opening  before  the  inflammation  in  that  region  should  so  far  abate  as  to 
permit  the  flow  of  urine  through  the  urethra,  and  the  great  difficulty  to 
be  apprehended  in  retaining  any  instrument  in  the  wound  if  made  thro'  the 
rectum,  induced  us  to  adopt  the  high  operation.  1  accordingly  commenced 
an  incision  three  inches  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  continued  it  down- 
ward about  two  inches,  dividing  the  integuments  and  adipose  tissue,  [which 
was  very  thick]  to  the  linea  alba.  Into  the  lower  part  of  this  wound  I 
introduced  a  long  curved  trochar,  and  canula.  As  soon  as  I  felt  it  com 
pletely  within  the  bladder,  the  trochar  was  withdrawn  with  one  hand, 
whilst,  with  the  other,  the  canula  was  carried  backward  and  downward  6 
or  7  inches  to  the  basfond.  We  were  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  urine  which  escaped,  ono  of  the  vessels  containing  it  being  emp* 
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tied  by  inadvertence.  It  was,  howeyer,  estimated  at  nearly  four  pint* 
The  patient  immediately  experienced  great  relief,  and  even  fell  asleep 
during  the  adjustment  of  the  dressings. 

The  canula  was  retained  by  means  of  tapes  passing  around  the  body, 
and  attached  to  the  instrument  with  a  silk  cord  or  ligature  in  front.  Into 
this  was  inserted  a  small,  long,  gum-elastic  tube,  which,  by  being  very 
much  flexed  down  to  the  side,  was,  with  a  little  suction,  converted  into  a 
ayphoB.  This  soft  tube  was  passed  completely  through  the  canula,  and, 
as  was  supposed,  flexed  under  it;  by  so  doing  not  only  was  the  bladder 
more  completely  evacuated,  but  the  irritation  which  might  arise  from  the 

Pressure  of  the  metallic  instrument  upon  the  mucous  membrane  prevented, 
^he  wound  was  filled  with  lint  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  over  that,  fit- 
ted neatly  to  the  stem  of  the  canula,  was  spread  a  piece  of  oiled  silk.—* 
The  patient  was  left  in  charge  of  an  intelligent  assistant,  who  was  dire<^* 
ed  frequently  to  apply  the  mouth  to  the  exposed  end  of  the  syphon,  to 
make  sure  that  it  did  not  become  obstructed,and  infiltration  ensue.  8  A* 
M.  6  hours  aAer  the  operation,  patient  has  slept  quietly  most  of  the  time; 
urine  has  been  discharged  drop  by  drop  as  it  was  secreted;  bowels  have 
moved  freely  during  the  time,  being  probably  prevented  from  so  doing 
previously,  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  distended  bladder  upon  the 
rectum.  Pulse  frequent  and  soft,  tongue  moist,  and  febrile  symptmna 
greatly  diminished.    Continued  the  anodyne  after  the  following  form: 

Ijl;  S.  Moph.  grs.  ii. 
Aqua  Destil.  §i.     M. 
Take  a  tea-spoon-  full  every  4  hours;  diet  to  consist  chiefly  of  flax  seed 
tea  and  other  mucilages. 

May  4th  8  A.  M.,  passed  a  comfortable  night;  has  slept  most  of  the  time 
during  the  last  30  hours;  bowels  have  moved  several  times,  and  are  coa- 
aiderably  distended;  urine  continues  to  flow  freely  through  the  syphon  in 
the  canula;  pulse  96  and  soft;  thirst  not  urgent.  Continued  the  anodyne 
in  diminished  doses;  made  his  drinks  more  nutritious,  and  gave  chalk  mix* 
ture  to  check  hypercatharsis,  and  relieve  acidity  ef  siomach.  Removed 
gum  elastic  tube,  inserted  a  new  one,  and  again  passed  it  beyond  the  low 
«r  end  of  the  metallic  canula,  that  it  may  coil  under  it  and  protect  the 
membrane  from  injurious  pressure.     9  P.  M.  continues  comfortable. 

May  5th,  8i  A.  M.,  is  doing  well.  Diet  slightly  improved,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  be  moved  with  great  care  from  one  bed  to  another.  Eve- 
ning, continues  comfortable. 

May  6th,  morning,  nothing  unusual  has  occurred,  seems  doing  well. 
Evening,  wound  has  a  slightly  oflensive  odor,  and  directed  it  to  be  dressed 
with  sol.  chlor.  sods.     He  has  also  a  slight  increase  of  febrile  symptoms. 

May  7th,  the  patient  is  doing  well;  wound  looks  well,  oflensive  smell 
has  disappeared. 

May  8th,  sat  up  some  time  and  was  very  comfortable.  A  bag  of  oiled 
silk  is  attached  to  the  external  orifice  of  the  canula  as  a  substitute  for  the 
syphon,  which  became  impervious. 

May  9th  10  A.  M.,  seems  doing  well.  In  dressing  the  wound  a  slight 
rotation  of  the  body  retracted  the  canula  an  inch  or  two;  finding  it  diffi- 
cult of  reinstation,  left  it  entirely  out,  and  af\er  making  slight,  but  unsuc- 
cessful efibrts  to  insert  a  long  probe  and  a  small  gum  catheter,  concluded 
to  wait  until  the  bladder  should  become  more  distended,  when,  unless  the 
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oniie  could  be  readily  passed  per  urethra,  the  distension  would  favor  the 
relntroduetion  of  instriunents.  Besides,  I  did  not  apprehend  danger  from 
extravasation,  believing  that  before  this  period  the  tissues  were" entirely 
adherent,  forming  a  perfect  canal.  8  P.  M.  still  comfortable;  bladder 
not  much  or  painfully  distended;  introduced  a  long  probe  through  the  fis- 
tula into  the  bladder  but  could  not  insert  the  canula,  and  lefl  in  the  probe. 

May  iOy  2  A.  M.,  pain  ii)  hypogastric  region  considerable;  could  not 
pass  his  urine  by  the  urethra.  U  was  remarkable  to  see  how  little 
ulcerative  action  had  taken  place  in  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  the  bladder, 
although  a  metallic  instrument  had  been  kept  constantly  in  the  wound 
during  the  last  seven  days.  The  small  probe  seemed  fitted  with  perfect 
exactness.  Althoueh  considerable  lateral  pressure  was  made,  as  with  a 
lever,  and  the  bladder  was  full,  not  a  drop  of  urine  escaped.  We  now 
fastened  a  cord  to  the  eye  of  the  probe  which  was  exposed,  then  passed 
the  long  end  of  the  cord  through  the  canula,  and  one  held  the  probe  by 
the  string  to  prevent  its  pressure  upon  the  posterior  walls  of  the  bladder, 
whilst  the  other,  not  without  some  force,  carried  the  canula  forward,  be- 
ing directed  by  the  probe  into  the  bladder.  The  discharge  of  about  a  pint 
of  urine  gave  immediate  relief,  and  the  patient  slept  well  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  niffht. 

May  10,  9  A.  M.,  the  patient  is  comfortable,  and  the  canula  b  more 
perfectly  secured  and  retained  in  the  fistula,  disch€u*ging  the  water  as  it 
is  secreted. 

From  this  time  to  the  18th,  the  patient  allowed  the  urine  to  flow  gutta- 
dm.  At  this  time  the  discharge  of  bloody,  purulent  matter,  consequent 
upon  the  lacerations  of  the  urethra,  having  nearly  ceased,  we  commenced 
corking  the  mouth  of  the  canula,  and  discharging  it  at  intervals,  in  the 
hope  that  slight  distension  might  enable  him  to  pass  the  urine  by  the  ure- 
thra. 

June  5th.  Since  the  last  date  the  patient's  general  health  continued  to 
improve.  Leeches  were  occasionally  appliea  to  the  perineum  until  all 
pain  and  irritation  had  subsided  in  the  prostatic  region,  and  the  urethra 
eeemed  free  from  disease.  The  bladder,  meantime,  retained  the  urine 
from  five  to  seven  hours  without  difficulty,  when  it  was  drawn  ofi^,  at  first, 
by  unstopping  the  mouth  of  the  canula,  and  finally,  this  was  removed, 
and  a  gum  elastic  catheter  inserted  through  the  fistula  from  time  to  time, 
at  his  convenience.  On  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  introduction  of 
the  catheter  through  the  urethra  was  attempted.  A  medium  sized,  highly 
curved,  silver  catheter  was  selected,  and  after  a  few  gentle  efforts,  it 
slipped  into  the  bladder.  A  small  quantity  of  muco-purulent  matter  es- 
caped with  the  urine* 

June  11th,  the  patient  has  thus  far  been  unable  to  evacuate  his  urine  by 
urethra,  although  he  retains  it  the  usual  length  of  time,  and  draws  it  ofiT 
readily  by  means  of  the  catheter,  through  the  fistulous  opening.  Strength 
much  improved;  rides  but,  and  lives  comfortably  well.  Whether  the  blad- 
der has  lost  its  contractile  power  by  over  distension,  or  is  fastened  to  the 
anterior  walls  of  the  abdomen  at  the  point  of  incision  by  adhesions,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  facility  with  which  the  catheter  was  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  subsklence  of  all  irritation  in  the  prostatic  region, 
render  it  improbable  Uiat  its  flow  n  longer  prevented  by  pressure  of  the 
prostate  upon  the  urethra. 
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June  12th,  the  patient  had  two  slight  urinary,  evacuations  per  vias  naf- 
•uralesy  which  he  attributes  to  increase  of  strength.     He  was  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  catheter  and  the  fistula  after  he  returned  from  a  long  walk  fa- 
tigued.   Directed  him  to  drink  freely  of  an  infusion  of  uva  ursi  and 
bucha. 

June  25th,  the  urethral  and  vesical  irritation  seems  within  the  last  few 
days  to  have  been  translated  to  the  right  testicle  and  its  envelopes,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  leeches,  fomentations,  and  other  appropriate 
discutients,  suppurated,  and  was  opened  on  the  30th.  The  discharge  was 
copious,  and  the  diseased  action  seemed  entirely  confined  to  the  cellular 
and  cutaneous  tissues. 

July  '10th,  the  patient  has  continued  daily  to  improve  since  the  last  date; 
passed  his  urine  through  the  urethra  without  difficulty,  although,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  he  continues  to  introduce  the  catheter  through  the 
fistulous  opening  occasionally,  to  prevent  its  closing  entirely.  He  is  able 
to  walk  and  ride,  his  appetite  and  strength  in  a  great  measure  restored, 
and  he  leaves  to-day  for  his  residence,  distant  some  forty-five  miles. 

Sept.  15th,  Dr.  M.  being  in  town  called  to  report  his  present  con- 
dition. .  ' 

His  general  health  is  unusually  good.  He  passes  his  urine  readily  by 
the  urethra  imost  of  the  time,  but  has  continued  to  pass  a  gum  elastic  ca- 
theter through  the  sinus  every  day  to  prevent  entire  adhesion.  He  states 
that  "urinary  difficulties,  have  not  been  greater  during  the  last  two  months 
than  during  the  same  space  of  time  before  the  operation."  He  has  re- 
isbrted  to  the  sinus  on  two  or  three  occasions  instead  of  passing  the  cathe- 
ter as  heretofore,  when  any  irritation  or  obstruction  occurred,  through  the 
uriethra.  The  sympathetic  action  excited  in  the  testicle  has  entirely  sub- 
sided, leaving  no  doubt  that  the  diseased  action  was  confined  to  the  skin 
and  cellular  tissue.  By  my  direction  he  has  procured  a  silver  tube  about 
3i  inches  in  length,  slightly  enlarged  or  bulbous  at  one  end,  and  with  a 
button  head  at  the  other  end,  which  may  be  entirely  closed  with  a  cork. 
The  sinus  retains  this  short  catheter  without  irritation,  and  by  being  able 
to  evacuate  the  bladder,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial 
means,  through  this  tube,  it  js  hoped  the  irritation  so  long  existing  in  the 
rieck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  will  subside,  and  a  permanent  cure  be 
effected  of  a  malady  of  many  years  standing. 

Buffalo^  September,  1845.  ■ 


Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Skull,  with  loss  of  Cerebral  Substance. 

Communicated  for  the  Bufiklo  Medical  Journal,  by  ALDEN  S.  SPRAGUE,  M.  D. 


I  was  requested  June  25th  1845,  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  this  city,  to  visit 
John  Shea,  a  patient  of  his  living  in  Lancaster,  8  miles  from  the  city, 
who  had  received  a  severe  injSycy  of  the  head.  From  himself  and  friende 
I  obtained  the  following  histpm^pf  the  case.  He  left  the  house  on  the 
day  previous,  for  the  purpose  ofijChopping  in  the  woods.  He  recollected 
"being  at  work  at  3  P.  M.  Between  the  hours  of  5  and  6  ?•  M.  he  came 
home  severely  wounded  in  the  head.     A  large  piece  of  wood  was  taken 
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from  the  wound  with  muc|h  difficulty,  and  a  messenger  dispatched  for  Dr. 
Harris.  Dr.  H.  arrived  during  the  night,  and  finding  a  severe  injury,  on 
his  return  to  the  city,  desired  me  to  visit  the  patient  with  him.  We  saw 
the  patient  together  at  3  P.  M.,  nearly  24  hours  after  the  accident  He 
was  then  perfectly  sensible,  and  free  from  pain;  pulse  about  80;  skin  cool. 
The  wound  was  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  at  the  junction  of 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  superiorly.  The  scalp  was  shaved,and  the 
wound  cleansed  of  blood  and  brains,  and  also  numerous  small  pieces  of 
hone.  On  further  examination,  a  portion  of  the  inner  table  1}  inches 
long  and  }  of  aa  icch  broad,  was  found  to  be  crowded  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain  to  the  depth  of  2J  inches.  This  was  readily  raised  by  an  ele- 
vator and  forceps,  the  wound  thoroughly  examined,  and  several  small  pie- 
ces of  bone  removed,  a  quantity  of  the  substance  of  th^  brain  necessarily 
escaping.  A  fter  having  satisfied  myself  that  the  wound  was  free  from  all 
extraneous  substances,  pledgets  of  lint,  and  bandages  were  applied,  with 
injunctions  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet,  and  to  allow  nothing  but 
cold  water  until  he  could  be  again  visited.  The  subsequent  treatment  ia 
detailed  in  the  subjoined  note  from  Dr.  Harris: 

Dr.  Sprague:  Buffalo,  August,   1845. 

Dear  Sir. — Enclosed,  you  will  find  a  transcript  of  notes  taken  by 
me,  in  the  case  ot  John  Shea.  You  will,  no  doubt,  prefer  giving  a  history 
of  the  accident,  and  the  manner  of  removing  the  fractured  bone.  I  will, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  his  subsequent  condition  from  day  to  day.. 

June  26th — the  day  after  the  accident,  found  my  patient  very  comforta- 
ble; ascertained  that  he  had  passed  an  easy  night,  and  had  some  refresh- 
ing sleep.  Pulse  84;  tongue  slightly  furred;  skin  natural;  had  no  deliri- 
um.    Sulph.  Magnesia?  3  i. 

June  27th^-did  not  pass  so  good  a  night  as  the  preceding;  pulse  68,  skin 
hot.  Sulph.  MagnesisB  had  operated  well,  the  wound  discharging  a  little 
sanious  fluid  with  portions  of  lacerated  brain. 

June'28th — complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  some  degree  of  thirst,  with 
more  heat  of  skin;  pulse  32.  Took  20  02.  blood  from  the  arm,  which 
relieved  the  pain  in  the  head;  wound  discharging  dark  colored  blood,  and 
small  pieces  of  brain. 

June  29th — ^seems  relieved  of  the  unpleasant  sensat/on  about  the  head; 
pulse  78,  skin  natural  and  moist;  bowels  moved  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day;  appetite  very  good. 

June  30th — improving;  no  febrile  disturbance,  slept  well;  pulse  75. 

July  1st— in  all  respects  better;  little  or  no  pain  in  the  head;  tongue 
cleaning. 

July  2d — had  a  comfortable  night;  wound  discharging  healthy  pus,  and 
in  all  respects  improved  since  yesterday. 

July  3d — in  all  respects  improving;  patient  sat  up  a  short  time  in  bed; 
appetite  good;  wound  granulating. 

July  6th — has  improved  since  last  visit;  granulations  healthy  and  na- 
tural, wound  healing;  removed  the  poultices  which  have  been  continued 
as  a  dressing  since' the  first;  applied  a  pledget  of  lint  and  ung.  zincL 

July  lOtliH-found  patient  in  all  respects  improving;  has  been  sitting  up 
half  an  hour  each  day  since  my  last  visit;  woutad  looking  well,  appetite 
good;  has  had  some  meat  broth  and  rice. 

July  17th— -continues  to  improve. 
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July  19th«-rflent  for  in  haste,  and  being  out  of  town.  Dr.  Pratt  saw  the 
patient;  ascertained  he  had  been  down  stairs  and  walked  out;  had  eaten 
the  day  before  a  hearty  meal  of  boiled  pork  and  potatoes.  Dr.  P.  bled 
liim  15  oz.  and  ordered  salts  and  senna. 

July  2pth — ^found  him  delirious,  with  much  febrile  excitement;  had  had 
chills  through  the  night;  pulse  108,  skin  hot  and  dry.  Bled  15  oz.  and 
ordered  an  injection  to  move  the  bowels.  I  was  informed  that  he  went  to 
ride  on  the  18th  and  19th,  and  pumped  water.  The  new  skin  covering 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  wound  was  protruding  as  if  it  contained  fluid. 
Remained  with  my  patient  four  hours,  and  after  many  pleasing  prospects 
of  recovery  but  a  few  days  before,  I  now  found  him  rapidly  sinking.  He 
lived  iintii  the  next  day  at  3  P.  M.  Could  not  procure  a  post  mortem  ex- 
amination. Yours  &c., 

F.  L.  HARRIS. 

HuOKKs  BT  THE  EDfroii. — The  preceding  case  illastrates  the  fact  that  extensive  in* 
Jnry  of  the  brain  and  its'  membranes,  and  loss  of  cerebral  substance,  incases  of  fractiiret 
do  not  necessarily  involve  a  great  degree  of  local  inflammation,  general  disorder,  nor 
much  apparent  mental  disturbance.  The  history  of  this  case,  would  also  seem  to  illus* 
trate  the  rapidity  of  restoration,  since,  from  the  symptoms  for  21  days  after  the  ficcident, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  patient  was  in  a  fair  way  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  and  complete 
recovery.  Premature  exertion,  and  other  imprudences,  which  so  often  thwart  the  kind- 
ly efforts  of  nature,  and  the  care  of  the  Physician,  appear  to  have  occasioned  the  8ud« 
den  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  case,  and  its  fatal  termination. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal: 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  true  as  trite,  that  a  trifling  incident  in  early  life  of- 
ften  stamps  the  character  of  the  man  for  good  or  ill.  Soon  afler  I  ^set 
oip  in  business,"  in  a  country  town  of  farmers,  mostly  strangers  to  me,  I 
was  called  in  haste  to  meet  Dr.  H.,  of  a  neighboring  town,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  G.«  and  to  bring  my  ''instruments,"  as  Mrs.  G.  was  very  sick.-r- 
The  condition  of  Mrs.  &.  was  readily  inferred,  but  my  instruments!  When 
i  parted  with  my  best  friend,  the  very  respectable  physician  and  most  ex^ 
cellent  man^  under  whose  iostruction  I  had  acquired  what  I  knew  of  the 
art,  and  from  whom  I  certainly  derived  much  practical  information,  with 
his  blessing  and  best  wishes  for  my  future  success,  he  told  me  he  had  » 
pair  of  Smellie's  long  forceps,  and«  as  he  never  used  but  one  blade,  he 
would  make  a  present  of  the  other  to  me.  With  this  blade,  then,  and  it 
was  all  I  had,  1  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  G.,  where  I  found  Dr.  H,, 
a  respectable  looking*  elderly  man  of  from  55  to  60  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  in  attendance  on  Mrs.  G.,  in  labor  with  her  second  child,  for  the 
last  36  hours.  Though  the  labor  was  protracted,it  was  a  natural  one-^in 
common  parlance  "all  was  right,"  without  i^n  untoward  symptom*  and 
wanted  notning  but  a  few  expulsive  pains. 

Dr.  H.  proposed  the  instant  application  of  the  forceps,  but  this  proposi- 
tion was  cautiously  evaded,  for  reasons  which  the  reader  will  be  at  tko  lose 
to  diyine.  I  was  in  no  haste  to  es;hibit  my  odd  blade  of  Sinellie's  forceps. 
So«  assuring  the  patient  of  her  perfect  safety,  and  of  the  moral  certainty 
that  in  a  short  time  the  labor  would  terminate  happily,  she  took  some  la- 
vender in  water,  (ergot  was  unknown)  and  left  |o  repose  not  over  half  an 
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hovLTf  when  the  pains  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  child  was  ex- 
pelleid.  This  fact  was  bruited  far  and  wide,  the  country  over,  and  proved 
to  me  what  the  passage  of  Lodi,  or  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  did  to  a  greater 
man,  who  afterward  consummated  his  victor,ies  and  triumphs  at  St.  Hele- 
na by  quarreling  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  about  bis  bread  and  butter.  Un- 
important as  this  case  really  was  in  itself,  public  opinion  gave  it  a  conse^ 
quence  which  it  did  not  become  me  to  gainsay — '4f  Fate  would  make  me 
King,  why  Fate  might  crown  me."  It  proved  to  me  an  incalculable  ben* 
efit,  for  few  cases  of  difficult  or  protracted  labor  occurred  for  years  after- 
ward within  reach  of  m^,  that  I  was  not  privileged  to  see — and  now  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  35  years,  and  that  generation  has  passed  away, 
**the  story  lives  in  tradition."  Perhaps  I  may  hereafter  give  you  the^liis- 
tory  of  some  really  interesting  cases  in  this  department,  which  this  case 
introduced  me  to,  and  which  I  have  used  to  introduce  myself  to  you  as  an 

ACCOUCHEUR. 


Gase  of  llorlras  Cordis;  Ossification  of  Sigmoid  Valves. 

Oommnnieatfld  (br  the  Bafialo  Medical  journal,  bj  the  Eoitok. 


The  following  case  is  chiefly  interesting  as  aflbrding  an  illustration  of 
the  validity  of  physical  signs  in  the  diagnosis  of  valvular  disease,  and  the 
practicability  of  detecting  the  particular  valves  affected.  The  object  in 
reporting  it,  is  to  incite  attention  to  the  principles  of  diagnosis  m  cardiac 
affections  as  developed  by  the  researches  of  modern  pathologists  in  thin 
department,  and  which  are  most  lucidly  and  admirably  presented  to  the 
student  in  the  last  edition  of  Hope's  treatise,  with  notes  by  Dr,  Pennock 
of  Philadelphia,  recently  published  in  this  country.  To  avoid  extending 
the  length  of  the  article,  the  report  will  be  confined  to  the  eondition  of  the 
heart  as  determined  before  death  by  the  signs  and  symptoms,  and  its  mor- 
bid anatomy  as  revealed  by  dissection. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  an  examination  of  the  epse  transcnbed 
from  my  cAse-book,  which  was  recorded  Feb,  6th,  1845:  •*!  examined 
to-day  J.,M.,  aged  70  years,  whom  I  had  suspected  from  his  symptoms,  of 
havine  valvular  ossification.  He  has  been  subject  to  cough,  with  occa- 
sionalTy  free,  serous  expectoration,  for  a  great  number  ot  years;  has  a 
little  oedema  of  feet  at  thnes,  not  constantly;  never  suffers  from  palpita- 
tion; without  any  difficulty  of  respiration;  can  lie  with  his  head  low 

the  pulmonary  symptoms,  in  short,  alone  indicate  pathological  effects  di- 
rectly resulting  from  cardiac  obstruction.  On  a  general  examination  by 
percussion,  the  dulness  extends  over  a  larger  space  than  natural;  batl 
did  not  examine  with  precision  with  reference  to  this,  nor  did  1  ascertain 
whether  the  point  of  impulsion  against  the  chest  was  normal,  it  not 
being  convenient  to  denude  the  chest  sufficiently  to  ascertain  these 
points.  The  force  of  impulsion  against  the  chest  is  not  very  deci- 
dedly increased.  Pulse  did  not  present  marked  force,  nor  was  it 
.jerking.  It  would  follow  from  these  circumstances,  that  hypertrophy 
does  not  exist  to  a  great  degree,  nor  is  there  great  obstruction  at  the 
orificea.        On   applfeation  of  Uie  stethoscope  on  the  left  margin  of 
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the  sternum  as  high  as  the  3d  rib,  the  ilruit  de  aouffht,  or  bellows  mixttaait 
was  very  audible:  it  could  be  heard  with  scarcely  diminished  intensity  at 
high  upward  as  the  clavicles.  Below  the  location  of  the  semilunar  valvBS 
it  obviously,  and  rapidly  diminished  in  intensity.  At  the  apex  of  the  heart 
it  oould  not  be  heard  so  loudly  as  above  the  location  of  the  sigmoid  vafveft 
According  to  my  present  recollection,  it  was  of  a  loud  pitch;  probably  Bfi 
high  as  R  whispered.  Its  quality  was  that  of  roughness — not  a  spft,  puf- 
fing murmur  as  in  the  case  following,  [in  note  book.]  What  is  the  diag^ 
nosis?  Ossification,  especially  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  where  the  audible 
murmur  is  chiefly  produced,  without  great  hypertrophy,  or  obstruction^ 
pr  regurgitation.  It  is  interesting  that  in  this  case,  in  which  there  is  ob- 
viously valvular  disease,  there  are  so  few,  and,  indeed,  no  distressing 
symptoms  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  heart — no  pain,  dyspnoea,  palpi- 
tations, &c.  It  illustrates  the  fact  which  Hope  states,  that  osssification, 
'  uncomplicated  with  much  obstruction,  or  hypertrophy,  is  not  a  distressing 
afTection,  and  not  incompatible  with  long  life. 

On  May  17th  the  following  note  was  appended  to  the  preceding  record: 
^'Examined  yesterday  and  verified  above.  The  pitch  of  the  murmur  is 
not  so  high  as  R,  nor  so  low  as  who.  There  is  ho  second  sound  in  this  case." 

The  patient  died  in  the  latter  part  of  July  following.  He  lapsed 
slowly  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and,  at  length,  coma,  with  great  prostration, 
aggravated  by  frequent  paroxysms  of  diarrhoea.  He  seemed  to  succumb 
from  old  age,  and  general  exhaustion  from  the  ^iarrhcea. 

A  partial  dissection  was  obtained — sufficient  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  heart,  and  the  examination  was  chiefly  limited  to  this  object.  ThQ 
examination  was  held  36  hours  afler  death,  when  the  body  had  become 
quite  ofiTensive,  the  weather  being  extremely  warm.  Present  at  the  exa- 
mination, Drs.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  and  J.  P.  White. 

The  heart,  without  being  measured,  was  estimated  to  be  moderately  hy- 
pertrophed,  with  dilatation  of  its  cavities.  Its  texture  was  softened,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  cadaveric  decomposi- 
tion* The  aorta,  just  above  the  sigmoid  valves,  was  dilated — say  about 
one  third,  or  one  fourth  greater  than  its  natural  calibre.  Several  ossific 
points  were  discovered  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta,  and  a  single 
scale  of  tx)ne  4  or  5  lines  in  length,  and  2  or  3  in  breadth.  At  the  baso 
of  two  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  ossific  matter  was  present,  forming  an  ap-. 
parent  aggregation  of  small,  distinct  depositions.  The  valves  themselvesi 
however,  were  not  so  much  affected  as  to  prevent  their  expanding  and.col. 
lapsing,  80  as  to  fulfil,  measurably,  their  functions.  The  third  was  peiv 
roanently  expanded,  and  rigid,  considerable  ossific  matter  being  deposited 
at  its  base.  The  mitral  valves  were  sound,  with  exception  that  the 
chordcB  tendinae  appeared  more  rigid  than  usual,  and  a  single  filament 
had  become  Qssified.  Their  natural  play,  however,  could  not  have  been 
materially  disturbed. 

The  right  sigmoid  and  auriculo-ventricular  valves  were  healthy.-^— 
The  lungs,  on  a  superficial  examination,  appeared  sound.  The  liver  pre- 
sented numerous  collections  of  a  yellow  fluid,  resembling  bile,  commin- 
gled with  partially  coagulated  blood.  These  accumulations  were  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  filbert  The  biliary  vessels  seemed  to  be 
congested  with  bile,  which  exuded  freely  from  divided  surfaces.  It  was 
K>t  very  minutely  exa^nined,  and  the  dissection  was  not  extended  to  other 
4rgan&  Buffalo,  September ,  1845. 
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Opium  in  Fever,  in  large  doses, — The  Missouri  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  August  last,  contains  an  article  on  the  above  subject,  by  A. 
G.  Henry,  M.  D.,  of  Pekin,  Illinois.  Dr.  Henry  advocates  the  adminis- 
tration of  opium  in  doses  of  four  or  five  grains  in  all  fevers,  after  emetics, 
bleeding  and  cathartics,  provided  the  symptoms  have  indicated  the  latter 
Remedies.  He  states  that  he  has  pursued  this  course  for  the  last  8  years, 
in  the  remittent,  typhoid,  and  congestive  fevers,  which  have  successively 
prevailed,  more  or  less,  in  his  locality.  He  usually  combines  with  the  opi- 
ates calomel  in  large  doses.  Even  Ivhen  complicated  with  cerebral  affec- 
tion, he  does  not  hesitate  to  use  it  freely  after  free  depletion.  He  states 
that  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases,  he  administers  it  so  soon  as  the  stom- 
ach becomes  settled  after  the  operation' of  an  emetic  given  at  the  onspt  of 
the  disease.  When  gastric  irritation  exists,  rendering  an  emetic  inadmis- 
sible, he  gives  it  without  any  delay; 

The  Doctor  is  evidently  a  practical  man,  and  we  are  disposed  to  attach 
considerable  value  to  his  experience.  We  should  have  been  better  satis- 
fied, however,  if  he  had  given  his  observations  with  more  precision.  Wo 
do  not  perceive  that  his  inductions  are-  based  on  facts  carefully  recorded 
and  collated.  The  longer  we  reflect  and  observe,  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced that  unrecorded  experience  is  extremely  delusive.  Nothing  is  ea- 
sier than  to  commit  a  rash  genemlization,  and,  afterward,  [honestly 
enough,]  see  developed  on  every  side,  facts  to  confirm  it.  Hence,  our 
science  is  proverbially  prolific  in  false  facts.  The  collection  of  sufficient 
data,  and  their  rigorous  analysis  and  comparison,  before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  a  new  and  impprtant  practical  principle,  will  prevent  a  vast  ma- 
ny errors  which  are  difficult  to  be  unleai*ned.  We  do  not  make  these  re- 
marks with  especial  reference  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Henry,  but  because 
they  have  been  incidentally  suggested. 

The  Doctor  adduces  one  consideration  concerning  his  treatment  of  fe- 
vers, which  applies  to  all  therapeutical  improvements.     He  states  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  his  bills  since  he  has  pursued  the  opium  plan  is  less 
than  one  half,  in  a  given  number  of  cases,  of  what  it  was  previously!     This 
is  a  consideration  which,  unfortunately,  the  physician  can  generally  ap- 
preciate better  than  the  patient.     Persons  generally  attribute  to  the  phy- 
sician skill  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  medicine  which  he  has  given. 
It  is  not  considered  whether  by  a  skilful  tact  the  remedies  have  hit  the  mark 
at  once,  and,  therefore,  accomplished  the  end;  but  how  much  ammunition 
hfisbeen  expended,  and  how  long  the  attempt  has  been  continued!     Jt  is, 
indeed,  sometimes  disheartening  to  witness  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer, who  has  been  physicked  until  human  nature  could  endure  no  more, 
and  then  by  necessity   left  to  the  vis  medicatrix,  which,  in  spite  of  all, 
proves  adequate  to  restoration;  and  the  practical  exemplification  of  this 
gratitude  in  the  cheerful  payment  of  a  long  Mil;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  the  speedy  issiie  of  a  judicious  practice,  the  patient  perhaps  is  dissat- 
isfied that  in  so  trifling  a  case  he  should  have  incurred. the  expense  of  any 
medical  attendance,  thinking  that  if  he  was  so  soon  and  eiosily  restored,  he 
could  not  have  been  very  ill!     The  enlightened  physician  cannot  compete 
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with  the  ignoramus  in  the  pecuniary  avails  of  his  services,  provided  both 
have  an  equal  circle  of  friends.  The  latter  will  be  well  to  doy  while  th© 
former  suffers  the  anxieties  and  mortifications  of  straightened  means, — 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  most  honorable  to  the  character  of  our  profession,  that  few, 
if  any  of  its  members  find  in  this  consideration  any  motives  for  ignorance, 
or  abate  on  this  account  their  desire  of  improvement.  That  the  profitable 
course  which  we  have  implied  as  the  involuntary  result  of  ignorance,  i» 
ever  designedly  pursued,  is  sometimes  charged  upon  our  profession,  but 
we  much  doubt  if  the  libel  has  even  a  single  instance  to  support  it. 

Delivery  of  the  Placenta  before  the  Child  in  cases  of  Placenta  pro-' 
evia. — A  novel,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  important  improvement  in  the 
management  of  cases  of  placental  presentation,  has  lately  been  recom* 
mended  by  Dr.  Redford,  of  Manchester,  England,  and  Dr.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburg.     It  consists  in  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  or  at  least,  its  de- 
tatchment  from  the  uterus,  before  the  delivery  of  the  child.     The  objects 
of  this  measure,  are,  first,  to  arrest  hsemorrhage,  which,  according  to  the 
observations  of  these  gentlemen  and  others,  almost  invariably  ceases  so 
soon  as  the  separation  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus  is  complete;  and, 
second,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  turning,   which,  unless  there  be  mal-pre- 
sentation  or  other  contingent  difiiculties,  will  not  be  required.     Certainly, 
if  these  two  objects  are  fulfilled,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  preference  is 
to  be  given  to  this  new  plan  over  that  hitherto  recommended,  viz:  turning 
and  forcible  delivery  so  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  parts  will  permit. — 
Dr.  Simpson  has  been  at  pains  to  collect  statistics  showing  the  ratio  of 
mortality  in  cases  of  placental  presentation  as  reported  by  different  authors. 
Out  of  399  recoi-ded  cases,  in  115  the  result  was  fatal;  which,  as  remarked 
by  Braithwaite,  is  a  mortality  as  great  as  that  attending  the  malignant 
cholera  in  1832 — 3,  and  twice  as  great  as  the  average  in  cases  of  lithoto- 
my.    Dr.  S.  has,  also,  collected  141  recorded  cases  in  which  the  placenta 
was  expelled  before  the  child.     In  ton  of  these  the  result  was  fatal;  bat 
on  careful  analysis,  in  seven  or  eight  of  these  fatal  cases,  the  fatal  result 
had  no  connection  with  the  placental   detachment,  or  with  results  arising' 
from  it.     lie  adduces  this  comparative  view  in  order  to  substantiate  the 
soundness  of  the  practice  which  he  recommends.     Both  writers  named 
have  pursued  this  practice  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  and  with 
gratifying  success.     The  credit  of  originating  the  plan  is  attributed  to  Ih* 
Kinder  Hood,  of  Manchester,  who  is  stated  to  have  practiced  upon  it  as  ear- 
ly as  1821;  and  since  thattjnie,  many  of  the  practitioners  in  Manchester 
have  uniformly  adopted  it.     The  reader  will  find  an  abstract  of  the  obser^ 
vations  and  reasoning  of  Drs.  Simpson  and  Redford  in  the  11th  No,  of 
Braith waiters  retrospect.     Dr.  Redford,  in  addition,  advocates  the  use  of 
galvanism  to  excite  uterine  contractions  when  these  are  deficient,  and,  in 
this  way,  expedite  the  labor.     He  employs  an  electro-magnetic  machine, 
and  introduces  one  of  the  conductors   into  the  vagina.     He  also  recom- 
mends it  in  other  cases  where  action  of  the  uterus  is  desirable.     We  quote 
an  account  of  the  method  of  procedure  in  placental  presentations,  given 
by  Braithwaite  in  his  retrospect:  "If  the  os  uteri  be  small  and  rigid,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  wait  a  little  for  its  dilatation  and  relaxation.     As  soon 
as  possible,  if  the  ha3morrhage  be  alarming,  introduce  the  hand  or  a  por> 
.  tion  of  it,  and  carefully  detatch  the  whole  of  the  placenta  from  the  surface 
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^f  the  womb,  and  if  the  action  of  the  organ  be  tolerably  good,  the  hee* 
morrhage  will  almost  immediately  cease,  from  the  mouths  of  the  vessels 
being  closed.  If  the  uterus  do  not  act  energetically,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  rupture  the  membranes  and  give  secale  cornutum,  or,  as  Dr.  Redfonl 
recommends,  employ  galvanic  electricity.  It  will  be  found  that  even  more 
children  are  saved  by  this  means,  than  by  the  old  method  of  detaching 
pan  of  the  placenta,  insinuating  the  hand,  and  turning." 

Cases  of  placenta  prsevia  are  among  the  most  alarming  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  practitioner,  and  often  put  his  judgment  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  a  most  painful  trial.  From  the  results  of  this  new  methodj  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  pursued,  we  have  encouragement  to  hope  that  the  anxie- 
ty and  danger  in  these  cases  will  be  materially  diminished  by  its  adoption. 
The  facts  adduced  by  these  writers,  and  their  experience  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases,  fully  justify  the  trial  of  the  plan  which  they  proposoi  and 
we  trust  tliat  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  may  soon  be  reported, 
to  establish  definitely,  for  or  against  its  propriety. 

Medical  Fees. — It  was  said  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  ^'every  man  has  found 
in  Physicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,,  very  prompt  effu- 
sion of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there 
is  no  hope  of  lucre."  This  tribute  to  the  philanthropic  character  of  the 
profession,  has,  probably,  not  been  forfeited  since  Johnson's  day.  No 
impartial  observer  can  accuse  physicians,  in  the  aggregate,  of  being  actu- 
ated by  mercenary  views,  albeit  there  may  be  some  inglorious  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  But  medical  men^  like  all  other  men,  must  live; 
their  families  must  be  8upported,and  their  children  educated;  and  it  is  not  an 
unreasonable  desire  on  their  part,  to  seek  to  make  some  provisions  against 
casualties,  and  old  age.  Hence,  it  cannot  but  be  expected  that  the  subject 
of  medical  fees  is  one  of  interest  and  importance  to  them.  If  any  apol- 
ogy were  necessary  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  might  be  found 
in  certain  important  relations  to  professional  improvement,  to  which  allu- 
sion will  presently  be  made. 

A  physician  must  necessarily  bestow  a  good  proportion  of  his  time  and 
labor  without  any  compensation  therefor.  A  certain  portion  of  every 
community  require  medical  attendance  without  possessing  the  ability  to 
make  any  remuneration.  Sickness  itself,  frequently  destroys  the  ability 
to  reward  the  attention  and  skill  which  have  either  effected  restorement, 
or  soothed  the  sufferings  incident  to  protracted,  fatal  disease.  Of  this  we 
do  not  complain;  it  is  our  privilege,  as  well  as  duty,  to  render  our  servi- 
ces cheerfully  in  many  cases  without  any  expectation  of  pecuniary  recom- 
pense. We  would  not  cite  this  as  a  difficulty  with  which  the  profession 
has  to  contend.  But  there  are  other  classes  of  patients,  and  the  propor- 
tion which  they  bear  in  a  physician's  practice  is  generally  not  small, 
whose  views  and  habits  with  regard  to  medical  fees,  are  proper  subjects  of 
criticism  and  complaint.  A  certain  portion  of  the  community  expect  to 
obtain  a  physician's  services  gratuitously,  when  they  ure  able  to  pay  some- 
thing, at  least,  if  not  a  full  compensation.  They  seem  to  act  under  the 
belief  that  tJiey  enjoy  a  peculiar  immunity  from  any  obligations  to  pay 
for  medical  attendance.  They  are  apt  to  assume  a  very  patronizing  air 
toward  the  faculty,  apparently  thinking  that  it  should  be  esteemed  a  priv- 
ilege to  serve  them  for  nothing.    They  are  particularly  sensitive,  if,  when 
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they  apply  to  a  physician,  ho  is  not  exceedingly  prompt  and  active  in  his 
attendance,  and  are  very  prone  to  think  he  is  not  sufficiently  diligent  and 
assiduous  in  his  visits  and  attentions.  If  called,  upon  with  a  hill,  they 
think  it  hard  for  poor  men  like  themselves  to  be  expected  to  pay  for  what 
costs  the  physician  little  or  nothing,  viz:  his  time,  and  labor,  and  perhaps 
medicine.  The  truth" is,  they  do  not  mean  to  pay,  and  if  the  physician 
presumes  to  persist  in  his  solicitations,  they  extend  their  valuable  patron- 
age to  some  other  member  Of  the  profession,  being  very  careful  ever  af- 
terward to  evince  their  gratitude  for  the  services  of  the  predecessor  by 
disparaging  his  abilities,  or  other  malicious  insinuations.  Another  class  is 
a  grade  above  that  just  mentioned.  Persons  of  this  class  are  very  requi- 
ring, and  not  easily  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the  Doctor  while  he  is  on 
duty.  When  the  time  for  payment  arrives,  they  are  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  the  bill:  they  cant  pay  so  great  a  sum,  and  the  bill,  at  length  is 
accommodated,  not  to  their  ability,  but  to  their  disinclination  to  pay  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  its  amount.  Others  expect  to  pay  reasonable 
charges  for  medical  services,  but  after  a  very  unreasonable  period.  The 
Doctor  can  afford  to  wait,  or  if  he  cant  afford  it,  he  ought  not  to  expect  to 
do  otherwise:  all  other  bills  take  precedence;  and,  finally,  this,  after  much 
solicitation,  receives  reluctant  attention.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  services  are  forgotten,  and  the  Doctor  when  he 
effects  a  settlement,  is  fortunate  to  escape  with  some  crusty  hints  that  Doc- 
tors have  no  consciences,  that  they  live  on  society  without  labor,  &c.— 
Another  class,  abundantly  able  to  pay,  not  only  require  the  physician  to 
wait  an  indefinite  period,  but,  in  the  end,  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
take  something  or  rather  any  thing  else  than  money,  and  that  at  a  yery 
exorbitant  valuation,  It  is  apparently  a  principle  with  thein  not  to  pay  a 
Doctor's  bill  in  cash,  and  if  the  Doctor  does  not  need  whatever  it  is  con- 
venient to  substitute,  he  must  be  content  to  wait. 

We  might  enumerate  other  classes,  but  as  we  are  writing  for  the  pro- 
fession, it  would  be  quite  superfluous.  The  truth  is,  with  some  most  hon- 
orable exceptions,  medical  fees  in  this  country  have  not  that  respeet  and 
consideration  which  are  attached  to  other  pecuniary  obligations.  Many 
have  no  compunctions  in  forfeiting  them  entirely  if  practicable;  others 
insist  that  the  physician  shall  reduce  his  demands  greatly  below  their  just 
amount;  the  majority  oblige  him  to  wait  until  it  is  perfectly  convenient  to 
them  to  pay,  and  not  a  few  contend  that  he  hjis.no  claim  to  a  payment  in 
money.  Now  all  this,  to  our  mind,  indicates  a  wrong  condition  of  things. 
Either  a  physician  is  bound  to  labor  for  nothing,  or  he  is  not.  Either  his 
services  hg-ve  a  certain  value  to  be  represented  in  standard  currency,  or 
they  have  not.  If  he  be  not  bound  to  give  his  services,  and  if  they  do 
have  any  specific,  pecuniary  value,  then  his  just  demands  should  be  held 
on  a  par,  at  least,  with  those  of  other  men.  We  desire  greatly  to  see  an 
improvement  in  the.  present  state  of  things,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  profession  to  effect  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  medical  bu- 
siness should  not  be  considered  a  cash  business,  at  least  so  far  as  this,  that 
credit,  if  given,  is  by  consent  of  both  parties,  not  to  be  claimed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  regulated  entirely  by  the  patient.  It  must  be  the  case 
that  bills  in  many  cases  cannot  be  conveniently  paid  immediately  after  the  , 
service  is  rendered,  but  groat  advantages  would  result  from  having  them 
collectible  immediately,  and  be  so  considered  in  all  cases  where  it  is  conve- 
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niont  to  liquidate  them.     The  following  arc  some  of  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  from  this  improvement. 

The  physician  could  perhaps  afford  to  charge  smaller  fees  than  he  can 
live  by  in, the  existing  state  of  things.  He  would  be  able  to  do  better  jus- 
tice to  his  own  creditors,  and  those  dependent  on  him  for  support.  He 
would  know  more  definitely  the  amount  of  his  available  income,  and  be 
able  to  regulate  his  expenses  accordingly.  But,  more  than  all,  he  would 
be  spared  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  perplexity,  which  would  conduce  di- 
rectly to  his  professional  improvement  and  usefulness.  In  the  place  of 
having  to  bestow  half  his  thoughts  and  exertions  to  devise  where  and  how 
to  collect  funds  enough  to  meet  his  own  obligations,  he  would  have  the 
greater  part  of  his  leisure  from  active  professional  occupation  to  devote 
to  study  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  in  these,  as  in  his  practical  duties,  he 
would  have  a  clearer  intellect,  and  a  more  buoyant  spirit,  than,  we  fear, 
most,  uiider  the  present  state  of  things,  can  lay  claim  to.  We  throw  out 
these  reflections  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  By  uniting  in  the 
necessity  of  a  reform,  and  combining  to  take  judicious  means  to  effect  it, 
we  believe  that  the  more  sensible  portion  of  community  could  be  led  to 
see  its  propriety,  and  to  perceive,  also,  that  their  interests,  not  less  than 
th6se  of  the  profession,  are  involved  in  the  subject.  If  the  subject  can 
be  once  fairly  thrown  upon  its  merits  with  the  profession  and  the  public,  a 
reform  would  surely  follow. 

Medical  8chools. — ^The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  the  medical 
student  is  to  decide  at  what  institution  he  will  seek  instruction  for  the 
coming  winter.  As  it  is  customary  for  medical  institutions  to  advertise 
their  advantages,  terms,  dsc.  through  medical  and  other  journals,  and  by 
means  of  circulars  which  are  extensively  distributed,  students  are  enabled 
readily  to  obtain  what  general  information  they  require,  before  determin 
ing  to  which  to  give  tlieir  preference.  As  regards  the  relative  merits  of 
different  schools,  we  have  not  data  sufiicient  to  qualify  us  to  speak  ;  nor 
have  we  any  disposition  to  make  invidious  distinctions  in  order  to 
influence  the  minds  of  those  students  and  preceptors  who  may  do  us  the 
honor  to  read  our  remarks.  We  accord  to  all  the  merit  of  being  honestly 
desirous  of  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  the  pupil  and  the  profession,  and 
we  .sincerely  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  who  are  invested  with  the 
responsibilities  of  teaching  the  various  departments  of  medical  science, 
are  competent  to  the  duties  involved.  Thai  there  are  evils  and  abuses  in 
some  of  our  medical  schools  which  require  correction,  all  who  have 
bestowed  any  observation  and  reflections  on  the  subject,  must  admit.  Of 
these,  in  our  capacity  of  journalists,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  speak  as 
occasions  offer,  without  intending,  at  any  time,  to  apply  our  remarks  to 
any  particular  institution. 

Medical  schools  have  increased  in  number  of  late  years,  so  that  there 
can  hardly  be  said,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  any  deficiency.  We  do 
not,  however,  regard  the  fact  that  they  are  numerous,  as  necessarily 
leading  to  bad  consequences.  So  far  as  an  honorable  spirit  of  emulation 
is  developed  and  promoted  by  competition,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
means  of  education  will  improve,  rather  than  diminish,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  schools.  But  if  instead  of  this  commendable  spirit,  they  vie 
with  each  other  in  offering  to  the  pupil  unworthy  inducements,  and  in 
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resorting  to  intriguing,  dishonorable  methods  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  students,  their  influence  upon  medical  education  and  the  profession 
is  of  the  most  pernicious  character.  If  it  be  tacitly  understood,  for 
example,  that  at  certain  schools  the  acquirements  of  the  pupil  are  but 
slightly  scrutinised  in  admitting  him  to  graduation,  the  public,  the  profess- 
ion, and  the  pupil  himself,  alike,  receive  a  severe  injury,  in  so  far  as  this 
consideration  exerts  its  intended  influence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
course  is  reprehensible  in  the  extreme.  So,  also,  deception  in  any  form, 
underbidding  in  price,  and  any  of  the  various  methods  of  electioneering 
and  pufling,  obviously  tend  to  degrade  the  profession,  and  institutions 
known  to  adopt  such  means  of  advancing  their  interests,  should  be  scouted 
by  all  who  have  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  profession  at  heart.  We 
trust  and  believe  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  cite  many,  if  any 
instances  in  which'  these  enormities  are  practiced.  There  is,  however, 
one  custom  more  or  less  prevalent,  which,  although  we  would  not  include 
it  in  the  same  category  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  (as  it  ^eems  to  us) 
hardly  less  injurious  in  its  consequences.  We  alJude  to  the  custom  of 
receiving  students  at  medical  schools  upon  credit.  Many  of  our  schools 
offer  this  inducement  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  custom  in  various 
ways  exerts  a  detrimental  influence.  It  does  injustice  to  the  teacher, 
since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  can  afford  to  bestow  his  time  and 
labor  in  this,  more  than  in  other  departments  of  effort,  without  an  adequate 
compensation  ;  and  hence,  it  follows  as  a  legitimate  result,  that  institutions 
who  adopt  this  custom  are  unable  to  command  the  same  ability  in  their 
teachers  as  those  who  pursue  a  diflTerent  system.  All  the  facilities  of 
instruction,  also,  dependant  on  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  institution, 
(and  the  fees  from  pupils  generally  constitute  the  chief  resources  c^ 
medical  schools)  will  be  impaired  by  a  system,  the  eflTect  of  which  is,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  class  receive  instruction  gratuitously.  No  institution 
can  pursue  this  course  and  do  proper  justice  to  its  pupils,  and  to  the  cause 
of  medical  education.  It  involves  a  practical  discrimination  which  is  an 
imposition  upon  those  who  do  not  ask  for  credit,  and,  in  reality,  obliges 
them  to  support  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  contribute  nothing 
toward  it. 

Its  tendency  is  to  cheapen  the  value  of  a  medical  education  in  public 
estimation,  since  it  is  an  universal  habit  to  estimate  the  real  worth  of  any 
thing  by  what  it  costs.  But  more  than  all,  it  exerts  a  direct  influence  to 
lower  the  standard  of  medical  attainment,  and  depreciate  the  honor  and 
usefulness  of  the  profession,  by  operating  like  a  bounty  for  young  men 
to  engage  in  the  study  of  medicine  who  are  in  no  wise  qualified  either  by 
preliminary  education,  habits  of  application,  or  elevated  views.  It  is  due 
to  this  evil,  in  a  great  measure,  that  so  many  enter  the  profession  whose 
connection  with  it  results  in  disappointment  and  mortification  to  them- 
selves, and  is  a  reproach  to  the  profession. 

If,  then,  we  were  to  advise  the  medical  student  about  to  attend  lectures, 
we  should  say,  go  prepared  to  pay  the  fees  required,  and  give  preference 
to  an  institution  where  this  is  expected  of  all.    Let  physicians  generally, 
give  this  advice  to  their  pupils,  and  the  evil  of  which  we  have  spoken  will 
be  speedily  corrected. 

There  are  other  matters  connected  with  the  subject  of  medical  schools* 
upon  which  we  have  some  remarks  to  oflTer;  but  these  we  must  defer  for  a 
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future  number.     The  subject  is'one  of  great  importance,  and  we  mean  to 
discuss  it  freely  and  independently. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  considered  credit  as  equivalent  to  a 
gratuitous  attendance  upon  lecture?.     That  it  is  so,  is,  of  course,  not  true 
in  a  rigid  sense,  since  a  proportion  of  those  who  obtain  credit  ultimately 
fulfil  their  obligations  to  pay.     If,  however,  we  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed by  those  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  this 
proportion  is  not  large.     For  those  who  are  able  to  give  satisfactory  secu- 
rity for  payment,  the  system  is  quite  superfluousi  since  these  persons  ought 
to  be  able  to  obtain  the  facilities  they  require,  from  the  circle  of  their  im- 
mediate friends,  or  from  those  whose  business  is  to  lend  money  upon  sat- 
isfactory security.     They  ought  not  to  ask  their  teachers  to  sustain  toward 
them  the  additional  relation  of  Bankers^  nor  would  they,  if  the  system  did 
not  exist.     But,  being  customary,  they  conclude  they  may  as  well  avail 
themselves  of  it.     Institutions,  hence,  deprive  themselves  of  much  of  the 
immediate  avails  of  teaching  which  they  might  otherwise  have,  and  in  this 
way  inflict  upon  themselves  a  pecuniary  injury.     We  would  sympathize, 
as  fully  as  any,  with  the  situation  of  the  pupil  earnestly  desirous  of  en- 
tering the  profession,  but  repelled  by  impoverished  means;  yet,  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  profession  as  affected  by  removing  this  obstacle  in  all 
cases,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  pupil  himself  to  submit  to  the  necessa- 
ry exertion,  deprivations,  and  delay,  than  for  the  present  state  of  things  to 
continue,  although  it  may  seem  to  contribute  to  his  immediate  advantage. 

Graduated  Wine  Glasses. — L.  S.  Reynolds,  Druggist,  of  this  city, 
has  received  an  article,  new  to  us,  entitled  as  above,  which  we  think  the 
profession  would  do  well  to  recommend  for  families  to  provide  themselves 
with.  It  is  a  wine  glass  of  large  size,  graduated  to  administer  tea-spoonful 
and  table-spoonful  doses  of  liquid  medicines  in  the  exact  quantity  intended 
to  be  expressed  by  these  conventional  terms  of  measure.  Owing  to 
variations  of  capacity  in  the  table  and  tea  spoons  in  common  use,  the 
quantities  which  these  terms  denote  are  very  inexact,  which,  in  several 
points  of  view,  is  an  evil  of  not  a  little  consequence.  The  introduction 
of  these  graduated  glasses  will  establish  an  uniformity  and  precision  in  the 
administration  of  medicines  which  are  very  desirable. 


Meteorological  Register. — Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  Meteorological  Register 
is  omitted  in  this,  and  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Journal.  This  is  owing  to  the  unexpected 
removal  of  the  United  States  troops,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  military  post  at  this 
place.  Our  plan  of  collecting  a  connected  series  of  observations,  must,  for  the  present, 
be  abandoned. 

We  have  received  from  Lieut.  E.  R.  Long,  M.  D.,  astatistioal  report  of  the  diseases 
which  have  occurred  among  the  U.S.  troops  stationed  here,  for  for  the  three  past  years, 
which  will  receive  attention  in  our  next  number.  Other  communications  have,  also, 
been  received,  and  are  on  file  for  publication. 


Obituary. — Dr.  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  late  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  medical  de- 

partnient  of  Transylvania  University,  died  at  Caneland,  near  Lexington,  on   Sunday 

evening  last.    Prof.  Richardson  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  this  State,  m  his 

particular  department,  and  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  soundest 

^  and  best  teachers  of  his  section  of  medical  science  in  this  country. — Louisville  iowr.  \%\.h, 

Buffalo  City  -4««ociaa'oii.— Members  will  recollect  that  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Association  will  be  on  Tuesday  the  7  th  inst.,  at  7  P.  M.,  at  the  office  of  Dr. 
Bissell. 
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Phynological  effects  of  Conium  Maculatum — In  the  July  No.,  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Pliny  Earlc  M.  D.,  Physician  to  Bloomingdalc  Asylum  for  the 
insane,  N.  Y.,  details  some  experiments  upon  his  own  person  to  determine  the  effects 
of  Conium,  and  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  taken  to  secure  its  specific  effects. 

He  commenced  with  an  extract  prepared  by  Lee  and  Butler  of  Hartford  Conn.,  in 
doses  of  i  grain,  and  gradually  increased  the  dose,  daily,  up  to  sixty  grains,  which  hn 
repeated  for  seven  successive  days.  The  effects  of  the  medicine  wore  slight  vertigo 
and  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  when  25  grains  were  taken  morning,  noon,  and  evening; 
increase  of  vertigo,  and  feeling  as  if  the  eyes  were  swollen  and  protuberant  after  30  grs; 
weariness  and  weakness  in  the  knees,  were  added  after  45  grs;  dimness  of  vision, 
a  peculiar  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  weakness  in  the .  biceps  hrachii  muscle,  and  some 
dilation  of  pupils  after  50  grs;  increase  of  all  the  prececding  symptoms,  with  the  addition 
of  double  vision  after  60  grs.  A  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  epigastrium  was  also 
perceived  after  taking  it  in  large  doses.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  tendency  to 
somnolency  was  produced. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  was  subsequently  made  with  an  extract  shortly 
bafbre  inported,  bearing  the  marit  of  Mander,  Weaver  &  Co.  No  sensible  effects  were 
produced  until  sixteen  grains  terrin  die  were  taken.  Sixty  grains  at  morning,  and 
sevenQr  at  noon  and  night,  of  the  same  day,  produced  similar  effects,  and  to  the  same 
degree,  as  35  grains  of  the  American  extract.  Eighty  grains  in  the  morning,  ninety  at 
noon  and  one  bjandred  at  night,  produced,  in  addition  to  the  usual  symptoms,  a  cerebral 
oppression  which  was  extremely  unpleasant.  He  had,  however,  cephalalgia  before 
taking  the  medicine  on  that  day.  The  pulse  was  reduced  two  or  three  beats  below  its' 
natural  frequency.  There  was  no  perceptible  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  urine 
during  these  experiments. 

From  these  results  we  must  conclude,  either  that  the  extracts  used  were  defective,  or, 
that  the  potency  of  this  medicine  has  been  overrated.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  former 
supposition  is  most  probable.  The  question  is  one  of  considerable  practical 
importance.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Earle  had  experimented  with  a  number  of 
different  articles,  both  American  and  English;  or,  that  those  used,  had  been  previously 
subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  The  profession  arc  under  much  obligation  to  him  fur 
these  observations. 


National  Medical  Convention. — The  New  York  State  Medical  Society  at  its  las  t 
annual  meeting,  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

"  Whereas^  it  is  believed  that  a  National  Convention  would  be  conducive  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  standard  of  Medical  Education  in  tlie  United  States,  and  whereas,  there 
is  no  mode  of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object,  witliout  concert  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  Societies,  Colleges,  and  institutions  of  all  the  States,  therefore, 

Hesolved,  That  tlie  New  York  State  Medical  Society  earnestly  recommend  a  Na- 
tional Convention  of  delegates  from  the  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges  in  the  whole 
Union,  to  convene  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  in  the  year 
1846,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  some  concerted  action  on  the  subject  set  forth  in  tho 
foregoing  preamble." 

Shall  this  plan  of  a  convention  be  carried  into  effect?  This  is  for  the  profession  in 
the  different  Stales  of  the  Union  to  decide.  We  hope  measures  have  been  taken  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Societies  and  Schools  of  the  several  States,  so  as  to  insure 
seasonable  action  upon  it.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  desirable  that  the  matters  which  will 
come  before  a  convention  be  discussed  tliroughout  the  country  by  means  of  medical  pe- 
riodicals, and  the  various  local  associations,  in  order  that  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
profession  may  be  elicited,  and  property  represented  by  the  delegates.  None  can  doubt 
the  propriety,  nay,  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  some  means  to  elevate  the 
standaM  of  medical  education,  and  advance  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  profession. 
There  seems  no  other  course  but  for  the  i)rofession  to  endeavor  by  its  own  action  to  ef- 
fect objects  so  desirable  to  itself,  and  still  more  important  to  the  public.  We  fervently 
hope  that  this  movement  will  meet  with  general  concurrence,  and  cordial  cooperation. 
Much  may  probably  be  done  by  Medical  Journals  toward  awakening  interest  in  the 
•measure,  and  we  trust  this  duty  will  not  be  omitted.     We  are  gratified  to  see  iu  the 

'W  Orleans  Journal  a  warm  approval  of  it.  The  Editors  say,  "wo  look  upon  iliis  as 
of  the  most  important  moves  ever  proposed  iu  regard  to  the  profession  in  this  coun- 
uid  we  sincerely  hope  the'call  will  be  responded  to  throughout  liio  Union." 


3*  For  acknowledgments  of  publications  &c.,  sec  cover — next  i>agu. 
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Notes  of  an  European  Tour.— No.  6. 


Commnoicated  fortlM  Baffiilo  Medical  Joornal,  by  F.  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  Profcuor  of  Sargery  in 

Geocva  Medical  College, 


Dear  M.  Switzerland. 

We  left  Vilieneuve  at  early  day-break:  and  travelling  on  through  Gex 
and  several  smaller  towns,  belonging  still  to  the  Canton  Vaud,  we  reached 
the  frontier  of  the  Valais  Canton  at  about  8  A.  M.  Here  the  Rhone 
rushes  through  a  deep  chasm  formed  apparently  by  a  rending  asunder 
of  that  long  and  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  Switzerland 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  bridge,  an  ancient  stone  structure,  built  by 
the  Romans,  rests  at  one  extremity  against  the  base  of  Dent  de  Morcles, 
and  at  the  other  against  the  perpendicular  sides  of  Dentdu  Midi;  it  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  of  prodigious  height,  guarded  at  one  end  by  a 
stone  tower  and  at  the  opposite  by  a  half  ruined  cnstlc.  Cr(kssing  this 
bridge  I  entered  '*where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingdom."  St.  Maurice,  Ao 
first  of  the  Valais  towns,  extends  from  the  bridge  close  between  the  moun- 
tain and  the  river,  being  little  more  than  a  single  narrow  street.  Here 
we  were  detained  nearly  three  hours,  waiting  for  the  Savoy  lino  (•< 
coaches. 

The  Valais  Canton  commencing  .at  this  '*barriero"  reaches  u|)wanl 
along  the  Rhone  towards  its  source;  and  from  henCe,  the  wliole  physical 
feotures  of  the  country  become  suddenly  changed.  Hitherto  the  valley 
had  been  wide  and  but  slightly  shaded  by  its  opposite  mountains;  from  St. 
Maurice  it  is  generally  narrow,  deep,  and  overhung  by  some  of  the  lof- 
tiest Alps:  until  now  the  soil  of  the  valley  had  been  wet  but  fertile,  here- 
after it  is  cold,  rocky,  and  sterile:  the  vilbges  we  had  passed  were  near, 
and  flourishing,  those  we  are  now  entering,  are  dirty  and  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  But  it  is  In  the  inhabitants  that  the  most  striking  contrast  in 
seen.  Here  live  a  race  of  beings  of  low,  dwarfish  stature,  with  idiotic 
heads  and  tallowy  complexion,  diseased,  deformed,  and  bearing  always 
marks  of  premature  old  age,  two  thirds  of  whom  carry  enormous  goitres 
and  thousands  of  whom  have  scarcSely  more  intelligence  than  the  swine 
with  which  they  kennel,  eat  and  die:  the  same  now  as  when  Juvenal  wrote 
'^quia  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus.'^ 

In  thb  dugustifig^icture  St..  Maurice  occupies  the  (bt^^toww^.,  \^\^^ 
situated  at  the  narrowest  and  deepest  pari  of  i\\©NtA\!&^.,  vj\\^^^  Ti\sciW>vc\ 
the  direction  of  the  valley  north  and  soul\\,  \V\e  a\:\i\  V\w^  \\\5>  V^^\  vv^w.v^- 
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sion,  so  that  the  inhabitants  vegetate  like  plants  in  a  cellar  atid  seem  filled 
with  a  cold,  watery,  stagnant  fluid 

A  cup  of  ''Cafe  aut  lait"  at  ihe  dirty  Post  House,  was  all  my  stomach 
would  receive,  and  taking  with  me  u  ragged,  toad-looking  guide,  who  with 
that  kind  of  instinct  which  belongs  to  the  dullest  of  his  profession,  had 
marked  me  from  my  companions  a«  a  foreigner,  I  sauntered  out  oh  a  tour 
of  observation.     Nearly  opposite  tl>e  "Post"  was  a  fountain  around  which 
were   gathered  some  dozen   or   more   women,    who  with   their  prayer 
books  were  just  returning  from  matin  service;  (this  Canton  you  know  is 
Catholic — the  doctrines  of  Luther  never  crossed  the  bridge  of  St.  Mau- 
rice,) not  one  of  whom,  1  was  impudent  enough  to  ascertain,  lacked  the 
'4umid  neck."     Near  the  bridge  1  noticed  several  buildings  or  rather  ca- 
verns forming  the  upper  side  of  the  street,  built  against  and  partly  hewn 
from  the  perpendicular  lace  of  the  rock,  closed  in  front  with  a  wall  of 
stone  and  a  rough  wooden  door,  which  was  reached  generally  by  a  bra- 
ken  and  steep  stairway  of  ten  or  twelve' steps.     One  of  these  1  was  pro- 
posing to  enter  and  had  already  ascended  more  than  half  the  steps,  when 
two  of  the  ugliest  looking  imps  I  ever  saw  began  to  assail  me  from  the 
door  with  dirt  and  pieces  of  stone,  accompanied  with  the  most  unnatural 
cries.     It  was  evident  that  .the  place  could  only  be   taken  by  storm,  and 
as  I  had  no  thought  of  any  thing  but  a  peaceable  entrance  I  immediately 
beat  a  retreat.     My  villainous  guide  who  stood  grinning  below  at  my  dis- 
comfiture, now  pomted  to  another  "hole"  a  little  beyond  where  he  inti- 
mated that  I  might  be  admitted  if  1  had  a  bntzen  to  spare;  the  terms  were 
reasonable  and  I  accepted.     A  similar  flight  of  stairs  led  to  an  open  door 
and  we  entered  without  ceremony.     It  was  a  small,  single  room,  one  side 
of  which  was  termed  by  the  moist,  black  rock;  the  door  served  the  triple 
j>urpo<e  of  place  of  entrance,  chimney  and  window.     A  few  extinguished 
efribers  near  the  back  wall  indicated   the  fire  place.     The  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  box  of  straw  for  abed,  a  table,  bench,  stools,  with  sundry  pk»- 
ces  of  broken  iron  which  might  have  been  called  cooking  utensils.     The 
occupants  of  this  place  were  a  squabby ,stupid  looking  woman, and  an  fhfant 
nearly  nak'ed,  and  \^hich  looked  more  like  a  young  kangaroo  than  Iiuinan 
ofE-^pring.     As  we  entered,  a  few  words  passed  between  my  guide  and  the 
woman,  wiiich  ended  in  a  half  idiotic  expression  of  pleasure  on  the  fiace-of 
the  latter  and  an  extension  of  her  filthy  hand  for  alms.     1  saw  how  ranch, 
it  had  cost  to  sustain  such  an  establishment — intellect,  health,  and  eyeiy 
thing  that  can  render  life  desirable — and  i  did  not  deny  the  claim. 

Leaving  St.  Maurice  we  passed  on  the  right  ''the  Hermitage,"  a  small 
chapel  placed  on  a  shelf  halfway  up  a  perpendicular  rock  and  accessible* 
only  by  a  narrpvV  and  di|Jicult  Stairway  which  winds  down  from  above.-^ 
The  occupant,  1  was  told,  is  a  solitary  monk.  Beyond  the  Hermitage, 
near  the. road,  is  a  snrjall  |  lain,  marked  by  tradition  as  the  "spot  where  xbe 
Tlieban  legioji  of  six  thousand  soldiers  refusing  to  abjure  Christianitr, 
was  executed  A.  D.  i302,  by  ordef,  of  the  Emperor  Maximian.  FartWer 
on,  the  road  bccohics  irregular,  nreser\ting  traces  of  an  avalanche  of  earth 
which  a  few  years  sinpe  slid  from  the  summit  of  Dent  du  Midi,  covering 
ihe  road,  orchards,  fields  a^id  dwellings;  granite  blocks  weighing  many 
tons  were  carried  down  with  such  force  ais  to  bury  fhemsclv^s  deep  in  the 
curi/j  below, f  '         '  '  ^'  '    ■       ■ 
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Mjirligny  is  the  next  town  and  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  its  neigh- 
bor, either  in  its  general  aspect  or  the  appearance  of  its  population. — 
The  ruined  tower  of  La  Batie,  formerly  the  palace  and  castle  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Sion,  is  situated  upon  a  high  hill  which  overlooks  the  town 
from  the  west.  Within  the  town  is  the  large  convent  of  St.  Augustine 
Monks,  from  which  the  Hospices  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  Simplon  are  re- 
gularly relieved.  Here  also  commences  the  St.  Bernard  track  across  the 
Alps,  rendered  famous  by  the  passage  of  Napoleon.  Leaving  to  Napo- 
leon all  the  glory  of  this  difficult  pass,  I  chose  to  cross  at  the  *'Simplon^' 
which  leaves  the  valley  about  50  miles  farther  up. 

For  a  kw  miles  after  leaving  Martigny,  we  drove  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  (which  here  flows  again  toward  the  west)  and  through  a 
{scene  of  almost  complete  desolation.  At  Riddes  we  again  took  the  right 
bank,  and  a  mile  farther  on  crossed  ihe  Licerne,  a  small  tributary  which 
descends  from  Mt.  Di.ibkrets  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  high,  and  along 
whose  southern  slope  the  track  of  an  avalanche  is  still  visible.  In  1714 
a  slide  of  unusual  extent  from  this  mountain  crushed  many  cottages  with 
their  inhabitants;  one  person  however  escaped  after  being  buried  three 
months.  His  hamlet,  built  of  stone,  had  not  broken  in,  and  supplied  with 
cheese  which  he  had  provided  for  winter,  and  water  which  trickled  through 
the  walls,  he  at  length  contrived  to  work  his  way  out. 

All  the  way  along  the  road  I  saw  stupid  beings,  dragging  themselves 
to  their  work  and  loitering  in  the  fields,  who  as  we  passed  would  stop 
and  gaze  always  with  the  same  unmeaning  stare.  The  cattle  even  looked 
rickety  and  the  horses  half  fed — vegetation  also  partook  of  the  same  sick- 
ly appearance;  the  grass  grew  wet  and  rank,  and  the  few  trees  of  applo 
and  pears  which  1  saw  were  gnarled  and  dwarfish. 

Looking  up  the  valley,  the  city  of  Sion  is  seen  situated  in  its  centre, 
which  with  its  two  castles  crowning  acouj)le  of  obruplemiucncesnear  the 
middle  of  the  town,  presents  as  seen  from  a  distance  a  highly  piclurcsqyc 
appearance.  As  we  approached  I  was  surprised  at  the  nj)pcarance  of  a 
military  encampment  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  tlio  whole  plain 
JMjjoining  the  road  Doing  covered  with  tents  and  soldiere:  and  we  enicnci 
tinder  the  gateway  of  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  Scduni,  nov/  the  See  of  u 
Catholic  Bishop  and  Capital  of  the  Valais  Canton,  amid  a  gay  scene  ol" 
dotting  banners  and  waving  plumes,  I  had  learned  at  Ceneva  tliat  con- 
^MBtable  popular  exciicment  existed  along  this  Valley  in  consequence  ol* 
the"  general  Diet  having  exercised  certain  authorities,  by  this  Cunton  and 
others  deemed  unconstitutional;  but  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  a[)- 
j^earanco  of  tlje  military  under  the  walls  of  Sion  was  that  in  obedience  to 
a  call  circulated  a  few  weeks  before  a  "convocation  extraordinaire  du 
Canton  du  Haut  ValaiV  JmwI  to-day  met  at  the  "Hotel  de  Ville"  of  Sion. 
This  was  considered  illeMl,  and  the  troops  were  assicmbled  by  order  of 
the  Diet  either  to  disj^liSc  or  intimidate  the  assembly,  or  perhaps,  in  case 
of  necessity  tostdrm'lhe  oity. 

This  ancient  city,  for  .several  centuries  a  fortified  ecclesinstical  resi- 
dence, one  of  whose  Bishops  had  impressed  upon  his  com  the  effigy  of  a 
Devil,  1  will  describe  to  you  by  quoting  verbatim  my  notes  made  when 
•afj^r  a  short  walk  I  returned  to  my  Hotel.  "Walls  broken;  streets  n-ii  - 
ro^,  crooked,  damp,  filthy;  crammed  with  soldiers,  priests,  9casQ.\\\s»^  "ajS^^vs  ^ 
jacks,  donkeys,  catt,  ^ogsand  parrots;  men  dwviT'aAx,  de'?ovu\vA,\Avivx\-o.^v:  - 
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black  and  devilish;  women  ill-fornied,  squabby,  goitrous,  yellow,  ugly^ 
wizard  looking,  with  dirty  valais  hats  or  wash  tubs  on  their  heads;  met  a 
priest  with  a  shorn  scalp,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  long  beard,  greasy 
frock  and  cowl,  rope  about  the  waist,  face  bespattered  with  snuff,  with  a 
tin  box,  and  pewter  cross,  begging  alms  to  pay  himself  for  praying  poor 
souls  out  of  purgatory.  (If  1  am  forced  t(/  stay  long  here  1  shall  ask  for 
his  prayers.)  Wooden  Madonnas  with  tin  crowns  at  every  corner;  hard- 
ware store  filled  with  fragments  of  old  iron,  rusty,  broken  locks  &c.t 
over  the  door  carved  armorial  bearings  representing  two  dragons  ram- 
pant; bookstore,  two  or  three  hundred  dirty  volumes,  with  piles  of  vilely 
executed  prints  of  Priests,  Saints,  Madonnas  &c.;  letter  paper  with  views 
of  Sion  from  a  distance;  milliner's  shop,  entered  at  window,  it  being  the 
only  door,  red  and  yellow  ribbons,  tawdi'y  bonnets  and  wooden  shoes  of 
all  sizes,  velvet  necklaces  with  large  gold  washed  clasps  to  adorn  the  front 
of  a  goitrous  tumor;  tailor's  shop,  pictures  of  Parisian  fashions  on  Paris* 
ian  dandies  at  windows,  contrasted  with  a  Valais  fpshion  on  a  Valais  tailor 
at  the  door;  hospital,  stone  building,  refused  admission;  returning  saw  two 
idiots  chattering  and  rocking  their  senseless  heads  at  each  other." 

At  Sierra,  a  few  miles  beyond  Sign,  conveyances  are  taken  to  the  warm 
baths  of  Leuk,  situated  five  thousand  feet  up  the  mountain.  The  pass  is 
extremely  narrow  and  was  defended  in  1799  by  an  inferior  force  of  Val- 
laisans  for  several  weeks  against  the  French,  but  the  Vallaisans  being 
compelled  finally  to  yield,  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  valley  were 
massacred  with  nearly  all  of  the  cretins,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  de- 
fend themselves.  The  waters  of  Leuk  have  a  temperature  of  about 
thirty-eight  degrees,  ancl  are  much  frequented  notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ty of  access,  and  the  fact  that  in  1719  and  1758  every  building  in  Leuk 
was  swept  away  by  avalanches. 

Ruined  castles  have  become  so  familiar  to  me  in  this  country  that  I 
scarcely  give  them  more  notice  in  passing  than  1  do  a  glacier  or  a  moun- 
tain peak;  three,  stand  upon  the  opposite  mountains  in  sight  of  Sion,  and 
were  once  the  strong  holds  of  freebooters,  who  kept  the  whole  adjacent 
country  in  awe;  above  Sierra  two  more  raise  their  crumbling  battlements 
on  the  left 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Visp  which  is  seen  opening  from  the  righti  lies 
the  j)ass  of  Mount  Cervin,  an  hour's  ride  within  which  is  situated  the  j^m- 
let  of  Grenchen,  where  Thomas  Platter,  a  physician  and  celebratwH^ 
former  was  born.  Briegg,  where  we  halted  for  the  night,  is  situatad  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Simplon  pass:  and  worn  out  with  inoeigHint 
labor,  watchfulness  and  excitement,  continued  ever  since  I  had  left  Ge- 
nuva,  I  was  happy  to  find  a  warm  fire,  an  excellent  supper  and  a  comfort- 
able bed.  ^ 

I  shall  now  have  done  with  this  valley  of  dilMI^,  this  strange  patholo- 

;ical  collection,  when  I  have  added  a  few  reflections.     I  think  no  one  can 

ruvel  through  this  Canton  without  being  convinced  that,  whatever  causes 

.nay  produce  goitre  elsewhere,  here  at  least  it  has  its  source  in  poverty, ' 

tilth,  indolence,  a  meagre,  coarse  diet,  humid  air  and  exclusion  from  light; 

causes,  which  from  the  peculiar  disinclination  of  the  inhabitants  to  mi- 

grate  or  marry  beyond  their  own  Canton,  have,  by  ceaseless  inheri^lnce 

i)een  accumulating  in  intensity  through  a  long  succession  of  generations; 

for  the  children  of  goitrous  parents  and  grand  ipti^TJbfc  we  genoprally  born 
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goitrOt>8,  and  the  intermarriage  of  persons  born  goilrouB  produces  a  cro- 
lin  offspring.  And  we  may  account  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  goi- 
tre here  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  from  the  more  pertect 
^combination  of  the  causes  enumerated,  especially  exclusion  from  pure  air 
€ind  light,  the  valley  being  the  deepest  in  Europe,  and  that  portion  of  it 
which  extends  betwef*n  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Martigny  being  very  narrow 
and  extending  directly  north  and  south,  is  visited  by  the  sun  only  a  few 
hours  of  iho  day;  while  the  parallel  mountains  which  verge  the  river,, 
and  the  lofty  barrier  of  Dent  du  Midi  and  Dent  de  Morclea  on  tl>e  north, 
and  St.  Bernard  on  the  south,  effectually  cut  off  the  wind  from  whatever 
l>oint  it  may  blow.  Here  theii  is  a  basin  of  stagnant  air  which  has  never 
been  stirred  since  the  mountains  took  their  present  form,  and  which  must 
forever  remain,  despite  what  art  or  civilisation  may  do,  given  up  to  this 
horrible  disease.  I 

Other  causes  have  been  assigned  for>lhe  existence  of  goitre  and  cre- 
tinism along  this  volley;  none  of  them  however,  will   bear   examination. 
The  "custom  of  carrying  burdens  upon  the  head"   so  universal  here,  is 
no  less  universal  among  the  peasantry  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
iC  it  was  adequate  to  the'  production  of  goitre  here,  it  would  prove  equally 
adequate  elsewhere.     The  ^'habitual  use  of  snow  water^*  by  the  Valais- 
ans  cannot  be  denied,  since  not  only  the  Rhone  itself,  but  all  its  small  tri- 
butaries and  even  most  of  the  springs  are  supplied  directly  by  the  giucici's 
which  are  forever  above  them.     Yet  how  much  this  has  to  do  with  the 
production  of  goitre  is  understood  when  it  is  known  that  a  removal  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  where  snow  water  mi^t  be  the  sole  drink,  is  the 
most  certain  cure  of  both  goitre  and  cretmism  and  that  if  the  transplan- 
tation occur  sufficiently  early  it  will  often  effectually  prevent  their  devel- 
opment.    Nor  can  I  ascribe  any   more  weight  to  the  large  amount  of 
**calcareous,  magnesian  and  silicious  particles'^  which  those  who  drink  iho 
waters  of  the  Rhone  necessarily  receive,  and  which  cotistantly  render  the 
river  turbid  and   cover  its  banks  with  a  while  sand,  since  neither  lime, 
magnesia  nor  si  lex  have  yet  been  shown  to  produce  goitre.     I  know  ma- 
ny districts  in  which  lime  is  the  only  rock  and  the  waters  are  highly  im- 
pregnated and  yet  the  malady  in  question  does  not  prevail — the  same  it  is 
not  denied,  may  be  said  of  many  primitive  regions — I  attach  also  great, 
importance  to  the" argument  that  if  foreign  particles  suspended  in  the  wai- 
ter was  actually  the  cause,  it  would  be  so  easily  ascertained,  that  it  cou4(l 
not  fail  of  having  been  known  long  since,  by  confining,  either  acciden- 
tally or  intentionally,  persons  still  residing  in  the  valley  to  snow  ojrtifi- 
cially  melted  apd  deprived  of  all  foreign  elements.     The  proof  woiild  be 
so  natural  and  easy  that,  I  say,  it  must  have  been  made  and  the  doubt  re- 
solved. ' 

r 

■■■ 

You  remember  mj  suddenly  formed  opinion,  when  I  saw  both  goitre 
and  scrofula  at  Geneva,  that  both  sprang  from  the  same  or  similar  sour- 
ces, which  opinion  I  declared  I  would  hold  with  the  privilege  of  changing 
if  1  found  occasion  hereafter.  The  opinion  is  connrmed.  I  do  not  say 
positively  that  the  diseases  are  the  same,  but  certainly  they  have  like 
causes  and  many  other  points  in  common.  Scrofula  is  hereditary,  so  is 
goitre;  goitre  oecyrsoflenest  in  children  of  light  complexion,  flaxen  haAc^ 
large  blue  eyes,  soft,  relaxed  fibres,  and  who  pte^etiX  wo\.  MTv^t^^'&\!^^  ^ 
precocity  of  intellect;  the  same  is  true,  of  sctoMa.    "^tsXtsA^OLXiS^VTsiN^VwiN. 
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We  term  a  scrofulous  hn^k.  Many  are  rickety  or  otherwise  defoniied,  yet 
•seldom  did  I  see  scrofulous  enlargement  in  tiie  absorbent  glandcs  of  the 
jieck,  and  as  I  believe,  becau^ti^  the  exintence  of  a  tumor  often  as  large  as 
the  head  and  sometimes  twice  as  large,  (Dr.  Mott  says  he  «aw  at  Mar- 
tigny  one  of  such  magnitude  that  '*the  poor  woman  was  obliged  to  crawl 
cdong  the  floor  upon  her  hands  and  feet  dragging  the  gigantic  dewlaj),  and 
pendulous  mass  after  her,'')  serves  as  a  sufficient  drain  and  prevents  their 
developemant — precisely  as  the  existence  of  one  large  scrofulous  tumor 
retards  the  growth  of  others,  while  it»  removal  is  followed  often  by  a  nu- 
merous crop  of  new  sprouts  along  the  whole  chain  of,  absorbents,  1  am 
aware  that  in  Scollund  scrofula  is  ccmunon  and  goitre  is  rare^  but  having 
travelled  some  among  the  peasantry  of  tlie  Highlands  and  the  adjacent 
valleys,  and  observed  their  habits,  jnodei  of  living,  climate,  1  am  con- 
vinced that tosay  the  least,  we  are  not  entitled  to  the  inference  drawn  by 
Dr.  Gibson  that  therefore,  scrofula  and  goitre  cannot  be  confounded. — 
Precisely  the  causes  which  produce  goitre  in  Switzerland,  fair  complex- 
ion, filthy  cabins,  meagre,  coarse  vegetable  diet,  exclusion  from  air  and 
light  exist  also  in  the  valleys  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  onl}*  in  a  less  de** 
gree  of  intensity— and  the  only  inference  which  could  be  legitimately 
made  would  be  that  these  causes  operating  moderately  produce  scrofula, 
and  operating  more  intensely  produce  goitre. 

Farther,  the  diseases  might  seem  to  have  a  common  source,  since  they 
are  subject  to  common  remedies.  Not  to  be  more  ptinicular,  I  may  men- 
tion the  use  of  iodine,  which  is  regarded  as  almost  equally  a  specific  for 
both, — tonics,cleanlinesss,nutritious  and  wholesome  diet,and  also  removal 
into  a  more  clear  and  invigorating  air,  I  might  also  add  that  while  ex- 
clusion from  light  alone  has  been  proven  by  experiment  to  produce  in 
dogs  **softening  of  the  bones  and  rickets"  (a  scrofulous  constitution)  so 
here  the  goitre  extends  to  dogs,  goats,  shee;),  cattle,  horses  &c. 


»,»  m,    ^.^  K.m 


Abstract  of  the  Reports 

of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  at  Buffalo  Bnrraeks,  from  Ist  July  1842,  to  30t/t  Jn,ne 
1845—3  years-^by  i?.  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Anuy. 


Communicated  for  the  Baffalo  Mcilical  Journal,  by  Lieut.  E.  tl.  LONCi.  M.  D.,  U.  hJ.  A. 


It  18  due  to  the  contributor  of  \\\v,  following  nrlicle,  to  statp  t!i;it  it  wns  subiuiitod  for 

'he  Journal  in  a  tabular  form,  prepared  with  much  care  and  lal)or.     It  \vasfuund,how. 

er,  that  it  could  not  be  presented  to  our  readers  in  this  fomi  without  l,cing  extended 

jr  several  pages,  which  would  impair  its  a])pc;irancc,  and   render  it  inconvenient 

easy  reference.     We  have  deemed  it  best,  ihcrclbre,  to  give 'the  facjs!  a  (lifFerent  ar- 

.gement,  in  order  to  render  them  more  readily  accessible,  and  fur  the  ssake  of  ^rea- 

r  condensation.     Our  thanks  arc  due  to  our  esteemed  friend   and  eorrebpondcui  for 

jia  valuable  communicoiioa.     We  hope  to  1) cur  from  him  frcqucndy.    The  cJus^iH- 

CMtioa  of  diseases  followed  in  this  abbiract  is  that,  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  thu^ 

Medical  DepartmeBt  of  the  United  Slates  Army.— Euitor, 
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Continued, — 18^2,  in  August,  1  case.  1844,  March,  2  cAses,  April, 
1  case.    November,  1  case.     Total  for  the  three  years,  5  cases. 

Intermittent. — 1842,  July,  47  cases.  August,  25  casea.  SeptembeFf  13 
cases.    October,  10  cases.    November,  11  cases.    December,  12  cases. — 

1843,  January,  6  cases.  February,  4  cases.  March,  3  cases.  April,  1  case. 
May,  4  cases,  June,  1  case.  July,  2  cases.  August,  1  case.  September,  1 
case.  October,  4  cases.  November,  1  case.  December,  1  case.  1844, 
May,  1  ca^e.  June,  5  cases.  September,4  cases.  November,6  cases.  De- 
cember, 1  case.     Total  nunfiber  of  cases,  168. 

Remittent  or  Bilious. — ^Two  cases  only  enter  into  the  report,  which 
occurred  September,  1844. 

Ephemeral. — Under  thi^  bead  6  cases  are  reported,  all  of  which  oc- 
curred in  October,  1843.     .  ' 

ERUPTIVK    FFA'ERS, 

Erysipelas —rln  June,  1843,  2  cn^es. 

Rubeola. — In  February,  1844,  1  case.  In  May,  1845, 6  cases,   in  June, 
1  case.     Total  number,  8. 
Scarlatina, — In  April,  1845,  1  case. 

DISEASES    OF   THE    GROANS   CONNECTED    WITH    DIGESTION. 

Cholera. — 1843,  April,  1  case.    May,  1  case.  July,  2  cases.    August, 

1  case.  November,  1  case,  1844,  October,  1  case. .  November,  1  case. 
Total  number,  8. 

Colica. — 1842,  September,  1  case.  1944,  Januaiy,  1  case.  June,  1 
case.     1845,  June,  2  cases.     Total  number,  5. 

Diarrhxa. — 1^42,  July,  27  ca^es.  August,  19  cases.  September,  13 
cases.  October,  2  cases.  November,  2  cases.  December,  5  cases.  1845, 
January,  3  cases.    March,  3  casts.    April,  2  cases.    May,  3"  cftses.   June, 

2  cases.  July,  16  cases,"  August,  18  cases.  September,  4  cases.  Decem- 
ber,3  cases.  1844,  January,  1  case.  February,  1  case.  March,  2  cases. 
June,  3  cases.  July,  24  cases.  August,  13  cases.  September,  11  cases. 
October,  2  cases*  November,  2  oases.  December,  1  case.  18J5,  Janua- 
ry, 2  cases.  February,  1  case.  March,  2  cases.  April,  2  cases.  May,  6 
cases.    June,  6  cases.     Total  number,  201. 

Dyscnteria  Acuta. — 1844,  June,  1  case.  1845,  January,  1  case. — 
Total  number,  2. 

Dysenleria  Chronica. — 1842,  November,  1  Ctise.    December,  1  case. 

1844,  June,  1  case.  November,  1  case.     Total  number,  4. 

Gastritis. — 1843,  August,  1  case.  September,  1  case.  Total  num- 
ber, 2. 

Hepatitis  Chronica. — 1844,  June,  1  case.  August,  1  case.  Total  num- 
ber, 2. 

Icterus. — 1843,  December,  1  case.  1844,  June,  1  case.  August,  1 
case      Total  number,  3. 

Ohsiipatio. — 1842,  July,  9  cases.    September,   1   case.    November,  1 

case.    December,  2  cases.     1843,  January,  1  case.   February,  1  case. — 

April,  lease.   June,  1  case.    July,  1  case.  August,  1  case.  September,  1 

^case.  .  1844,  August,  1  case.   September,  1  case.     November^  I  c^aa.; — 

April,  1  case.    1845,  May,  2  cases.  June^  \  case.    To\3B\xi\xtc{c^"t^^- 

Cynanche  Parotidea, — 1844,  February,!  case.  V.^tOa^^  c^^aea.  "^v^lt 
1  case.    August,  I  case.     Total  number,  B. 
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Tonsillitis, — 1842,  November,  1  cofie,  December,  3  cases.  1844, 
May,  1  case.     1845,  January,  1  case.     Total  number,  6. 

REHSJPIRATORY   STBTEM. 

Bronchitis, — ^In  March,  1843,  1  case. 

Ca/^rrAtw.*— 1842,  July,  64  cases.  August,  35  cases.  September,  1'^ 
cases,  October,  23  cases,.  November,'  32  cases*  December,  21  cases. 
1843,  January,  IQ  cases.  February,  30  cases.  March,  34  cases.  Apdl, 
27  cases.  May,  51  .cssee.  June,  92  cases.  July,  16  cases.  August,  6  case?. 
September.  9cases.  October,  17  cases.  November,  10  cases.  December, 
8  cases.  1844,  January,  10  cases.  February,  20  cases.  March,  15  cases. 
April,  14  cases.  May,  11  cases.  June,  6  cases.  July,  6  cases.  August,  19 
cases.  September,  5cases.  October,  11  cases.  November,  2  cases.  De- 
cember, 9  cases.  1845,  January,  10  cases  February,  15  cases  March, 
25  cases.  April,  18  cases.  May,  16  cases.  June,  12  cases.  Total  num- 
ber, 726. 

Hczraoptysis, — 1842,  July,  1  case.  1844,  March,  1  case.  Total  num- 
ber, 2. 

Pihisis  Pulmonalis, — 1842,  December,  1  case.  1844,  January,  1  case. 
Total  number,  2. 

Pleuritis, — 1842,  August,  4  cases  December,  1  case.  1843,  March, 
2  cases.  April,  2  cases.  May,  2  cases.  September,  1  case.  October,  1 
case.  1844,  January,  3  cases.  February,  1  case.  September,  1  case. 
October,  2  cases.  November,  1  case.  1845,  March,  2  cases.  April,  4  ca- 
ses.   May,  1  case.    June,  1  case.     Total  number,  29. 

Pneumonitis, — 1843,  July,  1  case.  September,  2  cases.  December,  2 
cases.  1844,  Jiimjary,  8  cases.  1845,  February,  1  case.  March,  1 
case.    April,  2  cases.    May,  1  case.     Total  number,  18. 

BRAIN    AND    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

Apoplexia, — 1843,  June,  1  case.    July,  2  cases.     Total  number,  3. 

Cephalalgia, — 1842,  August,  1  case.  September,  1  case.  November, 
lease.  1843,  May,  2  cases.  1844,  April,  1  case.  May,  1  case.  June,  1 
case.  1845,  March,  2  cases.  May,  1  case.  June,  1  case.  Total  num- 
ber, 13. 

Delirium  Tremens, — 1842,  August,  2  cases.  October,  2  cases.  No- 
vember, 2  cases.  December,  4  cases.  1843,  January,  2  cases.  Februa- 
ry, 2  cases.  March,  3  cases.  August,  1  case.  1844,  March,  1  case. — . 
April,  1  case.     Total  number,  20. 

Epilepsia, — 1842,  October,  1  case.  December,  1  case.  1843,  Janua- 
ry, 2  cases.  February,  1  case.  May,  1  case.  June,  4  cases.  July,  2  ca- 
ses. August,  1  case.  September,  1  case.  December,  1  case.  1845,  No- 
vember, 2  cases.     Total  number,  17  caser. 

Paralysis. — 1844,  February  1  case. 


*  The  nosological  distinction  between  catarrh  and  bronchitis  is  not  readily  defined: 

Writers  and  practition'erB  differ  very  much  as  rrspects  the   relative  application  of  the 

two  terms.     It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  tha  coses  included  in  these  repons 

nnt/cr  the'hcad  of  catuxrht  would  more  commonly,  and,  perhaps,   more  appropriately 

hocnUnd  casc^  of  bronchitis.— Edftor. 
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URINARY   AND    GENITAL    ORGANS. 
As  we  can  perceive  no  object  to  be  answered  in  stating   the  months  respectively  in 
which  the  cases  included  in  this  division  transpired,  we  give  simply  the  total  number 
for  the  whole  period.     Editor, 

Gonorrhma, — Number  of  cases,  73. 
Ischuria  et  Bysuria, — Number  of  cases,  23. 
Orchitis, — Number  of  cases,  18.  ' 

Syphilis  prim  et  secund. — ^Number  of  coses,  56. 

FIBROUS  AND   MUSCULAR  TISSUES. 

Rheumatism  acui, — 1844,  August,  1  case.  November,  1  case.  1845, 
April,  1  case.     Total  number,  3. 

Rheumatism  chron. — 1842,  July,  7  cases.  August,  2  cases.  Septem- 
ber, 5  cases.  October,  4  cases.  November,  9  cases.  December,  2  cases. 
1848,  January,  3  cases.  February,  5  cas«»s,  April,  2  cases.  May,  3  ca- 
ses. August,  1  case.  September,  2  cases.  October,  3  cases.  November, 
2  cases.  December,  1  case.  1844,  January,  2  cases.  June  3  cases.  Ju- 
ly, 3  cases.  August,  2  cases.  September,  5  cases,  October,  2  cases.  De- 
cember, 1  case.  1845,  February,  1  case.  March,  1  case.  May,  1  case. 
Total  number,  72. 

As  neuralgic  affections  have  not  a  place  in  the  tabic  from  which  these  cases  are  enu. 
meratcd,  we  mfer  that  the  nosological  cidssification  prescribed  to  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army,  does  notinclud«  them  under  this  head.  We  cannot  ispeak  definitely  on 
this  point,  and  have  no  means  of  obtaining,  at  once,  information  respecting  it.  If  it  be 
so,  there  is  occasion  to  suppose  that  cases  of  neuralgia  are  embraced  among  those  en- 
titled Chronic  Rheunatism.  Neuralgia  is  an  affection  quite  common  in  this  locality! 
and  the  great  number  of  the  cases  of  chronk;  rheumatism  in  these  reports,  compared 
with  those  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  will,  we  think,  surprise  our  readers,  un- 
less  we  adopt  this  explanation — Editor. 

ABSCESSES    AND   ULCEBS. 

We  give  only  the  sum  total  of  cases  included  in  the  remaining  divisions. — Editof. 
Phlegmon  et  abscess, — Total  number,  4. 
Ulcers. — Total  number,  149. 

WOUNDS   AyD    INJURIES. 

Am  bustio, — Total  number,  7. 
Contusio, — Total  number,  8. 
Luxatio, — Total  number,  3. 
Vulnus  incis. — Total  number,  58. 
V,  Punct, — Total  number,  7. 
V.  Sclopesticum, — Total  number,  1. 

ALL    OTflEE   DISEASES. 

Amaurosis, — Number  of  cases,  I. 
Delilitas. — NumbeT  of  cases,  5. 
Ebrietas, — Number  of  cases,  47. 
Hamorrhois. — Number  of  cases,  11. 
Hernia, — Number  of  cases,  10. 
Odontalgia, — ^Number  of  cases,  14. 
Ophthalmia, — Number  of  cases,  62. 
Otitis, — Number  of  cases,  8. 
Prolapsus  Ani, — ^Number  of  case?,  2. 
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Pkygiological  effects  of  Conium  Maeulatum — In  the  July  No.,  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Pliny  Earle  M.  D.,  Physician  to  Bloomingdalc  Asylum  for  the 
insane,  N.  Y.,  details  some  experiments  upon  his  own  person  to  determine  the  effects 
of  Conium,  and  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  taken  to  secure  its  specific  efTocts. 

He  commenced  with  an  extract  prepared  by  Lee  and  Butlor  of  Hartford  Conn.,  in 
doses  of  i  grain,  and  p^radually  increased  the  dose,  daily,  up  to  sixty  grains,  which  ho 
repeated  for  seven  successive  days.  The  effects  of  the  medicine  were  slight  vertigo 
and  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  when  25  grains  were  taken  morning,  noon,  and  evening; 
increase  of  vertigo,  and  feeling  as  if  the  eyes  were  swollen  and  protuberant  after  30  grs; 
weariness  and  weakness  in  £e  knees,  were  added  after  45  grs;  dimness  of  vision, 
a  peculiar  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  weakness  in  the .  biceps  hrachii  muscle,  and  some 
dilation  of  pupils  after  50  grs;  increase  of  all  the  precceding  symptoms,  with  tlie  addition 
of  double  vision  after  60  grs.  A  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  epigastrium  was  also 
perceived  after  taking  it  in  large  doses.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  tendency  to 
somnolency  was  produced. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  was  subsequently  made  with  an  extract  shortly 
bafbre  inported,  bearing  the  marit  of  Mander,  Weaver  &  Co.  No  sensible  effects  were 
produced  until  sixteen  grains  terrin  die  were  taken.  Sixty  grains  at  morning,  and 
seventy  at  noon  and  nighty  of  the  same  day,  produced  similar  effects,  and  to  the  same 
degree,  as  35  grains  of  the  American  extract.  Eighty  grains  in  the  morning,  ninety  at 
noon  and  one  bjandred  at  night,  produced,  in  addition  to  tlie  usual  symptoms,  a  cerebral 
oppression  which  was  extremely  unpleasant.  He  had,  however,  cephalalgia  before 
taking  the  medicine  on  that  day.  The  pulse  was  reduced  two  or  three  beats  below  its' 
natural  frequency.  There  was  no  perceptible  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  urino 
during  these  experiments. 

From  these  results  we  must  conclude,  cither  that  the  extracts  used  were  defective,  or, 
that  the  potency  of  this  medicine  has  been  overrated.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  former 
supposition  is  most  probable.  The  question  is  one  of  considerable  practical 
importance.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Earlc  had  experimented  with  a  number  of 
different  articles,  both  American  and  English;  or,  that  those  used,  had  been  previously 
subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  The  profession  arc  under  much  obligation  to  him  for 
these  observations. 


National  Medical  Convention.—The  New  York  State  Medical  Society  at  its  las  t 
annual  meeting,  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

"  Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  a  National  Convention  would  be  conducive  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  standard  of  Medical  Education  in  tlie  United  States,  and  whereas,  there 
is  no  mode  of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object,  without  concert  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  Societies,  Colleges,  and  institutions  of  all  the  Stales,  therefore, 

Hesolvedf  That  tlie  New  York  State  Medical  Society  earnestly  recommend  a  Na- 
tional Convention  of  delegates  from  the  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges  in  the  whole 
Union,  to  convene  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  in  the  year 
1846,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  some  concerted  action  on  the  subject  set  forth  in  tho 
foregoing  preamble." 

Shall  this  plan  of  a  convention  be  carried  into  effect?  This  is  for  the  profession  in 
the  different  States  of  tho  Union  to  decide.  We  hope  measures  have  been  taken  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Societies  and  Schools  of  the  several  States,  so  as  to  insure 
seasonable  action  upon  it.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  desirable  that  the  matters  which  will- 
come  before  a  convention  be  discussed  throughout  the  country  by  means  of  medical  pe- 
riodicals, and  the  various  local  associations,  in  order  that  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
profession  may  be  elicited,  and  property  represented  by  the  delegates.  None  can  doubt 
the  propriety,  nay,  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  some  means  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  medical  education,  and  advance  the  dignity  and  uacfulnoss  of  the  profession. 
There  seems  no  other  course  but  for  the  profession  to  cndeavt)r  by  its  own  action  to  ef- 
fect objects  so  desirable  to  itself,  and  still  more  important  to  the  public.  We  fervently 
hope  that  this  movement  will  meet  with  general  concurrence,  and  cordial  cooperation. 
Much  may  probably  be  done  by  Medical  Journals  toward  awakening  interest  in  the 
measure,  and  we  trust  this  duty  will  not  be  omitted.  We  arc  gratified  to  «ec  iu  the 
New  Orleans  Journal  a  warm  approval  of  it.  The  EditofHstiy,  "wo  look  upon  this  as 
one  of  the  most  important  moves  ovrr  proposed  in  regard  to  the  profcs«iou  iutliis  coun. 
try,  and  we  sincerely  hope  tho<call  will  be  responded  to  throughout  the  Union." 


O*  For  acknowledgments  of  publications  &c.,  see  cover — next  pai^e. 
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Notes  of  an  European  Tour.— No.  6. 


Commanicated  for  Um  BaflEalo  Medicsl  Joarnal,  by  F.  II.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 

Geneva  Medical  College, 


Dear  M.  Switzerland. 

We  left  Villeneuve  at  early  day-break:  and  travelling  on  tlirough  Gex 
and  several  smaller  towns,  belonging  still  to  the  Canton  Vaud,  we  reached 
the  frontier  of  the  Velais  Canton  at  about  8  A.  M.  Here  the  Rhone 
rushes  through  a  deep  chasm  formed  apparently  by  a  rending  asunder 
of  that  long  and  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  Switzerland 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  bridge,  an  ancient  stone  structure,  built  by 
the  Romans,  rests  at  one  extremity  against  the  base  of  Dent  de  Morel es, 
and  at  the  other  against  the  perpendicular  sides  of  Dentdu  Midi;  it  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  of  prodigious  height,  guarded  at  one  end  by  a 
stone  tower  and  at  the  opposite  by  a  half  ruined  castle.  CnKSsing  this 
bridge  I  entered  **where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingdom."  St.  Maurice,  Itio 
first  of  the  Valais  towns,  extends  from  the  bridge  close  between  the  moun- 
tain and  the  river,  being  little  more  than  a  single  narrow  street.  Here 
we  were  detained  nearly  three  hours,  waiting  for  the  Savoy  lino  of 
coaches. 

The  Valais  Canton  commencing  .^.t  this  "barriere'^  reaches  up  wan) 
along  the  Rhone  towards  its  source;  and  from  hentie,  the  whole  physical 
features  of  the  country  become  suddenly  changed.  Hitherto  the  valley 
had  been  wide  and  but  slightly  shaded  by  its  opposite  mountains;  from  St. 
Maurice  it  is  generally  narrow,  deep,  and  overhung  by  some  of  the  lof- 
tiest Alps:  until  now  the  soil  of  the  valley  had  been  wet  but  fertile,  here- 
after it  is  cold,  rockyf  and  sterile:  the  villages  we  had  passed  were  neat 
and  flourishing,  thos»e  we  are  now  entering,  are  dirty  and  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  Rut  it  is  in  the  inhabitants  that  the  most  striking  contrast  is' 
seen.  Here  live  a  race  of  beings  of  lowt '  dwarfish  stature,  with  idiotic 
heads  and  tallowy  complexion,  diseased,  deformed,  and  bearing  always 
marks  of  premcuure  old  age,  two  thirds  of  whom  carry  enormous  goitres 
and  thousands  of  whom  have  scarcely  more  intelligence  than  the  swine 
with  which  they  kennel,  eat  and  die:  the  same  now  as  when  Juvenal  wrote 
'^qnia  tumidum  guttur  miratur  ia  Alpibus." 

In  this  disgustmgqi^icture  St^.  Maurice  o<^upie8  the  fore^tc^vxxsi^^  ^^wv*^ 
sittiated  al  Ae  narrowest  and  deiiepest  part  of  l\\^NT5L\\?i^.,>NVct^  \sNs»ci  W>vc\ 
the  directfoD  of  the  ynUey  north  and  soul\\,  \\\e  axlx^  W^  \\\o  V^^v  w^^^'^ 
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sion,  SO  that  the  inhabitants  vegetate  like  plants  in  a  cellar  and  seem  iilledf 
with  a  cold,  watery,  stagnant  fluid 

A  cup  ot'  'KJafe  aut  lait"  at  ihe  dirty  Post  House,  was  all  my  stomach 
would  receive,  and  taking  with  me  a  ragged,  toad-looking  guide,  who  with 
that  kind  of  instinct  whjch  belongs  to  the  dullest  of  his  profession,  had 
marked  me  from  my  companions  as  a  foreigner,  I  sauntered  out  oh  a  toirr 
of  observation.     Nearly  opposite  the  "Post"  was  a  fountain  around  which 
were   gathered  some  dozen   or   more   women,    who  with   their  prayer 
books  were  just  returning  from  matin  service;  (this  Canton  you  know  is 
Catholic — tho  doctrines  of  Luther  never  crossed  the  bridge  of  St.  Mau- 
rice,) not  one  of  whom,  1  was  impudent  enough  to  ascertain,  lacked  the 
'•tumid  neck."     Near  the  bridge  I  noticed  several  buildings  or  rather  ca- 
verns forming  the  upper  side  of  the  street,  built  against  and  partly  hewn 
from  the  perpendicular  lace  of  the  rock,  closed  in  front  with  a  wall  of 
stone  and  a  rough  wooden  door,  which  was  reached  generally  by  a  bra- 
ken  and  steep  stairway  of  ten  or  twelve  steps.     One  of  these  1  was  pro- 
posing to  enter  and  had  already  ascended  more  than  half  the  steps,  when 
two  of  the  ugliest  looking  imps  I  ever  saw  began  to  assail  me  from  the 
door  with  dirt  and  pieces  of  stone,  accompanied  with  the  most  unnatural 
cries.     It  was  evident  that  .the  place  could  only  be  taken  by  storm,  and 
as  I  had  no  thought  of  any  thing  but  a  peaceable  entrance  I  immediately 
beat  a  retreat.     My  Villainous  guide  who  stood  grinning  below  at  my  dis- 
comfiture, now  pomted  to  another  *'hole"  a  little  beyond  where  he  inti- 
mated that  I  might  be  admitted  if  1  had  a  bntzen  to  spare;  the  terms  were 
reasonable  and  l  accepted.     A  similar  flight  of  stairs  led  to  an  open  door 
and  we  entered  without  ceremony.     It  was  a  small,  single  room,  one  side 
of  which  was  termed  by  the  moist,  black  rock;  the  door  served  the  triple 
j)urpo<e  of  place  of  entrance,  chimney  and  window.     A  few  extinguished 
ofribers  near  the  back  wall  indicated   the  fire  place.     The  furaituro  con- 
sisted of  a  box  of  straw  for  abed,  a  table,  bench,  stools,  with  sundry  pii.*- 
ces  of  l)roken  iron  which  might  have  been  called  cooking  utensils.     The 
occupants  of  this  place  were  a  squabby ,stupid  looking  woman, and  an  infant 
nearly  nak'ed,  and  >*hich  looked  more  like  a  young  kangaroo  than  !i(\]man 
ofE-^pring.     As  we  entered,  a  few  words  pnssed  between  my  guide  an<J  the 
woman,  which  ended  In  a  half  idiotic  expression  of  pleasure  on  the  face-of 
the  latter  and  an  extension  of  her  filthy  hand  for  alms.     I  saw  how  nnich," 
it  had  cost  to  sustain  such  an  establishment — intellect,  health,  and  eyfery 
thing  that  can  render  life  desirable — and  i  did  not  deny  tho  claim. 

Leaving  St.  Maurice  we  passed  on  the  right  "the  Hermitage,"  a  sninW 
chapel  placed  on  a  shelf  halfway  up  a  perpendicular  rock  and  accessible* 
only  by  a  narrp\V  and  dipicult  stairway  which  winds  down  from  abovc.-^ 
The  occupant,  I  was  told,  is  n  solitary  monk.  Beyond  the  Hermitage, 
near  the  road,  is  a  small  |  laii).  marked  by  tradition  as  thie'spot  where  tSbc 
Thcban  legioji  of  six  thousand  soldiers  refusing  to  abjure  Christ ianilt-, 
was  executed  A.  D.  5J()2,  by  ordsf.  of  the  Emperor  Maximian.  FartHter 
on,  the  road  becomes  irregular,  prcser^ting  traces  of  an  avalanche  of  earth 
which  a  few  years  sinpo  slid  frofn  the  summit  of  Dent  du  Midi,  coVoring 
the  road,  orchards,  fields  ap^  dwdlingg;  granite  blocks  weighing  niany 
ro/js  were  carried  down  with  such  force  oie  to  bury  f!ieinselv6s  deep  mjhe 
carl!)  below,' 
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Marligny  is  tho  next  town  and  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  its  neigh- 
hov,  either  in  its  general  aspect  or  the  appearance  of  its  population. — 
The  ruined  tower  of  La  Batie,  formerly  the  palace  and  castle  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Sion,  is  situated  upon  a  high  hill  which  overlooks  the  town 
from  the  west.  Within  the  town  is  the  large  convent  of  St.  Augustine 
Monks,  from  which  the  Hospices  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  Simplon  are  re- 
gularly relieved.  Here  also  commences  the  St.  Bernard  track  across  the 
Alps,  rendered  famous  by  the  passage  of  Napoleon.  Leaving  to  Napo- 
leon all  the  glory  of  this  difficult  pass,  I  chose  to  cross  at  tho  **Simplon'' 
which  leaves  the  valley  about  50  miles  farther  up. 

For  a  few  miles  after  leaving  Martigny,  we  drove  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  (which  here  flows  again  toward  the  west)  and  through  a 
scene  of  almost  complete  desolation.  At  Riddes  we  again  took  the  right 
bank,  and  a  mile  farther  on  crossed  ihe  Licerne,  a  small  tributary  which 
descends  from  Mt.  Di.iblerets  nearly  ten  thousand  feet  high,  and  along 
whose  southern  slope  the  track  of  an  avalanche  is  still  visible.  In  1714 
a  slide  of  unusual  extent  from  this  mountain  crushed  many  cottages  with 
their  inhabitants;  one  person  howcvier  escaped  after  being  buried  three 
months.  His  hamlet,  built  of  stone,  had  not  broken  in,  and  supplied  with 
cheese  which  he  had  provided  for  winter,  and  water  which  trickled  through 
the  walls,  ho  at  length  contrived  to  work  his  way  out. 

All  the  way  along  the  road  I  saw  stupid  beings,  dragging  themselves 
to  their  work  and  loitering  in  the  fields,  who  as  we  passed  would  stop 
and  gaze  always  with  the  same  unmeaning  stare:.  The  cattle  even  looked 
rickety  and  the  horses  half  fed — vegetation  also  partook  of  the  same  sick- 
ly appearance;  the  grass  grew  wet  and  rank,  and  the  few  trees  of  applo' 
and  pears  which  1  saw  were  gnarled  and  dwarfish. 

Looking  up  the  valley,  the  city  of  Sion  is  seen  situated  in  its  centre, 
which  with  its  two  castles  crowning  a  coujjlc  ornbruplemiumcesnear  the 
middle  of  the  town,  presents  as  seen  from  a  distance  a  highly  piclurcsqyc 
appearance.  As  we  approached  I  was  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a 
military  encampment  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  whole  plain 
adjoining  the  road  Doing  covered  with  tents  and  sokliei-s:  and  we  enicrtd 
under  the  gateway  of  the  ancient  Capital  of  tho  Seduni,  nov/  liie  See  of  a 
Catholic  Bishop  and  Capital  of  the  Valais  Canton,  amid  a  gay  scene  of 
dealing  banners  and  waving  plumes,  I  had  learned  at  Geneva  that  con- 
WBTiible  popular  excitement  existed  along  this  Valley  in  C()nsec|uenco  of 
tluD*  general  Diet  having  exercised  certain  authorities,  by  this  Canton  and 
others  deemed  unconstitutional;  but  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  a[)- 
|>earanco  of  tl|e  military  under  the  walls  of  Sion  was  that  in  obedience  lo 
a  call  circulated  a  few  weeks  before  a  "convocation  extraordinaire  du 
Canton  du  Haut  Valaife"  JmwI  to-day  met  at  tho  "Hotel  de  Villo"  of  Sion. 
This  was  considered  iUe^H,  and  tho  troops  were  assembled  by  order  ^f 
the  Diet  either  to  disjAlR  or  intimidate  the  assembly,  or  perhaps,  in  case 
of  necessity  to-stdrmlhe  city. 

This  ancient  city,  for  several  centudes  a  fortified  ecclesiastical  resi- 
dence, one  of  whose  Bishops  had  impressed  upon  his  com  the  effigy  of  a 
Devil,  I  will  describe  to  you  by  quoting  verbatim  my  notes  made  when 
•after  a  short  walk  I  returned  to  my  Hotel.  "Walls  broken;  streets  nnr- 
ro«fr,  crooked,  damp,  filthy;  crammed  with  soldiers,  priests,  peasants^  ^<^^v^> 
jocks, donkeys,  call,  ^^gsand parrots;  men dwdr\.UV\,  AofevwwA^X^tvot-oNv.:.., 
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black  and  devilish;  women  ill-fornted,  squabby,  goitrous,  yellow,  ugly^ 
wizard  looking,  with  dirty  valais  hats  or  wash  tubs  on  their  heads;  met  a 
priest  with  a  shorn  scalp,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  long  beard,  greasy 
frock  and  cowl,  rope  about  the  waist,  face  bespattered  with  snuff,  with  a 
tin  box,  and  pewter  cross,  begging  alms  to  pay  himself  for  praying  poor 
souls  out  of  purgatory.  (If  1  am  forced  td  stay  long  here  1  shall  ask  for 
his  prayers.)  Wooden  Madonnas  with  tin  crowns  at  every  corner;  hard- 
ware store  tilled  with  fragments  of  old  iron,  rusty,  broken  locks  &c.» 
over  the  door  carved  armorial  bearings  representing  two  dragons  ram- 
pant; bookstore,  two  or  three  hundred  dirty  volumes,  with  piles  of  vilely 
executed  prints  of  Priests,  Saints,  Madonnas  &c.;  letter  paper  with  views 
of  Sion  from  a  distance;  milliner's  shop,  entered  at  window,  it  being  the 
only  door,  red  and  yellow  ribbons,  tawdi'y  bonnets  and  wooden  shoes  of 
all  sizes,  velvet  necklaces  with  large  gold  washed  clasps  to  adorn  the  front 
of  a  goitrous  tumor;  tailor's  shop,  pictures  of  Parisian  fashions  on  Paris* 
ian  dandies  at  windows,  contrasted  with  a  Valais  fpshion  on  a  Valais  tailor 
at  the  door;  hospital,  stone  building,  refused  admission;  returning  saw  two 
idiots  chattering  and  rocking  their  senseless  heads  at  each  other." 

At  Sierra,  a  few  miles  beyond  Sign,  conveyances  are  taken  to  the  warm 
baths  of  Leuk,  situated  five  thousand  feet  up  the  mountain.  The  pass  is 
extremely  narrow  and  was  defended  in  1799  by  an  inferior  force  of  Val- 
laisans  for  several  weeks  against  the  French,  but  the  Vallaisans  being 
■  compelled  finally  to  yield,  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  valley  were 
massacred  with  nearly  all  of  the  cretins,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  de- 
fend themselves.  The  waters  of  Leuk  have  a  temperature  of  about 
thirty-eight  degrees,  and  are  much  frequented  notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ty of  access,  and  the  fact  that  in  1719  and  1758  every  building  in  Leuk 
was  swept  away  by  avalanches. 

Ruined  castles  have  become  so  familiar  to  me  in  this  country  that  I 
scarcely  give  them  more  notice  in  passing  than  I  do  a  glacier  or  a  moun- 
tain peak;  three,  stand  upon  the  opposite  mountains  in  ^ightof  Sion,  and 
were  once  the  strong  holds  of  freebooters,  who  kept  the  whole  adjacent 
country  in  awe;  above  Sierra  two  more  raise  their  crumbling  battlements 
on  the  \ci\. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Visp  which  is  seen  opening  from  the  righti  lies 
the  pass  of  Mount  Cervin,  an  hour's  ride  within  which  is  situated  thejte™- 
let  of  Grenchen,  where  Thomas  Platter,  a  physician  and  celebrataoFil^ 
former  was  born.  Briegg,  where  we  halted  for  the  night,  is  situatrf  nt 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Simplon  pass:  and  worn  out  with  inoefi^ant 
labor,  watchfulness  and  excitement,  continued  ever  since  I  had  leftGe- 
iiava,  I  was  happy  to  find  a  warm  fire,  an  excellent  supper  and  a  comfort- 
able bed.  *% 

I  shall  now  have  done  with  this  valley  of  doHdlie,  this  strange  patholo- 
gical collection,  when  I  have  added  a  few  reflections.  1  think  no  one  can 
travel  through  this  Canton  without  being  convinced  that,  whatever  causes 
may  produce  goitre  elsewhere,  here  at  least  it  has  Its  source  in  poverty, ' 
tilth,  indolence,  a  meagre,  coarse  diet,  humid  air  and  exclusion  from  light; 
causes,  which  from  the  peculiar  disinclination  of  the  inhabitants  to  mi- 
grate or  marry  beyond  their  own  Canton,  have,  by  ceaseless  inheritance 
decn  accamuiat'mg  in  intensity  through  a  Ion?  succession  of  generationis; 
iTor  the  children  of  goitrous  parents  and  grand  paiintfei  are  genarally  horn 
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goitrotia,  and  the  intermarriage  of  persons  born  goitrous  produces  a  cre- 
tin offspring.  And  we  rnay  account  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  goi- 
tre here  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Burope,  from  the  mure  pertect 
tiotnbinution  of  the  causes  enumerated,  especially  exclusion  from  pure  air 
«ind  light,  the  valley  being  the  deepest  in  £urope,  and  that  portion  of  it 
which  extends  betwei*n  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Martigny  being  very  narrow 
and  extending  directly  north  and  south,  is  visited  by  the  sun  only  a  few 
hours  of  the  day;  while  the  parallel  mountains  which  verge  the  river,, 
nnd  the  lofty  barrier  of  Dent  du  Midi  and  Dent  de  Morclea  on  tlm  north, 
and  St.  Bernard  on  the  south,  effectually  cut  off  the  wind  from  whatever 
|K>int  it  may  blow.  Here  then  is  a  basin  of  stagnant  air  which  has  never 
been  stirred  since  the  mountains  took  their  present  fbrm^  and  which  must 
forever  remain,  despite  what  art  or  civilisation  may  do,  given  up  to  this 
horrible  disease.  I 

Other  causes  have  been  assigned  for -the  existence  of  goitre  nnd  cre- 
tinism along  this  valley;  none  of  them  however,  will   bear  examination. 
The  "custom  of  carrying  burdens  upon  the  head"   so  universal  here,  is 
no  less  universal  among  the  peasantry  in  nearly  all  pans  of  Europe,  and 
}{'  it  was  adequate  to  the*  production  of  goitre  here,  it  would  prove  equally 
adequate  elsewhere.     The  ^'habitual  use  of  snow  wateH'  by  the  Valais- 
ans  cannot  be  denied,  since  not  only  the  Rhone  itself,  but  all  its  small  tri- 
butaries and  even  most  of  the  springs  are  supplied  directly  by  the  gluciei-s 
which  are  forever  above  them,     x  et  how  much  this  has  to  do  with  the 
production  of  goitre  is  understood  when  it  is  known  that  a  removal  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  where  snow  water  must  be  the  sole  drink,  is  the 
most  certain  cure  of  both  goitre  and  cretmism  and  that  if  the  transplan- 
tation occur  sufficiently  early  it  will  often  eilbctually  prevent  their  devel- 
opment.    Nor  can  1  ascribe  any  more  weight  to  the  large  amount  of 
^^calcareous,  magnesian  and  silicious  particles'^  which  those  who  drink  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone  necessarily  receive,  and  which  cotistantly  render  the 
river  turbid  and   cover  its  banks  with  a  white  sand,  since  neither  lime, 
magnesia  nor  silex  have  yet  been  shown  to  produce  goitre.     I  know  ma- 
ny districts  in  which  lime  is  the  only  rock  nnd  the  waters  are  highly  im- 
pregnated and  yet  the  malady  in  question  does  not  prevail — the  same  it  is 
not  denied,  may  be  said  of  many  primitive  regions — I  attach  also  great, 
importance  to  the' argument  that  if  foreign  particles  suspended  in  the  wai- 
ter was  actually  the  cause,  it  would  be  so  easily  ascertained,  that  it  coutlJ 
not  fail  of  having  been  known  long  since,  by  confining,  either  acciden- 
tally or  intentionally,  persons  still  residing  in  the  valley  to  snow  aitifi- 
cially  melted  and  deprived  of  all  foreign  elements.     The  proof  woiiid  bo 
so  natural  and  easy  that,  I  say,  it  must  have  been  made  and  the  doubt  re- 
solved. ■  5 

■i 

You  remember  mj  -suddenly  formed  opinion,  when  I  saw  both  goitre 
and  scrofula  at  Geneva,  that  both  sprang  from  the  same  or  similar  sour- 
ces, which  opinion  I  declared  I  would  hold  with  the  privilege  of  changing 
if  1  found  occasion  hereafter.  The  opinion  is  confirmed.  I  do  not  say 
positively  that  the  diseases  are  the  same,  but  certainly  they  have  like 
causes  and  many  other  points  in  common.  Scrofula  is  hereditary,  so  is 
goitre;  goitre  occurs of\enest  in  children  of  light  complexion,  flaxen  hair, 
large  blue  ^es,  soft,  relaxed  fibres,  and  who  present  not  vi(vCt^tcs^<^T^  "^ 
precocity  of  int^lect;  the  same  is  trueo?  sctotu\ti.    Nt\TSA'%T^xv'^VTiN^^V^^- 
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We  term  a  scrofulous  Icwk.  Many  are  rickety  or  otherwise  dolbnued,  yet 
•seldom  did  I  see  scrofuloys  enlargement  in  tiie  absorbent  glands  of  the 
jieck,  and  as  I  believe,  becausw  the  exintence  of  a  tumor  often  as  large  as 
the  head  and  sometimes  twice  as  large,  (Dr.  Mott  says  he  saw  at  Mar- 
tigny  one  of  such  magnitude  that  '*the  poor  woman  was  obliged  to  crawl 
along  the  floor  upon  her  hands  and  feet  dra-f^ging  the  gigantic  dewlap,  and 
pendulous  mass  after  her,")  serves  as  a  sufficient  drain  und  prevents  their 
.  developemsnt — precisely  as  the  existence  of  one  large  scrofulous  tumor 
retards  the  growth  of  others,  while  its  removal  is  followed  often  by  a  nu- 
merous crop  of  new  sprouts  along  the  whole  chain  of,  absorbents,  I  am 
aware  that  in  Scotland  scrofula  is  common  and  goitre  is  rare^  but  having 
travelled  some  among  the  peasantry  oi*  the  Highlands  and  the  adjacent 
valleysi  and  observed  their  habits,  modes  of  Uving,  climate,  i  am  con- 
vinced that  to  say  the  least,  we  are  not  entitled  to  the  inference  drawn  by 
Dr.  Gibson  that  ihereforer,  scrofula  and  goitre  cannot  be  confounded.— 
Precisely  the  causea  which  produce  goitre  in  Switzerland,  fair  complex- 
ion, filthy  cabins,  meagre,  coarse  vegetable  diet,  exclusion  from  air  and 
light  exist. also  in  the  valleys  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  only  in  a  less  de- 
gree of  intensity— and  the  only  inference  vyhich  could  be  legitimately 
made  would  be  that  these  causes  opsrating  moderately  produce  scrofula, 
and  operating  more  intensely  produce  goitre. 

Farther,  the  diseases  might  seem  to  have  a  common  source,  since  they 
are  subject  to  common  remedies.  Not  to  be  more  ptiriicular,  1  may  men- 
tion the  use  of  iodine,  which  is  regarded  as  almost  equally  a  specific  for 
both, — tonics,cleanlinesss,nutritious  and  wholesome  diet,and  also  removal 
into  a  more  clear  and  invigorating  air.  I  might  also  add  that  while  ex- 
clusion from  light  alone  has  been  proven  by  experiment  to  pi*oduco  in 
dogs  *»softening  of  the  bones  and  rickets"  (a  scrofulous  constitution)  so 
here  the  goitre  extends  to  dogs,  goats,  sheep,  cattle,  horses  &c. 
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Communicated  for  the  Bafl'alo  Medical  Journal,  by  Lieut.  E.  R.  LONG.  iM.  D.,  V.  ».  A. 


It  is  due  to  the  contributor  of  the  following  arlifile,  lo  statp  fli.it  it  was  stibiuiuod  for 
ihe  Journal  in  a  tabular  form,  prepared  wiih  much  care  and  labor.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  it  could  not  be  presented  to  our  readers  in  this  fomi  without  being  extended 
over  several  pages,  which  would  impair  its  a])pcarancc,  and  n-ndcr  it  inconvenient 
for  easy  reference.  We  have  deemed  it  best,  therefore,  to  givctlie  fac!;!  a  (lifferent  ar- 
rangement, in  order  to  render  them  more  readily  accessible,  and  for  the  sake  of  i,M'ca- 
tcr  condensation.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  our  esteemed  frieml  and  correj«pondeni  fur 
hia  valuable  communicaiioix.  Wc  hope  to  hear  from  him  frequently.  The  clussifi- 
catioD  of  diseases  followed  in  this  abytract  is  that,  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  lho«' 
Medical  Department  of  the  United  Stales  Anny. — Editor. 
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■    FEVERS. 

Continued, — 18^,  in  August,  1  cose.  1844,  March,  2  cases*  April, 
1  case.    November,  1  case.     Total  for  the  three  years,  5  cases. 

Intermittent. — 1842,  .luly,  47  cases.  August,  *^5  cases.  September*  13 
cases.    October,  10  cases.    November,  11  cases.    December,  12  cases. — 

1843,  January,  6  ca^es.  February,  4  cases.  March,  3  cases.  April,  1  case. 
May,  4  cases.  June,  1  case.  July,  2  cases.  August,  1  ca«e.  September,  1 
case.  October,  4  cases.  November,  1  case.  December,  1  case.  1844, 
May,  1  case.  June,  5  cases.  September,4  cases.  November,6  cases.  De- 
cember, 1  case.     Total  nunfiber  of  cases,  168. 

Remittent  or  Bilious. — Two  cases  only  enter  into  the  report,  which 
occurred  September,  1844.  .    . 

Ephemeral. — Under  thid  head  6  cases  are  reported,  nil  of  which  oc- 
curred in  October,  1843. 

ERUPTIVE    FEVERS. 

Erysipelas —rln  June,  1843,  2  ca^es. 

Rubeola. — In  February,  1844,  1  caso.  In  May,  1845, Ceases,  in  June^ 
1  case.     Total  number,  8. 

Scarlatina. — In  April,  1845,  1  case. 

DISEASES   OF  THE    GROANS   CONNECTED    WITH    DIGESTION. 

Cholera. — 1843,  April*  lease.    May,  1  case.  July,  2  cases.    August, 

1  case.  November,  1  case.  1844,  October,  1  case. .  November,  1  case. 
Total  number,  8. 

Colica. — 1842,  September,  1  case.  19.44,  Januaiy,  lease,  June,  1 
case.     1845,  June,  2  cases.     Total  number,  5.^ 

Diarrhxa. — 1842,  July,  27  ca^es.  August,' 19  cases.  September,  13 
cases.  October,  2  cases.  November,  2  cases.  December,  5  cases.  1845, 
January,  3  cases.    March,  3  cnsis.    April,  2  cases.    May,  3  cftses.   June, 

2  cases.  July,  16  cases.'  August,  18  cases.  September,  4  cases.  Decem- 
ber,3  cases.  1844,  January,  1  case. .  February,  1  case.  March,  2  cases. 
June,  3  cases.  July,  24  cases.  August,  13  cases.  September,  11  cases. 
October,  2  cases.  November,  2  oases.  December,  1  case.  18J5,  Janua- 
ry, 2  cases.  February,  1  case.  March,  2  cases.  April,  2  cases.  May,  6 
cases.    June,  6  cases.     Total  number,  201. 

Dysenteria  Acuta. — 1844,  June,  1  case.  1845,  January,  1  case. — 
Total  number,  2. 

Dysenteria  Chronica. — 1842,  November,  1  Ctise.    December,  1  case. 

1844,  June,  1  case.  November,  1  case.     Total  number,  4. 

Gastritis. — 1843,  August,  1  case.  September,  1  case.  Total  num- 
ber, 2. 

Hepatitis  Chronied. — 1844,  June,  1  case.  August,  1  case.  Total  num- 
ber, 2. 

Icterus. — 1843,  December,  1  case.  1644,  June,  1  case.  August,  1 
case      Total  number,  3. 

Ohstipatio. — 1842,  July,  9  cases.    September,   1   case.    November,  1 

case.    December,  2  cases.     1843,  January,  1  case.   February,  1  case. — 

April,  lease*   June,  1  case.    July,  1  case.   August,  1  case.  September,  1 

^case.  .  1844,  August*  1  case.   September,  1  c^ise.     November,  1  case^ — 

April,  1  case.    1845,  May,  2  cases.  June,  1  case.     Total XkVvrcJoet.^'^^ 

Cynanche  Parotidea. — 1844,  February,!  caso,  V.ixTe)^,^  c^^^^,  ^^^ 
1  case.    August,  I  cnse.     Total  number,  B. 
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Tonsillitis. — 1842,  November,  1  case,  December,  3  cases.  1844, 
May,  1  case.     1845,  January,  1  case.     Total  number,  $. 

RfiBFIRATOkY   SYSTEM. 

Bronr.hilis, — ^In  March,  1843,  1  case. 

Cfl^rrAiw.*— 1842,  July,  54  cases.  August,  35  cases.  September,  1'^ 
cases,  October,  23  cases*  November,'  32  cases.  December,  21  cases* 
1843,  January,  IQ  cases.  February,  30  cases.  March,  34  cases.  April, 
27  cases.  May,  51  .esses.  June,  92  cases.  July,  16  cases.  August,  6  cases. 
September.  9cases.  October,  17  cases.  November,  10  cases.  December, 
8  cases.  1844,  January,  10  cases.  February,  20  cases.  March,  15 cases. 
April,  14  cases.  May,  11  cases.  June,  6  cases.  July,  6  cases.  August,  19 
cases.  September,  5ca&es.  October,  11  cases.  November,  2  cases.  De- 
cember, 9  cases.  1845,  January,  10  cases  February,  15  cases  March, 
25  cases.  April,  18  cases.  May,  16  cases.  June,  12  cases.  Total  num- 
ber, 726. 

Hmmoptysis* — 1842,  July,  1  case.  1844,  March,  1  case.  Total  num- 
ber, 2. 

Pihisis  Pulmonalis, — 1842,  December,  1  case.  1844,  January,  1  case. 
Total  number,  2. 

P/6Mn7i«.— 1842,  August,  4  cases  December,  1  case.  1843,  March, 
2  cases.  Apiril,  2  cases.  May,  2  cases.  September,  1  case.  October,  1 
case.  1844,  January,  3  cases.  February,  1  case.  September,  1  case, 
October,  2  cases.  November,  1  case.  1845,  March,  2  cases.  April,  4  ca- 
ses.   May,  1  case.    June,  1  case.     Total  number,  29. 

Pneumonitis,— ISAZf  July,  1  case.  September,  2  cases.  December,  2 
coses.  1844,  Jamaaj'y,  8  cases.  1845,  February,  1  case.  March,  1 
case.    April,  2  cases.    May,  1  case.     Total  number,  18. 

BRAIN    AND   NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

Apoplexia. — 1843,  June,  1  case,    July,  2  cases.     Total  number,  3. 

Cephalalgia. — 1842,  August,  1  case.  September,  1  case.  November, 
lease.  1843,  May,  2  cases.  1844,  April,  1  case.  May,  1  case.  June,  1 
case.  1845,  March,  2  cases.  May,  1  case.  June,  1  case.  Total  num- 
ber, 13. 

Delirium  Tremens, — 1842,  August,  2  cases.  October,  2  cases.  No- 
vember, 2  cases.  December,  4  cases.  1843,  January,  2  cases.  Februa- 
ry, 2  cases.  March,  3  cases.  August,  1  case.  1844,  March,  1  case. — 
April,  1  case.     Total  number,  20. 

Epilepsia, — 1842,  October,  1  case.  December,  1  case.  1843,  Janua- 
ry, 2  cases.  February,  1  case.  May,  1  case.  June,  4  cases.  July,  2  ca- 
ses. August,  1  case.  September,  1  case.  December,  1  case.  1845,  No- 
vember, 2  cases.     Total  number,  17  ccubbf. 

Paralysis. — 1844,  February  1  oaise. 


*  The  nosological  distinction  between  catarrh  and  bronchitis  is  not  readily  defined: 

Writers  and  practitionen  differ  very  much  as  rrspects  the   relative  application  of  the 

two  terms.     It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  eases  included  in  these  reports 

nnJer  the  iiend  of  catarrh,  would  more  commonly,  and,  pcrhops,  more  appropriately 

hr  called  cases  of  hronchitis. — KDrroR. 
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URINARY   AND    GENITAL    ORGANS. 
As  we  can  perceive  no  object  to  be  answered  in  stating   the  months  respectively  in 
which  the  cases  included  in  thia  division  transpired,  we  give  simply  the  total  number 
for  the  whole  period.    Editor, 

Gonorrh(Ba. — Number  of  cases,  73. 
Ischuria  et  Bysuria, — Number  of  cases.  23. 
Orchitis, — Number  of  cases,  18. 
Syphilis  prim  et  secund, — ^Number  of  cases,  56. 

FIBROUS  AND   MUSCULAR   TISSUES. 

Rheumatism  flCMi.~1844,  August,  1  case.  November,  1  case.  1845, 
April,  I  case.     Total  number,  3. 

Rheumatism  chron, — 1842,  July,  7  cases.  August,  2  cases.  Septem- 
ber, 5  cases.  October,  4  cases.  November,  d  cases.  December,  2  cases. 
1848,  January,  3  cases.  February,  5  ca&*s,  April,  2  cases.  May,  3  ca- 
ses. August,  1  case.  September,  2  cases.  October,  3  cases.  November, 
2  cases.  December,  1  case.  1844,  January,  2  cases.  June  3  cases.  Ju- 
ly, 3  cases.  August,  2  cases.  September,  5  cases,  October,  2  cases.  De- 
cember, 1  case.  1845,  February,  1  case.  March,  1  case.  May,  1  case. 
Total  number,  72. 

As  neuralgic  affections  have  not  a  place  in  the  table  from  which  these  cases  are  enu- 
merated, we  mfer  that  the  nosological  classification  prescribed  to  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army,  does  not  include  them  under  this  head.  We  cannot  speak  definitely  on 
this  point,  and  have  no  means  of  obtaining,  at  once,  information  respecting  it.  If  it  be 
so,  there  is  occasion  to'suppose  that  cases  of  neuralgia  are  embraced  among  those  en- 
titled Chronic  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia  is  an  affection  quite  common  in  this  localityi 
and  the  great  number  of  the  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  in  these  reports,  compared 
with  those  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  will,  we  think,  surprise  our  readers,  un. 
less  we  adopt  this  explanation — Editor. 

ABBCESSES    AND   ULCERS. 
We  give  only  the  sum  total  of  cases  included  in  the  remaining  divisions. — Eoitof. 
Phlegmon  et  abscess, — Total  number,  4. 
Ulcers, — Total  number,  149. 

WOUNDS   A^D    INJURIRS. 

Am  hustio, — Total  number,  7. 
Contusio, — Total  number,  8. 
huxatio, — Total  number,  3. 
Vulnus  incis, — Total  number,  58. 
V,  Punct, — Total  number,  7. 
V,  Sclopesticum, — Total  number,  1." 

ALL   OTflEft   DISEASES. 

Amaurosis, — Number  of  cases,  1. 
Dehilitas, — Numbej*  of  cases,  5. 
Ebrietas, — Number  of  cases,  47. 
Hcemorrhois, — Number  of  cases,  11. 
Hernia, — Number  of  cases,  10. 
Odontalgia, — Number  of  cases,  14. 
Ophthalmia^ — Number  of  cases,  62. 
Otitis. — Number  of  cases,  8. 
Prolapsus  Ani, — Numl>er  of  ca^e?,  2. 
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Epis taxis. — Nfumber  of  cases,  2. 
Pernio — Number  of  cases,  5. 

Morhi  Varii, — [Under  this  head  are  classed  all  diseases  having  no  spe- 
cific characters. — Ed.]     Number  of  cases,  89. 

NUMBER   OF   DEATHS. 

Number  of  deaths  during  the  whole  period,  5. 

NUMBER    OF    CASES. 

Whole  number  of  cases  during  the  period,  2103. 

TOTAL   NUMBER   OF   OFFICERS   AND   MEN. 

The  number  of  officers  and  men  for  the  months,  respecti?ely,  of  the 
period  embraced  in  the  reports  is  as  follows:  1842,  July,  314.  August, 
296.  September,  284.  October,  270.  November,  264.  December,  260. 
1 843,  January,  260.    February,  255.    March,  250.    April,  232.    M«^, 

220.  June,  222.  July,  232.    August,  229.    September,  224.    October, 

221.  November,  231.  December,  230.  1844,  January,  231.  February, 
229.  March,  228.  April,  226.  May,  228.  June,  230.  July,  230.  Aur 
gust,  226.  September,  231.  October,  231.  November,  229.  December, 
229.  1845,  January,  229.  February,  225.  March,  229.  April,  231. 
May,  231.    June,  229. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  period  of  time  embraced  in  the 
foregoing  abstract  is  3  years:  the  number  of  men  in  the  command  vary- 
ing from  314  to  220,  (12  com.  officers,  the  remainder  enlisted  men,) — 
mostly  adults,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years;  a  few  boys  between 
10  and  20  years  of  age. 

These  troops  had  been  serving  in  the  Florida  war  immediately  previ- 
ous to  their  arrival  at  this  place,  (about  the  last  of  June  1842,)  different 
lengths  of  time,  from  one  to  five  years.  This  will  account  for  the  high 
proportion  of  intermittents  noted  in  the  3d  and  4th  quarters  of  1842. 

in  the  course  of  the  3  years  some  changes  were  made  by  discharges 
and  enlistments;  yet,  as  the  number  present  in  each  month  is  stated,  we 
have  sufficient  data  to  determine  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  diseases 
bears  to  the  number  of  men;  and  by  making  due  allowance  for  the  abi- 
ding effects  of  malaria,  and  of  the  exposure  and  wasting  fatigue  of  field 
service  in  a  hot,  southern  climate,  we  may,  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  abstract,  form  some  estimate  of  the  prevalent  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  region  of  country.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  (as  would  be  anticipated)  immediately  after  the  change 
of  climate,  the  number  of  intermittents  rapidly  decreased — there  being 
48  cases  in  July,  1842,  6  in  January,  1843,  and  but  1  in  April,  1843. — 
The  predominance  of  JDiarrhcea  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, is  constantly  the  same  in  each  of  the  3  years. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  seem  to  *ake  precedence  over  all 
others  even  in  the  warm  seasons — mark  the  great  number  of  Catarrhs. 
Pleuritis  appears  to  be  a  more  common  acute  affection  than  Pneumonitis. 

Rheumatism  and  Ophthalmia  must  be  numbered  among  the  most  com- 
mon complaints  of  this  country.  The  small  number  of  deaths — 5  in  3 
years,  with  an  average  number  of  250  men^ — speaks  well  both  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  of  the  care  and  skill  of  the  attending  Surgeon.     These  obser- 
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vations  arc  made  on  taking  a  cursory   glance  ot  the  sbstraci;  othei's  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  enlightened  Physician. 

Yours  truly, 
Dr.  Flint,  E.  R.  LONG. 

Bujalo,  K   r.,  July,  1845, 

W«  will  only  Bdd  to  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  DeUrium  Tremens  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1843,  may  excite  notice* 
and  require  some  explanation^  The  fact  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  temper. 
aoce  principles  which  about  this  period  became  very  generally  diffused  among  the 
troops,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  inculcated,  both  by  precept  and  example,  by  (ho 
officers.  The  same  explanation^  will,  probably,  apply  to  the  affection  next  enumerated 
vjz:  Epilepsy;  which,  it  will  be  observed,  diminishes  in  the  frequency  of  iis  occurrence 
in  th^  some  jM-oportion^ — Eorroiu 
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t^ommankated  for  the  Baffate  M«dieel  JoornaK 


Gdvcetied  obstetricians  of  this  time  know  little  of  what  was  the  prac- 
tice.in  that  department  forty  years  ago,  or  what  it  is  now  in  many  parts 
of  thecouatry.  To  be  known  it  must  have  been  seen,  for  one  will  seek 
in  vain  for  any  historical  records.  Forty  years  ago,  our  knowledge  of 
«aatoniy  was  very  iraperfect,  of  physiology  even  more  so.  We  had  no 
■schools,  and  but  few  books;  and  many  a  man  assumed  the  responsibilities 
'of  a  Physician,  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  Physic,  Surgery  and  Mid- 
wifery, with  no  other  knowledge  of  either,  than  what  he  had  derived  from 
the  oral  communications  of  some  older  country  physician.  The  modi- 
cum of  reward,  too,  for  professional  services  was  altogether  inadequate 
le  provide  the  means  of  subsistence;  and  the  Doctor,  of  necessity,  was  a 
practical  former,  a  mechanic,  or  a  tradesman  of  some  sort,  to  enable  him 
to  Hvfr.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  practice  of^  physic  was  mostly  empir- 
«1. 

Tire  first  object  of  a  country  physician  when  he  "set  up,'"  was  to  secure 
the  obstetrical  practice  "in  his  ride,"  as  this  was  ihe  key  to  all  other  med- 
ical employment  and  preferment;  and  if  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  a  few,  clever,  female  gossips,  the  'Svay  was  his  own." 
Thepractice  was  desirable,  too,  on  other  accounts.  The  fees,  paltry  as 
they  were,  for  these  services  were  generally  promptly  paid;  and  the  doc- 
tor could  calculate  with  great  certainty  on  the  amount  of  his  income  from 
this  business  annually,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  adapt  his  expenditures. — 
Ii  a  country  town  o^  800,  or  1000  inhabitants,  the  births  would  average 
perhaps  25,  annually.  Forty  years  ago,  the  fee  for  attendance  in  pai-tu- 
rittoD  (if  promptly  paid)  was  one  dollar  and  a  half;  if  on  credit,  it  was 
two  dollars.  With  the  times  the  fees  have  risen  from  two  to  five  dollars. 
,  In  a  sparse  and  scattered  population,  the  physician  could  not,  without 
great  inconvenience,  leave  the  patient  after  being  called  to  attend  a  case 
of  parturition,  until  it  terminated.  This,  and  other  considerations, 
prompted  him  to  expedite  the  business,  if  possible.  He  knew  that  labor 
would  follow  the  discbarge  of  the  waters;  so,  without  regarding  the  con- 
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dilion  of  the  parts,  as  soon  im  it  could  be  effected,  he  ruptured  the  mem- 
branes, "broke  the  waters,''  and  then  encouraged  the  patient  to  exert 
herself  on  the  recurrence  of  her  pains — to  "bear  down  and  help  herself 
Before  this,  however,  the  patient  was  "seated,"  or  *'placed"  in  such  pos- 
ture or  position  as  was  thought  to  be  most  appropriate  to  conduct  the  la- 
bor; there  to  remain  for  hours,  and  it  has  been  even  for  days,  until  it  ter- 
minated; and  no  Entreaty  on  the  part  of  the  patient  for  a  change  of  pos- 
ture availed,  inasmuch  as  that  in  moving,  ns  she  was  told,  "all  would  go 
back  again." 

Shall  I  be  charged  with  an  exaggerated  representation  of  labor  forty 
years  ago?     "Mark  how  plain  a  tale,  &c." — for,  without  going  back  lorty 
years,  while  I  am  writing  this  letter,  the  wife  of  Mr.  H.  a  worthy  farmer 
of  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  my  neighborhood,  has  sought  my  advice,  and 
given  me  the  following  story:  Mis.  H.,   though  rather  under-size,  was  a 
healthy,  well-formed  woman,  ?6  years  of  age.     At  full  period   she  was 
taken  in  labor  with  her  first,  and  only  child,  in  1844.     The  labor  com- 
menced on  Sabbath  morning;  her  medical  attendant,  a  graduate  of  a  pub- 
lic institution,  was.  immediately  called;  and,  with  the  exception  of  about 
two  hours  of  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  he  remained  constantly  with  the  pa- 
tient until  its  termination  on  the  following  Wednesday,  at  10  o'clock  A. 
M.     Sometime  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,    Mrs,  tl.  was  "placed" 
on  her  side,  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  her  physician  assured  her  that 
"all  was  right,''  and  that  she  might  confidently  hope  to  "get  to  bed"  in  a 
short  time.     The  night  passed,   and  the  succeeding  (Monday)  day  and 
night,  without  relief.     On  Tuesday  the  Doctor  bethought  himself  to  ap- 
ply the  forceps,  but  did  not  succeed,  "because  the  head  of  the  child  rolled 
so."    On  Wednesday  morning,  at  1  o'clock,  another  physician  was  called 
in  consultation,  who  coincided  in  opinion  with  his  friend  in  attendance, 
"that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  nothing  but  time  was  wanting  to  bring 
the  labor  to  a  favorable  issue."     Both  gentlemen  now  remained  in  atten- 
dance.    But  snatching  a  moment  of  comparative  quiet  to  refresh  them- 
selves with  breakfast,  in  their  absence  the  child  was  expelled  by  a  natural 
effort,  dead.     I  should  have  remarked,  that  ergot  was  given  freely  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  labor.     Thus,  for  nearly  seventy  hours,  with  the 
exception  that  twice  the   patient  was  taken  from  the   bed  to  be  steamed 
"over  a  pot  of  herbs,"  she  remained  on  her  side,   exerting  herself  to  the 
very  utmost  with  every  pain.  In  all  this  time,  neither  the  bladder  nor  the 
bowels  were  evacuated,  nor  had  she  the  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep. 
The  only  explanation  offered   for  this  cruel  delay  was,  that  the  mother 
was  smatl,  and  the  child   large ^     As  might  be  expected,   inflammation, 
suppuration  and  sloughing  ensued;  and  after  months  of  indescribable  suf- 
fering, Mrs.  H.  is  left  with  a  fistulous  opening  of  the  urethra  into  the  va- 
gina, and  a  stricture  of  the  rectum,  so  that  alvine  evacuations  can  be  pro- 
cured only  by  artificial  means. 

But  gross  neglect,  and  unpardonable  delays  were  not  the  only  evils  of 
country  practice,  forty  years  ago — nor  are  they  now.  We  had  then,  as 
we  have  now,  more  to  dread  and  deprecate  from  "hot  haste" — from  rude, 
untimely,  unfeeling  interference.  The  female  who  resided  at  the  great- 
est distance  from  the  accoucheur  was  comparatively  secure  from  personal 
injury,  for,  in  a  natural  labor,  if  the  child  was  not  expelled  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Doctor,  dilatation  would  generally  have  so' far  advanced  as  to 
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secure  her  from  the  effects  of  injudicious  interposition.  But  woe  betide 
the  woman,  especially  the  youlhful,  if  the  Doctor  arrived  in  the  first  stage 
of  labor!  You  would  be  often  shocjced  in  the  endeavor  to  r6cognize*the 
healthy,  blooming  country  girl,  in  the  pale,  wan  and  sickly  mother  of  art 
only  child,  if  she  shbuld  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  that  alive* 

In  1843  1  was  called  to  a  poor  Irish  woman,  the  mother  of  several 
children,  who  had  been  in  labor  two  days  with  an  arm  presentation.  Her 
pains  were  frequent  and  forcible.  After  making  all  prudent  efforts,  as  I 
thought,  to  effect  the  delivery,  without  success,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the 
patient  in  the  care  of  one  attendant  until  morning, — it  being  late  in  the 
evening — when  we  would  be  prepared  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  case 
might  then  seem  to  require.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  I  wa  s 
shocked  to  find  the  patient  in  articulo  mortis,  and  she  in  fact  survived  hut 
a  few  mofnenis  after  my  arrival.  The  physician  who  had  been  in  atten- 
dance through  the  night,  on  particular  inquiry,  confessed  to  me  that 
yielding  to  the  intreaties  of  the  poor  woman  for  relief,  he  resolved  to  ef- 
feet  the  delivery  at  all  hazard.  Accordingly  he  wrenched  off  the  pre- 
senting arm,  and  forcibly  introduced  his  hand  to  search  for  a  foot.  In  the 
act,  the  child  suddenly  e^scaped  from  his  grasp,  and  the  woman  fainted. — 
She  languished  about  two  hours  and  died.  Having  permission,  we  opened 
the  abdomen, and  found  the  child,(minus  an  arm,)and  the  placenta,both  in 
the  lefl  side  among  the  intestines,  having  escaped  fhfrough  a  rent  in  the 
uterus  extending  from  its  fundus  to  the  cervix.  Ti\e  rent  was  on  the  left 
side  of  the  uterus,  and  the  operator  used  his  right  hand  in  his  attempt  to 
effect  the  delivery. 

The  question  may  be  asked — and  it  is  pertinent — what  benefit  can  re- 
sult from  the  published  recital  of  these  cases — cui  bono^?  1  have  care- 
fully avoided  all  personal  allusions  in  the  selection  of  these  cases,  from 
an  unwillingness  to  give  pain  or  offence,  and  the  object  is,  that  the  his- 
tory of  these  and  similar  instances  may  prove  tinieiy  admonitions  to 
young  and  inexperienced  accoucheurs. 

Otlober,  1845. 


The  Pathology  of  Fever— ReGonclIement  of  the  Nervous  and 

Humoral  Theories. 


By  the  Editor. 


Pathologists  are  divided  as  respects  the  pathology  of  Fever  hy  two 
doctrines.  The  one  doctrine  regards  the  febrile  state  as  involvinig,  pri- 
marily and  essentially,  the  nervous  system.  The  other  doctrine  attributes 
the  original  and  essential  morbid  condition  to  a  perversion  of  the  fluids. 
May  it  not  be,  that  here,  as  in  some  other  instances,  these  apparently  op- 
posing doctrines  are  capable  of  being  reconciled,  so  that  the  claims  of  ei- 
ther will  be  satisfied  I 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
constitute  the  proximate  cause  of  Fever.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  this  subject  is  involved  in  entire  obscurity.  They  who  advo- 
cate the  nervous,  and  they  who  contend  for  the  htimoral  doctrine,  gener- 
ally, alike  forbear  the  attempt  to  designate  the  intimate  morbid  perver- 
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sions,  01*  modificatjons*  in  which  the  essentia]  nature  of  the  disease  is  sup- 
posed to  consist.  They  only  respectively  insist,  on  the  one  side,  that  the 
disease  is  to  be  regard«i  as  radically,  or  primarily  involving  the  nervous 
system,  aad,  on  the  other  side,  the  fluids.  Now  may  it  not  be  true  that 
both  these  are  invariably  concerned  in  producing  the  febrile  state,  and 
that  either  may  tak«*  precedence  in  the  catenation  of  changes? 

For  example,  fever  ensues  from  animal  poison,  as  in  jail  or  camp  (Ty- 
phus) fever,or  from  the  imbibition  of  marsh  miasmata,as  in  remittents  and 
interraittentH,  preceded  by  a  period  of  latency  or  incubation.  In  these  in- 
stances it  seems  most  rational  to  think  that  the  fluids  arejirst  aflfected. — 
But  nervous  disorder  always  characterizes  the  commencement  of  ihe  fe- 
brile stale.  That  is,  the  perversion  of  fluids  manifests  itself,  first,  by 
<5ertain  modifications  of  the  nervous  system — the  latter,  however,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  former.  But  although  the  former  has  precedence,  the  lat- 
18  necessarily  involved  in  the  production  and  continuance  of  the  febrile 
career.  The  nervous  disorder  holds  an  invariable  position  of  intervention 
between  the  primaj'y  action  of  the  morbid  cause  on  the  fluids,  and  the  phe- 
nomena which  characterize  the  febrile  movement.  Chills  and  rigors, 
general  malaise,  cephalalgia,  lassitude,  pain  in  the  loins  and  extremities, 
nausea,  <Szc.,  are  all  due  directly  to  the  nervous  system.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  the  interruption  and  perversion  of  the  secretions,  with  the 
various  disorders  due  to  the  arrest  of  these,  and  of  the  exhalations,  as, 
also,  the  molecular  changes  of  nutrition,  disturbance  of  colorificatiou, 
<&c.,  are,  in  like  manner,  attributable  to  the  nervous  system,  although 
the  disorder  of  the  latter  has  been  induced  by  an  ulterior  influence  ex- 
erted on  the  fluids  by  the  primary,  direct  action  of  the  remote  cause. — 
Does  not  this  view  appear  to  reconcile  the  two  doctrines  in  the  explanation 
<of  the  phenomena  of  fever,  as  regards  their  sources  and  order  of  catena- 
.tion? 

So  far,  however,  we  have  considered  the  first  link  in  the  chain  as  ex- 
isting in  the  fluids.  But  are  all  fevers  of  this  humoral  origin?  If  this 
■<|uestion  cao  be  answered  negatively,  it  will  render  the  reconcilement  of 
the  two  doctrines  more  complete.  We  have  said  that  in  the  instances  of 
fevers  from  animal  poison  or  malaria,  it  seems  most  rational  to  think 
that  tlie  fluids  are  primarily  affected,  although  the  characteristic  pheno- 
mena of  the  febrile  state,  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  becomes,  as  may  be  supposed,  secondarily  aflfected.  Now  the 
inquiry  arises:  is  it  not  probable  that  the  same  modification  of  the  ner- 
vous system  may  ensue  from  the  operation  of  causes  which  exert  an  im- 
■mediate  effect  upon  this  system,  not  involving  a  preceding  change  in  the 
iluidsl  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  affirmative  of  this 
inquiry  being  true,  In  this  way  powerful  impressions  made  directly  on 
the  nervous  system  through  the  mind,  through  the  senses,  and  by  means 
-of  impressions  not  developed  to  the  perceptions  of  the  individual,  nor  ap- 
preciable in  their  character  and  agency,  we  can  readily  believe,  may  cre- 
ate fever,  by  inducing  a  morbid  condition  of  this  system,  which  occasions 
that  temporary  derangement  of  the  whole  economy  characteristic  of  the 
febrile  career.  At  the  same  time,  unbiased  reflection  on  the  subject,  will, 
probably;  lead  to  the  conviction  that  most  fevers,  and  especially  epidem- 
ic,  endemic,  and  contagious  fevers,  involve,  as  the  first  change,  perver- 
sion of  the  fluids. 
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The  foregoing  views  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  best  to  comport 
with  the  present  state  of  our  Icnowledge  respecting  thegeneral  pMithology  . 
of  Fever.  They  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  ol*  those  who  have  a 
fondness  for  speculMtive  reflections  of  this  sort.  They  have,  at  least,  the 
advantage  of  in  some  measure  harmonizing  doctrines,  which,  when  ex<*, 
clusively  maintained,  are  separated  by  a  wide  space  from  each  other. 
While  we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  aphorism,  in  mediis  tutissimos  ibis, 
possesses  no  intrinsic  virtue,  either  as  an  argument,  or  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct for  the  understanding  in  its  progress  after  truth,  it  must  also^be  ad- 
mitted, that  with  the  present  relations  of  medical  opinions,  the  safest 
policy  both  for  the  theorist  and  the  practitioner,  is  that  of  a  rational  ec\eo 
ticism.  .       October  J  1846. 
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By  F.  II.  Hamilton,  M.  D. 


PTOSIS   AND   ENTROPBON. 

Mr.  T.  of  Tyre,  N.  Y.,  aged  70.  Has  been  afflicted  many  years  with 
a  Ptosis  and  Entropeon  of  both  eyes.  The  Ptosis  is  evidently  the  result 
of  partial  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrse  superioriin,  and  the  lids  can*- 
not  be  separated  beyond  the  sixth  of  an  inch.  The  Entropeon  produces 
a  constant  opthalmia. 

1st  operation — Jan.  10,  1845 — Removed  a  portion  of  the  integument 
from  the  upper  lid  of  left  eye  of  an  elliptical  shape,  one  inch  in  length 
by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  longest  diameter  parallel  with 
the  tarsal  cartilages;  closed  the  wound  with  four  fine  sutures. 

2d  operation — Jan.  15 — Made  the  same  operation  on  the  opposite  eye; 

Both  wounds  united  by  adiiesion  and  the  eyelids  are  now  sufficiently 
open  and  tive  entropeon  with  its  consequences,  has  ceased. 

I  have  seen  to-day  a  girl  upon  whom  I  operated  before  the  Medical 
class  at  Geneva,  in  the  winter  of  1844.  The  Ptosis  afiected  only  one  eye 
and  half  concealed  the  cornea.  No  defect  can  now  be  seen  in  the  lid. — 
1  believe  I  am  in  the  habit  of  removing  more  integument  in  these  opera- 
tions than  most  operators.  If  failures  occur,  it  is  generally  because  too 
little  has  been  removed. 

LABIUM    LEPORINUM. 

E.  Stafford,  of  Manchester,  two  years  old — has  a  single  cleft.  Alveo- 
lar processes  cleft  also. 

Operation  Jan.  14th,  1845 — 1st,  pared  away  the  edges  of  the  chasm 
and  loosened  up  the  adhesions  from  the  gums  &c.  2d,  introduced  three- 
strong  interrupted  sutures,  (harness  makers  silk)  transfixing  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  lip,  at  quite  3  linos  from  the  margin  of  the  wound; 
these  I  drew  snug.  3d,  applied  2  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  broad  up- 
on the  whole  surface  of  the  cheeks  and  forming  two  narrow  tails  which 
were  made  to  interlace  upon  each  other  over  the  lip,  and  drawn  together 
so  firmly  that  the  sutures  were  entirely  relieved.  4th»  laid  a  compress 
upon  each  cheek  and  over  this  a  long  roller  to  keep  the  straps  firm  in 
their  places. 
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I  hove  long  since  ceased  the  use  of  Hare-lip  pins  in  these  operations, 
and  haTe  reason  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  the  change. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  are  that  penetrating  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  lip,  the  surfaces  are  held  in  more  perfect  coaptation, — most,  if  not 
all  who  use  the  hare-lip  pin  recommend  that  it  shall  penetrate  two 
thirds  only  of  the  lip.  There  are  no  points  of  steel  projecting  and  liable 
to  be  disturbed  by  o  thousand  ^cidents.  Adhesive  plasters  can  be  used, 
and  if  employed  as  1  have  directed,  they  may  be  made  to  bear  all  the 
strain  and  thus  avoid  entirely  the  danger  of  the  sutures  tearing  out;  and 
especially  do  they  guard  against  this  at  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  the 
dressings  or  the  removal  of  the  sutures,  at  which  time,  however  violently 
the  child  may  cry,  (and  cry  he  will)  the  edges  are  kept  from  separating 
by  always  having  at  least  one  leg  of  the  adhesive  straps,  firm  in  its  place. 

The  result  has  justified  the  practice  in  this  case,  as  in  every  case  in 
which  I  have  adopted  the  above  course.  Of  five  operations  made  by  me 
since  1839,  not  one  has  failed. 

FHTMOSIB    AND    STRICTURE. 

Mr. of  Otisco,  aged  30 — Deaf  and  dumb.  When  a  lad  he  re- 
ceived an  injur}{  from  a  kick  upon  his  penis  which  produced  at  the  time  a 
violent  inflammation.  Since  then  a  difficulty  in  passing  his  urine  has 
always  existed — within  the  last  3  or  4  months  he  can  only  pass  a  drop  at 
a  time.  The  prepuce  is  adherent  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  glans,  ex- 
cept about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  extremity. 

Operation  Jan,  11th,  1845 — Dissected  back  the  prepuce  beyond  the 
corona;  attempted  to  introduce  a  fine  silver  lacrymal  probe  into  the  mea- 
tus, but  it  would  not  pass  beyond  half  an  inch;  introduced  a  straight  bis- 
toury in  the  direction  of  the  channel,  one  inch,  whep  the  point  entered 
a  large  sinus,  from  which  the  urine  escaped  in  a  gush  and  with  great 
force;  whole  of  the  glans  completely  cartilaginous;  introduced  a  short, 
jsilver  catheter,  with  a  flat  shoulder,  and  secured  with  tapes.  No  stricture 
beyond  the  first  mch. 

Wound  healed  kindly  and  patient  is  well. 

PHYMOSIS. 

Medical  student,  aged  28 — tfas  a  congenital  phymosis — not  adherent. 
Cannot  expose  the  glans. 

Operation  Feb.  1845 — in  presence  of  C.  Hammond,  medical  student 
of  Rochester.  .1st,  introduced  three  silk  threads  through  the  prepuce, 
transfixing  it  from  side  to  side,  behind  the  point  at  which  the  excision  was 
to  be  made.  2d,  drew  forward  the  prepuce  and  excised  one  inch  with 
scissors,  then  made  an  incision  parallel  to.  and  by  the  side  of  the  frae- 
num,  half  an  inch  in  length  to  enable  the  prepuce  to  retract  more  perfect- 
ly. 3d,  cut  the  middle  of  each  of  the  three  threads  where  they  crossed 
each  other  over  the  extremity  of  the  glans,  making  six  sutures,  which 
were  immediately  tied  and  cut.     4th,  simple  dressing. 

The  peculi|irity  of  this  operation  consists  in  iiltroducing  the  sutures  be- 
fore the  excision  is  made,  and  thus  preventing  that  retraction  of  the  outer 
integument  which  often  renders  it  exceedingly  diflicult  to  pass  the  suture. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  suggestion  to  M.  Ricord. 

This  patient  had  a  considerable  hsamorrhage  from  the  wound  commen- 
cing a  few  hours  after  the  operation  and  continuing  several  hours — arrest- 
ed finally  by  applications  of  snow. 
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Note, — The  operation  of  Blepheroplasty  noticed  in  my  former  article 
as  made  upon  Albert  P.  Heth,  Jan.  8,  1845,  and  the  patient  dismissed  up- 
on the  18th,  I  have  heard  from  by  letter,  dated  August  9th.  Dr.  Heath, 
who  has  examined  the  case  at  my  request,  writes,  "his  eyes  appear  quite 
natural,  and  every  thing  is  much  improved;  the  tarsi  do  not  turn  out  at 
alL  He  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  improvement,  and  indeed  I  th  nk 
he  ought  to  be,''  &c. 
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Medical  Legislation. — The  subject  of  Medical  Legislation  iias  occu- 
pied not  an  inconsiderable  degree  of  attention  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Profession,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  for  several  years  past.  It  is  a 
subject  which  must  necessarily  continue  to  occupy  attention,  until  the 
profession  and  t\\e  public  unite  in  some  plan,  which  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
either,  best  secure  the  interests  of  both.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  de- 
sirable object  will  be  very  soon  effected.  Should  a  National  Convention 
assemble  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  New  York,  State,  Medi- 
cal Society,  this  will  doubtless  constitute  a  prominent  topic  for  the  deJib- 
erationq  of  that  body.  It  is  highly  important  that  members  of  th'e  pro- 
fession give  to  this  subject  a  degree  of  reflection  proportional  to  its  merits, 
so  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  form  opinions, and  to  decide  for  themselves 
as  to  the  propriety  or  practicability  of  the  policy  which  may  be  submit- 
ted for  their  approval.  We  purpose  to  give,  briefly,  some  of  our  own 
views,  'hoping,  at  least,  that  they  may  serve  to  suggest  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers  trains  of  thought  which  may  lead  to  satisfactory  conclusions. 

If  the  question  with  the  profession  were  simply  this — viz:  what  is  le- 
gislation capable  of  doing  for  medicine  and  the  medical  profession;  we 
should  perhaps  be  disposed  to  say  it  could  do  every  thing  that  is  to  be  de- 
sired. We  do  not  profess  to  have  formed  an  unchangeable  opinion  on 
the  subject,  but  we  incline  to  the  belief,  that  if  legislation  were  disposed 
to  exert  all  its  potency,  in  good  faith,  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  profession  and  the  public,  medicine  would  thereby  derive  an  impulse 
which  would  place  it  in  a  position  adequate  to  its  full  capacities  for  honor 
and  usefulness.  If  this  question  were  at  all  pertinent  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  we  might  stop  to  consider  what  course  legislatioii  ought 
to  pursue  to  fnlfil  to  the  utmost  such  a  disposition  as  we  have  just  supposed. 

But  this  is  not  a  question  at  present  before  the  profession.  There  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  probability  that  legislation  will  place  itself  in  this 
attitude  toward  us.  The  questions  which  really  are  for  us  lo  consider, 
are  these:  What  is  to  be  expected  from  legislation  in  the  existing  state  of 
things;  and  will  it  be  advisable  to  avail  ourselves  of  what  legislation  con- 
.sents  to  vouchsafe  to  us?  These  are  questions  of  a  different  import,  and 
we  ai'e  certainly  not  prepared  unhesitatingly  to  answer  the  latter  in  the 
aflirmative. 

It  is  easy  for  a  medical  man  who  has  given  any  reflection  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  perceive  what  are  the  requisites  on  the  part  of  legislation  in  order 
for  it  to  discharge  its  whole  duty  to  the  profession  and  the  public.  Medi- 
cal education  should  be  amply  provided  for;  posts  of  honor  and  responsi- 
bility impartially  filled,  and  rendered  accessible  to  merit  alone;  the  just 
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rights  of  the  profession  protected;  the  qualifications  for  fellowship  raised 
sufficiently  high,  and  steadily  maintained;  quackery  in  every  form  and 
shape  prohibited  by  severe  penalties — it  ii3  needless  to  multiply  similar 
conditions.  Is  there  the  least  ground  for  the  expectation  that  a  moiety  of 
these  requisites  will  be  advocated  or  recognized  in  the  halls  of  legislation! 
We  do  not  suppose  that  any  member  of  the  profession  can  be  found,whose 
ardour  of  enthusiasm  is  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  entertain  for  a  moment, 
any  such  expectations. 

What,  then,  may  be  re;isonably  anticipated,  and  sought  for  at  the  hands 
of  legislation?  We  cannot  reply  to  this  inquiry  in  detail,  but  we  are  free 
to  say,  that,  in  our  view,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  this  source  which 
will  tend  to  elevate  the  profession,  and  render  it  either  more  desirable  to 
its  members,  or  more  useful  to  the  public.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
its  present  connection  with  legislation  is  detrimental  both  to  its  members 
and  the  public,  and  that  the  interests  of  both  would  be  promoted  by  an 
entire  disseverance,  and  an  independent  organization.  Legislation,  in  our 
country,  is  the  exponent  of  public  sentiment;  and  to  f«rm  an  opinion  con- 
cerning what  may  be  expected  from  the  former,  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  latter.  Even  if  this  connection  between  them  did  not  exist,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  out  legislative  enactments  in  behalf  of  our 
profession  so  as  to  render  them  of  any  avail,  unless  they  we/e  sustained 
by  public  sentiment.  Now«  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  public  opinion  is 
decidedly  adverse  to  affording  any  protection,  or  granting  any  exclusive 
privileges  to  the  medical  profession.  Too  many,  and  too  active  interests 
are  involved  in  empirical  schemes,  and  too  strong  popular  prejudices  })ave 
been  excited  on  the  subject,  to  leave  any  room  for  hoping  that  legislation 
could  be  influenced  to  adopt  a  stringent  protective  policy.  Indeed,  should 
the  profession  unite  in  an  endeavor  to  procure  the  adoption  of  this  policy, 
a  degree  of  popular  opposition  would  be  at  once  aroused,  which  would  not 
only  counteract  any  influence  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
object,  but  would  tend  to  depreciate  public  estimation  of  our  profession 
even  below  the  degree  in  which  it  is  at  present  held.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  succeed  in  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  expect  that  the  policy  could  be  effectually  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance which  would  be  offered  on  every  side. 

We  imagine,  then,  that  the  whole  subject  is  narrowed  down  to  this  in- 
quiry: Does  legislation  at  this  moment  confer  any  benefits  upon  the  Pro- 
fessionT  We  answer  negatively.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  it  is  the  source  of  evil  rather  than  of 
good.  What  does  it  actually  confer?  In  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  there  are  now  no  laws  restricting  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  im- 
posing any  disabilities  or  irregular  practitioners.  In  those  where  restric- 
tive laws  do  exist,  they  are  almost  entirely  nugatory,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered, virtually,  repealed.  All  that  legislation  does,  then,  any  where,  in 
fact,  to  establish  a  distinction  between  regular  and  irregular  practitioners, 
is  to  incorporate  Medical  Colleges,and  thus  regulate  the  distribution  of  med- 
cal  degrees.  Now  does  the  exerdse  of  this  function  tend  to  any  advan- 
tage? We  say  it  does  not,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession would  be  better  without,  than  with  it  We  have  not  space  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  as  its  merits  require,  but  we  suggest  it  for  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers.     Our  own  refkctione  lead  us  to  believe  that  if  medical 
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schools  possessed  no  legal  qualifications  whatever  to  confer  degrees — in 
fact,  ii'  legal  provisions  for  diplomas  were  entirely  abandoned,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  profession  and  the  public.     Our  reasons,  very  briefly, 
are  these:  A  diploma  really  has  no  intrinsic  virtue;  it  is  no  criterion  of 
medical  acquirement  or  capacity.     We  deem  this  sufficiently  evident— 
The  public  to  some  extent,  however,  think  otherwise.     In  so  far  as  they 
entertain  such  notions,  we  are  accessory  to  an  imposition  upon  their  cre- 
dulity.    This  is  one  reason.     Another  is,  we  are  obliged  to  recognize 
endorse  and  associate,  as  matters  of  course,  with  any  one  who  has  a  diplo- 
ma, although  we  may  be  satisfied  that  his  connection   with  the  profession 
is  contributing  to  bring  it  into  contempt.     A  third  is,  that  m  proportion  to 
the  efficacy  which  a  diploma,  as  such,  has  with  the  public,  the  object  of 
some  schools  will  be,  not  to  afford  sound  instruction,  but   to  fulfil  the  stu- 
dent's purpose,  viz:  to  get  his  degree,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration. — 
Take  away  the  factitious  inducement,  which,  in  this  respect,  Colleges  are 
now  able  to  hold  out  to  pupils  whose  only  desire  is  to  become  regularly 
qualified  to  practice  medicine,  and  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  rely  upon  their  real  advantages  in  order  to  attain  to  success. 
In  conclusion,  agreeably  to  the  general  views  which  we  have  expressed 
in  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  advocate,  at  the  present  time,  an  entire  reli- 
ance on  a  judicious  organization,  to  be  wholly  independent  of  all  legisla- 
tion.    Let  the  profession  assi^me  the  entire  responsibility  of  providing  for 
its  character,  its  elevatipn,  its  usefulness  and  its  interests.     With  regaixl 
to  the  means  by  t*  hich  it  may  hope  to  secure  these  objects,  we  will  speak 
in  a  future  number.     We  will  only  say  here  that  we  believe  self-reliance, 
with  a  general  and  hearty  cooperation  among  its  members,  will  accom- 
plish £or  it,  much,  if  not  most  of  that  improvement  which  is  to  be  de- 
sired.    At  all  events,  to  this  source  alone  can  we  look  for  advancement 
under  existing  circumstances.    Whether  this  divorce  from  legislation  will 
be  mutually  desired  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  remains  to  be  seen.— 
We  are  by  no  means  positive  that  a  reunion  may  uot  at  some  future  pe- 
riod be  desirable;  but  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  with  the  present  re- 
.lations  and  sentiments  existing  between  the   profession  and  the  public,  it 
is  not  to  be  advocated.     If  in  the  progress  of  events  it  should  appear  to 
the  public,  as  well  Jis  to  the  profession,  that  their  mutual  interests  would 
be  promoted  by  legislative  ptotection,  it  may  be  adopted  with  a  far  better 
prospect  of  its  being  satisfactory  to  both. 

Dictionary  of  practical  Medicine,  comprising  general  Pathology,  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  diseases^  Sfc, — hy  James  Copland,  M.  2>. — JSd- 
ited  with  additions  hy  C  A,  Lee,  M.  2>. 

We  are  fortunate  in  living -in  an  epoch  of  OyclopoBdias  and  Medical 
Dictionaries!  This  remark  may  at  first  seem  to  possess  little  significancy, 
yet  upon  reflection  it  will  be  found  to  contain  an  important  and  forcible 
truth.  All  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  the  matter  by  observation  or  ex- 
perience, must  be  aware  of  the  many,  great  and  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  uniting  with  the  active  duties  of  our  profession,  those  facili- 
ties, and  habits  of  study  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  well  informed 
and  truly  scientific  practitioner.  Prominent  among  these  difficulties  are 
the  great  extent  and  variety  of  the  subjects  involved,  together  with  the 
Bature  of  medical  duties,  which  occur  witliQUt.forewwnitng,  are  immediate 
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in  their  requisitions,  and  defy  all  systematic  arrmgement.  To  these  we 
are  obliged  to  add  the  res  angusta,  which  constitute  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception  with  the  profession  of  this  country.  Few  members  of  the 
profession  are  able  to  accumulate  libraries,  or  to  supply  themselves  with 
the  majority  of  the  medical  works  which  are  issued  from  the  press.  This 
may  be  a  mortifying  acknowledgment,  but  there  is,  in  reality,  less  reason 
for  humiliation  than  it  it  were  the  will,  rather  than  poverty  which  refuses 
consent.  Who  can  blame  the  decision,  which,  when  families  are  to  be 
cared  for,  or  debts  to  be  paid,  sacrifices,  it  may  be  with  it  heavy  heart, 
aspirations  for  improvement,  because,  if  the  latter  be  indulged,  the  for- 
mer objecls  are  Onattainablel  We  might  follow  this  train  of  reflection, 
but  it  is  here  merely  incidental.  The  fact  is  alone  important  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose. 

Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  obvious,  that  works  which  bring  to- 
gcjther  in  a  compact  and  accessible  form  the  latest  and  best  information 
on  all  the  various  subjects  which  medicine  embraces,  and  which  may  be 
procured  at  a  small  expense,  are  calculated  to  remedy  in  a  great  degree 
s^me  of  thw  difficulties  which  have  just  been  alluded  to,  and  to  fulfil  a 
great  desideratum  for  the  medical  practitioner.  Two  such  works  have 
within  a  ^qw  years  been  published  in  England.  The  Cyclopo&dia  of  prac- 
tical medicine  which  was  noticed  in  our  first  number,  and  the  work,  the 
title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article.  The  latter  is  now  in  progress  of 
publication  in  this  country  by  the  well  known  and  enterprising  publishing 
house  of  the  Harpers'  of  New  York.  Possessing  these  works,  the  phy- 
sician is  able  whenever  any  subject  presents  itself  to  his  reflections,  or  is 
suggested  by  facts  falling  under  his  observation,  to  refer  at  once  to  them 
for  a  digest  of  all  the  information  which  our  recent  medical  literature 
contains.  And  if  he  avail  himself  faithfully  of  this  advantage,  with  these 
works  alone  he  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  and,  in 
fact,  become  a  learned  and  accomplished  practitioner. 

This  plan  of  a  multum  in  parvo,  is  precisely  what  is  required  by  the 
practical  members  of  our  profession,  and  will  do  very  much  toward  dif- 
fusing medical  knowledge,  and  enhancing  medical  acquirement.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  a  comparison  which  the  non-medical  reader  would  say 
savored  of  the  shop,  these  works  bear  to  tlje  general  bibliogiaphy  of  the 
profession,  somewhat  the  same  relation  as  the  medicinal  extracts  to  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  derived,  conto.ining  all  the  essential  principles 
wished  for,  in  a  concentrated,  portable  form,  very  convenient  for  practi- 
cal use. 

When  it  is  considered  that  it  can  only  happen  after  intervals  of  many 
yeTrs  that  works  of  this  kind  will  be  prqjecjted  and  executed  by  competent 
individuals;  that  in  a  short  time  those  whiph  now  represent  the  condition 
of  our  science  will  be  chiefly  valuable  as  records  of  the  errors  and  im- 
perfections of  the  past — such  is  the  rapid  progress  of  knowledge — we 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  their  publication  is  con- 
temporaneous with  ourselves.  We  repeat  the  remark,  therefore,  with 
whichwo  commenced,  that  'we  are  fortunate  in  living  in  an  epoch  of  Cy- 
clopaedias and  Medical  Dictionaries!' 

The  Dictionary  of  Copland  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  comprehensive  in 
its  plan,  as  the  Cyclopoedia.  It  is  justly  styled  by  the  L#ondon  Gazette  a 
miracle  of  industry,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  a  late  number  of  the 
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Medico-cbirurgical  that  the  author,  notwithBtanding  his  almost  incredible 
literary  labors,  is  becoming  daily  more  robust  in  his  physical  health! — 
This  is  adduced  in  the  journal  referred  to,  as  evidence  that  intellectual  la- 
bors do  not  necessarily  injure  the  energies  of  the  body. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  critical  comparison  of  the  two  works. 
Each  doubtless  has  its  advantages,  and  it  is  desirable  that  both  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  practical  physician.  Dr.  Copland's  work  comprises  a 
copious  bibliography,  which  was  omitted  (rather  injudiciously  we  think) 
in  the  American  edition  of  the  Cyclopcedia.  Dr.  Lee,  the  American  Edi- 
tor of  the  Dictionary,  has  earned  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  and 
will  doubtless  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  for  the  American  reader. — 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Journal 
that  the  success  thus  far  is  satisfactory  to  the  publishers.  We  would,  in 
conclusion,  hint  to  our  brethren  that  a  work  which  appears  in  successive 
numbers  is  purchased  by  monthly  instalments  without  annoyance,  when 
the  aggregate  amount  disbursed  at  once,  might,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  in- 
convenient. We  hope  none  of  our  sensitive  friends  will  take  ofience  at 
this  suggestion.     We  arc  free  to  say,  baud  inexpertus  loquor. 

Medical  Fees — No.  2. — The  importance  of  this  topic  grows  upon  us 
with  farther  reflection.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  perusing  the  Bos- 
ton Journal,  received  on  the  day  on  which  our  last  was  issued,  we  found 
an  editorial  article  on  the  subject,  embodying  several  of  the  same  ideas 
which  we  had  simultaneously  presented;  ond  in  a  later  number  we  observe 
a  communication  from  a  correspondent  who  signs  himself  Senex,  giving 
some  wholesome  advice  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  profession .  The 
truth  is,  the  medical  profession  would  be  elevated,  and  rendered  more  use- 
ful, if  a.  reform  could  be  effected  in  the  system  of  remuneration.  If  the 
mass  of  its  members  were  better  paid  for  the  amount  of  labor  which  they 
perform,  and  they  were  relieved  of  the  additional  drudgery  and  anxiety 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  present  system  of  interminable  credit,  the  pro- 
fession would  hold  a  higher  position  in  public  estimation,  medical  services 
would  be  better  appreciated,  and,  in  fact,  possess  more  value  than  now 
belongs  to  them.  The  criterion  by  which  most  persons  judge  of  the  worth 
of  any  thing  is  a  certain  pecuniary  valuation.  Medical  services  can  be 
hardly  said  to  have  any  such  valuation,  the  rulebemg  to  charge  a  certain 
amount,  and  collect  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  charged  as  may 
comport  with  the  patient's  own  estimation  of  the  services,  or  with  his  dis- 
position to  pnj.  As  is  justly  remarked  by  Senex  in  the  article  referred  to 
in  the  Boston  Journal,  the  profession  itself,  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
at  fault  in  this  matter.  Physicians  have  been  too  ready  lo  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  derogatory  views  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity entertains  on  this  subject;  and,  perhaps,  tp  extend  their  practice, 
ihey  sometimes  contribute  directly  to  promote  these  views,  by  depreciating 
the  value  of  their  own  services.  The  latter  "course  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is 
dishonorable,  since,  in  the  end,  it  is  sure  to  recoil  upon  those  who  adopt  it. 

The  reformation  required,  is,  simply,  this:  let  it  be  understood  with 
the  profession,  and  the  public,  that  medical  services  have  a  certain  spe- 
cific value,  and  that  a  physician's  demand  is  entitled  to  settlement  so  soon 
as  the  service  is  rendered.  Let  it  be  considered  an  invariable  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  to  call  upon  the  physician  directly  he  ceases  his  atten- 
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dance^  and  either  liquidate  the  debt  which  has  accrued,  or  arrange  for  its 
payment,  In  all  cases  where  advice  is  given,  or  a  single  visit  made,  the 
fee  should  be  paid  at  the  time.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
all  patients,  at  all  times,  will  be  in  a  situation  to  discharge  medical  dues 
with  this  promptness;  and  it  will  follow,  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  amount  charged  will  have  to  be  varied  in  certain  cases  to  meet  the 
different  circumstances  of  different  individuals.  But  let  the  principle  be 
established  that  the  physician  expects  his  remuneration  immediately,  and, 
if  it  be  not  convenient  to  conform  to  this  principle,  it  belongs  to  the  pa- 
tient to  make  the  advances,  and  without  delay,  toward  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  settlement  according  to  circumstances. 

Will  the  public  oppose  such  a  reformation?  They  will  not  who  feel  a 
proper  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  attentions  which  they  have  received,  and 
nre  willing  to  reward  these  attentions  according  to  their  ability.  They, 
alone,  who  experience  no  such  sentiments,  and  have  no  disposition  to  pay 
if  they  can  avoid  it,  will  find  fault  with  an  alteration  such  as  is  proposed. 
The  feelings  and  views  of  this  class  of  persons  are  of  little  account  in 
the  consideration  of  the  subject*  It  is  precisely  this  class  of  persons  that 
we  wish  to  reach  by  a  reform,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  compass  them 
with  their  own  consent.  But  we  can  reach  them,  nolens  volens,  by  adopt- 
ing the  no-credit  system,  and  uniting  in  refusing  our  services  to  them  on 
any  other  terms.  There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  opposition  to  the 
change  from  those  whose  cooperation  and  respect  are  in  any  way  desira- 
ble. All  that  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  arrange  the  matter  among  our- 
selves, publish  our  intentions,  and  bold  each  other  to  a  strict  performance 
of  our  mutual  engagements.  This  can  readily  be  done  through  the  asso- 
ciations already  existing.  We  deem  the  suoject  sufficiently  important  in 
itself  and  its  relations,  to  come  before  the  contemplated  National  Conven- 
tion. We  should  be  glad  to  have  this  Convention  take  it  into  considera- 
tion, recommend  suitable  measures,  and  then,  through  the  various  local 
associations,  the  reform  could  be  made  universal  and  effectual. 


Homoeopathy. — We  believe  it  has  como  to  be  a  generally  acknowledged 
principle  among  medical  men  that  the  laissezfaire^  or  let-alone  policy  is 
the  best  which  they  can  pursue  with  reference  to  medical  delusions,  from 
time  to  time  adopted  and  fostered  by  public  credulity.  Any  formal  or 
direct  opposition  is  sure  to  lead  to  a  misconstruction  of  motives.  It  is 
attributed  to  jealousy  or  self-interest,  and  the  error  or  folly  which  we 
^ould  unmask,  derives  confirmation  and  encouragement  from  our  efforts 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  community  to  the  impositions  practiced  upon  ihem. 
On  this  account  wo  would  forbear,  both  in  our  public  and  private  inter- 
course with  community,  to  attack  any  of  the  various  schemes  of  Empiri- 
cism. All  that  we  could  desire  ^o  do  is  to  define  our  position  with  regard 
to  them.  Farther  than  this  any  exertions  ar«  useless,  since  a  palpable 
reductio  ad  abaurdum  would  avail  nothing  in  opposition  to  blind  prejudice 
or  conceited  dogmatism. 

Our  brethren  in  other  places  may  hf^ve  som^  Qviripsity  to  know  bow  the 
latest  and  most  fashionafaile  hum^bi^g,  the  titl^of  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,^  tN'W^  }^  this  cpmippi^ity.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  town  of  ^his  ^o  woqld  e^ipape  ttie  visitation  of  this  epi- 
demic, which,  like  the  Ciiplera,  paA9e8  successively  ^ifom  one  locality  to 
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another,  following  the  course  of  navigable  streams,  rail  roads  and  canals, 
dwelling  for  a  seadbn  in  all  prominent  thoroughfares.  J  Is  commencement 
in  our  city  may  be  dated  about  eighteen  months  since.  So  far  as  the 
medical  fraternity  is  concerned,  the  views  which  we  have  just  expressed, 
have,  we  believe,  been  strictly  followed.  It  has  been  allowed  to  have  full 
scope  to  develope  whatever  results  it  could  legitimately  produce.  For 
ourselves,  when  we  have  said  aught  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  to  encourage 
trial  of  it  by  those  already  disposed  to  do  so,  rather  than  to  endeavor  to 
remove  prepossessions  in  ita  favor.  In  so  doing,  we  have  had  full  confi- 
dence that  by  the  absence  of  dll  restraint,  as  Shakespeare  says  of  love 
sickness,  **  the  appetite  would  sicken,  and  so  die."  We  believe  that  its 
course  has  already  advanced  to  the  sickening  stage,  and  that  its  final  demise 
is  not  far  distant. 

Homoeopathy,  however, will  doubtless  be  neglected  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  some  other  contrivance  to  satisfy  the  inexhaustible  appetency  for  the 
marvellous  and  ridiculous,  Hydropathy  appears  now  most  likely  to  fol- 
low in  its  footsteps;  and  after  this  ephemeral  absurdity  has  had  its  day, 
others  will  spring  up  to  suit  the  progressiva  taste  of  that  portion  of  soci- 
ety who  will  never  be  satisfied  with  plain,  substantial,  every-day  wisdom. 

While  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  and  until  medicine  becomes 
a  demonstrative  science,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  delusions  will  pre- 
vail to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  As  medical  men  we  may  do  much  indi- 
rectly toward  limiting  their  difl^usion,  by  enlightening  society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Physiology,  by  illustrating  the  true  position  of  medical  science,  and 
the  conditions  of  its  successful  prosecution!  We  can,  also,  do  much  by 
elevating  'the  standard  of  medical  acquirements,  and  by  the  constant  im- 
provement of  our  profession.  Since  persons  naturally  judge  of  a  pursuit 
by  its  professors,  it  is  no  doubt  one  reason  why  many  think  disparagingly 
of  the  medical  profession  that  there  are  so  many  embraced  within  it  who 
are  poorly  qualified  to  represent  its  actual  condition.  After  discharging 
our  duty  in  these  respects,  it  behooves  us  to  exercise  forbearance  and  char- 
ity in  view  of  the  fact,  that  folly,  and  injustice  are  inevitably  incident  to 
human  weakness  and  frailty. 

Medical  Journals  in  New-York. — Medical  Journals  appear  to  be  multiplying  in  our 
metropolis.  In  our  last  No.  we  acknowled  the  reception  of  the  first  number  of  the 
**  Intelligencer  and  Eclectic  Gazette,"  a  bi.weekly,  devoted  to  selections  from  foreigrn 
periodicals.  We  have  now  to  acknowledge  the  first  number  of  the  "  New-York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,"  a  bi-weekly  of  16  pages,  at  $2,00  per  annum,  edited 
by  Clarkflion  T.  Collins,  M.  D.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  present  reports  of  medical 
lectures  by  Professors  Mott,  Parker,  and  other  teachers  connected  with  the  schools  and 
hospitals  of  that  city.  The  plan  strikes  us  favorably,  and  if  properly  carried  out,  will,, 
■we  think,  prove  acceptable  to  the  profession.  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  8urprist> 
and  regret  to  up,  that  more  effort  is  not  made  to  develope  our  own  resources,  and  to 
cultivate  a  national,  ritfedical  literature.  The  attention  of  the  profession  seems  to  be 
almost  exclusively  directed  to  foreign  sources  for  supplies  of  medical  information.  We- 
do  not  Aiake  this  remark  from  any  desire  to  disparage  our  obligations  to  other  countries,, 
but  we  sincerely  believe  that  as  a  profession  we  do  not  do  justice  to  ourselves.  We 
have  in  our  larger  cities  all  the  resources  which  can  exist  any  where ;  our  profession, 
contains  the  necessary  talent,  energy  and  industry  to  render  these  and  other  resources 
available  for  scientific  investigation.  Why,  then,  shoulcf  we  not  indulge  and  encourage 
a  patriotic  pride  in  rendering  our  domestic  resources  of  medical  knowledge  second  to 
none  in  any  country  !  Why  should  we  not  have  writers  and  teachers  whose  names 
shdll  carry  as  much  force  and  authority  as  those  of  distinguished  personages  in  France 
and  Britain  !     Why  shall  the  idea  be  sanctioned  that  these  or  other  countries  afford 
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iaciiines  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge  of  diseases  which  the  home  student  cannot 
enjoy  I — But  we  have  wandered  from  our  subject,  viz — the  Journals  of  New- York. 
Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  intimate  to  our  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
New- York  Journal  ofMedicine,  that  we  prize  his  bi-monthly  visitation  too  highly  not  to 
feel  greatly  disappointed  when  it  fails  to  greet  us;  and  we  are  selfish  enough  to  remind 
him  that  the  last  number  is  not  in  our  list  of  publications  received. 


London  MedicoXhirurgical  Review. — We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  this  periodical  in  our  advertising  sheet.  It  has  been  so  long  and  favorably 
known  to  the  medical  public,  that  it  would  be  supererogation  in  us  to  bestow  commenda. 
tions  upon  it.  It  possesses  one  feature  which  renders  it  invaluable  to  those  whose 
circumstances  do  not  enable  them  to  make  extensive  bibliographical  pnrchases.  It 
contains  analytical  reviews  of  all  the  prominent  publications  as  they  appear,  presenting 
their  distinguishing  characteristics  in  a  condensed  form,  thereby  economising  both  the 
lime  and  money  of  the  reader^  and  being  readily  available  for  after  reterence.  A 
complete  set  of  this  periodical  for  the  20  or  30  years  it  has  been  in  existence  is  almost 
as  valuable  as  a  library  containing  all  the  current  medical  literature  of  the  same  period. 


Miscellaneous  Items, — Dr.  Jarvis  the  inventor  of  the  "  Surgical  Adjuster"  is  said 
to  have-  been  successful  in  his  efforts  to  bring  his  invention  into  favorable  notice  in 
Great  Britain.  The  English  will,  perhaps,  some  time  be  compelled  to  recognise  the 
supremacy  of  Yankee  ingenuity  even  in  matters  of  Science, 

Dr.  Barbour  of  St.  Louis,  professor  in  the  Kemper  College,  in  the  last  No.  of  the  St, 
Louis  Journal,  sustains  the  plan  of  treating  fevers  with  opium  in  doses  of  four  or  five 
grains,  advocated  in  a  previous  No.  of  that  Journal  by  Dr.  Henry,  noticed  by  us  in  our 
last  number. 

Dr.  Lawson,  Editor  of  the  Western  Lancet,  now  abroad  on  a  foreign  tour,  is  writings 
a  series  of  very  interesting  letters  for  his  Journal,  which  we  regret  we  cannot,  for  lack 
of  space,  transfer  to  our  columns. 

The  St.  Louis  Journal  expresses  itself  warmly  in  favor  of  a  National  Convention, 
and  advocates  the  removal  of  the  power  to  confer  Degrees  from  Collegiate  Institutions, 
and  its  concentration  in  a  National  Board.  The  Western  Lancet,  also  uiges  the 
importance  of  the  Convention ;  and,  from  a  quotation  in  the  latter,  we  perceive  that 
the  Medical  Examiner  does  so  also. 

The  new  Edifice  for  the  Medical  College  at  Cleveland,  is  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
course  of  lectures  now  at  hand.  The  pictorial  representation  accompanying  the 
circular  recently  issued,  presents  an  imposing  appearance. 


Ferruginous  Pill  of  Mercury, — Prof.  McLean,  in  the  Illinois  Medical  Journal  of 
June,  1845,  recommends  the  following: 

Mercury,  §  J*     Confection   of  Roses,   §  iss.     Sesqui-oxide    of  Iron> 

5  ss.     Liquorice  root  in  powder,  §  ss. 

Mix  the  Iron  and  Confection  of  Roses,  then  add  the  Mercury,  and  rub  till  the  glob 
•ules  disappear;  lastly,  add  the  liquorice,  and  thoroughly  incorporate  it  into  the  mass. 

The  object  of  this  combination  is  to  obtain  the  associated  effects  of  the  iron  and 
mercury  in  cases  where  both  are  indicated;  and  as  the  former  is  seldom  contra. indicated 
in  such  proportion  ae  this  combination  embraces,  it  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Pil.  Hydrarg.  Prof.  McLean  states  that  "by  the  addition  of  the  iron,  the  great 
labor  of  forming  the  blue  pill  is  done  away  with,  so  that  every  physician  ean  prepare 
his  own.  I  have,  in  5  or  10  minutes,  so  reduced  the  mercury  that  no  globules  could  be 
discovered  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  magnifying  from  10  to  15  times."  He  also  states,  "that 
a  much  less  quantity  of  iron  than  is  given  above,  will  answer  for  the  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual reduction  of  the  mercury." 

Another  important  consideration  is  given  in  the  article  alluded  to,  viz:  "Sulphuric 
flcid  is  sometimes  added  to  the  conserve  of  roses  to  improve  its  color,  which,  if  present, 
when  the  mercurial  pill  is  prepared  according  to  the  usual  method,  forms  asub-sulphato 
of  mercury— a  compound  possessing  very  energetic  properties;  but  when  formed  with 
the  oxide  of  iron,  instead  of  this,  a  harmless  ferruginous  salt  is  produced,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  mercurial  com|)i>und  is  not  disturbed." 

He  sums  up  the  advantages  which  this  possesses  over  the  common  blue  pill  as  fol- 
lows: "1st,  it  is  much  more  easily  prepared.  2d,  its  strength  is  moic  uniform.  3d,  it 
is  more  active  and  uniform  in  its  operation." 
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Notes  of  an  Enropean  Tour.— No.  7. 


Communicated  for  the  Bafialo  Medical  Joanial,  by  F.  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.^  Profbuor  of  Baigtif  M 

Creoeva  Medical  College. 


Italy. 

It  was  past  three,  when  the  serVatit  knocked  to  say  that  the  coaoh  was 
nearly  ready;  and  remembering  that  to-day,!  was  to  cross  the  Alps  I  Bprwa§ 
upon  my  feet  with  all  the  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  a  boy  who  wakes 
to  a  long  anticipated  gala-day.  The  Simplon  pass  is  among  the  highest 
of  those  which  traverse  the  Alps;  but  as  it  affords  a  very  direct  comtnu- 
nication  between  this  pqirt  of  Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy^  it  ha^ 
long  been  used  as  a  "courier  track,"  though  often  at  the  peril  of  life, 
being  always  subject  to  floods  and  avalanches,  and  having  been  nearly 
blocked  up  with  fragments  of  rocks  by  the  earthquake  of  1755,  which 
destroyed  Lisbon. 

The  present  road»  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  achievements  in  the 
world,  19,  in  fact,  but  a  link  of  the  same  great  road  which  extends  from 
the  walls  of  Paris,  across  the  Jura  mountains,  through  Genef  a,  up  the( 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  which  is  terminated  at  the  triumphal  gate  of 
Milan;  most  o^  which  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon,-  to  finable 
him  the  better  to  accomplish  his  purpose — the  subjugation  of  Italy.  But 
of  all  this  chain  of  splendid  road,  this  link  is  the  chef  ePceuvre,  in  the 
construction  of  which  8000  men  were  employed  nearly  six  years.  Its 
length  from.Briegto  Domo  d'Ossola  is  forty  miles;  its  breadth  twenty»fi?ef 
to  thirty  feet:  and  in  addition  to  the  almost  continuous  line  of  mai^nry, 
which  ad  a  foundation  and  parapet  wall  protects  its  lower  side,  and  the' 
numberless  subterranean  sluiceways,  &c.,  there  ar^  ten  galleries  or  ttln- 
nela,  hewn  mostly  from  the  hardest  granite;  more  than  fifty  bridges,  twenty 
stone  buildings  stationed  at  intervals  as  "post  houses,"  dwellings  for  the 
''cantonniers"  who  keep  the  road  in  repair,  and  places  of  '*reiuge"  for 
such  as  are  overtaken  by  storms. 

It  was  four  o'clbck  when  we  left  Brieg,  and  the  gray  twilight  was  just 
beginning  to  appear  between  the  summits  of  St  Gothard  and  Finster-Aar- 
Horn,  faintly  opening  to  view  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  it  mounts  up  to 
its  source  in  the  glaciers  of  Gallenstock  and  the  gloomy  *'Lake  of  thef 
Dead." 
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Our  course,  after  having  made  a  slight  detour  around  the  base  of  a 
small  hill  crowned  with  several  neat  chapels  and  oratories,  lay  chiefly 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Saltine,  whose  bed,  swollen  by  the  warm  sun 
of  the  two  preceding  days,  we  could  hear  dashing  through  the  deep  gorge 
below  us.     At  the  third  "refuge"  we  stopped  to  breakfast,  and  strolling 
out  while  coffee  was  preparing,  I  was  attracted  by  the  voice  of  a  little 
Swiss  girl  about  eight  years  old,  who  held  in  a  basket  a  few  Alpine  mine- 
rals«  wnich  she  was  onering  for  sale.     I  could  not  understand  a  word  she 
said,  yet  there  was  language  in  her  weary  step,  in  her  rags,  and  in  her 
joyless  face:  it  was  the  same  language  of  want,  and  penury,  and  disease, 
to  which  my  eyes  had  already  become  familiar  in  the  Vallais  canton.— 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Shepherd,  I  was  told,  who  lived  about  two 
miles  distant,   and  at  this  early  hour  she  had  come  up  the  mountain  to 
meet  the  "post."     I  selected  from  her  little  cabinet  such  as  were  most 
rare,  and  having  paid  her  all  she  demanded,  we  parted  mutually  pleased 
with  the  exchange. 

Breakfast  over,  I  threw  my  overcoat  into  the  coach  and  hurried  off, 
determined  to  walk  up  the  remainder  of  the  mountain.     Passing  through 
two  or  three  long  galleries,  I  entered  at  length,  beyond  the  fifth  refuge, 
the  first  of  the  "glacier"  galleries,  constructed  so  as  to  allow  the  ava- 
lanche, as  well  as  the  water  which  at  this  season  pours  in  torrents  from 
the  glaciers  above,  to  pass  over  and  precipitate  themselves  into  the  chasm 
below.     The  constant  dripping  through  the  fissures  above  has  lined  the 
roof  and  sides  with  large  and  fantastic  icicles,  which  the  greatest  heat  of 
midsummer  fails  to  loosen.     The  air  was  cold  and  chilling  in  the  extreme, 
ahd  I  hastened  to  escape.     Emerging  from  the  last  gallery,  I  was  glad  to 
feel  again  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which  was  now  fairly  in  the  heavens, 
and  unobscured  by  a  single  cloud,  began  even  at  this  elevation  to  impart  a 
sensible  and  genial  warmth:  and  especially  did  it  seem  the  more  welcome 
amid  the  scene  of  utter  desolation  which  now  presented  itself.     On  each 
side  of  the  road,  the  snow  lay  piled  in  masses,  extending  on  the  left  far 
up  into  the  perpetual  glaciers  of  Mont  Leone,  while  deep  below,  on  the 
.  right,  the  Saltine  was  seen  foaming  and  struggling  to  force  the  barriers 
formed  by  the  rocks  and  uprooted  trees  which  the  recent  "  snow-slide*^ 
had  borne  down  in  its  course.     Behind,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  snowy  tops  of  the  Bernese  Alps  lay  in  full  view,  the  extensive 
glacier  of  Aletsch  reflecting  the  sun  with  dazzling  brilliancy  from  its 
summit  almost  to  its  base.     There  is  an  awful  sublimity  in  such  desolation, 
where,  on  all  sides,  nothing  is  seen  but  mountains  covered  with  an  ever- 
lastipg  drapery  of  ice,  or  rocks  whose  hoary  heads  are  blasted  and  shivered 
into  irregular  turrets,  and  upon  whose  slippery  sides  scarcely  the  tuft  of 
moss  can  find  a  footing.     Where  nothing  is  heard  but  the  roar  of  the 
mountain*torrent,   or  the  distant  growling  of  a  bursting  glacier,  or  the 
rush  of  the  avalanche — sounds  which,  on  a  spring  morning  when  the  sun 
is  warm  and  clear,  constantly  fall  upon  the  ear  like  successive  peals  of 
heavy  but  distant  thunder. 

I  stood  riveted  by  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene,  until  the 
"post"  had  nearly  overtaken  me,  when,  remembering  that  I  had  not  yet 
accomplished  my  vow,  I  turned  and  hurried  on  until  I  had  passed  the  last 
refuge  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  The  road  had  now  become  slippery 
and  the  ascent  more  difficult:  and,  sheltered  from  the  winds,  I  had  thrown 
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open  my  coat  and  vest,  and  loosened  my  cravnt,  and  was  beginning  to 
complain  of  the  uncomfortable  heat  of  an  Alpine  climate,  and  to  doubt 
how  I  might  endure  the  greater  heat  of  the  southern  slope,  when,  as  1 
turned  up  through  the  defile  which  opens  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, I  was  met  by  a  snow-storm  which  came  pelting  upon  me  in  a  most 
unmerciful  manner.  .  The  wind  was  blowing  almost  directly  from  the 
south:  it  was  the  same  fiery  simoon  which  had  scorched  the  traveller  upon 
the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  had  warmed  the  limbs  of  the  basking  lazzaroni 
upon  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  licked  up  the  moisture  from  its  sodden  soil, 
that  now  gave  me  so  sharp  a  reception;  but  on  its  way  it  had  kissed  the 
icy  brow  ef  Mont  Rosa  and  Cervin,  and  its  breath  had  become  cold  and 
piercing  as  a  winter's  blast.  The  spot  on  which  I  stood  extended  on  all 
sides  a  bleak,  deserted  waste,  and  the  road  could  only  be  recognized  by 
the  poles  set  in  the  ground,  at  short  distances,  to  serve  as  guides.  A 
wooden  cross,  bearing  a  rude  inscription,  announced  that  I  had  reached 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass:  I  had  accomplished  my  vow,  and  would  now 
gladly  have  retreated  to  the  shelter  of  the  carriage:  but  it  was  too  far 
behind  to  allow  me  to  wait  either  for  it  or  my  overcoat.  I  had  no  choice 
but  the  convent  about  half  a  mile  ahead:  so,  buttoning  close  and  leaning 
forward,  I  commenced  a  regular  tilt  against  the  storm,  and  despite  the 
disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  run  with  my  eyes  shut,  and  an  occasional 
plunge  into  a  snow  bank,  to  which  my  blind,  zig-zag  course  subjected  me, 
1  soon  measured  the  distance. 

As  I  came  up  to  the  hospice,  four  or  five  large  St.  Bernard  dogs  sprung 
playfully  towards  me,  as  if  to  welcome  me  to  their  charitable  shelter. — 
1  gave  the  noble  animals  my  hand,  and  passing,  ascended  the  long  flight 
of  stone  steps  which  leads  to  the  main  entrance.  The  present  building  is 
a  large  stone  edifice,  larger,  I  am  told,  than  the  St.  Bernard  hospice,  and 
but  recently  finished:  but  the  old  convent,  a  ruined  tower  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  valley  below,  was  built  many  centuries  since,  when  there  was 
nothing  but  a  mule  track  across  the  mountains.  The  new  building  con- 
tains a  chapel,  drawing-room,  dining-room,  kitchens,  &c.,  with  a  large 
number  of  sleeping  apartments.  Those  which  I  entered  were  large  and 
richly  furnished.     The  beds  were  luxurious  in  the  extreme. 

The  monks,  three  or  four  in  number,  are,  like  those  upon  the  great  St. 
Bernard  pass,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  Father  Barras,  the  present 
excellent  prior  of  the  Simplon  convent,  was  for  more  than  thirty  years 
an  inmate  of  the  St.  Bernard.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  brethren  to  receive 
and  entertain  all  such  as  have  no  means  to  pay  for  their  accommodations, 
or  are  unable  to  proceed  from  severity  of  weather  or  other  cause.  After 
a  storm,  one  or  more,  accompanied  with  a  servant  and  their  faithful  dogs, 
go  out  over  all  the  usual  mountain  paths,  where  travellers  or  the  bold 
chamois  hunters  are  known  to  cross,  or  where  "slides"  are  accustomed  to 
occur,  or  wherever  the  country  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  hurricanes:  and 
not  a  winter  has  passed  since  the  recollection  of  their  oldest  brother,  but 
their  self-denying  toil  has  been  rewarded  by  some  person  thus  rescued 
from  a  fearful  death. 

From  the  convent  a  rapid  drive  of  .three  miles  brought  us  to  the  small 
village  of  Simplon,  where  we  dined  most  sumptuously  upon  fresh  eggs 
and  mountain  trout.  After  dinner,  and  while  the  horses  w^re  bemg 
harnessed.  I  walked  over  to  the  chapel  which  stands  neatly  CJ^^cje^Vfc^^ 
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post-house,  and  looking  through  an  open  door  at  the  side,  I  saw  a  small 
room  hung  round  with  pictures  of  martyrs,  the  virgin  Mary,  &c.,  at  each 
end  of  which  was  a  pile  of  human  hones,  laid  up  carefully  and  regularly 
to  the  height  of  five  feet  against  the  walls.  I  am  an  amateur  in  such 
things,  and  I  enjoyed  the  sight  as  an  artist  would  a  genuine  Correggio  or 
Titian.  Clean,  white  and  marrowless,  skulls  curiously  shaped,  with  short 
and  crooked  tibials — what  a  prize  for  an  anatomical  cabinet!  Why 
these  bones  were  piled  here,  I  could  never  learn,  but  only  thai  they  had 
all  been  once  buried  decently  and  comfortably,  and  at  some  time  were 
taken  up  and  placed  here  to  shiver  and  chatter  their  teeth  in  the  cold. 

"When  I  returned  the  coach  was  waiting,  and  fastening  the  wooden 
sabot  under  the  whes^ls,  we  continued  our  descent  amidst  a  cold,  dense 
cloud  of  fog — so  variable  is  the  air  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Driving  some  distance  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Yedro,  whose  channel 
we  were  now  following,  by  a  sudden  turn  we  entered  the  gallery  of 
Algaby,  beyond  which  we  crossed  by  a  lofty  bridge  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gorge.  The  mountain  now  began  to  crowd  upon  us,  and  the  pass 
became  more  and  more  narrow  at  every  foot — becoming  also  deeper  and 
darker  and  more  fearful,  as  we  descended.  The  road  is  here  chisseled 
along  the  sides  of  the  cleft,  or  bored  through  the  abrupt  angles  with  almost 
incredible  labor  and  skill ;  in  all  its  windings  and  crossings  smooth  and 
solid  and  secure  ;  yet  no  one  has  ever  traversed,  for  the  first  time,  this 
celebrated  "  gorge  of  Gondo,'^  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  grand  and  savage 
in  the  Alps,  without  emotions  of  awe  amounting  almost  to  fear. 

In  a  deep  and  gloomy  chasm  directly  below,  rushes  the  torrent  of  the 
Vedro  :  above,  on  either  side,  arise  two  vertical  walls,  black  and  dripping 
with  moisture,  and  from  many  points  of  which  the  half-loosened  masses 
seem  just  ready  to  ialK  Thus  hemmed  in  by  colossal  walls,  which  scarce 
admitted  the  light  of  day,  stunned  by  the  noise  of  the  dashing  of  the 
waters  below,  and  blinded  by  the  whirling  clouds  of  spray,  it  seemed  the 
very  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions — ^an  impression  which  was  not  at  all 
diminished  when  we  drove  at  full  speed  into  the  dark  mouth  of  the  cavern 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  pass. 

Beyond  this  gallery,  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  unaltered,  except  by 
the  9ti]l  greater  depth  and  height,  and  still  lessened  breadth,  suffers  no 
abatement.  Near  by  is  the  hamlet  of  Gondo,  a  pile  of  rough  stone  cabins 
in  the  very  depth  of  the  pass,  grouped  aruuhd  the  base  of  a  singular  and 
lofly  building  which  I  fancied  might  have  been  constructed  as  a  guard- 
house. Crossing  the  frontier  we  were  stopped  at  tho  Sardinian  custom- 
house, to  show  our  passports  and  submit  to  an  examination  of  luggage. 
The  examination  was  a  mere  form,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  detention, 
wo  were  permitted  to  drive  on. 

We  were  now  at  the  end  of  the  gorge,  and  as  the  mountains  gradually 
receded,  the  mists  cleared  away  and  the  air  became  less  chilling;  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  Alpine  pines  gave  place  to  the  rich  and  the  more  delicate 
tints  of  the  beech  ana  chestnut.  Green  patches  of  grass  were  also  seen 
scattered  here  and  there  upon  the  warm  southern  slopes.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  valley  of  the  Toccia  burst  in  view,  into  whoso  bed  the  Vedro  at 
length  empties  itself,  that  I  felt  fully  the  glory  and  sweetness  of  afi  Italian 
scene.  Oh!  it  is  beautiful  beyond  description,  to  one  who  has  come  from 
/he  mouldering  towns  and  sterile  soil  of  the  Vallais,  and  crossed  the  stormy 
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summits  of  the  Alps,  and  passed  the  horrible  gorge  of  Gondo,  to  look 
thus  suddenly  upon  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy.  The  change  is  like  en- 
chantment. The  sun  is  more  bright,  the  air  is  softer,  and  the  sky  assumes 
a  warmer  hue.  A  rich  lawn  of  velvet  spreads  up  towards  the  mountains, 
and  neat  white  villages  are  scattered  here  and  there  along  the  valley,  or 
beautifully  terraced  upon  the  hill-sides.  Elegant  villas,  with  white  stuc- 
coed walls,  and  green  verandahs,  and  light  balconies,  stand  amidst  groves 
of  olives  and  fields  of  trellaced  vines. 

It  was  amidst  such  scenes  and  under  such  circumstances,  that  I  entered 
Italy  for  the  first  time:  and  it  seemed  a  picture  of  unsurpassing  beauty 
and  loveliness — a  very  paradise!  To-day  I  have  seen  more  of  Italy. — 
The  picture  has  a  reverse,  with  strange  and  painful  contrasts.  We  slept 
at  Domo  d'Ossoku 

I  was  out  at  early  dawn  and  rambled  long  through  this  ancient  town  of 
the  Lepontii,  before  the  beggars  began  to  gather;  it  is  the  only  hourwhen 
the  traveller  can  enjoy,  unmolested  by  human  misery,  an  Italian  sky. — 
And  as  one  af\er  another  they  came  up  from  their  cellars,  or  from  under 
the  sheds  and  holes  where  they  had  slept,  I  was  surprised,  and  almost  an- 
noyed to  recognize  upon  many  of  them  my  late  digusting  acquaintance, 
the  goitre.  1  hoped  1  had  left  it  behind  me  forever,  beyond  the  Alps,  but 
it  was  here  haunting  me  again,  yet  much  less  universal,  and  without 
the  dreadful  accompaniments  of  Switzerland.  A  Pharmacien  upon  whom 
I  called,  told  me  that  with  a  population  of  nearly  3000,  Domo  d'Ossola 
had  not  more  than  four  cretins. 

Late  in  the  morning^I  saw  an  old  man  laying  in  the  sun  upon  a  stone 
seat  near  a  public  fountain;  he  seemed  asleep,  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  if  he  slept  and  was  buried,  for  he  was  a  sight  so  loathsome — he  was 
a  *'pellagrose." 

From  Domo  d'Ossola  to  Milan  is  a  single  day's  journey,  and  the  road 
all  the  way  is  excellent.  At  Milan  I  made  my  first  visit  to  the  celebrated 
'Ospedale  Maggiore,"  one  of  the  most  extensive  hospitals  in  Europe, 
built  by  the  liberality  of  a  Noble,  in  1456.  The  entire  building  forms 
a  square,  of  which  the  front  facade,  800  feet  in  length,  stands  directly 
on  the  street  To  Dr.  Antoine  Cnpelli,  one  of  the  physicians  to  this 
princely  establishment  and  a  member  of  the  "Washington  society,"  I  am 
indebted  for  many  attentions  during  my  short  stay  at  Milan,  and  especially 
for  much  information  in  relation  to  (he  pellagra,  of  which  more  cases  are 
always  found  in  this  charity  than  any  where  else  in  Italy.  It  is  at  this 
season  of  the  year  especially  that  the  hospital  becomes  crowded,  the  dis- 
ease being  alihost  uniformly  aggravated  in  the  spring.  Dr.  Capelli  kindly 
showed  me  the  malady  in  ail  its  phases  and  degrees  of  severity,  explain- 
ing to  me  its  usual  progress.  It  attacks  chiefly  the  peasantry,  especially 
females,  and  not  usually  until  after  middle  life.  In  the  earliest  stage  the 
patient  complains  only  of  a  general  mauvaise,  accompanied  with  some 
headache,  pain  at  pit  of  stomach  and  occasional  diarrhoea.  This  contin- 
ues frequently  during  all  the  spring  and  summer,  but  disappears  in  autumn. 
On  the  following  spring  the  same  train  of  symptoms  is  renewed,  but  with 
increased  violence,  and  now  a  shining  eruption  appears  in  patches  upon 
the  back  of  the  hands,  face,  &c.,  which  is  soon  covered  by  minute 
aqUamee,  the  skin  becoming  thick  nnd  rough.  Hereafter  during  the  winter 
the  eruption  generally  improves,  and  also  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
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organs,  yet  from  year  to  year  the  eruption  is  extending  and  the  disease 
becoming  regularly  more  confirmed  an«l  complicated:  the  limbs  are  bloated, 
the  abdomen  distended,  spasms  and  convulsions  occur,  followed  by  delirium, 
but  more  generally  complete  coma  closes  the  scene.  From  the  very 
inception  a  peculiar  mental  depression,  often  amounting  to  absolute  des- 
pair, is  present,  and  which  I  was  able  to  note  in  its  various  degrees  in 
my  walks  through  the  wards:  some  looked  sad,  others  were  morose  and 
would  not  speak,  one  woman  about  30  years  of  age,  who  had  for  some 
time  refused  medicine,  to-day  declared  that  she  would  not  again  take  food, 
fully  determined  to  put  an  end  to  an  existence  which,  she  was  convinced, 
must  always  be  miserable.  "She  has  indeed,^'  said  Dr.  Capelli,  **too 
much  reason  to  think  so,  for  it  is  very  rarely  when  the  disease  has  lasted 
two  or  three  years  that  the  patient  ever  recovers,  he  may  perhaps  live 
to  an  old  age,  but  he  is  always  a  loathsome  pellagrose.''  It  was  cheering^ 
however,  among  all  this  multitude  of  leprous  patients  to  see  one  cheernil 
face.  A  girl,  about  IS^years  old,  much  younger  than  the  period  at  which 
it  usually  commences,  was  pronounced  convalescent  and  would  in  a  few 
days  be  dismissed  cured;  and  her  face  was  lighted  with  a  smile  of  recog^ 
nition  and  gratitude  as  the  Doctor  passed. 

The  causes  of  this  scourge  of  Lombardy  are,  I  am  convinced,  and  so 
also  was  I  assured  by  Dr.  C,  to  be  found  not  solely  in  the  low,  damp  soil 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and. the  exposure  to  a  burning  sun,  but  chiefly,  in 
the  peculiarly  unwholesome  diet  of  the  peasantry,  whose  food,  exclusively 
vegetable,  is  chiefly  composed  of  indian  flour  made  into  a  coarse  and 
always  acid  bread,  such  as  I  have  frequently  eaten  in  Lombardy,  and 
which  never  failed  to  put  my  stomach  into  a  fermentation;  or  indian  flour 
and  chestnut  flour  stirred  into  a  porridge  called  ^'polenta,''  and  to  which 
the  rye  porridge  of  Scotland  is  not  unlike.  Their  wine  also,  such  as  I 
was  able  to  get,  was  very  sour.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  weighed  to 
the  ground  by  a  despotism,  civil  and  religious,  no  where  else  surpassed, 
and  which  sinks  both  mind  and  body  into  the  lowest  degradation;  and 
however  much  government  or  private  liberality  may  do  to  establish  * 'mat- 
sons  de  sante,"  public  baths,  or  to  prevent  intermarriage  among  pillagrous 
persons,  or  even  to  drain  by  canals  and  trenches,  the  vast  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy, which  Napoleon  boldly  projected  and  even  commenced,  still  until 
some  eflfectual  means  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  are  taken, 
little  will  be  gained.  The  history  of  a  Lombard  peasant  is, — born  in  a 
hovel,  reared  in  a  shed,  oppressed  by  the  government  and  robbed  by  the 
priest;  through  all  his  life  laboring  like  a  beast  and  not  half  as  well  fed, 
and  dying  at  last  a  miserable  pellagrose!  For  all  this  Austria  has  to 
answer,  and  must  answer  sooner  or  later. 

The  treatment  of  the  pellagra  at  this  hospital  consists  mainly  in  a 
plain,  healthy,  nutritious  diet  and  baths.  These  latter  are  considered 
indispensable. 
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Case  of  Ovarian  Oyst,  ruptured  by  a  fidl, 

Bfuaion  of  iU  contenta  into  Feritoneal  cavity,  absorption^  and  permanent  cure. 


CtHnmTinicated  for  the  Buffiilo  Medical  Joardal  by  JAMES  P.  WHITE,  M.  D. 


A  widow  lady,  48  years  of  age,  discovered  during  pregnancy,  nearly' 
15  years  since,  a  tumour  in  the  left  side  about  the  size  of  an  eg^.  She 
Was  safely  delivered  of  a  healthy  child  at  the  usual  period,  and  has  since 
given  birth  to  three  vigorous  children,  the  youngest  being  now  eight 
years  old.  The  husband  died  before  the  birth  of  the  last  child.  After 
the  last  confinement  the  tumor  increased  with  considerable  rapidity,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  uneasiness.  She  had  several  attacks  of  what  her 
physicians  called  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  was  treated  by  bleeding, 
blistering,  cathartics,  &c.  The  tumor  has  been  during  the  last  few  years 
seen  by  Drs.  Colgrove,  B.  Burwell,  Bissell,  Congar,  and  others,  most,  or 
all  of  whom  diagnosed  ovarian  disease,  and  did  not  predict  a  favorable 
termination.  I  incidentally  saw  and  examined  the  patient  last  summer, 
and  found  the  left  ovary  larger  than  the  head  of  a  full  grown  foBtus^ 
extending  quite  across  the  umbilical,  into  the  right  iliac  region.  Did  not 
recommend  the  patient  to  institute  any  treatment  for  permanent  relief. 

In  February  last,  on  making  a  sudden  effort  on  an  icy  stone  step,  she 
slipped,  and  fell  with  her  whole  weight  upon  the  abdominal  tumor.  The 
shock  was  so  severe  as  to  produce  prostration  and  syncope,  and  a  messen* 
ger  was  despatched  for  me.  After  administering  a  cordial  I  proceeded  to 
make  an  examination,  and  found  the  circumscribed  character  of  the  tumor 
entirely  lost*  There  was  a  general  fiuctuaiion  of  the  whole  abdomen, 
and  the  peritoneum  seemed  the  receptacle  of  a  fluid  escaped  from  the 
ruptured  sac.  The  injury  was  followed  by  severe  peritonitis,  which 
yielded  to  bleeding,  general  and  topical,  with  the  usual  adjuvants.  The 
patient  passed  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  high  colored  urine,  and 
vomited  frequently  throughout  her  illness.  After  a  gradual  convalescence 
she  seems  now  entirely  restored,  and  in  better  health  than  she  has  enjoyed 
for  several  years.  The  strictest  examination  did  not,  during  a  visit  last 
evening  made  for  that  purpose,  enable  me  to  detect  the  least  vestige  of 
the  old  tumor  in  the  ovarian  region.  The  menses  have  been,  and  are 
now  regularly  secreted,  the  respiration  is  full  and  complete,  and  she 
can  lay  upon  either  side  without  difficulty,  which  she  has  been  unable  to 
do  until  recently. 

On  reviewing  the  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  foregoing  case, 
several  questions  of  pathological  and  practical  importance,  are  very  natu- 
rally suggested.  Was  this  tumor  really  an  ovarian  cyst,  filled  with  some 
fluid  or  soft  matter?  If  so,  was  it  ruptured  by  the  force  of  the  blow  at  the 
time  of  the  fall?  Was  the  peritonitis  which  followed,  and  during  the 
coutinuance  of  which  the  fluid  was  probably  absorbed,  occasioned  by  the 
injury;  or  the  result  of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  sudden  introductioa 
into  a  serous  membrane  of  a  fluid  more  or  less  stimulating?  Or,  what  is 
perhaps  most  probable,  was  it  the  combined  eflfect  of  both?  Granting  the 
answers  to  these  questions  which  seem  most  probable,  can  any  deductions 
of  practical  importance  be  fairly  drawn  therefrom?  Does  the  favorable 
termination  of  this  case  afiford  any  encouragement  for  a  resort  lo  %»l^  ^^ 
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the  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  encysted  dropsy^  recommended  by 
some  modern  practitioners?  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.Sympson,  in  a  "treatise 
on  Dropsy  of  the  Ovary,"  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  open  the  sac  and 
discharge  its  contents  into  the  peritonal  cavity.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  practice  has  never  been  resorted  to.  This  operation  would  be  very 
analogous  to  what  probably  resulted  from  the  injury  in  the  case  related. 
The  operations  for  extirpation,  and  the  insertion  of  the  seton,  or  the  tube 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Trowbridge,  have  been  had  recourse  to  suffir 
ciently  to  dispel  the  great  apprehension  of  danger  which  has  prevailed  in 
relation  to  opening  the  abdominal  cavity.  That  suggestions  may  be  made 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  above  case  by  those  who  saw  it;  or  its 
practical  application  and  usefulness  is  my  only  object  in  bringing  it  before 
the  society.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  subject  demands  investigation, 
for  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  operations  resorted  to,  axid  with 
partial  success,  still  none  is  as  yet  adopted  by  the  profession  at  large*— 
Indeed  we  may  safely  subscribe  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hunter,  pulK 
tished  half  a  century  ago,  '*that  though  he  had  seen  many  cases  of  dropsy 
of  the  ovary  treated  by  physicians  of  the  first  rank,  he  had  never  seen 
one  cured.  That  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science  it  is  an  incurabte 
disease,  and  that  a  patient  will  have  the  best  chance  of  living  longest 
under  it,  who  does  least  to  get  rid  of  it." 

BOTE  BT  THE  EDITOR. 

The  preceeding  case  was  reported  to  the  Buffalo  Medical  Association  in  September 
last,  and  would  have  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  bnt  for  the  accumafau 
tion  of  matter  previously  received.  It  is  certainly  an  interesting  case,  and  the  pradticftl 
questions  which  it  suggests  are  of  great  importance.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  it 
is  desirable  to  determine  v?hat  were  the  circumstances  directly  involved  in  the  cure. 
Any  therapeutical  deductions,  will,  obviously,  hinge  upon  this  point.  The  mere 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  was  probably  not  in  itself  sufficient.  If  it  were, 
it  would  have  answered  equally  well  if  they  had  been  evacuated  through  the  abdominal 
walls  by  means  of  the  trochar.  Did  the  fact  of  the  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  the  consecutive  peritonitis,  play  an  important  part  in  the  cure?  We  are  unable  to 
perceive  why  it  should  be  so:  and  if  not,  the  case  affords  no  sanction  for  discharging 
the  contents  of  ovarian  tumours  into  this  cavity  by  subcutaneous  incisions,  as  has  been 
proposed.  The  case,  it  is  true,  presents  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  peritoneum 
is  capable  of  absorbing  the  contents  of  an  ovarian  tumour,  but  if  the  peritoneal  infiuD- 
mation,  thereby  induced,  exerts  reciprocally  no  curative  effect  upon  the  ovarian  cyst,  it 
follows  that  there  is  nothing  gained  by  imposing  the  duty  of  absorption  upon  the  pexv 
toneum,  and  exposing  the  patient  to  the  dangers  incident  to  peritonitis.  We  suppose 
the  true  explanation  to  be,  that  the  force  of  the  blow  received  upon  the  abdomen,  which' 
caused  a  rupture  of  the  cyst,  gave  rise  to  a  certain  amount  and  kind  of  inflammatoiry 
action  in  the  cyatj  which  ultimated  in  a  radical  cure  on  the  same  principle  that  hydro, 
cele  is  cured  by  stimulating  ii\jections,  or  other  means  to  develope  inflammation  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  Indeed,  cases  of  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  from  bursting  the  tumour 
by  an  accidental  blow  ore  on  record.  If  this  be  ilie  true  rationale,  the  evacuation  of 
the  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  consecutive  peritonitis^  have  no  direct, 
causative  relation  to  the  fortunate  result ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  imitate 
the  case  in  these  particulars  by  any  sui^gical  operation.  With  this  view  of  the  method 
of  cure,  the  case,  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  practical  deductions^  goes  to  sustain  the 
praetiee  which  some  surgeons  have  pursoed,  of  evacuating  the  eonfents  of  tlie  cyat  by" 
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tappiDgi  and  Uigd,  by  injections,  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  subBtance^  or  other  niMns, 
exciting  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  within  the  cyst-^in  short,  applying  to  tbeae 
cases  the  same  principles  of  treatment  which  are  employed  in  hydrocele.  Of  the 
merits  of  this  plan  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak*  Dr.  Trowbridge's  method  of  intro- 
ducing tubes,  to  which  Dr.  White  refers,  is  described  by  himself  in  a  communication 
made  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Snigical  Jodrna],  August,  1841. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Scienfces,  for  October,  1845,  our  readers  will 
find  an  article  excerpted  from  the  London  and  Edinburg  Medical  Journal,  deftailing  a 
case  in  which,  in  the  same  individual,  a  spontaneous*  rupture  of  an  ovarian  cyst  took 
place,  with  an  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  subsequent  &Htorp. 
tion,  three  separate  times.  Peritonitis,  on  each  occasion,  was  developed  in  this  case, 
which  terminated  favorably ;  not,  ho^^'ever,  it  will  be  observed,  in  a  radical  cure  of  the 
ovarian  dropsy.  On  the  contrary,  the  accumulation  returned  a  second,  and  third  time,- 
notwithstanding  the  peritonitis.  The  ultimate  issue  of  the  case  is  not  given.  This  case 
goes  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  we  hate  expressed  concerning  the  rationnale  oi  the 
case  reported  by  our  correspondent. 


Oase  of  Operfttlon  far  Omental  Hernia^ 

With  remofMtl  of  Spermatic   Cord  and  Tettictk, 
Commanieated  tut  the  Baffalo  Medical  Joarnal.Jiy  ALOEN  S;  fiPRAGtrfi,  M.  H. 


The  following  case  occurred  several  years  ago:  A  gentlemah  in  ftoy- 
alton,  Niagara  Co.,  had  been  afflicted  with  hernia  for  20  years.  I  was 
called  to  visit  him  after  he  had  suffered  from  strangulation  for  five  days. 
The  hernial  protrusion  was  direct,  inguinal,  and  omental;  the  synfiptomB 
being  those  usually  attending  cases  of  that  kind,  but  not  in  a  very  aggra- 
vated degree.  He  had  been  seen  by  several  medical  men  previous  to  niy 
being  called,  all  of  whom  had  successively  attempted  to  reduce  the  herhi^ 
tumor  by  taxis,  but  without  success.  I  therefore  deemed  h  not  prudeAt 
to  dfelay  an  operation  which  then  seemed  the  onhjrrilternative.  Previously 
to  its  commencement,  however,  I  bled  ihe  patient  to  faintnesd,  and,  in  th^ 
meantime,  made  some  efforts  to  effect  a  reduction,  but  with  no  better  duc- 
t&sid  than  my  predecessors.  The  patient  and  his  frlehds  were  now 
extriJmely  anxious  that  the  operation  should  be  resorted  to,  and*  he  was 
accordingly  placed  on  the  table,  after  xhk  immediate  danger,  and  the  snfiaft 
chariC6  of  recovery  had  been  pointed  out  to  them. 

The  incision  was  made  in  the  usual  manner,  and  carried  down  t6'  th6 
sac.  This  was  greatly  thickened,  and  its  omental  content^  foQ'ridf  to 
adhef  e  Extensively  to  the  spermatic  cord.  A  considerable  time  waS  spent 
in  endeavoring  to  separate  the  diseased  mass  from  the  cord,  but  it  was 
found  to  bei  utterly  impracticable.  The  state!  of  things  at  this  time 
appeared  rather  embarrassing.  I  decided,  however,  to  remove  not  only 
the  sac  and  its  contents,  but  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle  also.  Accor- 
dingly I  commenced  an  incision  as  near  to  the  abdominal  ring  as  practi- 
cable, and  divided  as  much  of  the  omentum  as  possible,  tying  two  or  thre6 
small  arteries.  I  then  found  the  spermatic  artery  and  secured  ft  by  ligature; 
after  which  I  completed  my  first  incision.  The  divided  mass,  acco^p'anied 
by  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle,  was  next  remov^.    The  te^vd^'v^^ 
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much  enlarged,  softened,  and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  quantity  oC 
aemi-transparent,  gelatinous  fluid.  Adhesions  had  taken  place  at  the 
ring,  which  were  broken  up  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  and  the  finger 
nail.  The  division  of  the  stricture  was  liiade  directly  inward.  The  parte 
were  then  returned  into  the  abdomen  without  difficulty,  and  the  wound 
dresed  in  the  usual  manner.  A  dose  of  oil  was  shortly  exhibited,  which 
operated  well.  He  was  lefl  in  the  charge  of  a  young  medical  gentleman 
w^o  had  assisted  in  the  operation,  and  recovered  without  any  unpleasant 
symptoms.     The  mass  removed  weighed  a  trifie  less  than  eight  ounces. 

BuFFALOf  October,  1845. 


Epidemic  Erysipelas. 

Conummicated  for  the  Boffakr  Medical  Joarnal,  lyjr  JOHN  O.  HOUSE,  M.  n. 

Springville,  Nov.  3,  1845. 

Our  village  was  visited  last  winter  and  spring,  for  the  first  time,  by  the 
epidemic  sore  throat  and  erysipelas  which  has  so  extensively  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  our  country  for  the  last  four  years.  The  disease,  as  it 
appeared  here,  was  as  evidently  contagious  as  scarlatina  or  typhus.  Id 
one  instance,  out  of  seven  females  who  were  exposed  to  the  miasm  in 
their  ministrations  on  the  sick  of  one  family,  six  were  attacked  with  it  in 
from  twelve  to  seventy  hours  afterwards.  There  seems  to  be  some  trouble 
about  a  name  for  the  epidemic;  for  whether  it  manifested  itself  in  the 
throat,  in  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  or  on  the  skin,  it  was,  most 
probably,  one  and  the  same  disease,  produced  by  the  same  cause.  Neither 
the  term  cynanche  maligna^  nor  erysipelas,  is  comprehensive  enough  to* 
eriibrace  the  whole  disease. 

Those  affected  with  the  epidemic,  were  attacked  with  rigors,  pain  in 
the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  in  all  the  great  nervous  centres. <-* 
There  were  also  rigidity  and  lameness  of  the  muscles  of  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  neck.  In  the  most  severe  cases,  the  suffering  was  intolerable^ 
manifested  by  groans  and  contortions.  There  were  in  many  cases  nausea 
and  vomiting  during  the  cold  stage.  The  rigors  were  sooner  or  later 
succeeded  by  a  reaction,  corresponding  in  intensity  with  that  of  the  chilL 
The  posterior  part  of  the  fauces  presented  an  erythematous,  mahogany- 
red  appearance,  which,  in  the  worst  cases,  was  accompanied  with  very 
little  tumefaction.  This  erythema  manifested  a  disposition  to  metastasis: 
sometimes  suddenly  leaving  the  throat  and  attacking  the  skin,  the  perito- 
neum, the  pleura  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  or,  else,  exten- 
ding itself  to  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Out  of  forty  patients  under  niy 
treatment,  I  lost  two,  and  these  by  the  last  mentioned  complication. — 
When  the  disease  attacked  those  who  had  formerly  had  quinsy,  or  en- 
larged tonsils,  these  became  much  inflamed  and  tumified,  inducing  the 
patient  to  expect  suppuration:  but  the  swelling  almost  uniformly  subsided 
without  the  formation  of  pus.  The  predisposition  to  superficial  ulceration 
was  so  great  as  to  overcome  that  to  form  abscess.  When  erysipelas 
occurred,  it  was  of  the  deep-seated,  phlegmonous  variety,  and  was  atten- 
ded with  less  vesication  than  the  ordinary  sporadic  disease.  It  frequently 
oppenxe^  within  a  few  hours  after  the  soreness  of  the  fauces,  upon  the 
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face,  neck,  genitals,  or  extremities:  sometimee  pain  and  soreness  would 
^XHnmence  in  the  hands  or  fingers  where  there  happened  to  be  the  slightest 
abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  would  speedily 
follow,  and  erysipelas  would  appear  in  the  axilla.  Adults  of  i>oth  sexes 
were  more  frequently  subjects  of  the  disease  than  children,  but  it  must  not 
be  denied  that  the  latter  were  often  affected  with  scarlatina  in  the  same 
families  with  the  former.  In  fact,  under  modifying  circumstances,  the 
same  epidemic  constitution  and  contagion  seemed  capable  of  producing 
either  cynanche,  scarlatina,  or  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  my  friend  Dr. 
Folts,  has  related  to  me  the  case  of  an  adult  female  in  which  there  wds  a 
full  development  of  the  eruption  of  scarlatina  with  er3r8ipela8  added--^a 
4strange  compound.  I  might,  if  time  and  space  allowed,  have  entered 
more  minutely  into  the  description  of  this  epidemic,  but  let  this  suffice. 

The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  was  to  overcome  the  cold  stage  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  the  administration  of  Dover's  Powder,  warm,  gently 
stimulating  drinks,  and  external  heat.  As  soon  as  reaction  had  taken 
place,  we  usually  gave  au  emetic  of  Ipecacuanha,  which  uniformly  miti-' 
gated  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  relaxing  spasm,  and  inducing  more 
or  less  perspiration.  Afterward,  if  necessary,  we  moved  the  bowels  by 
means  of  the  mildest  laxatives,  having  found  that  full  and  frequent  ca- 
tharsis was  unsafe  and  unnecessary.  We  then  endeavored  to  keep  up 
gentle  diaphoresis  by  means  of  ipecac,  and  camphor,  spts.  of  nitre,  warm 
gruel,  &c. 

If  these  means  failed  to  subdue  the  tension  of  pulse,  we  resorted  to 
sanguineous  depletion,  graduating  the  amount  by  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient, by  the  difference  of  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  lying  or  sitting 
posture,  and  by  the  color  of  the  fauces.  In  all  such  cases,  the  benefit  froAi 
moderate  venesection  was  prompt  and  decisive,  but  in  the  two  cases  of 
laryngeal  complication,  this,  with  all  other  usual  means,  failed.  One 
died  from  8uffi)cation,  and  the  other,  after  being  given  up  to  sufibcate^ 
was  relieved  of  the  cynanche  by  the  spreading  of  erysipelas  from  a  blister 
on  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  patient,  however,  died  three  days  afler- 
ward  from  exhaustion.  As  an  application  to  the  faucee,  a  solution  of 
nitras  argenti,  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  was  found  most  serviceable  Jn 
restoring  tone  to  the  disorganizing  membrane,  and  staying  the  lilceradon. 
This  was  applied  twice  daily,  with  a  camels  hair  pencil.  When  the 
color  of  the  fauces  was  very  dark,  we  resorted  to  the  cotnmon  capsicum 
gargle  with  great  advantage.  An  infusion  of  sage  and  alum  was  the  best 
detergent.  As  a  local  application  for  erysipelas,  we  used  the  fbllowlng; 
R.  Potas.  Nit  rat.  3  ii.     Zinci  sulph.  5  i.  Aqua  pur.  O  i.     Solve. 

This,  frequently  applied  to  the  surface,  was  as  good  as  any  thing,  and 
what  was  no  small  consideration  was  its  cheapness.  In  the  latter  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  patient  required  support  from  tonics,  such  as  quinine 
combined  with  Dover's  powder,  gentian,  col  umbo,  &c.  Convalescence 
was  rather  tedious,  and  sometimes  rendered  more  so  by  abscesses  under 
the  fascia.  The  disease  was  quite  prevalent  from  February  to  July,  When 
it  suddenly  and  almost  entirely  disappeared. 


*NoTE  BT  THE  Editok. — ^We  hope  the  foregoing  communication  will  serve  to  call  out 
others  relating  to  Epidemic  Erysipelas  in  different  localiti^  It  is  very  do^iraUe  in 
order  to  arrive  at  correct  views  of  the  pathology  and  tfaerapeutica  of  tViVa  ^vift^»^>v^ 
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inftitc^  a  comparison  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  effects  of  remedies,  as  observed  ia 
different  places.  Several  contributions  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  other  journals, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  furnish  our  quota  of  facts  for  a  comprehensive  analysis,  by 
which  the  character  and  best  method  of  treatment,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  better 
understood  than  they  are  now. 

So,  also,  as  regards  other  diseases — nothing  is  better  established  than  that  various 
endemical  influences,  and  those  of  a  more  general  character  which  have  been  commonly 
referred,  afUr  Sydenham,  to  the  atmosphere  (ctmatitutio  aeru)^  occasion  the  same 
diseases,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  places,  to  assume  widely  different  phases, 
and  to  require  very  different  methods  of  treatment.  A  collection  of  fiacts,  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  these  vanations,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  of  very 
great  importance.  It  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of  different 
persons,  located  in  different  sections  of  country,  who  will  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the 
object  to  make  careful  observations,  and  report  them  to  the  profession.  To  subserve 
this  object  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  functions  of  a  medical  journal.  We 
are  very  desirous  to  render  ours  useful  in  this  way ;  and  shall  be  always  glad  to  receive 
'commfinications  from  those  who  are  disposed  to  co-opeiratc  for  this  purpose. 


Oase  of  Typhoid  Fever,  with  Autopsy,  and  Remarks. 

Gommnnicated  for  the  Bofl&Io  Medical  Joamal,  by  G.   N.   BURWELL,  M.  D. 

Buffalo,  November  12,  1845. 

My  Deab  Doctor  : — In  the  introduction  to  my  article  on  the  fever  at 
North  Boston,  of  which  you  gave  an  account  lately  in  the  American 
Jour,  of  Med.  Science,  you  said  I  promised  you  an  account  of  cases  which 
had  come  under  my  notice  in  this  city.  You  misunderstood  me  somewhat. 
The  c«se  I  promised  was  one  which  came  under  my  observation  in  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockley,  and  is  interesting,  pathologically,  as 
illustrating  the  immense  amount  of  disease  which  may  exist  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  with  comparatively  slight  constitutional  symptoms,  until  a 
short  time  before  death. 

Before  transcribing  this  case  from  my  note  book,  I  would  say  that  from 
ApriU  1844,  to  April,  1846,  I  saw  six  cases  in  this  city  of  what  1  con- 
sidered as  the  typhoid  fever  of  Louis,  Chomel,  &c.  All  but  one  were 
attacked  in  the  city  ;  all  were  young  men — three  had  the  eruption  well 
marked,  two  fiii  not  have  it,  and  in  one  it  is  not  recollected;  one  died  at 
the  coiftipenpement  of  the  third  week,  from  the  supervention  of  pleuro- 
poeumonia;  thQ  other  five  recovered. 

P^i()e  these,  I  saw  a  woman  in  December  last,  on  Grand  Island,  whom 
I  conwije^ed  as  having  this  fever.  In  June  I  went  to  Hamburgh,  near 
Boston,  to  Aee  a  woman  who  undoubtedly  had  this  fever  ;  and  in  April 
}astf  my  father  went  to  the  same  town  to  see  a  case  of  this  disease* 

In  thus  citing  these  cases  as  typhoid  fever,  I  am  aware  I  have  no  far- 
ther evidence  to  offer  respecting  them  than  my  own  opinion,  but  which  is 
very  decided.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  refer  to  them  so  briefly,  and, 
also,  because  I  neither  wish  nor  ask  others  to  receive  them  as  such  on  this 
^rou^id  alone.  I  only  desire  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to 
ask  that  they  investigate  for  themselves. 
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I  would  here  fortify  my  opinion  respecting  this  fever,  by  that  of  Doct. 
J.  Dorland,  of  Hamburgh,  which  he  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter,  and 
from  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following  extracts: 

*'  I  saw  the  cases  at  N.  Boston,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Flint,and  believe  his 
views  to  be- correct.  1  had  a  case  at  the  same  time,  some  two  miles  from 
Boston;  a  young  man  who  got  sick  at  Buffalo  while  engaged  in  the  print- 
ing business.  About  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease  he  was  brought  home, 
and  soon  afterwards  I  saw  him.  The  late  Dr.  Camp  was  soon  called  in 
counsel,  at  my  request;  at  the  same  time  I  visited  with  him  his  patients  at 
N.  Boston.  Our  conclusion  was,  that  it  was  one  disease  affecting  his  pa- 
tients and  my  patient. 

This  is  a  fever  I  have  hardly  been  aware  of  in  the  country  until 
within  a  few  years,  and  I  always  dread  its  appearance.  Diarrhoea  is  a 
very  prominent  symptom,  with  excessive  debility,  and  frequently  haemor- 
rhage, from  some  part.  There  is  also  always  more  or  less  headache  and 
delirium  in  severe  cases,'' &c. 

The  treatment  which  Dr.  D.  has  found  most  beneficial  in  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  his  notice,  has  been  the  abstraction  of  about  ten 
ounces  of  blood  within  the  first  five  days,  followed  by  full  evacuations 
from  the  bowels  by  culomel,succeeded  by  rhubarb.  Afler  this,  he  is  very 
sparing  in  the  use  of  calomel,  but  gives  a  little  rhubarb  every  second  or 
third  day.  After  thus  relieving  somewhat  the  congestion  of  the  brain,  he 
gives  grain  doses  of  ipecacuanha  frequently  repeated,  for  the  bowels,  ad- 
ding opium  when  needed,  either  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  or  un- 
combined.  He  objects  to  morphine  in  this  fever,  as,  according  to  his 
observation,  it  has  a  sinking,  stupefying  effect,  without  leaving  the  system 
benefited.  He  thinks  morphine  is  too  much  relied  upon  in  low  fevers. 
Af\er  free  depletion  by  the  lancet,  bowels,  &c.,  he  likes  the  use  of 
quinine,  (freely  in  many  cases,)  the  acids,  ipecac,  and  opium;  their  doses 
to  he  varied,  of  course,  according  to  the  indications. 

The  case  I  propose  to  give,  is  that  of  a  young  man,  Thomas  Daggert, 
Bged  twenty-one  years,  a  wheelwrigiit.  He  left  his  native  state,  (Maine) 
in  1843,  to  go  to  the  south,  yankee-like,  to  seek  his  fortune.  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  while  at  Mobile,  he  had  an  attack  of  <*  bilious  fever,^' 
from  which  he  had  a  full  recovery.  Not  succeeding  in  business,  home- 
sick, and  without  money  or  friends,  he  determined  to  go  home,  and  got  a 
passage  given  him  on  a  sloop  coming  to  Philadelphia.  Here  he  endeav- 
ored to  earn  something  to  help  him  along,  by  hiring  out  to  attend  one  of 
th^  stands  which  so  abound  on  the  sidewalks  of  that  city.  While  thus 
-engaged,  about  the  first  of  February,  1844,  he  was  taken  with  a  light 
chill,  which  was  followed  by  fever,  but  no  sweating.  The  chill  returned 
every  afternoon,  and  lasted  generally  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour;  the 
fever  continued  all  night,  with  thirst,  and  general  restlessness. 

For  all  this  sickness  he  attended  to  his  stand  some  portion  of  each  day 
for  ten  or  twelve  days ;  of  course  the  principal  part  of  the  lime  was 
«pent  in  the  house,  hut  not  in  bed.  The  truth  is,  I  expect,  that  he  exerted 
all  his  strength  and  resolution  to  keep  about  for  fear  of  losing  his  place, 
«nd  if  lost,  not  knowing,  sick  and  destitute  as  he  was,  where  in  that  great 
city  he  could  lay  his  head.  Finally  he  had  to  give  up  and  go  to  bed ;  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  February  12, 1844,  he  was  brought  to  IK^  ^tss^^^s^. 
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He  bad  then  a  pulse  of  120,  a  warm  dry  skin,  a  sense  of  nausea,  no 
appetite,  bowels  generally  constipated,  a  little  cough,  some  headache,  a 
dull  flush  on  his  cheeks,  and  the  general  expression  of  his  face  was  dull 
and  melancholy.     He  had  had  a  chill  about  2  o'clock. 

Feb'y  13-  His  pulse  this  morning  104,  quick,  moderately  full  and 
large,  general  feverishness,  tongue  dry  and  rougii  in  the  centre,  th(9  fur 
on  it  forked,  edges  somewhat  red,  has  a  bitter  taste  in  his  mouth,  has 
vomited  twice  of  bile,  bowels  open  twice  in  last  fifteen  hours,  stools  thin, 
has  a  sense  of  swelling  of  abdomen,but  which  is  slightly  retracted,  tender- 
oess  on  pressure  in  the  epigastric  and  both  hypochondriac  regions,  per- 
cussion resonant,  complains  of  pain  in  precordial  region,  which  is  not 
contmued,  but  alternates  with  pains  in  his  toes  and  in  the  left  arm ;  no 
cough  this  morning,  respiration  rather  hurried,  urine  small  in  quantity 
and  high  colored,  no  headache,  no  eruption. 

Feb*y  14.  Much  the  same  as  yesterday,  no  sweating,  increase  of  rest- 
lessness, more  thirst,  complains  of  less  pain  in  abdomen  on  pressure,  but 

little  sleep. 

Feb'y  15.  Pulse  risen  to  130,  continued  fever,  no  return  of  chills 
fiince  the  day  of  his  entrance,  some  deafness  and  ringing  in  the  ears 
coming  on,  but  little  headache,  sordes  on  teeth,  tongue  rough ,  and  dry, 
bowels  open  twice  last  night,  stools  scanty  and  watery,  abdomen  continues 
retracted  and  tympanitic,  the  pain  in  it  has  concentrated  about  the  umbili- 
cus which  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  pressure. 

Feb'y  16.  Pulse  140,  feeble  and  quick,  face  becoming  blue,  sordes, 
tongue  swollen,  dry  and  sore,  lies  with  mouth  open,  disposition  to^pick  his 
nose,  and  some  epistaxis  in  consequence,  brain  symptoms  continue, 
delirium  last  night  and  this  morning. 

P.  M,  Increased  delirium  with  some  stupor,  countenance  very  dull 
but  becomes  anxious  when  roused,  belly  now  slightly  swollen,  pulse  150 
small  and  compressible,  no  chills,  nor  eruption. 

Feb'y  17.  Found  him  moribund.  Learned  that  he  had  been  quite 
delirous  until  one  o'clock  this  morning,  smce  which  he  had  slept  consid- 
erably at  intervals.  He  had  taken  his  wine  and  broth  at  the  usual  break- 
fast hour,  and  the  nurse  did  not  then  notice  anything  immediately  alarm- 
ing. He  was  soon  after  called  by  the  patient,  who  complained  of 
feeling  "  very  curious,"  and  then  sank  away  so  rapidly  that  in  a  very 
few  minutes  he  was  completely  insensible,and  was  expiring  by  the  timet 
reached  him,  although  but  a  short  distance  from  him;  and  summoned 
immediately. 

The  treatment  consisted,  at  first,  in  the  use  of  the  neutral  mixture,  spts. 
nitre,  and  small  doses  of  the  blue  mass  with  Do  v.  powder.  The  last  two 
days, wine-whey,  brandy  and  chicken-broth  were  chiefly  relied  upon. 

Post-mortem,  fifty  hours  afler  death.  The  body  but  slightly  emaciated, 
abdomen  more  swollen  than  before  death.  The  spleen  was  twice  its  natu- 
ral size,  being  six  inches  long,  three  inches  wide,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  thickness,  its  tissue  very  soil  and  easily  lacerated.  The 
mesenteric  elands  enlarged  to  the  size  of  Madeira  nuts,and  inflamed.  The 
stomach  hm  a  large  patch  at  the  fundus  highly  injected,  and  in  two 
places  the  coats  were  much  thinned  ;  effusion  of  air  under  portions  of  the 
mucous  coat.  This  effuaion  or  collection  of  air  was  also  noticed  in  the 
sulhperiloneal  coat  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  and  in  the  sub-mucous 
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tissue  of  portions  of  the  sinall  intestine.  The  duodenum  was  moderately 
injected,  the  jejunum  pallid.  At  the  upper  portion  of  the  ileum  were 
noticed  the  isolated  follicles  much  enlarged  and  inflamed  at  their  base, 
their  summits  not  ulcerated.  Lower  in  the  intestine  these  became  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  also  ulcerated  at  their  summits;  otherwise  pre* 
senting  the  same  characters  as  those  first  noticed.  At  the  lower  portion 
of  the  ileum  there  were  from  twelve  to  eighteen  of  these  enlarged  glands 
of  Brunner  to  the  square  inch,  and  covering  thus  thickly  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  intestine. 

Not  less  than  thirty-two  of  the  elliptical  glands  of  Peyer  were  eoHOted 
in  the  ileum,  none  less  than  half  an  inch  by  three-quarters.  The  largest 
one  was  two  inches  in  length,  by  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  width.  The 
major  portion  of  these  were  in  the  lower  Jour  feet  of  the  ilium.  There 
were  many  smaller  ones  not  enumerated,  scattered  through  the  ileum. 
These  glands  were  all  elevated,  ulcerated,  thickened,  presenting  the 
honey-combed  appearance  in  every  instance,  with  a  dirty  greyish  mugfa 
or  secretion  in  the  interstices  of  the  bands  which  crossed  them  and  each 
other.  The  edges  of  some  of  them  were  everted.  .  None  had  reached 
the  point  of  perforation.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  ileum  was  generally  of  a  slate  color,  without  any  bright  red,  or 
inflammatory  iiyection. 

The  caput-coli  was  one  mass  of  enlarged  and  inflamed  follicles.  These 
enlarged  follicles  were  also  thickly  scattered  all  through  the  colon,  but 
becoming  very  gradtuiUy  less  numerous  as  we  approached  the  rectum. 
The  mucous  membrane  was  generally  removed  from  their  top  by  ulcera- 
tion. The  general  tinge  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  was  a 
bluish-brown. 

This  was  a  most  interesting  case  of  fever.  The  young  man,  laboring 
under  long  continued  mental  depression,  was  taken  with  a  light  chill,  whieh 
recurred  every  afternoon  for  twelve  days  before  he  gave  up  to  it  and 
went  to  bed.  The  second  day  after  this  (the  fourteenth  of  the  fever)  he 
was  brought  to  the  Hospital, without  any  prominent  symptoms,  except  hl» 
continued  fever,  some  tMfst,  general  restlessness,  and  some  annoying^ 
wandering  pains.  He  remained  in  this  state  for  two  days,  when  his  pum 
began  to  rise,  the  cerebral  symptoms  became  more  marked  and,  continued 
to  increase  in  severity  for  two  days,  when  he  died. 

The  latency  of  the  enormous  amount  of  disease  of  the  bowels  is  some- 
what remarkable,  although  the  same  thing  has  been  often  before  remarked 
and  recorded.  The  regularity  of  the  return  of  the  chills  fot*  twelve  days 
is  particularly  worth  noting.  Had  he  been  under  the  care  of  any  physi- 
cian, quinine  would  undoubtedly  have  been  prescribed,  but  with  what 
effect  must  of  course  remain  uncertain.  This,  too,  would  naturally  lead 
one  to  suppose  he  was  laboring  under  a  low  form  of  remittent  fever,  and 
thus  I  supposed  for  the  first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  after  his 
entiantie,  until,disappQinted  in  their  expected  return,  with  an  endre  absence 
of  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  the  evident  affection  of  the  brain  which 
became  more  marked  at  this  period,  led  me  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to 
his  disease  two  days  before  he  died.  The  autopsy  will  show  the  entire 
inadequacy  of  any  course  of  treatment  that  we  possess  or  might  have 
adopted,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  recovery.     lours  truly^ 
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An  experienced  Accoucheur  will  seldom  fail  to  discbvei*  the  actual  pre=^ 
sentation  of  the  fcBtus  in  the  commencement  of  labor,  and  it  is  propef 
that  examination  be  made  early,  in  every  case^  for  that  purpose.  If  it  be 
ascertained  that  the  presentation  is  a  natural  one,  and  there  are  no  unto-' 
ward  symptoms,  the  accoucheur  will  not  only  feel  at  ease  himself,  but  he 
will  have  pleasure  in  relieving  the  anxiety  of  the  parturient  woman.  In 
such  cases,  all  interference  is  mischievous,  if  not  positively  injurious,  un- 
til the  period  arrives  when  the  operator  can  afford  protection  to  the  patient. 
Many  of  the  accidents  of  the  parturient  state  arise,  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, from  treating  it  as  a  istate  of  disease.  The  young  accoucheur  boasta 
ef  having  perpetrated  an  accouchment — of  having  achieved  the  extra- 
ordinary affair  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time;  or,  that  he  had 
labored  hours,  Without  intermission  or  cessation,  before  he  could  accom* 
complish  it  In  the  first  case,  the  labor  would  have  terminated,  probably, 
within  the  time,  without  his  assistance;  and  in  the  latter,  much  sooner, 
no  doubt,  but  for  his  officious  intermedling.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  ascertained  that  the  presentation  is  an  unnatural  one,  the  accoucheur 
may  have  time  to  prepare  himself  for  the  emergency,  and  to  prepare  the 
patient,  also,  to  submit  to  necessity.  Concealment,  generally,  is  as  un- 
necessary, as  it  is  unworthy  of  the  accoucheur.  A  sensible  woman  will 
seldom  be  reluctant  to  submit  to  whatever  a  frank,  confiding  physician 
«nay  think  necessary  to  require.  But  there  are  situations  and  conditions 
of  great  embarrassment,  perplexity,  and  anxiety,  where  doubts  exist,  and 
symptoms  <iemand  immediate  clecision,  if  not  instant  action-^where  delibe- 
ration is  death.  No  man  can  even  contemplate  unmoved,  a  being  plac^ 
in  a  position  where  life  or  death  depends  on  instant  decision  and  actioni. 
and  he  alone  responsible  for  the  result.  How  then  will  he  bear  up  when 
he  finds  himself  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly  involved  in  the  dreaded  dir 
lemma!  Nothing  can  occur  in  the  puerperal  lAate  more  fearful  and  appaK 
ling  than  haemorrhage,  or  convulsions,  before  and  after  delivery.  Some 
cases  of  the  latter,  before  delivery,  will  be  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Mrs. ,  a  young  woman,  in  labor  with  her  first  child,  fell  into  con- 
vulsions at  a  time  when  the  accoucheur  was  momentarily  expecting  the 
expulsioii  of  the  child.  Blood  was  freely  abstracted,  but  the  convulsions 
continuing,  two  other  medical  gentlemen  were  called  in,  one  of  whom 
had  the  reputation  of  using  the  forceps  with  dexterity  and  tact  Convul- 
sions commenced  at  mid-day,  and  when  I  saw  the  patient  at  8  o^clock  the 
evening  aHer,  she  was  ins^ensible,  cold,  pulseless  at  the  wrist,  and  seemed 
to  be  iti  the  article  of  death.  It  was  reprepresented  to  have  been  imprac- 
ticable to  use  the  forceps,  as  every  attempt  to  apply  them  produced  a 
strong  convulsion.  Convulsions  had  now  ceased,  and  with  on6  blade  of 
the  forceps  she  was  instantly,as  it  were,  delivered  of  a  stout,  living  child. 
The  Placenta  was  soon  removed,  the  patient  put  into  bed,  and  by  the 
assiduous  use  of  warm  appliances,  in  an  hour  or  two  she  began  to  rally; 
the  pulse  returned  to  the  wrist,  but  it  was  twenty-four  hours  before  she 
was  restored  to  consciousness.  Her  recovery  was  speedy,  and  she  has 
borne  children  since  without  accident. 
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Mrs. ,  a  young  woman,  was  taken  in  labor  with  her  first  child, 

and  immediately  fell  into  strong  convulsions.  The  patient  was  florid  and 
sanguineous.  Blood  was  freely  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  the  bowels  were 
evacuated  by  artificial  means.  Convulsions  continuing,  nevertheless, 
unabatedf  1  saw  the  patient  about  four  hours  after  the  attack.  Il  hap- 
pened that  both  the  physician  in  attendance  and  myself  were  unprovided 
with  instruments,  and  we  were  both,  also,  some  miles  from  our  respective 
homes.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  while  I  remained  with  the  patient^ 
my  friend  should  go  for  his  instruments.  In  this  interval  the  friends  of 
the  patient  were  importunate,  clamorous  for  ^'something  to  be  donef."-^ 
To  quiet  them  I  sat  by  the  patient,  and  ascertained  that  the  presentation 
was  natural,  the  waters  discharged,  the  os  tincee  dilated  to  the  size^  a 
shilling,  and  its  lips  thin.  I  noticed,  too,  that  whenever  the  uterus  b^aa 
to  contract,  the  pain  was  lost  in  a  strong,  general  convulsion.  It  o(;^red'^^ 
to  me  that  the  pains  might  be  concentrated  by  irritating  the  os  j|ttd^ 
passing  a  finger  around  the  tincsB  and  making  gentle  attempts  at  duCVi 
tion  whenever  the  uterus  began  to  contract,  and  I  was  gratified  to  notice^ 
that  though  the  convulsions  continued,  the  patient  was  provoked  by  the 
irritation  to  make  some  expulsive  efforts,  and  the  labor  was  progressing. 
Without  leaving  my  seat,  having  ordered  a  wet  na])kin  around  the  head, 
the  manipulations  were  continued  a  full  hour  and  a  half,  when  my  friend 
returned  with  his  instruments,  just  as  the  mother  gave  birth  to  a  healthy, 
living  child  by  natural  efibrts.  The  placenta  came  away  in  due  time, 
the  convulsions  ceased,  and  the  mother  was  put  into  bed.  She  was  re- 
stored to  consciousness  after  some  hours,  recovered  speedily,  and  has 
since  borne  children  without  accident. 

Mrs.  ■■  ,  a  young  woman,  met  with  a  fall  a  few  days  before  her 
expected  parturition.  At  full  period  labor  commenced,  and  went  on 
without  accident  or  interruption  some  hours,  when,  without  ostensible 
cause,  she  fell  into  convulsions.  Though  the  attending  physician  was 
familiar  with  the  practice  described  in  the  foregoing  case,  he  invited  me 
to  join  him  in  attendance  on  this,  and  the  practice  before  described,  was 
adopted  in  this  case,  and  we  sat,  alternately,  between  four  and  five  hours, 
when  the  child  wos  expelled,  dead,  apparently  for  some  days.  The  pla- 
centa came  away  readily,  the  convulsioi)^  ceased,  and  in  a  few  hours  she 
Was  restored  to  consciousness,  and  recovered  rapidly. 

Irritating  the  os  uteri  to  provoke  expulsive,  pains  has  been  practiced  by 
myself,  and  many  of  my  friends,  for  some  years,  not  only  in  convulsions^ 
but  in  haemorrhage,  in  cases  of  retained  placenta,  in  abortions  and  mis- 
carriages— in  all  cases,  indeed,  when  strong  uterine  contraction  was  de- 
sired, If  there  be  nothing  novel  in  the  practice,  these  cases  furnish  addi- 
tional evidence  of  its  propriety  and  use. 

Puerperal  convulsions  may  arise  from  irritation,  often  assuming  neu- 
ralgic symptoms,  simulating  hysteria^  from  cerebral  congestion,  caused,  or 
aggravated  by  propulsion  of  blood  to  the  head  in  the  strong  throes  of 
labor ;  from  extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain,  constituting  sangui- 
neous apoplexy.  The  pathology  and  treatment  of  these  several  condi- 
tions do  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  and,  perhaps,  nothing 
can  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  written  on  the  subject. 
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Physicians  in  Buffalo. — The  profession  in  other  places,  and  especially 
those  in  the  eastern  states  who  may  have  in  contemplation  emigration 
westward,  may  like  to  be  informed  concerning  the  number  of  physicians 
in  this  city.  The  census  which  has  been  recently  taken,  enables  us  to 
give  precise  figures  on  this  subject.  We  find  on  examination  of  thie 
returns  from  the  several  wards,  that  the  whole  number  of  physicians  and, 
surgeons  is  78.  This  is  supposed  to  embrace  medical  practitioners  of 
e>vem  denomination — Homoeopathic,  Botanic,  Thoropsonian,  UroscopiCy 
et  ia  genus  omne.  The  number  of  regular  practitioners  (we  cannot  dis- 
as  legal,  since  the  law  now  recognizes  equally  those  of  every 
f)  is  about  one  half  of  the  above  number.     Our  population,  accor- 

_  to  the  late  census,  is  a  little  short  of  30,000.  We  have  thus  a  pro* 
fessed  practitioner  of  medicine  for  le&s  than  every  four  hundred  of  our 
population.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great  disproportion.  That  all  cannot 
subsist  upon  the  necessities  of  disease,  is  reduced  to  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  The  ratio  which  the  number  of  regular  practitioners 
bears  to  the  number  of  our  population  appears  to  be  not  remarlsably  large: 
but  in  estimating  the  relation  between  the  supply  and  the  demand,  we  are 
to  take  into  account  certain  circumstances  peculiar  to  this  locality.  In 
the  first  place,  a  large  proportion,  probably  one  fifth  of  our  population, 
are  foreigners,  mostly  Germans.  This  class,  for  the  most  part,  employ 
physicians  from  their  own  country,  who,  with  some  exceptions,  are  not 
recognized  in  our  medical  associations.  In  addition  to  this,  Bufiklo,  from 
its  location,  has  a  large  floating,  irresponsible,  poor  population,  whoser 
patronage  contributes  little  or  nothing  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
profession.  To  these  circumstances  are  to  be  added,  that  oux*  climate  is 
healthful,  and  our  citizens  mostly  young  and  vigorous,  who  have  emigra- 
ted hither  to  place  their  health  and  activity  to  the  best  account.  We  have 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  various  classes  of  wealthy,  luxurious  vale- 
tudinarians, who  furnish  in  older  cities  the  larger  portion  of  profitable 
medical  business.  The  amount  of  disease  compared  with  our  population, 
is  far  less  here  than  in  any  New  England  locality. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  Bufialo  can  hardly  be  said  to  oflfer 
what  is  technically  called  an  ^'opening"  for  new  practitioners.  In  this 
respect,  however,  it  is  not  peculiar.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  magical 
development  and  growth  of  new  towns  and  cities  in  the  western  world,  the 
supply  of  medical  practitioners  every  where  apears  to  outrun  the  demand 
We  have  never  heard  from  any  quarter,  of  the  scarcity  of  medical  men; 
and  if  in  the  travels  of  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  a  locality  where  the 
ground  is  not  already,  in  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  amply  occu- 
pied, an  opening  should  be  found,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  of  it.  We  have  known  many  in  search  of  such  a 
place,  but  in  every  instance  it  has  eluded  discovery. 

The  position  of  Buffalo  is  such,  that  a  large  number  of  new  aspirants 
for  medical  practice  annually  fix  their  locations  here.     Many,  are  disap- 
pointed, and,  hence,  there  is,  also,  annually  a  considerable  emigration 
/w/z?  this  to  other  places.     During  the  last  ten  years  probably  more  than 
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the  whole  number  of  regular  ph3rsicians  at  present  established  here,  hare 
moved  away  after  a  longer  or  shorter  sojourn. 

An  error  manifestly  exists,  to  some  extent,  relative  to  the  facilities  for 
acquiring  practice  in  this  and  other  western  cities.  The  conclusion  to 
emigrate  not  infrequently  involves  a  supposed  compromise  of  the  advan- 
tages of  an  older  city  for  a  more  speedy  attainment  of  an  extensive 
practice.  Experience,  however,  soon  brings  conviction  of  this  mistake. 
The  new  candidate  finds  that  the  same  obstacles,  and  occasions  for  delay 
exist  in  Western,  as  in  Eastern  cities  ;  and  the  only  redeeming  consider- 
ation is,  that  attractions  of  a  new  city,  perhaps  unlooked  for,  cause  the 
advantages  left  behind  to  be  less  regretted  than  had  been  supposed,  and 
success  becomes  desirable  upon  the  same  conditions.  We  venture  also 
Che  remark,  that  if  (as  we  suspect  is  sometimes  the  case)  a  less  amount 
of  acquirement  or  ability  be  supposod  to  be  requisite  at  the  West  for 
success,  it  will  generally  prove  an  error  which  practical  experience  will  ',y 
disprove.  There  is  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  irregular  and  unquali*, 
fied  practitioners  in  Western  than  in  Eastern  towns,  owing  in  a  great 
measure,  to  eroneous  ideas  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made.  This 
fact  renders  the  medical  profession,  as  a  profession^  perhaps  less  generally 
respected.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  fact  per  se  of  being  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession  in  New  England  confers  some  little  honor :  at  the 
West  it  confers  less,  and  perhaps  none  whatever.  This  very  fact,  how- 
ever, renderid  discrimination  of  individual  merit  and  capacity  more  acute, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  those  whose  success  implies  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  public,  as  a  class,  will  compare  with  the  same  class  in 
any  part  of  the  country  for  intelligence  and  acquirement. 

To  return  to  our  topic — the  Physicians  of  Bufifalo — we  are  sure  that 
we  do  not  arrogate  too  much  when  we  say  in  behalf  of  the  fraternity  to 
which  we  have  the  honor  to  belong,  that  we  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  who  may  join  us,  bringing  proper 
professional  credentials,  and  prepared  to  observe  the  rules  of  medical 
ethics,  which,  we  are  happy  to  add,  are  generally  sedulously  observed  and 
cultivated  by  the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  city. 


Cure  of  Aneurism  by  pressure, — The  attention  of  surgeons  seems  to 
be  now  directed  with  considerable  interest  to  the  cure  of  aneurism  by 
pressure,  and  since  every  discovery, or  improvement  which  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  the  scalpel,  is  preeminently  indicative  of  surgical  progress,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  expectations  of  those  who  advocate  this 
method  will  be  realized.  In  Ranking's  abstract,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  we  find 
several  extracts  from  communications  by  Dr.  Bellingham,  of  Dublin,  ori- 
ginally made  to  the  Dublin  Journal  on  this  subject.  He  gives  a  statement 
of  12  cases  of  popliteal  and  femoral  aneurism  permanently  cured  by  com- 
pression. Our  readers,  by  consulting  the  above  work,  will  find  a  full 
discussion  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  over  the  treatment  by  taking 
up  the  artery,  and  a  consideration  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  it.  These  our  limits  will  not  enable  us  to  quote.  We  will, 
however,  for  those  who  cannot  conveniently  refer  to  periodicals  which 
treat  at  length  on  the  subject,  transfer  a  brief  account  of  the  practical 
measures  recommended  by  Dr.  B.  In  so  doing  we  use  the  language  of 
Henry  Ancell,  Esq.,  author  of  the  report  on  the  progress  of  surgery,  in 
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the  work  referred  to.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Belliogham,  we  are  informed 
in  this  report  that  the  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Hutton,  Cusack,  Allen, 
Greatrex,  and  Listen.  The  reporter  derives  his  authority  from  the  late 
work  on  surgery  by  Prof-  Miller.  "By  any  suitable  apparatus  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  pressure  is  applied  to  the  vessel  at  a  point  where  the  coats 
may  be  expected  to  be  sound,  and,  consequently,  not  prone  to  ulcerate 
from  various  causes.  This  is  maintained  so  long  as  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently borne  by  the  patient,  but  no  longer.  When  uneasy  sensations 
become  intense,  with  swelling  and  numbness  of  the  limb,  and  throbbing 
in  the  part,  the  pressure  is  either  slackened  or  removed.  After  a  time, 
the  parts  having  recovered,  it  is  re-applied.  Again  it  is  removed,  and 
thus  the  disasters  formerly  attendant  upon  the  treatment  by  pressure  are 
avoided.  At  the  same  time  that  the  circulation  in  the  aneurism  is  mode- 
rated, the  tumor  begins  to  diminish,  its  pulsation  is  less,  and  it  feels  harder 
and  less  compressible;  ultimately,  pulsation  wholly  disappears,  and  indu- 
ration becomes  complete,  absorption  advances,  and  the  cure  is  obtained, 
with  or  without  a  pervious  state  of  the  vessel.  Throughout  the  treat- 
ment absolute  repose  and  decumbency  are  maintained,  with  an  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen.  Also,  the  limb  below  the  compressed  point  must  be  uni- 
formly and  equally  supported  by  bandaging,  lest  passive  congestion  and 
oedema  supervene;  and  this  pressure  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  some- 
what increased  on  that  part  of  the  limb  which  includes  the  aneurfsmal 
tumour.  The  process  is  one  of  weeks,  not  days — gradual,  not  sudden — 
interrupted — not  continuously,  progressive.  The  pressure  requires  to  be 
neither  great  nor  constant,  for  we  do  not  desire  obliteration,  even  tem- 
porary. It  is  sufficient  to  moderate,  not  essential  to  obstruct  the  flow  of 
blood.  The  treatment  is  conducted  rather  as  if  itself  were  not  the  agent 
of  curci  but  only  the  means  whereby  the  spontaneous  cure  may  be  ori- 
ginated and  favored." 

Dr.  Bellingham  says  that  '*  instead  of  employing  a  single  instrument, 
we  employ  two  or  three,  if  necessary  ;  these  are  placed  upon  the  artery 
leading  to  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  when  the  pressure  of  one  becomes 
painful  it  is  relaxed,  the  other  having  been  previously  tightened."  "The 
instrument  consists  of  an  arc  of  steel  covered  with  leather,  at  one 
extremity  of  which  is  an  oblong  padded  splint ;  the  other  extremity  ter- 
minates in  a  nut,  containing  a  quick  screw,  to  which  a  pad  similar  to  that 
of  the  tourniquet  is  attached.'' 


Electro-Physiology, — The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  April,  1845, 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  above  subject.  The  article  is  chiefly 
an  analysis  of  two  late  (untranslated,  we  presume,)  French  works  by 
M.  M.  Longet,  and  Ch.  Matteucci.  The  results  of  the  experiments  made 
by  these  gentlemen  seem  to  us  curious  and  important.  We  cannot, 
however,  transfer  the  details  to  our  columns,  but  must  refer  to  the  article 
alluded  to  for  these.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that  the 
flio^or,  sensitive  and  mixed  nerves  «re  capable  of  being  distinguished,  and 
their  separate  properties  demonstrated,  after  death,  by  means  of  the  elec- 
trical current.  This  method  of  illustration  will,  therefore,  we  hope, 
supersede  the  cruel  experiments  which  have  been  hitherto,  especially  in 
France,  practiced,  without  remorse,  on  living  animals.  These  gentlemen 
Jiave  ascertained,  that  when  the  sensitive  or  posterior  roots  are  separated 
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from  the  spinal  cord,  no  tnnscular  contractions  can  be  excited .  by  the 
current,  whatever  be  its  direction — thus  showing  that  they  are  destitute 
of  any  motor  properties.  They  haye,  also,  shown  that  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord  are  entirely  devoid  of  a  motor  function,  while  the 
anterior  are  exclusively  motor. 

With  reference  to  the  therapeutic  uses  of  the  electric  current,  the  dcf- 
ductions  which  they  draw  from  their  researches  are  as  follows:  Paralysis 
either  of  motion,  or  sensibility,  or  both,  constitute  the  maladies  for  wbiob 
it  especially  deserves  to  be  tried.  They  also  propose  it  as  a  remedy  for 
tetanus,  and  give  one  case  in  which  it  produced  a  temporary  alleviation. 
The  rationale  of  its  operation  in  the  latter  afifection,  seems  to  consist  in 
the  production  of  paralysis  by  powerful  shocks,  or  an  uninterrupted  cur- 
rent, and,  in  this  way,  the  removal  ofthe  tetanic  condition  of  the  muscles. 

In  its  application,  two  electro-physiological  facts  are  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  first  is,  that  an  electric  current,  if  transmitted  through  a 
nerve  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  destroys  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve, 
or,  in  other  words,  paralyzes  it.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  repose,  the 
nerve,  after  a  certain  interval,  recovers  its  excitability.  But  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  Matteucci  that  the  excitobility  may  be  restored  in  a  much 
shorter  period  by  passing  a  second  current  through  the  nerve  in  the  re- 
verse direction.  The  second  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  if  the 
nerves  of  a  living  animal  be  submitted  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent, repeated  at  short  intervals,  tetanic  contractions  are  excited;  and  if 
the  experiment  be  continued  for  some  time,  the  nerves  entirely  loose 
their  excitability."' 

"These  are  the  facts,"  says  Matteucci,  "which,  independently  of  all 
theory  or  hypothesis,  should  guide  us  in  the  therapeutical  application  of 
the  electrical  current  to  palsies.  We  have  seen  that  to  restore  the  exci- 
tability to  a  nerve  which  had  been  deprived  of  it,  bv  an  electric  current, 
it  is  requisite  to  conduct  the  current  in  an  opposite  direction.  Hence,  to 
cure  the  paralysis,  the  current  should  be  passed  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  which  has  produced  it.  In  a  paralysis  of  motion,  the  inverse — cen- 
tripetal— current  should  be  employed;  while  in  paralysis  of  sensation,, 
the  direct — centrifugal — current  should  be  used.  In  paralysis  both  of 
motion  and  sensation,  there  is  no  reason  to  induce  us  to  prefer  one  current 
to  the  other. 

Theory,  also,  teaches  us  a  rule  in  its  application:  never  to  continue 
the  current  too  long,  lest  we  augment  the  disease  we  wish  to  cure.  The 
more  intense  the  current,  the  shorter  should  be  its  duration;  and  as  we 
have  seen  that  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  in  the  nerves  repeated 
at  short  intervals  of  time  considerably  enfeebles  their  sensibility  when 
continued  for  a  long  time,  we  must  take  care  and  not  pass  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another.  Theory  advises  us  to  apply  the  electric  current  of  a^ 
intensity  which  should  vary  with  the  degree  of  the  malady,  and  continue 
its  passage  for  two  or  three  minutes,  at  intervals  of  some  seconds.  After 
these  two  or  three  minutes,  during  which  we  shall  have  communicated 
some  twenty  to  thirty  sliocks,  we  should  leave  the  patient  at  rest  for  some 
time,  and  then  renew  the  treatment." 
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Case  of  PUteenta  Praevia  treated  hy  Prof.  Simpmtri'B  method,  by  L  Joneti  Etq, 
yit  find  tho  following  in  the  New  York  Medical  Intelligencer,  quoted  from  the  liondoD 
ifftncet.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  a  report  of  tho  adoption  of  this  method  by  some 
of  our  firiends,  should  any  meet  with  a  case  of  placenta  praevia  favorable  for  ite 
application.  * 

<^I  was  summoned,  on  the  14th  of  March,  to  a  poor  woman  in  labor  witb 
lier  sixth  child,  who  was  represented  as  having  profuse  haemorrhage, 
which  had  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  for  about  four  hours.  Ob 
1RJ  arrival,  I  found  my  patient  in  a  most  precarious  state  from  exhaus* 
tion,  with  a  pulse  averaging  from  130  to  140;  she  was  almost  speechless, 
•slightly  delirious,  and  there  was  no  uterine  action.  There  was  then  no 
heemorrhage.  1  was  informed  she  had  had  repeated  slight  attacks  of 
hemorrhage  for  six  weeks  previously.  Having  rallied  her  with  twenty 
*drop8  of  tincture  of  opium  combined  with  weak  brandy  and  water,  I  pro- 
•ceeded  to  make  an  internal  examination.  Betore  I  could  exactly  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  parts,  I  was  deluged  with  a  frightful  gush  of  blood. 
The  OS  uteri  was  fully  dilated,  the  membranes  entire,  the  presentation  of 
the  head  natural;  and  the  placenta  covered  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
06  uterL  The  heemorrhage  persisting,  and  there  being  now  considerable 
uterine  pains,  I  saw  no  time  was  to  be  lost  I  accordingly,  and  without 
the  least  difficulty,  insinuated  ray  fingers  between  the  adherent  portion  of 
the  placenta  and  the  uterus,  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  latter  was 
freed  of  the  placenta.  1  now  administered  a  full  dose  of  the  tincture  of 
ergot,  which  brought  on  strong  expulsive  pains,  and  the  woman  was  deli- 
vered of  a  still-born  child  in  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  after  my 
entering  the  house.  After  the  placenta  had  been  extracted,  I  do  not  think 
43he  lost  altogether,  more  than  a  teacupful  of  blood  ;  she  recovered  as 
«oon  as  females  generally  do  after  an  ordinary  labor,  excepting  that  she 
continued  unusually  weak  for  a  considerable  time,  as  was  to  be  expected 
after  the  great  loss  of  blood.  She  had  one  similar  labor  before;  the  child 
was  then  turned  with  great  difficulty  (her  pelvis  not  being  capacious,) 
peritonitis  ensued,  and  she  very  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life,  af^er  a 
confinement  to  her  bed  of  more  than  two  months." 


Otur  Exchange  Journals, — One  of  the  most  agreeable  circumstancos  connected  with 
oar  editorial  undertaking  is  the  courtesy  which  has  been  extended  to  ns  by  those  already 
engaged  ^n  this  department  of  medical  effort.  Oar  brethren  of  the  corps  editoriale 
throughout  the  Union,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  honored  us  by  exchanging; 
an  act  of  courtesy,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  delicacy  required,  should  be  entirely 
unsolicited  on  our  part.  But  in  addition  to  this,  nearly  all  have  taken  occasion  to  ex- 
press their  friendly  feelings  and  wishes  in  a  way  which  claims  our  especial  acknowledge- 
ments.  We  beg  to  assure  them  that  wo  appreciate  their  kindness,  and  fervently  tmit 
we  shall  not  disappoint  tho  favorable  expectations  which  they  are  pleased  to  express.— 
There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  tho  favors  of  our  contemporaries  occa- 
sion us  not  a  little  dissatisfaction.  We  find  constantly  in  our  exchange  journals  a 
variety  of  matter,  of  which  we  desire  to  avail  ourselves  for  the  gratification  and  advan- 
tage of  our  readers,  but  which  our  contracted  limits  compel  us  to  forego.  In  view  of 
this  difficulty,  we  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  commencement  of  a  second 
volume,  when  we  hope  to  feel  authorized  to  enlarge  our  journal  sufficiently  to  do  better 
justice  to  the  sources  of  valuable  and  interesting  information  to  which  wc  have  access. 
In  the  mean  time,  wc  propose  to  introduce  to  our  readers,  the  Journals,  severally, 
which  wc  receive,  with  some  remarks  thereupon ;  and  as  it  is  far  from  our  plan  to  wish 
to  supersede  others,  even  within  the  range  of  our  immediate  neighborhood,  we  trust 
that  in  so  doing  we  may  contribute  somewhat  to  extend  their  circulation.  Members  of 
the,  medical  profession  are  not,  wc  fear,  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  cultiva- 
ting and  encouraging  medical,  periodical  literature.  In  neglecting  this  department,  we 
mneenly  believe  they  arc  not  only  impolitic  as  regards  their  individual  interests,  but  thn 
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fiffeot  ia  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  elevating  the  char 
meter  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  profession — but  of  this  topic  we  shaU  speak  at. 
some  future  time,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  just  mentioned,  we  proceed  to  notice  in 
this  number  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science$, 

This  periodical  is  published  quarterly,  each  number  embracing  at  least  264  large  and 
closely  printed  pages.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  the  oldest  Medical  Journal  now  extant 
in  our  conntry.  It  has  been  in  existence  26  years.  It  was  edited  formerly  by  Prof. 
Chapman,  so  long  the  distinguished  teacher  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylr 
vania.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Isaac  Hays,  M. 
D.,  in  whose  hands  it  may  be  said,  without  invidiousness,  to  have  become  the  moat 
prominent  representative  of  American,  medical,  periodical  literature,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  embraces  original  communications  from  membrers  of  the  profession  in  every 
fwrtion  of  the  country;  analytical  reviews,  and  bibliographical  notices;  and  a  compein 
dium  of  medical  intelligence  gathered  from  the  periodicals  of  difierent  countries.  In 
addition  to  the  well  known  industry  and  ability  of  its  accomplished  editor,  it  receives 
assistance  from  a  large  number  of  collaborators,  who  are  among  the  most  eminent  in 
tbe  profession.  The  long  established  character  of  this  work  renders  it  supererogatory 
to  enter  upon  any  culogiums  addressed  to  medical  men. 

Aside  from  the  quarterly  publication,  a  monthly  is  connected  with  it,  of  32  pages, 
devoted  to  general  medical  intelligence,  and  the  republication  of  standard  works.  The 
latter  is  sent  gratuitously  to  those  who  subscribe  for  the  larger  periodical,  the  terras  of 
which  arc  five  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  published  by  the  well  known  medical  publish* 
«r8.  Lea  &,  Blaachard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     [to  be  cohtinu£d.J  , 

Medical  Remembrancer ,  or  Book  of  Emergencies;  in  which  are  concisely  pointed  oui 
the  immediate  remedies  to  be  adopted  in  the  first  moments  of  danger— 'frwn  poison- 
ings drowning,  apoplexy ,  bums,  and  other  accidents:  with  the  tests  for  the  princi. 
p^  poisons,  and  other  useful  information;  by  Edward  B,L,  Shaw,  M,  H,  C,  S.  ^« 
remsed  and  improved  by  an  American  Physician;  Published  by  Samuel  S,  and 
William  Wood, New.York,  1845. 

The  above  title  page  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  denote  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  work.  The  author  intimates  in  his  preface  that  it  is  to  be  carried  in  the  pocketf 
and  consulted  as  emergencies  arise.  We  do  not  coincide  with  him  in  the  propriety  o^ 
this;  but  we  think  the  practitioner  will  find  it  useful  to  have  a  work  of  this  description 
iying  upon  his  office  table,  with  which  occasionally  to  refresh  his  recollection  of  those 
matters  which  he  may  at  any  moment  wish  to  call  into  requisition,  without  much  time 
for  premeditation.  In  this  way,  this  little  volume  will  fulfil  an  i^seful  purpose  in  so  far 
as  it  goes.     Its  utility  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  if  it  were  somewhat  more  extended. 

Monograph  on  Strabismus,  with  cases,  by  Frank  H»  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Sm"^ 
gery  in  Geneva  Medical  College, — This  is  a  brochure  of  72  pages,  18  mo.,  just  issued 
from  the  press  of  Jewett,  Thomas  &,  Co.  of  this  city.  The  firat  half  of  the  work 
embraces  a  concise  account  of  the  pathology,  etiology,  anatomy  and  the  surgical  ope- 
ration. The  remainder  is  devoted  to  the  general  results  of  the  operation,  and  a  col- 
lection  of  cases  from  which  these  have  been  deduced.  The  latter  will  be  found  espe- 
cially  valuable.  Prof.  H.  has  taken  great  pains  to  preserve  records  of  all  the  cases  in 
which  he  has  operated,  and  to  obtain  in  each  instance,  accurate  information  respecting 
the  permanent  result,  sfter  a  sufficient  tim^  has  elapsed  for  this  to  be  determined.  The 
operation  for  this  affection  appears  to  have  passed  through  the  two  extremeswhich  apper- 
tain to  the  history  of  most  new  methods.  It  was  first  practised  with  too  much  confidence 
in  its  general  applicability,  and  is  now,  perhaps,  underrated  in  this  respect.  An  acc^ 
rate  collection  of  cases,  afl6r  the  manner  which  Prof.  H.  has  pursued,  will  establish  its 
actual  value  upon  a  reliable  and  durable  basis.  We  think  the  £su;ts  presented  in'  this 
little  work  will  contribute,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  aid  this  desirable  object. 

Treatise  on  Hare-lip,  by  Dr^  S.  P,  HuUihen,  of  Wheeling,  Va. — This  is  a  pam- 
phlet of  12  pages,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  apthor.  His  object  is 
to  recommend  the  application  of  adhesive  plasters  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  the  cheeks, 
connected  with  straps  passing  over  the  lip,  to  remedy  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  and  paL 
atine  arches  when  this  oecuis  as  a  complication  of  hare-lip.-  He  states  that  if  this  mea- 
sure  be  adopted  soon  after  birth,  the  bones  are  brouglit  readily  into  apposition,  and  the 
deformity  removed.  He  adopts  the  same  means  to  secure  union  uf  the  hara«U^  ^^aA 
operating  in  the  usual  way. 
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Injury  of  the  Head  toithtmt  fracture  of  Skull — compression  of  the  brain  from 
^jfution  of  hhod'—Trephining — Recovery, — ^Under  the  foregoing  caption,  we  find  in 
the  Illinois  Journal  for  Oct.  1845,  a  report  of  a  very  interesting  case  by  our  friend  and 
former  colleague,  X>.  Brainard,  M,  A,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Rush  Med.  College. 
Our  limits  only  enable  us  to  give  a  condensed  abstract.  The  patient  after  an  injury  by 
blows  with  a  stick  upon  the  head,  gradually  became  comatose,  forwhich,  bleeding,  and 
other  measures  were  pursued  without  relief.  Dr.  B.  being  called  at  this  juncture,  found, 
on  shaving  the  head,  that  no  marks  of  the  iiyury  existed  upon  it,  except  one,  very 
slight,  just  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  os  occipitis.  He  decided  to  apply  the  trephine^ 
and  in  determining  the  most  suitable  location  he  was  guided  by  the  two  following  eir- 
camstances :  Ist,  it  was  ascertained  that  entire  loss  of  motionj  and  partial  loss  of 
sensation  existed  on  the  riglH  side  of  the  body :  2d,  we  quote  his  language,  "  repeated 
orbfiervation  has  shown  us,  that  when  the  members  of  one  side  are  paralyzed  from  an 
ifVurTi  it  is  when  this  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  central,  or  superior  parts  of  the  oppo- 
site hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  known,  also,  that  extensive  efTosions  of  blood 
from  such  causes  most  frequently  take  place  from  the  middle,  meningeal  artery,  or  some 
of  its  principal  branches.**  '*  Guided  by  these  facts,  we  determined  on  trephining  an 
inch  above  the  left  ear,  and  a  little  anterior  to  it.** 

On  removing  a  circle  of  bone,  a  coagulum  instantly  protruded.  **  Pieces  of  this 
were  removed  with  the  finger,  until  several  ounces  had  come  away.'*  Consciousness, 
and  power  of  motion  over  the  right  side  returned  directly  after  the  operation ;  his  recov- 
ery was  rapid,  without  any  unfavorable  symptoms. 

The  case  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  the  ability  and^surgicaltactof  Dr.  Brainard. 
The  principles  which  determined  the  selection  of  the  spot  upon  which  to  apply  the 
trephine,  should  be  recollected. 

Carbonate  of  Lead  in  Bums  and  Scalds, — Prof.  Grross,  in  the  Bulletin  of  Medical 
Science,  and  Western  Journal  of  Medicine,  recommends  in  strong  terms,  the  carb.  of 
lead,  or  common  white  paint,  in  burns  and  scalds.  It  should  be  made  quite  liquid  Mrith 
linseed  or  olive  oil,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  camel*8  hair  pencil  brush,  or  a  soft  linen 
mop.  He  also  has  found  it  useful  as  an  application  to  irritable  blisters,  superficial 
Ulcerations,  excoriations,  chilblains,  &c.  In  connection  with  this,  we  would  state  that 
we  have  found  the  common  red  lead,  made  into  a  paste  with  linseed  oil,  an  excellent 
application  to  the  ulcerated  legs,  so  common  in  alms-houses,  and  among  the  intemperate 
poor. 


Medical  Fees,  iVb.^3.-^0ur  contemporary,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Suigical 
Journal,  in  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  indulges  the  following  ^>au  d'csprit,  which 
we  quote,  as  an  equipoise,  to  succeed  the  two  articles  wc  have  written  on  the  same 
topic.  **A  fee  inspires  the  practitioner  with  confidence  in  himself,  and  faith  in  his  reme- 
dies, which  is  almost  as  important  as  the  exercise  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patien^-> 
An  eminent  English  physician  once  remarked  that  he  never  felt  of  his  own  pulse,  nor 
looked  at  his  tongue  in  the  glass,  without  unconsciously  slipping  a  guinea  from  one 
pocket  into  the  other!  Let  those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  a 
physician's  advice,  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  a  fee.'*  This  is  an  argumentum  ad 
kominem  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  our  patients  appreciate. 

Medical  Legislationi-^^n  this  subject,  the  Editor  of  the  New- York  Journal  of 
Medieine,  remarks  as  follows  in  an  ai'tide  advocating  the  proposed  National  Convention. 
**  In  our  opinion  it  belongs  legitimately  to  the  general  government  to  regulate  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  undertake  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  find  the  authority  conferred  in  that  clause  of  the  Cunstltution,  which 
confers  on  it  the  power  of  ^^ providing  for  the  general  welfare  ** — for  if  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  not  connected  with  the  "  general  welfare,*'  we  know  not  what  is. 
Indeed,  the  government  has  already  taken  this  power  into  its  own  hands  in  granting 
patents  for  certain  modes  of  practice,  as  Thomsonism,  and  a  great  variety  of  quack 
pills,  mixtures,  and  other  secret  preparations;  wo  now  go  for  an  extension  of  its  juris, 
diction,  and  thus  providing  some  general  scheme  for  the  education  and  licensing  of 
medical  men  similar  to  that  now  in  contemplation  by  the  parliament  of  (rreat  Britain. 
In  no  other  way,  in  our  judgment,  can  the  desired  reforms  be  brought  al>out.  In  no 
other  way  can  an  uniform  system  be  carried  into  operation  throughout  the  entire  Union.** 

Ab.  for  Nor.  1846,  

BJt'To  Rcadora  and  Correspondents,  &c.  see  cover,  next  page. 
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Italy. 

I  saw  also  in  the  *'  Ospedale  Maggiore^'  a  number  of  dases  of  the. 
"Lepra  Tuberculosa,"  the  Tsarath  ot  the  scriptures,  or  the  Greek  Ele- 
phantiasis, differing  wholly  from  the  Arabian  Elephantiasis,  or  any  other 
form  of  disease  I  had  ever  seen.  I  supposed  this  disease  peculiar  to  tro- 
pical climates,  and  was  surprised  to  find  so  many  cases  in  a  latitude  so  far 
north.  I  did  not  see  any  suffering  from  the  last  and  most  horrible  stage; 
the  stage  of  ulceration^  sloughing^  &c.,  but  there  were  specimens  sufH- 
cienfly  hideous;  from  a  few  brownish  knob?  scattered  upon  different  part^ 
of  the  face,  to  a  total  disfigurement  and  obliteration  of  all  the  features.-^ 
The  patients  ^ere  generally  able  to  sit  up  and  converse,  yet  their  spirits 
were  exceedingly  depressed.     Like  Pellagra  it  is  generally  incurable. 

In  the  surgical  wards  I  found  several  cases  of  fractures,  and  generally 
the  straight  splints  were  employed:  the  dressings,  simple  and  light.  A 
case  of  fractured  clavicle,  I  was  pleased  to  find  secured  by  a  sling,  axillary 
pad,  and  a  single  roller;  a'practice,  the  superiority  of  which  to  the  com- 
plicated bandageis  of  Desault,  is  now  very  generally  admitted;  indeed,  i 
GO  not  recollect  to  have  seen  Desault's  apparatus  applied  since  1  have  left 
home.  Another  fact  which  I  now  recollect  to  mention,  is,  ihM  here,  as 
else\;^here  in  Europe,  Where  the  straight  splints  are  employed  for  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension,  very  moderate  fotce  id  applied,  much  less 
than  1  have  been  accustomed  to  see  lised  at  home;  and  I  have  never  seen 
those'  ulcerations  produced  by  the  extending  means,  which  an  opposite 
plan  i^  so  liable  to  produce.  Continental  Surgeons  seem  to  understand 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  violent  extension  but  ulceration!  Through  Dr. 
Capelli,  I  enquired  of  several  patients  if  the  extension  was  painful,  and 
they  i^niformly  ireplied  that  it  was  not. 

The  Alms  House  of  Trivulzi  is  a  private  charity,  founded  in  1771,  by 
Prince  Antonio  Trivulzio,  who  not  only  rnade  a  liberal  endowment,  but 
gave  up  his  own  palace  for  the  hospice;  sincd  which  time  it  has  received 
additional  endowments,  and  the  building  has  been  much  enlarged.  It  is 
a  strange  feature  in  the  religious  character  of  Catholic  Europe,  that  while 
both  noble  and  king  combine  to  oppress  and  rob  the  poor,  they  arei  con- 
stantly found  endowing  public  cfaai^ities  of  all  kinds  with  a  prine^ly  mu-' 
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nificence,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive.  The  hospitals  and  hospices 
in  these  countries,  are  every  where  upon  a  most  magnificent  scale,  and 
their  income  often  immense — and  yet  the  streets,  and  highways,  and  chur- 
ches are  forever  thronged  with  miserable  beggars.  None  are  admitted  at 
Trivulzi  but  those  who  are  over  70  years  of  age.  The  number  is  now 
nearly  600. 

Having  procured  a  *'claesse,"  and  a  cicerone,  we  drove  through  the 
fine  **corso  di  porta  orientale,"  to  get  a  view  of  the  ancient  lazaretto  just 
without  the  eastern  gate.  It  is  an  immense  building,  enclosing  a  square 
court,  being  one  mile  in  circumference.  We  could  not  get  admission, 
which  I  regretted  the  more  as  its  history  is  associated  with  that  of  the 
plague,  and  its  vast  and  crowded  cloisters  have  witnessed  some  of  the 
most  thrilling  scenes  of  human  misery.     It  is  now  unoccupied. 

From  the  Lazaretto  we  drove  to  the  Duomo,  next  to  St.  Peters  Church 
in  point  of  size,  and  the  most  elegant  and  impressive  gothic  Cathedral  in 
the  world.  I  have  already  disclaimed  all  intention  to  edify  you  with 
architectural  descriptions,  and  in  pursuance  of  my  determination  shall 
only  add  that  it  is  built  of  the  finest  white  marble,  is  covered  with  a  forest 
of  richly  wrought  pinnacles  upon  which  already  stand  3000  statutes,  and 
Lf>Op  are  yet  to  be  carved  and  erected.  Ever  since  the  first  stone  was 
laid,  in  the  year  1386,  some  portion  of  the  scafilblding  has  been  standing, 
**and  the  sound  of  the  mallet  and  the  chisel  have  never  ceased." 

Within,  all  is  rich  and  solemn,  grand  and  impressive.  Beneath  the 
church  is  the  "scusolo"  containing  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  patron 
saint  Borromeo,  whose  body  may  be  seen  enclosed  in  a  gorgeous  golden 
sarcophagus  inlaid  with  silver;  he  is  clad  in  his  full  pontificals,  and  his 
dry  and  mouldering  face  gives  a  ghastly  look  from  underneath  his  gilded 
mitre.  Aroun<]  the  shrine  are  suspended  a  great  variety  of  gold  and  silver 
jejvels,  which  are  the  votive  offerings  brought  to  the  saint  by  those  whom 
his  intercession  has  cured  of  diseases.  I  thought  that  while  the  dead 
saint  was  reaping  a  golden  harvest  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  priests^ 
the  physician,  to  whose  skill  al(Mie  the  recovery  was  due,  probably  never 
received,  perhaps  never  asked,  a  farthing — more  of  this  anon. 

Returning  to  the  upper  church,  the  guide  pointed  to  a  reliquary  hanging 
above  the  altar,  "which  contains,"  says  he,  crossing  himself  devoutly, 
**one  of  the  nails  of  our  Saviour^s  cross!" 

From  the  Cathedral  we  drove  through  many  of  the  principal  streets, 
oalled  ^'corsos,"  some  of  which  seemed  a  continued  succession  of  palaces^ 
and  nught  well  entitle  Milan  to  its  ancient  epithet  "la  grande;"  and  having 
given  a  passing  inspection  to  Napoleon's  triumphal  arch,  the  ampitheatre, 
the  celebrated  opera  house  La  Scala,  the  latter  of  which  I  saw  again  in 
the  morning  most  brilliantly  illuminated,  I  returned  to  my  Hotel  todiscuss 
an  excellent  dinner,  and  ruminate  upon  all  I  had  seen  in  the  now  capital 
of  the  Austro-Italian  dominions — under  Napoleon,  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  place  which,  in  the  days  of  Knighthood,  clad 
in  steel  panoply  half  the  knights  of  Christendom,  "Well  was  he  armed 
from  head  to  heel,  in  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel.'' 

Leaving  Milan  from  the  south  west,  we  came  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  great  **naviglio"  or  canal,  which  reaches  from  Milan  to  the  river 
Ticino  at  Pavia,  &  distance  of  20  miles,  and  which  commenced  maay 
eetotttriee  since,  was  completed  by  Napoleon  during  his  occupation  of 
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Italy .  On  each  side  the  country  stretches  out  in  a  wide  and  uninterrupted 
]evel,  intersected  only  by  occasional  ditches,  made  to  dram  ofF  the  water, 
which,  whenever  the  rains  are  considerable,  settles  in  a  broad  lake  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  meadows.  The  soil,although  humid,  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, yielding  often  two  or  three  crops  of  hay  in  the  year;  but  rice  and  corn 
are  the  principal  products.  As  might  be  expected  from  a  soil  so  moist 
and  fertile,  miasmatic  fevers  abound,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
pellagra,  dropsies,  d^c,  and  the  peasantry  whom  1  saw  along  the  road, 
presented  generally  an  unhealthy  appearance — they  were  always  wretch- 
edly clad ! 

The  ancient  fortress  of  Binaseo  is  near  the  road,  half  way  to  Pavia; 
it  is  remembered  as  the  castle  of  the  cruel  and  superstitious  Duke  Filippo 
Maria,  who,  instigated  by  an  unjust  jealousy  and  certain  astrological  signs, 
caused  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Beatrice,  to  be  placecj  upon  the  rack,  and 
afterwards  beheaded  on  the  night  of  the  Idth  of  September,  1418.  A  few 
miles  beyond,  we  were  pointed  to  the  plain  upon  which  Francis  the  First, 
in  1525,  was,  after  a  most  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  made  prisoner  by 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Terminating  an  avenue,  some  distance  from  the  roadt 
rises  the  vast  and  gorgeous  Monastery  erected  by  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
murderous  Galeazzo,  who  hoped  to  expiate  his  terrible  crimes  by  building 
a  temple  wherein  to  stall  and  fatten  monks.  It  was  from  an  upper  room 
in  this  monastery  that  Francis  the  First,  then  a  prisoner,  wrote  to  his 
mother,  '<all  is  lost  save  honor.'' 

Pavia!  Pavia!  suddenly  exclaimed  my  only  companion,  a  Genoese 
Merchant,  as  we  drove  under  a  heavy  stone  gateway,  and  began  to  thun- 
der through  streets  dark,  and  scarcely  wider  than  the  Vettura,  turning 
again  and  again  as  if  threading  a  labarynth.  It  was  a  cold,  raw,  rainy 
day,  the  rain,  a  Lombardy  rain,  and  the  wind,  a  Tramontane!  and  we 
had  shut  ourselves  up  closely  within  the  Vettura  and  crept  snugly  within 
our  cloaks;  and  dreaming,  only  of  a  warm  dinner  and  a  blazing  fire,  I 
paid  no  farther  attention  to  my  friend's  announcement  than  to  nod  toy 
head  in  assent.  At  length  after  a  final  and  unusually  noisy  cracking  and 
flourishing  of  the  whip,  by  both  postilion  and  vetturino,  we  drew  up  to 
the  ''Grande  Albergo  della  Lombardia.^'  But  I  have  learned  never  again 
to  put  trust  in  a  name,  for  a  more  filthy,  cold,  and  comfortless  looking 
place  never  vexed  a  shivering  traveller.  Italian  Inns,  Avith  their  large 
airy  rooms  and  stone  floors,  and  light  faggot  fires,  are  sad  trials  in  sqch 
weather  for  the  classic  romance,  as  well  as  tempers  of  foreigners.  Let 
no  one  who  journeys  for  either  pleasure  or  health,  travel  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially the  north  of  Italy,  in  winter  or  spring,  I  would  rather  endure  a 
whole  winter  of  Canadian  storms,  than  one  week  of  a  wet  tramontane, 
relaxed  and  enfeebled  as  the  body  often  is  by  the  preceding  days  of  hot 
8un  and  sultry  southern  winds,  and  accompanied,  as  they  always  are  to 
the  traveller,  with  an  entire  absence  of  even  the  necessary  in-(k)or  com- 
forts. 

We  had  had  ortly  two  boiirs  by  agreement  to  remain,  one  of  which  I 
was  compelled  to  lose  in  fruitless  attempts  to  get  warm,  and  in  swallowing 
a  mawkish  soup,  a  piece  of  boiled  hen,  bad  wine  and  stracheno  cheese;  a 
piece  of  Sardinian  hiini  only  was  excellent.  For  two  things  the  petty 
tyrant  of  Sardinia  abaU  be  praised — for  his  find  breed  of  hogs,  and  his 
anchovies!  If  I  love  him  for  any  thing  else  I  will  tell  you. 
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One  hour  only  was  therefore  left  me  to  see  Pavia — Pavia,  the  city  of 
1500  towers — the  ancient  Capitol  of  the  Lombard  Kings — the  second  im- 
perial city  of  the  Lombardo  Venetian  States — one  hour  to  see  its  great 
University  where  taught  Spallanzini,  who  frightened  the  poor  superstitious 
peasantry  of  Lombardy  almost  into  sending  him  to  the  inquisition — where 
Fontana  lectured,  and  Volti  electrized  his  auditors — where  Frank  and 
Scarpa  lived  and  labored.  Here  was  work  enough  for  one  hour!  Sheltered 
with  my  india  rubber  coat,  cap  and  umbrella,  I  sallied  out  with  a  commis- 
sionaire, exciting  every  where  as  I  passed;  as  much  curiosity  as  if  one 
of  the  ancient  leathern  clad  Lombards  had  appeared  among  them;  the  boys 
ran  after  me,  the  men  stopped  and  looked,  and  the  women  laughed — en 
passant^  the  black  silk  veil  which  the  Pavian  women  wear  almost  univer- 
sally upon  their  heads,  an  ancient  costume,  gives  them  all  a  peculiar, 
widowed  appearance,  not  altogether  uninteresting. 

The  University  buildings  are  extensive,  and  I  could  only  run  through 
them,  stopping  a  moment  to  read  upon  a  couple  of  marble  monuments  in 
one  of  the  courts,  the  nam^  of  Fontana  and  Spallanzini.  T'ite  anatomi* 
cal  museum  is  smaller  than  I  had  expected  to  see.  One  vascular  prepi^«> 
ration  of  the  arm  was  shown  me,  in  excellent  preservation,  prepared  by 
Spallanzini  himself.  It  could  not  be  bought,  nor  indeed  was  there  any 
thing  with  which,  for  money,  the  custode  would  part.  Authorized  to 
make  anatomical  purchases  for  Geneva,  wherever  those  having  value  can 
be  obtained,  I  have  looked  every  where  among  private  and  public  musor 
urns  most  zealously,  and  have  been  surprised  thus  far  to  find  none  which 
can  be  purchased.  Wherever  good  preparations  are  found  they  are 
valued,  and  being  generally  the  property  of  well  endowed  establishments^ 
they  are  not  compelled  to,  and  will  not  part  with  then). 

The  number  of  students  now  attending  I  have  forgotten-r-it  is  not 
Jarge:  the  term  of  study  is  five  years. 

The  hospital  where  Scarpa  labored  I  did  not  see,  but  I  learn  that  it  is 
funall  and  uninteresting. 

In  my  rambles  I  passed  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  Petrarch  once 
lived,  and  caught  a  few  glimpses  of  some  of  those  very  tall  and  curioi|s 
looking  stone  towers,  which  were  first  used  for  purposes  of  defence;  their 
number,  once  said  to  be  525,  is  now  reduced  to  four  or  five. 

The  river  Ticino  washes  the  eastern  wall  of  jPayia,  soon  after  crossing 
ykich  we  were  upon  the  banks  of  the  classic  Po,  a  broad  and  majestic 
river,  winding  between  low  and  marshy  banks,  which  a^e  often  flooded  tp 
many  n^les  in  each  direction.  The  bridge  is  called  a  **pont  volant" — 
flying  bridgerr-being  composed  of  flat  boats  fastened  to  each  othej*,  side 
anpl  side. 

A  few  miles  beyond  we  drove  throvigh  Casteggio,  whose  fortress  was 
considered  in  ancient  warfare  impregnable,  but  was  delivered  over  to 
Hannibal  by  the  traitor  Dasius.  tinder  its  walls  also  was  fought  in  180Q 
the  famous  battle  called  the  battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  Napoleon 
gained  a  mo9t  signjU  victory. 

At  Yoghera  we  entered  Sardinia,  ten  miles  beyond  which  we  passed 
through  TortODf^  one  of  the  moet  ancient  cities  of  northern  Italy.  To 
the  right  of  Tortona  lies  the  plfiina  of  Marengol  a  bloody  and  memorable 
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Sleeping  at  Novi,  we  commenced  at  6  o'clock  the  ascent  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  The  road  is  smooth  and  ihe  rise  gradual,  the  horses  often  trotting 
a  mile  at  a  time.  At  midday  we  had  crossed  the  summit  and  were  begin- 
ning our  descent  upon  the  southern  slope,  with  the  Mediterranean  ap() 
**Genoa  the  superbe"  in  full  view. 


medical  Quackeiy. 

CommanJeated  for  the  Baff&lo  Medical  Journal,  i^  WM.  TREAT,  M.  O. 


At  a  time  when  square  feet  of  parchment,  called  diplomas,  a  term  noif 
nearly  obsolete,  were  exhibited  to  solve  the  inquiry,  "what  is  quackery,'' 
it  could  thus  be  easily  answered.  The  spirit  of  the  inquiry  has  not  so 
much  changed  since  then,  we  apprehend,  as  this  answer  has  lost  its  signi- 
ficnncy.  With  this  lost,  however,  the  query  takes  new  form,  and  with 
this  form  comes  increased  difficulty  in  framing  a  reply.  Yet,  for  an  an^ 
swer  the  intelligent  of  community  still  call,  as  aid  in  determining  who  is 
the  truly  scientific  physician,  deserving  in  all  respects  their  confidence 
and  trust.  That  this  difficulty  is  increased  much,  very  much,  by  the  pro- 
fession itself,  and  with  it  the  prevalence  of  quackery,  we  hesitate  not  to 
say;  and  that,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  reception  of  students,  deficient, 
often  sadly  deficient  in  an  elementary  and  preparatory  education;  students 
serving  as  economical  office  attendants,  and  from  their  number  giving 
consequence  to  the  physician,  like  retinue  to  royalty.  This  system  of 
student-making  advances  tp  physician-making,  when  acted  upon  by  our 
medical  institutions  in  their  strife  for  numbers,  as  upon  these,  the  fame 
of  the  institution  is  based,  and  the  result  sought,  is  attained,  w\z:  pecuni- 
ary gain. to  its  Professors.  But  the  evil  rests  not  here;  to  the  show  of 
numbers  in  catalogue,  a  large  list  of  graduates,  diplomated  in  each  half 
year,  is  superadded,  and  these  embodied  in  annual  announcements,  serve 
as  home  appeals  to  the  feverish  hopes  of  the  aspirant  for  diplomated  hon- 
ors, since  from  these  lists  he  is  led  to  infer  i\\Q facile  of  graduation,  a  con- 
summation, too  often,  of  all  ambition. 

With  such  evils  attendant  upon  the  system  of  granting  diplomas,  u^hat 
can  be  said  of  another  evil  which  'm  fostered  by  States,  by  Counties,  and 
by  Counties'  Deputies,  which,  Jike  recruiting  officers,  drum  up  students, 
be  they  well  or  illy  qualified,  and  enlist  them  under  the  banner  of  those 
presumed  in  the  true  faith,  and  this  by  nominal  examinations,  made  per- 
haps during  the  hurry  of  professional  business;  and,  be  the  applicants  few 
or  many,  they  are  speedily  passed  upon,  accepted,  duly  enrolled,  and  sent 
abroad  under  official  sign  manuals  to  be  jeered  at  for  their  incompetency, 
often  by  those  very  individuals  who  have  overlooked  their  individual  re- 
sponsibility to  the  profession,  and  to  the  public,  when  called  upon  to  decide 
in  their  collective  capacity. 

The  results  of  such  proceedings  are  daily  apparent.  To  be  a  student  in 
medicine  has  come  to  be  no  evidence  of  revolt  from  the  dominions  of 
duncedom — to  be  a  graduate,  no  evidence  of  freedom  from  quackery,  for 
8uch  has  been  the  rapid  increase  the  past  few  years,  of  such  illy  qualified 
practitioners,  the  profession  is  nearly  lost,  like  good  wheat,  by  being 
mixed  in  the  mass  of  dwarfed  kernels,  and  excess  of  chafiT;  or^  f<;:>T  ^^x!^ 
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of  an  institution  to  serve  as  a  refiner's  fire  to  separate,  by  assay,  their 
real  value;  in  other  words  to  ascertain,  not  who  has  the  greatest,  but  the 
smallest  modicum  of  knowledge  with  which  he  may  be  tolerated  as  a 
praciitioner;  for  this,^and*this  only,  is  all  that  we  can  reasonably  expect 
diplomas  to  set  forth,  unless  they  differ  in  kind,  as  is  the  case  with  aca* 
demic  degrees. 

In  passing  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  where  shall  the 
mind  rest  upon  such  an  institution?  That  each  set  forth  claims — that 
many  have  merit,  we  do  not  question.  But  what  has  the  community,the 
profession,  even,  as  surety  that  their  professors  are  capable  to  teach? — 
Have  they  passed  any  public  ordeal,  any  professional  ordeal  of  examina- 
tion? Have  they  earned  a  reputatbn  by  experience  in  practice  of  the 
profession?  Have  they  walked  the  rounds  of  a  hospital,  even  for  ap* 
pearance's  sake,  to  say  nothing  of  a  fitting  time?  Have  they  moral  quali- , 
fications  requisite  to  set  aside  all  personal  friendships,  or  even  to  refuse  all 
expected  pecuniary  reward  of  present  graduate's,  fee,  or  remote,  by  show 
of  the  large  list  sent  forth  in  the  annual  announcement?  Let  the  most 
partial  graduates  of  each  institution  answer.  But  diplomas  from  foreign 
institutions  are  sometimes  ofl^ered  in  testimony  of  ability  as  teachers  and 
practitioners.  Of  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  obtained  in  Great 
Britain,  we  need  not  detail  after  speaking  so  freely  of  those  in  our  own 
country;  for  from  that  country  we  have  the  models  from  which  our  insti- 
tutions are  framed,  omitting  some  of  their  most  offensive  measures,  viz; 
that  power  conferred  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  bestow  me- 
dical degrees  at  pleasure; — the  bestowal  of  medical  diplomas  upon  those 
who  reside  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  College  two  years,  on  the  payment 
of  a  few  pounds  sterling,  and  on  condition  they  practice  out  of  the  larger 
towns.  Nor  are  we  aware  that  in  this  country  competition  has  ever  been 
so  active  as  that  at  *'Marischal  College'^  (in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,)  with 
its  rival  *Kings,'  where  the  degrees  in  medicine  were  offered  to  academic 
students  gratis!  For  this  reason,  in  passing  review,  we  would  add,  it  is, 
that  the  profession  should,  and  do  generally  feel  called  upon  to  refuse 
fellowship  with  all  those  who  present  diplomas  from  Europe,  until  they 
shall  have  subjected  themselves  to  an  examination  in  this  country,  aside 
from  the  uncertainty  that  the  holder  may  not  be  the  person  for  whom  the 
diploma  was  originally  designed.  To  this  examination,  therefore,  no 
physician  who  has  the  reputation  of  his  profession  and  the  weal  of  the 
community  at  heart,  can  reasonably  object,  be  his  standing  abroad  what 
it  may.  If  qualified,  he  certainly  can  suffer  nothing  in  the  trial,  and 
may  thus  certainly  be  helped  onward  unincumbered  by  that  suspicion 
which  frequent  deceptions  from  such  sources,  now  naturally  attaches  to 
all. 

But  to  return: — the  lamentable  prevalence  of  quackery,  we  repeat, 
originates  in  a  great  degree  in  the  profession.  The  prevalent  opinion, 
naturally  enough  formefd,  is,  that  students  are  fitted  for  practice  by  the 
instructions  of  those  in  whose  oflfices  they  are  found,  thus  judging,  as  of 
public  and  private  teaching  in  any  other  educational  department.  Herein 
that  opinion  is  ignorant  of  the  custom  which  obtains  among  the  profes* 
fiion,  and  is  almost  universal,  viz:  of  simply  placing  books  before  the 
,^tudent,  however  illy  he  may  be  prepared  to  analyze  them;  and  the  time 
of  study — thrf^e  years — is  suffered  to  pass  without  farther  care  on  the 
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physiciaa's  part,  often  no  recitations  being  had,  nor. oral  instruction 
given. 

At  Medical  Colleges,  also,  this  is  true  of  recitations,  for  **laking  the 
quiz,"  cannot  be  considered  a  recitation — and  if  the  student  have  memory 
sufficient,  or  has  been  "crammed,"  as  the  phrase  is,  he  pas&es  an  exa- 
mination, which,  in  many  institutions  are  completed  in  an  hourl  In  such 
a  state  of  things  the  answer  to  the  query,  *'In  what  consists  Medical 
quackery]"  must  necessarily  be  difficult  to  frame.  But  we  would  not 
leave  the  subject  without  an  attempt;  we  answer  then,*  it  is  a  pandering 
to  the  gullibility  of  human  nature;  an  issue  of  base  coin  so  tempered  as  to 
deceive  the  inexperienced  by  its  sound,  its  jingle. 

Who  then  is  the  quack?  He  who  moves  in  words  or  manner,  in  per- 
son or  by  deputy,  to  convey  an  impression  of  merit  beyond  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  ixtrinsic  worth.  Specifically,  he  who  by  horse,  or  on  foot, 
runs  to  and  fro  pretending  to  be  busiest  of  the  profession.  He  who  stoops 
to  self-commendation,  directly  or  indirectly,  vaunting  of  opportunity 
enjoyed  for  study,  gossips  of  cases,  of  want  of  rest,  and  sleepless  nights, 
or  suffers  this  to  be  s(iid  of  him  by  kith  or  kin  as  part  of  machinery  wor- 
king to  increase  of  capital,  or  makes  a  partnership  affair  by  jackall 
appliances,  preying  upon  spoils  filched  by  the  one  who  stoops  where  the 
other  partner  could  not.  He  who  flourishes  in  the  use  6f  otieof  the  most 
difficult  of  all  instruments,  the  stethoscope,  pronounces  off-hand  in  cases 
in  which  all  sense,  including  common  sense,  knows  repeated  and 
patient  examinations  are  requisite:  who  makes  the  smallest  operations 
capital  ones,  builds'upon  them,  magnifies  them,  in  short,  does  what  a 
conscientious  man  could  not.  Such,  is  the  quack.  Diplomas  of  parch- 
ment cannot  make  him  otherwise,  for  the  stamp  upon  metal  makes  not 
the  coin  golden:  brass  is  known  to  take  the  lettered  impression  equally 
well,  and  with  the  mass  may  pass  undetected. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quack  without^  may  be  found  often  in  grade 
even  with  the  well-to-do  in  the  profession.  Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  where  the  'regular'  and  'irregular'  touch  palms,  since  the  veriest 
charlatan  may  rise  in  mental  endowment  above  the  obtuse  or  torpid  licen- 
tiate, pillowed  upon  his  scroll  of  parchment.  The  remedy  for  this  con- 
dition of  things  we  have  somewhat  foreshadowed  and  may  not  now  speak, 
warned  as  we  are,  that  if  necessity  demands  free  utterance,  knowing 
neither  metes  nor  bounds,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  limited  pages  of  this 
Journal.  We  have  felt  driven  to  speak  with  much  stringency,  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  existing  state  of  the  profession  to  the  kindly  reader 
would  warrant.  Were  we  not  addressing  the  profession  we  should  say 
much  in  mitigation,  much  laudatory  of  the  honorable  course  its  members, 
many  of  them,  have  pursued  in  these  portentous  times.  But  while  we 
reprove  the  evil,  we  trust  that  what  Ave  have  written  will  not  be  construed 
into  a  want  of  perception  of  the  good,  but  on  the  contrary  urge  to  a 
greater  emulation  for  its  attainment 

Buffalo,  June,  1845. 

Rema&es  by  the  EorroE. — ^The  waiter  of  the  foregoing  has  intended  to  satirize  de. 
fect0  and  malveraations  appertaining  to  medical  edneation  and  professional  conduct,- 
which,  however  mortiffing  |hci  acknowledgment  may  bd»  it  must  be  confessed  prevail 
to  a  ianentftble  extent.    Tbe>  tanks  of  the  profession  &re  crowded  with  xaenh^x%^W 
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•re  ladly  deficient  in  preliminary  and  medical  acquirements,  as  well  as  in  those  en. 
larged  views  and  elevated  sentiments,  which  are  associated  with  the  duties  and  rela- 
tions of  the  position  which  the  practitioner/rom  the  nature  of  his  calling,  should  occupy. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  no  occasion  to  adduce  arguments  or  illustrations  to  confirtti 
the  correistness  of  this  assertion.    It  is,  alas,  a  fact  hut  too  apparent  to  every  competent 
observer.    But  the  great  question  which  concerns  us  in  view  of  this  fact,  our  correspon- 
dent has  deferred..    This   question  is ,  what  is  the  remedy?    Is  there  any  method  by 
which  present  evils  can  be  corrected,  and  the  improvement  so  much  to  be  desired, 
effected?     This  is  an  inquiry  which  it  behooves  us  to  ponder,  and  which  we  doubt  not 
occupies  at  the  present  moment  the  earnest  thoughts  of  many  who  have  the  honor  and 
usefulness  of  the  profession  at  heart.     What  is  to  be  done?     We  cannot  look  to  legis- 
lation. We  cannot  depend  on  the  public  in  any  mode  to  originate  a  movement  toward 
a  better  condition  of  things.     Our  only  dependence,  the  dependence  of  the  profession; 
in  other  words,  is  upon  itself— upon  ourselves.    No  other  mode  at  present  suggests 
itself  to  our  minds,  but  to  unite  in  an  organization,  and  originate  a  tribunal  of  some 
sort,  competent  to  take  cognizance  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to   constitute  aii 
approved  member  of  the  medical  profession.    This  tribunal  should  secure  uniformity  of 
qualification  throughout  our  country.    It  is  needless  to  add,  that  it  should  be  independ- 
ent of  all  extrinsic  influences,  and  ever  vigilant  to  protect  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion.   To  form  such  a  tribunal,  and  to  give  to  it  the  needed  moral  force,  no  powers 
delegated  by  legislation  are  necessary.     If  sustained  by  the  united  voice  of  the  well- 
informed  and  honorable  members  of  the  profession,  the  potency  of  the  public  will 
would  follow,,  to  give  it  efficacy  and  permanency.    Diplomas  and  Licenses,  which  have 
degenerated  into  mere  nominal  insignia,  would  be  compelled  td  become  subordinate  to 
its  decisions.    The  limits  of  the  profession  would  be  defined,  and  each  member  would 
to  some  degree^  Vepresent  its  true  character.     It  is  far  otherwise  now!    We  throw  out 
these  remarks  as  suggestives  to  reflection.     We  may  possibly  continue   the  subject  in 
another  number.    It  is  a  subject  immensely  important,  and  one  which  at  the  present 
time  should  not  fail  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  profession.    A  national  convention, 
it  is  hoped,  is  soon  to  take  place,  when  the  incipient  steps  of  some  method  of  reform 
may  be  taken.    We  give  the  ideas  which  recommend  themselves  to  our  own  judgment; 
but  we  are  not  wedded  to  any  particular  plan,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
bf  comparing  our  views  with  those  of  othexs. 


Letter  firoin  Acconclieiir.— No.  4. 


For  the  Buffalo  Medical  Jonrnsl. 


At  the  commencement  of  tiny  last  letter  I  remarked,  that  the  preaen-^ 
tati6n  of  the  foetus  in  parturition  may  be  ascertained,  generally,  very 
oarly  in  labor.  The  following  cases  may  serve  ns  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  dtfliculties  ^hrch  the  prActitioner  may  occasionally  meet  with. 

I  attended  Mrs.  G.in  labor.  The  waters  had  already  discharged  them'- 
selves,  and  on  examination  the  os  uteri  was  found  fully  dilated,  disclosing 
without  question,  a  breech-presentation.  As  the  pelvjs  was  capacious, 
and  the  pains  were  eflTectiV^,  the  labor  wta  left  to  nature.  AHer  6otne 
hours  of  unlocked  for  delay,  touching,  occasbnaliy,  to  note  the  progress 
of  labor,  i  was  not  a  little  surprigad  to  find  a  tongue  protruding  from 
wAat  I  had  conmdered  the  ditttnetive  mark  df  a  bfeech  pre8eiitatioii.<-«« 
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This  occurrence  gave  quite  a  neio  face  to  the  affair.     Nevertheless,  in  a 
short  time  the  child  was  expelled  by  natural  pains. 

I  had  often  repeated  this  anecdote  to  my  familiar,  professional  friends, 
and  many  years  afterward,  my  old  and  respected  neighbor,  Dr.  H.,  called' 
me  to  a  very  lingering  ca^e  of  breech  presentation,  in  a  young  wom&il 
with  narrow  pfelvis^  in  labor  with  her  firat  child;  and  he  jocularly  said— 
'*no  mistake,  there  is  no  tongue  here.''  It  turned  out,  on  examination,* 
however,  to  be  a  face  presentation — and  the  delivery  of  a  dead  child  was* 
effected  after  some  difficulty,  with  the  forceps.  It  seemed  that  my  old 
friend,  in  his  too  eager  search  for  a  tongue,  had  converted  the  fofetiis  into 
a  young  Cyclops. 

Dr.  — ^  sent  for  me  after  having  been  in  attendance  6h  a  young  wo- 
noian,  in  labor  with  her  first  child  36  hoUrs.  He  told  me  the  waters  were 
early  discharged,  the  os  uteri  fully  dilated,  and  the  pains  were  regular,- 
forcible,  and  strong.  To  my  enquiry,  "what  is  the  presentation?"  he 
frankly  replied,  he  did  not  know.  With  something  like  a  sne6r,  I  ex- 
pressed my  surprise,  as  he  had  had  much  experience,  and  was  a  success- 
ful accoucheur.  Afteflr  a  careful,  close,  and  critical  examination,  I  was 
constrained  to  make  the  ''honorable  amend,"  for  I  could  learn  no  more 
than  that  the  pelvis  Was  filled  with  a  globular  tumor  which  obviously  con- 
tained bones.  Possessing  ourselves  of  a  patch  of  the  external  covering 
of  the  tumor,  it  proved  lo  be  scalp,  and  with  a  pocket  knife  instead  ot  a 
trochar,  we  punctured  the  tumor,  and  drew  off  between  two  and  three 
pounds  of  water.  The  tumor  collapsed,  and  the  foetus  was  expelled  by 
natural  pains,  presenting  the  remains  of  an  enormous  head,  with  shrun- 
ken and  shrivelled  members. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  excepting  in  one  other  case  of  hy- 
drocephalus— though  I  have  knpwn  it  done  many  times  by  my  profes* 
sional  acquaintances,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  in  40  years,  from 
malformation,  distortion  of  thei  pelvis,  or  any  other  cause,  to  lessen  the 
head. 

October,  1845. 


Needle  foimd  in  the  Heart  of  a  Gow. 

I  ■  * 

t  . 

Cbttimdnicated  for  the  Baffalo  Medical  ^P^raal,  by  J.  H.  BEECH,  M.  D.,  of  GaineifN.  iT.' 

Dr.  Flint  :  Sir— having  recently  become  somewhat  acquainted  with 
you,  through  your  excellent  journal,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you 
the  following  circumstances,  thinking  that  the  case  may  be  rather  inte- 
resting to  yourself,  if  it  be  not  worthy  of  any  further  notice;  of  this  you 
must  judge,  and  please  use  it  ad  you  think  proper. 

About  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Jas.  Mather,  of  this  village,  requested  m^ 
to  examine  the  body  of  a  cow  which  had  just  died,  being  in  very  good 
flesh.  He  had  owned  the  cow  about  two  years:  she  had  been  sick  at 
short  intervals  during  most  of  the  time,  and  recently  had  appeared  to  be 
distressed  for  breath.  I  found  in  the  pericardiuni  two  ^  or  three  quarts  of 
thionish,  purulent,  acrid  matter.  In  taking  out  the  heart,  ray  finger  was 
prid^ed  by  what  I  fouDd  to  be  the  point  of  a  large  darning  needle.  I 
think  its  track  could  be  seen  from  the  oesophagus;  it  aeeiA«i  \s^  W^4 
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enteifed  the-  right  ventricle  just  below  the  middle,  had  passed  directly 
through,  and  was  fixed  across  the  le(\  ventricle  about  through  the  middle, 
with  ine  point  sticking  out  on  the  left  side  1-4  of  an  inch.  There  was 
slight  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles;  otherwise  the  organ  ap- 
peared healthy.  Some  congestion  existed  in  a  small  portion  of  the  left 
lung.  These  were  ail  the  signs  of  disease  which  I  saw;  the  weather  W9S 
very  cold,  and  I  was  unable  to  make  as  close  an  examination  as  I  would 
]^ive  liked 

I  have  the  needle  now  in  my  possession ;  it  is  very  much  rusted,  bat 
the  eye  is  still  entire. 

This  cow  had  been  fed  on  ^^slojps*'  by  a  former  owner,  but  not  while  ia 
Mr.  M.'s  possession.  I  think  she  must  have  got  the  needle  in  that  way, 
and  that  it  had  been  in  the  body  for  more  than  two  years,  and  for  a  long 
time  in  the  substance  of  the  heart. 

Very  respectfully  your  ob't  serv^t  J.  H.  BEECH* 

jGaineB,  November  23, 1845. 


IMgUnotive  cfaaractezB  of  Rraiittent,  Typhoid,  and  Typhus  Fbyoib. 

By  the  Editor. 

Nosological  classifications  of  fevers,  and  the  nomenclature  of  this  clam 
of  diseases,  have  been  as  mutable  as  the  numerous  theories  respecting 
the  intimate  pathological  perversions  constituting  the  febrile  state. 
Inflammatory f  putrid,  adynamic,  bilious,  yellow,  jail,  nervous,  malignant^ 
,  petechial,  cor^estive,  ataxic,  gastro-enterite,  and  a  host  of  other  names 
have  been  at  different  times,  and  by  different  writers,  employed  to  distin- 
guish forms  of  this  disease,  their  application  being  based  upon  circum- . 
stances  ascertained  or  imagined,  appertaining  to  their  origin,  location, 
peculiar  complications,  or  visible  appearances.  It  is  easy  to  raise  objec- 
tions to  each  of  these  appellations,  and,  indeed,  so  long  as  the  essential 
pathology  of  the  febrile  state  remains  unknown,  so  long  will  any  arrange- 
ment and  nomenclature  be  liable  to  be  overturned  and  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  ever-changing  results  of  progressive,  pathological  investigations. 
The  distinction  between  periodic  and  continued  fevers,  being  founded  on 
obvious  facts,  has  been  retained  for  a  V^ng  time,  and  will  probably  be 
permanent ;  but  the  different  varieties  of  the  latter  are  still  subjects  of 
discussion,  and  the  occasion  for  much  difference  of  doctrine.  The  term 
typhus  has  been  in  use  ever  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  to  denote  a 
variety  of  fever  characterised  by  peculiar  conditions  of  the  mind  and 
general  powers,  which  are  expressed  in  its  etymology .  From  its  appro* 
priateness  and  long  use,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  term  will  be  soon 
abandoned:  moreover,  modern  investigations  have  shown  that  the  variety 
of  the  disease  which  it  is  intended  to  express  is  very  distinctively  marked, 
not  only  by  the  cerebral  symptoms  and  general  prostration,  but  by  other 
and  peculiar  phenomena.  Heretofore  its  application  was  not  so  well 
defined  as  it  is  now.  By  Armstrong,  whose  writings  until  lately  were 
deemed  of  the  highest  authority,it8  latitude  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace, 
by  means  of  qoalifying  adjectiveS)  a  great  propertion  of  the  cases  of 
eooiwued  hfrnr*-  It  bail  now  become  more  limitedi  embracing  only  a 
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variety  distinguished  by  peculiar  spmptom^,  attended  by  a  constant  ezaU'* 
thema,  and  especially  involving,  as  its  remote  cause,  (in  addition  to  conta- 
gion or  infection)  concentrated  animal  effluvia.  It  is  exceedingly  rare 
that  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  witnessing  specimens  of  true  Typhus 
in  this  locality.  It  has  fallen  under  the  writer's  observation  in  two  wel^ 
marked  instances,  only,  during  the  last  leti  years.  In  one  of  these  it 
occurred  in  the  family  of  an  Irish  emigrant  who  had  recently  arrived  in 
this  country.  One  of  three  children  had  been  affected  and  died  with  it 
on  their  passage.  The  other  two  were  attacked  on  their  arrival  in  this 
place.  The  other  instance  occurred  at  the  alms-house  near  this  city  m 
the  winter  of  1840-41.  Four  cases  transpired  there  in  quick  succession, 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  almost  certain  that  the  origin  of 
the  disease  was  due  to  the  ifialaria  engendered  by  close  congregation  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house  in  unventilated  apartments.  These  cases  were 
reported  for  the.  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June  1841. 

The  term  typhoid,  as  applied  to  distinguish  a  certain  class  of  fevers, 
is  of  recent  .date,  and  is  not  recognised  in  this  sense  by  all  pathologists. 
Tt  originated  with  Louis,  of  Paris,  whose  researches  into  the  history  and 
comparative  phenomena  of  the  fevers  of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  may  be 
said  to  have  created  a  new  era  for  this  department  of  pathological  science, 
and  will  remain  an  imperishable  monument  of  unsparing  industry,  and 
professional  zeal.  The  investigations  of  this  truth-loving,  talented  pathol- 
ogist, in  themselves  of  great  value,  are  still  more  valuable  as  furnishing 
a  new  point  of  departure,  and  giving  impulse  to  a  movement,  which  has 
enlisted  the  efforts  of  a  multitude  of  co-laborers  in  different  countries. 
Louis  ascertained  that  the  fevers  of  Paris  were  allied  to  each  other  by  a 
certain  uniformity  of  lesions,  the  most  constant  of  which  were  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  a  softened  condition  of  the  spleen.  The 
same  disease,  by  those  who  believe  it  to  be  in  fact  a  local  affection,  of 
which  the  febrile  symptoms  are  symptomatic,  has  been  entitled  Dothin" 
entente  or  follicular  enteritis.  After  these  minute  and  comprehensive 
investigations  in  France,  it  became  an  interesting  and  important  point 
of  inquiry,  in  how  far  the  same  form  of  fever  prevails  in  other  countries. 
The  attention  of  Pathologists  was  soon  directed  to  this  point  In  the 
British  Islands  it  was  found  that  in  some  of  the  cases  of  the,  there  so 
called,  typhus  fever,  the  descriptions  of  Louis  were  applicable,  and  in 
others  they  were  not.  Thence,* it  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
British  writers  that  the  Typhus  and  Typhoid  forms  of  fever  are  identical, 
but  presented  under  different  modifications.  They  do  not  generally 
acknowledge  typhoid  fever  as  a  distinct  form  of  the  disease.  In  our 
couQtry  it  nas  been  ascertained  by  Jackson,  Hale,  Shattuck,  and  others 
of  Boston,  that  the  fever  indigenous  in  New  England,  and  known  there 
as  the  common-continued,  or  autumnal  fever,  presents,  in  the  phe- 
nomena before  and  after  death,  an  entire  similarity  to  the  typhoid  fever 
as  portrayed  by  Louis.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  described  a 
fever  indigenous  in  that  locality,  identical  with  the  typhoid  ;  and,  also,  an 
epidemic  typhus,  which  he  traced  to  importation  from  England  by  means 
of  the  English  imtnigrants  arriving  there,  in  which  the  characteristic 
syooptoms  and  lesions  of  typhoid  fever  were  absent  He  regards  the  two 
forms  of  fever  as  distinctly  separable ;  and  having  had  a^ndant  Oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  disease  as  it  presents  itself  wroad  «.tA  «X>flMiin^\C\^ 
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opinioDs  are  entitled  to  great  consideration.  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no 
means  regairded  as  settled  by  pathologist^  of  this  country,  that  the  two 
forms  of  disease  are  intrinsically  distinct.  It  is  still  a  question  sub-judice 
X^hether  they  are  not,  one  and  the  same  disease,  presented  at  different 
times  and  places  under  different  modifications.  While  there  is  much 
weight  of  authority  for  the  negative  of  this  question,  the  numerical  vote, 
we  imagine,  would  be  in  favor  of  the  ajErmative. 

We  have  extended  these  remarks  farther  than  we  intended  when  we 
commenced  writing.  Without  entering  into  the  controversial  question 
just  referred  to,  it  had  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  distinctive  characters  apper- 
taining to  the  forms  of  fever  distinguished  as  Typhus  and  Typhoid,  and  • 
also,  those  which  belong  to  the  common  Remittent  fever,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  both  of  the  preceding.  Whether  we  accept  the  doc* 
trine  which  makes  a  specific  distinction  between  the  two  forms,  or  that 
]|ehich  regards  them  as  varieties  of  the  same  species,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  distinctions  exist,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  convenient  tp 
indicate  this  fact  by  different  terms.  The  fever  whiqh  generally  prevails 
in  this  locality,  is  the  common  remittent,  or,  as  it  is  miscalled,  bilious 
lever.  But  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  sporadic  cases  of  Typhoid 
fever  occasionally  occur,  and  we  are  liable,  at  any  time,  to  meet  with 
this,  or  undoubted  typhu$  in  an  epidemic  form.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  appears  tons  that  there  will  be  an  advantage  in  having  a  synoptical 
yiew  of  these  several  forms  of  the  disease  which  will  admit  of  easy  rer 
ference, 

GHABAGTERS   DISTINGUISHING  REMITTENT   AND   TYPHOID    FEVER. 

2''yphoid,'^AcGea8  is  gradual:  a  week  or  more  with  podromic  symp? 
toms. 

Remittent, — Access  is  generally  sudden. 

5P^Ao£d.— -Characterized  by  prostration  and  stupor  (**typhoid  symp- 
toms") early  in  the  disease. 

Remittent. — ^The  symptoms  commonly  called  *  typhoid,'  do  not  occur 
juntil  quite  late  in  the  disease. 

Typhoid. — Seldom  a  distinct  chill,  but  only  chilly  sensations,  which  do  * 
not  recur  with  periodicity. 

Remittent. — Chills  generally  pronounced,  and  apt  to  recur  several 
.times  with  observance  of  periodicity. 

Typhoid, — Diarrhceaone  of  the  most  constant  symptoms;  occurs  early, 
and  is  apt  to  continue.     Meteorism  is  generally  present. 

Remittent. — Diarrhoea  only  an  occasional  symptom.  Meteorism  of 
less  fVequent  occurrence.  • 

Typhoid.^^ordes  of  mouth,  with  low  muttering  delirium  early  in  th^ 
disease. 

Remittent.-^These  symptoms  are  not  found  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
disease,  and  very  oflen  absei^t. 

7)fphoid. — ^Attac^s  subjects,  alinost  invariably,  under  30  years  of  age. 
Remittent, — Shows  no  such  discrimination. 

Typhoid.'^^^ongh  and  Bxp^ctoration  (Bronchitis)  are  generally  pro- 
minent symptoms* 
JRemUicrU. — Of  much  less  fireqoenoy. 
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Typhoid. — Rose,  or  red  spots  {taches  rouges)  occur  over  abdomen 
jtnd  breast,  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  day. 

Remittent — Absent. 

Typhoid, — Tongue  is  brown  and  dark. 

Remittent, — Generally  yellowish  white.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  char- 
acteristic of  its  early  stage;  while  they  are  less  prominent,  and  often  ab- 
sent in  Typhoid.  The  conjunctiva  is  frequently  yellow,  and  the  urine 
impregnated  with  bile.  The  skin  is  Bpt  to  be  yellow  or  sallow.  These 
symptoms  do  not  occur  in  Typhoid.  The  mind,  also,  in  Remittents,  is 
frequently  unaffected;  very  rarely  so  in  Typhoid. 

Typhoid. — Subsultus  frequently  present,  : 

Remittent, — Rarely. 

Typhoid, — Occurs  rarely  before  November,  sometimes  in  the  latter 
part  of  October. 

Remittent, — Occurs  especially  in  August  and  September;  unfrequent  in 
October,  and  rarely  afterward. 

Typhoid, — Contagious  and  infectious. 
Remittent, — No  evidence  that  it  is  either. 

Typhoid, — Presents  after  death  disease  of  the  Elliptical  Plates,  or 
Peyers  glands,  the  mesenteric  ganglions,  and  softening  of  spleen. 

JRemi/^en^— Spleen  may  be  softened.  Tho  other  lesions  mentioned, 
rare.  Stomach  and  Liver  almost  invariably  evince  disease.  (Steward- 
son.)  A  fact  which  often  enables  us  to  confirm  our  diagnosis  of  remit- 
tent fever  at  its  close,  or  afte"r  the  case  has  terminated,  is  this:  It  is  very 
apt  to  resolve  itself  into  an  intermittent  form;  and,  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  individuals  who  have  had  remittent  fever,  experience 
an  attack  of  intermittent  within  a  twelve  month  after  their  recovery.— r 
This  fact  may,  also,  serve  to  correct  a  diagnosis  of  Typhoid  fever  if  it 
has  been  incorrectly  made. 

CHARACTERS    DISTINGUISHING   TYPHUS    AND    TYPHOID    FEVERS. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  distinguishing 
the  two  forms  of  fever  above  mentioned,  presented  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  in 
his  lecture  on  the  subject,  published  in  connection  with  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin.  The  descriptions  are  abbreviated  as  much  as 
practicable.     He  classes  the  symptoms  under  4  heads. 

CEREBRAL  AND  NERVOUS  SYMPTOMS. 

Typhoid. — Loss  of  strength  and  prostration  very  early  in  the  disease. 
Singing  in  ears,  Vertigo,  Epistaxis.  Pains  in  head  and  limbs  not  so  vio- 
lent as  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  Chilliness,  but  not  defined 
chill.  Brain  symptoms  increase  slowly.  Delirium  rarely  entirely  wan- 
ting; sometimes  only  at  night. 

Typhxts, — Stupor  prominent  from  the  first.  Patient  becomes  comatose 
at  an  early  period.     Delirium  always  of  the  still,  muttering  kind. 

OF   THE   SKIN. 

Typhoid, — Rose  spots  fewer  in  number,  often  only  six  or  eight;  rarely 
more  than  30;  rather  larger,  elliptical,  and  more  elevated. 

Typhus. — Exanthema  extends  over  the  whole  body.  Papulae  are 
rounded,  varying  in  size  from  an  imperceptible  point  to  breadth  of  a  line. 
Occurs  on  the  8d  day.     May  continue  12  or  14  days — generally  only  5* 
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ABDOMINAL   ORGANS. 

Typhoid. — Diarrhoea  after  a  few  days,  a  frequent,  but  not  invariable 
symptom.     Meteorism,  or  abdominal  pains  generally  present. 

Typhus. — These  symptoms  not  present  excepting  as  rare  and  acciden- 
tal complications.     Thiri^t  more  marked. 

THORACIC    SYMPTOMS. 

TypJioid, — Some  congestion  of  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  which  may 
pass  into  bronchitis,  or  pneumonitis. 

Typhus. — Congestion  different:  apparently  more  dependent  on  the 
state  of  t  he  blood,  which  obeys  the  law  of  gravitation — the  dependent 
part  always  full  of  blood.  Pulse  more  frequent.  Eye  more  dull,  heavy, 
and  blood-shot. 

He  states  the  following  gene^al  circumstances: 

Tj^phus  spares  no  age;  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  extending  by  conta- 
gion, or  direct  propagation  from  an  infected  individual. 

Typhoid,  rarely  assumes  this  character;  rarely  epidemic,  and  scarcely 
infectious,   excepting  when  prevailing  epidemically. 

The  medical  physiognomy  is  very  diagnostic,  but  difficult  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

To  these  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  characteristic  intestinal  lesion  of 
Typhoid  fever,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Louis,  its  anatomical  character, 
while  it  is  essential  to  constitute  this  disease,  is  an  infrequent  complica- 
tion only,  in  Typhus. 
•  In  view  of  the  acknowledged  ability  of  Dr.  Gerhard  as  a  pathologist, 
his  extensive  and  peculiar  opportunities  for  clinical  observation,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  advocated  the  doctrine  of  an  essential  distinction  between 
these  two  forms  of  fever,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  he  would  submit 
as  strong  a  contrast  of  diagnostic  symptoms  as  will  comport  with  a  rigid 
adherence  to  an  exact  description  of  phenomena.  The  practical  reader 
will  perhaps  be  enabled  from  the  preceding  comparison  to  form  an  opin- 
ion whether  the  antithetic  characters  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  radical 
distinction,  or  whether  they  are  not  of  so  kindred  a  nature  as  to  denote 
the^same  dise^ise  under  somewhat  different  aspects.  For  our  own  part, 
we  incline  to  the  latter  view,  although  we  admit  that  the  circumstances 
indicated,  enable  the  practitioner  to  determine  in  most  cases,  without  much 
trouble,  whether  the  disease  be  more  appropriately — agreeably  to  this 
classification^s-called  typhus,  or  typhoid;  and  that  it  is  convenient  and 
useful  to  make  the  distinction.  In  short,  while  all  must  acknowledge 
that  they  are  in  nearness  of  kin, — cousin-germans — we  are  disposed  to 
regard  th^  as  even  more  closely  allied  to  each  other,  being,  if  not  one 
and  the  saqlie  individual,  at  least  pathological  twin-brothers. 

November^  1845. 
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Water  Cure. — Confessions  and  observations  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer. — We  were  beguiled  into  the  purchase  of  a  little  treatise  on  the 
water-cure,  by  an  announcennent  in  the  title  page,  that  it  was  illustrated  ' 
with  the  confessions  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.  We  were  somewhat 
curious  to  read  what  a  writer  so  distinguished  for  iniaginative  genius, 
poetic  fervor,  and  eloquence  of  diction,  would  find  worthy  of  his  pen  in 
the  sanative  attributes  of  water.  We  were  disappointed,  however,  to  dis- 
cover that  these  "  illustrations"  constitute  a  very  few  pages  only  of  the 
work,  the  temainder  professing  to  develope  the  ''philosophy  of  the  water- 
cure,  and  the  true  principles  of  health  and  longevity." 

It  is  a  reprinted  London  publication.  With  the  body  of  the  work  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  writer  is  evidently  a  medical  man,  and  we  will 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  displays  a  considerable  degree  of  fami- 
liarity with  medical  authors.  The  style  is  also  lively,  and  not  without 
piquancy.  We  more  than  suspect,  however,  that  the  work  was  done  as 
a  job  to  suit  a  publisher's  purpose,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
name  of  John  Balbernie,  M.  D.,  which  appears  on  the  title  page,  repre- 
sents a  man  of  straw.  A  large  portion  of  the  ground  work  of  the  'phi- 
losophy,^ is  taken  from  Liebig's  animal  chemistry,  without  very  particu- 
lar acknowledgment.  The  medical  profession  comes  in,  of  course,  for 
the  stereotyped  charges,  whirh,  although  hackneyed,  are  nevertheless 
very  efficient  arguments  in  behalf  of  any  new  form  of  quackery. 

The  confessions  of  Bulwer  claim  more  consideration,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  he  is  honest  in  his  declarations.  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that  in  selecting  a  public  newspaper  for  his  confessional^ 
he  was  not  actuated  solely  by  that  egotistical  desire,  sometimes  witnessed, 
to  be  on  close  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  public,  and  have  one's  name  a 
constant  theme  of  conversation;  but  that  hia  confessions  were  dictated  by 
philanthropy,  or  a  sense  of  duty.  We  also  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  has  really  experienced  much  advantage  from'adopting  this  system. — 
"  Then  you  subscribe  to  the  efficacy  of  water  as  a  pqnacea  for  all  the 
maladies  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  exclaims  the  non-medical  reader.  T6 
the  medical  reader,  it  is  needless  to  say  that, this  is  not  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion from  our  admissions.  A  candid  medical  analysis  of  the  'confes- 
sions' renders  it  quite  unnecessary,  in  order  to  have  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  case,  either  to  disprove  the  motives  of  the  writer, 
or  to  deny  the  facts  which  are  submitted.  From  the  history  itself,  there 
is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  obtaining  satisfactory  insight  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  magical  effects  which  are  there  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
water;  and  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  medical  reader  of  common  obser- 
vation, that  medical  science  is  in  no  wise  compromised  by  the  free  admis- 
sion that  these  effects  actually  occurred,  making,  of  course,  due  allow- 
ance for  the  exaggerations  incident  to  that  fervent  intensity,  and  hyper- 
bolic quality  of  style  which  characterize  the  writings  of  Bulwer. 

Divesting  the  narrative  of  all  that  is  purely  rhetorical,  the  following  i» 
a  brief  synopsis:  Long  continued  intellectual  labors,  excitement  and  men- 
tal unsleties  had  exhausted  the  physical  energies  of  a  constitution  natn- 
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rally  delicate,  and  especially  had  occasioned  extreme  disorder  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  A  variety  of  functional  derangements,  of  course,  were 
incident  to  this  general  morbid  condition.  He  had  applied  to  various 
Physicians,  who,  he  confesses,  relieved  his  particular  difficulties,  "patched 
him  up,"  as  he  expresses  it.  They,  however,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  en- 
joined, in  addition  to  such  medicinal  remedies  as  the  particular  symptoms 
indicated,  the  cessation  of  literary  application,  regulated  diet  and  regimen, 
the  recreation  of  travel,  &c.  These  measures  he  had  tried  to  put  into 
practice;  he  does  not  specify  how  thoroughly,  and  forgets  to  mention  how 
long  his  efforts  were  continued.  One  thing  of  importance  he  incidentally 
states,  viz:  he  did  not  give  up  the  use  of  wine.  At  length,  tired  of  reme- 
dies prescribed  by  different  advisers,  and  discouraged,  he  hears  of  the 
water-cure.  He  becomes  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  balm  of 
Gilead  is  to  be  found  at  a  Hydropathic  establishment.  The  discourage- 
ment of  his  physicians  and  friends,  only  serve  to  strengthen  this  convic- 
tion. He  resolves  to  go  there:  carries  this  resolution  into  effect;  remains^ 
in  all,  some  seventeen  weeks  under  its  discipline;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
this  lime  he  finds  himself  ronovated  in  body  and  mind  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  He  expresses  his  sense  of  the  agreeable  change,  with  that  ardor 
of  enthusiasm,  and  eloquence  of  diction,  which  would  be  expected  undei* 
such  circomstances,  from  the  pen  of  such  a  writer. 

Now,  viewing  this  history  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  is  there  aught  in 
it  incomprehensible,  or  mysterious?  Any  physician  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  treating  patients  similarly  affected,  will  assuredly  read  this 
narrative  without  amazement  or  incredulity.  His  regular  medical  advi- 
sers, we  have  every  reason  to  presume,  indicated  a  judicious  course  of 
treatment,  which,  had  he  properly  pursued,  would  doubtless  have  succeed- 
ed to  his  most  sanguine  wishes.  We  infer  from  his  own  account  that 
he  did  not  thoroughly  carry  out  the  views  of  his  physicians.  Mental  ap- 
plication, anxiety,  fashionable  dissipations,  one,  or  all,  doubtless  continued 
to  operate  in  perpetuating  his  ailments.  He  confesses  that  he  continued 
the  use  of  stimulants.  He  shifted  from  one  medical  adviser  to  another, 
evidently  imbued  with  the  common  idea  that  he  ought  to  have  some  pre- 
scription which  would  prove  a  specific  remedy.  In  the  latter,  he  was,  of 
course,  disappointed.  The  sore  would  not  heal  while  the  thorn  remained.' 
The  trouble,  in  short,  was,  that  his  medical  friends  were  unable  to 
induce  him  to  carry  out  the  requisite  sanative  measures  of  diet,  regimen, 
libstinence  from  literary  labor,  &c.,  which  were  necessary  to  his  cure. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  same  miraculous  renovation  would  doubtless 
ensued — but  would  he  in  thai  case  have  come  before  the  public  in  hyper- 
bolical laudation  of  the  means  by  which  he  had.  been  renovated?  We 
trow  not.  Hundreds  of  instances  annually  transpire  under  judicious  me- 
dical advice  of  the  faculty,  but  who  thinks  of  publishing  them  to  the 
world!  We  could  not  permit  this  to  be  done  if  our  patients  desired  it;  but 
quackery  imposes  no  such  restrictions. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  water-doctor,  in  this  case,  effected  what  the 
regular  physicians  failed  to  do.  The  latter,  doubtless,  after  indicating  the 
proper  management  to  be  pursued,  left  it  for  the  patient  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  it.  In  our  instructions  to  patients,  we  often  err  in  predicating  too 
much  on  general  mental  superiority,  forgetting  that  they  are  not  only 
ignorant  in  matters  pertaining  to  meidicine,  but  quite  as  likely  to  entertain 
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abstii'd  notions  on  the  subject  of  health,  as  those  who  are  greatly  below 
them  in  intellectual  endowments.     Whether  this  remark  applies  in  the 
present  instance,  we  are  unable  to  say;  it  is  fair  to  suspect  that  it  may 
have  been  so.     That  quackery  frequently  carries  with  it   vastly  greater 
moral  force  than  regular  medical  counsel,  we  have  abundant  occasion  to 
observe.     The  fact  that  a  man  of  intelligence  is  willing  to  place  his  life 
and  health  at  its  disposal^  evinces  a  degree  of  confidence  of  which  we 
cannot  always  avail  ourselves.     Of  the  value  of  faith  in  itself,  we  need 
not  speak — but  its  greateir  value  is  in  securing  certain  contingent  obser- 
vances which  are  the  grand  meai\s  relied  upon  for  the  result.     In  addition 
to  this,  from  the  moment  that  one  occupying  a  conspicuous  position'  com- 
mits himself  to  a  form  of  quackery,  the  quack  and  himself  enter  into  an 
involuntary  partnership,  with  a  mutual  interest,  in  having  the  experi- 
ment succeed.     The  egotism  of  personal  opinion,  and  the  dread  of  ridi- 
cule if  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  himself  duped,  conspire  to  create  an 
intense  anxiety  of  success,  added  to  the  already  existing  motives  apper- 
taining more  directly  to  the  recovery  of  health.     These  cil*cumstances, 
doubtless,  in  the  present  instance,  sufficed  to  accomplish  what  the  mere 
instructions  of  the  physician — addressed  to  the  intellect  alone,  without 
any  effort  to  excite  the  imagination,  their  execution  left  to  himself^   not 
carried  out  under  his  constant  supervision — failed  to  accomplish.     With 
a  strong  pre^conviction  ofsuccess,  an  excited  fancy,and  every  inducement  to 
persevere  in  a  faithful  trial,-  he  goes  to  the  water  establishmient.     Books 
and  literary  avocations  are  at  length  abandoned;  physical  ej^ercise,  plain 
diet)  and  regular  habits  adopted,  and  rigidly  enforced;  th0  wine  bottle 
discarded;  the  various  excitements  and  irregularities  of  fashionable  life 
inaccessible,- — it  is  surely  not  a  very  strange  result  that  seventeen  weeks 
of  this  sort  of  discipline  were  followed  by  most  happy  consequences.-^ 
Assuming  that  his  ailments  were  not  complicated  with  organic  disease^ 
they  might  very  safely  have  been  predicted.     We  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
parage the  relative  agency  of  the  water-bath  in  the  cure,  and  are  wiHing 
to  accord  to  it  that  invigorating  effect  for  which  it  is  often  prescribed  by 
the  'faculty,'  without,  however,  vaunting  it  as  panacea,  or  using  it  as  a 
means  of  acting  upon  the  credulity  of  our  patients,  and  thereby  cheating 
them  into  the  performance  of  various  condition^,  upon  which  the  chief 
dependence  is  placed.     We  are,  also,  far  from  feeling  any  dissatisfaction, 
from  any  professional  feeling,  with  the  success  of  the. water-cure  in  this 
particular  instance.     Could  the  distinguished  patient  regard  the  matter  in 
a  truly  philosophical  view,  he  would  perceive,  that  if  cause  for  chagrin 
attaches  to  any,  it  is  to  himself,  not  to  the  medical  profession;     We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  his  health  will  be  permanently  restored,  and  that  with  the 
advantage  of  a  more  healthful  physical  condition, free  from  morbid  influen- 
ces, and  artificial  excitements,  his  future  writings  will  have  a  purer  moral 
tone,  than  has  pervaded  them  hitherto.     If  the  mens  sana  in  corf  ore  sano 
conduces  to  this  result,  we  shall  be  still  more  gratified  to  join  in  congra- 
tulations on  the  success  of  his  hydropathic  experiment. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  think  we  have  already  extended  our  desultory 
remarks  sufficiently  for  a  topic  of  this  nature;  some  reflections,  however, 
have  suggested  themselves  in  reading  these  'confessions,'  to  which  we 
tvill  devote  a  little  space: 

^4 
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The  medical  observer  cannot  but  be  often  amused,  if  not  amazed  at  the 
egotism,  and  self-sufficiency,  with  which,  of  late,  some  individuals  of 
literary  celebrity,  unfold  to  the  public  the. details  of  their  morbid  experi- 
encej  and  pronounce  thereupon  medico-judicial  decisions,  intended  to  set 
aside  us  valueliBss  all  accumulated  medical  experience,  and  to  render  the 
aggregated  learnmg  and  skill  of  the  medical  profession  of  no  importance! 
If  the  public  were  to  give  beed  to  the  advice  of  Bulwer,  hydropathy 
"would  be  deemed  the  g rent  cure-all  for  bodily  ailments.  Miss  Martineau 
foels  it  incumbent  to  expose  her  infirmities  to  the  public,  in  order  that 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  disease  may  avail  themselves  of  the  never 
failing  resources  of  mesmerism.  Bryant  comes  before  the  public  as  a 
lecturer  and. ardent  advocate  of  homoeopathy — and  so  the  list  might  be 
extended. 

We  are  charitable  enough  to  accord  to  these  persons  both  honesty  and 
philanthropy;  but  what  would  be  incredibly  wonderful  if  it  were  not  so 
common,  m  that  they  appear  to  predicate  upon  their  general  literary 
acquirements  a  seer-^like  capacity  to  deduce  general  principles  of  pa- 
thology and  therapeutics  from  the  phenomena  of  their  consciousness,  not 
deeming  it  of  the  least  consideration  whether  they  conflict  with  the  opin- 
ions of  those  whose  minds  have  been  trained  to  philosophical  investiga- 
tions in  this  department  of  knowledge,  and  the  business  of  whose  lives  is 
to  develope  or  confirm  medical  trut|l!  Every  medical  observer  knows 
how  deceptive  are  personal  sensations,  and  the  superficial  aspects  of  single 
cases  in  estimating  the  correctness  of  a  pathological  principle,  or  the 
general  applicability  of  any  remedy.  The  physician  has  abundant  occa- 
sion to  learn  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  caution  in  deducing  general  prin- 
dples  (rom  a  limited  serifs  of  facts.  He  well  knows  that  a  great  number 
of  contingent  elements  are  more  or  less  involved  in  every  medical  prob- 
letn--in  short,  that  nilmerous,  great,  and  peculiar  difficulties  encompass 
the  investigation  of  medical  truth.  VVe  meet,  also,  with  constant  illustra- 
tions in  our  daily  walks,  of  the  extravagant  errora  which  are  made,  as 
well  among  the  educated  and  intelligent,  as  the  ignorant  and  unlearned, 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  particular  methods  of  treatment  in  their  indi- 
vidual experience.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  certain  preparatory  studies 
are  involved  in  medical  reasoning,  in  addition  to  practiced  habits  ofobser-. 
vation  and  ratiocination.  All  these  conditions  and  qualifications  are  of  no 
account  in  the  apprehension  of  certain  literati^  who  claim  to  expound 
medical  truth,  and  to  enunciate  infallible  rules  of  medical  practice.  Wo 
hope  we  are  not  deficient  in  our  regard  for  literature,  or  in  respect  for 
thbse  whos'e  genius  and  taste  entitle  them  to  merited  distinction,  but  as  a 
medical  man  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  preposterous  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  because  one  is  a  successful  writer  of  novels,  or  poetry,  he 
18  a  whit  better  qualified  to  discriminate,  or  invested  with  authority  to 
decide  for  the  public  in  matters  appertaining  to  physic.  Extremes  are 
often  found  to  meet.  In  the  often  quoted  saying  of  Napoleon,  it  is  but  a 
single  step  fi'om  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  gifted  and  intellectual 
eulogists  of  quackery  in  its  various  forms,  in  this,  as  in  some  other  things, 
are  on  the  same  platform  with  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous  of  society. 
They  who  'are  not  distinguished  excepting  for  good  practical  common 
sense,  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  are  generally  the  shrewdest,  and  most 
correct  in  their  judgments.     We  deem  this  fact  a  valuable  tribute  to  the 
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character  of  medicine  and  the  medical  profession.  The  inconsistency  of 
these  literary  crusaders  against  the  faculty  is  striking.  Let  them  be 
seized;  with  severe  illness,  and  safely  carried  through  by  the  skilful  man- 
agement of  a  regular  Physician,  little  is  thought  of  it — at  least  not  enough* 
to  write  essays,  lectures,  or  letters  for  publication  on  the  subject.  Ortho- 
dox practice  cannot  thus  avail  itself  of  the  eclat  of  curing  distinguished 
personages.  But  let  some  empirical  absurdity  come  into  vogue,  and 
be  fortunate  enough  to  draw  some  literary  person,  of  eminence  within  its 
vortex,  straightway,  upon  the  four  winds,  bulletins  are  dispatched,  in 
effect  holding  the  following  language:  '*  Eureka!  the  philosopher's  stone 
is  ai  length  discovered,  since  1  have  condescended  to  search  for  it  !— 
Henceforth,  let  no  one  place  any  confidence  in  medical  men,  but  follow  my 
recommendation  and  example,  in  patronizing  the  newly  discovered  pana- 
cea, which  promises  to  all,  health  and  longevity!" 

As  a  class  of  men  practicing  a  calling,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has 
some  peculiar  claims  upon  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  public, 
we  might  naturally  enough  feel  somewhat  impatient  of  this  injustice,  and 
complain,  with  .  some  bitterness  of  feeling,  of  those  who  bring  the  force 
of  their  talents  and  influence  to  lessen  the  popular  estimation  of  our  pro- 
fession. We  have,  however,  been  too  long  accustomed  to  such  things 
not  to  have  acquired  sufficient  endurance,  and  we  believe  they  are  gene- 
rally regarded  by  the  profession  with  philosophical  equinanimity.  The 
satisfaction  of  exercising  our  power  to  do  good,  goes  far  toward  compensa- 
ting for  the  absence  of  that  valuation  of  its  beneficial  results,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  always  gratifying  and  encouraging.  But,  it  is  happily  the 
case,  that  we  may  rely  on  the  grateful  and  kindlj^  appreciation  ot  the 
larger  portion  of  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  its  benefits.  We  do  not 
need  assurances  that  medical  science  is  in  ho  danger  from  these  or  any 
sources  of  attack  and  opposition;  or  that  it  will  fail  to  advance,  as  it  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  enlarging  constantly  its  capacity  of  benefitting  man- 
kind; nor  have  we  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  in  proportion  with  its  pro- 
gress, it  will  implant  itself  more  deeply  and  securely  in  popular  estima- 
tion. If  we  were  disposed  to  retaliate  upon  those  to  whom  we  have  par- 
ticularly referred  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  could  not  desir.e  better 
retributive  justice  than  the  rportification  which  is  likely  to  be  self-inflicted 
by  longer  reflection  and  observation,  or,  perchance,  personal  experience. 
We  do  not  find  much  occasion  for  annoyance  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
feeling  toward  our  profession,  in  the  "  confessions"  of  Bulwer,  but  we 
doubt  not,  if  he  live  a  ^evr,  years  Jonger,  he  will  feel  abundantly  ashamed 
of  them,  and  regret  his  precipitancy  in  submitting  them  to  the  public  eye. 


Summary  of  the  transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia^  from 
May  to  October^  1845,  inclusive. — One  of  the  most  important  of  fhe  means  by  which 
Medical  Science  is  to  be  advanced,  and  the  character  of  the  Profession  elevated,  is  the 
formation  of  Associations  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects.  In  nearly  all  the  States, 
Medical  Societies  are  already  formed,  but  their  chief  end  has  been  to  maintain  some 
organization  as  a  profession-— to  retain  some  of  the  landmarks  by  which  its  limits  are 
defined.  Th(?ir  objects,  in  other  words,  have  been  merely  conservative,  relating  mostly 
to  measures  necessary  to  protect  ourselves  against  encroachments  upon  our  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  profession,  and  to  preserve,  as  8uch«  in  some  degree,  that  distinctive 
character  and  position  upon  which  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  our  dignity  and 
usefulness.  These  objects  are  by  no  means  unimportant;  but  there  are  others  of  grea. 
ter  importance,  and  by  securing  the  latter,  the  former  will  also  be  promoted.    We  Ae^ 
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associations  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  reciprocal  communication  of  the  renuits 
of  individual  experience  and  observation;  encouragement  of  scientific  inquiries,  and 
profound  attainments;  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  progressive  medical  knowledge, 
&c.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  National  Association  formed,  which  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  objects.  We  believe  such  an  association,  if  well.organized,  and  judi- 
ciously  managed,  would  do  vastly  more  in  furtherance  of  the  progress  of  science,  ^nd 
to  raise  the  standard  of  our  profession,  than  any  legislative  enactments  which  we  pan 
ever  hope  to  procure,  perhaps  more  than  legislation  could  do  if  its  action  were  placed 
entirely  at  our  disposal.  A  National  Association,  such  as  our  imagination  represents, 
would  not  only  develope  and  cultivate  medical  science  and  Uterature,  but  would  give 
to  them  a  nationality  of  character,  which,  as  Americans,  we  ought  in  justice  to  our, 
selves  to  consider.  We  do  not  purpose  to  follow  out  reflections  upon  this  subject  at 
this  time.  We  were  led  to  what  we  have  written  by  the  caption  prefixed  to  this  article. 
It  is  the  title  to  a  periodical  of  about  40  pages,  which  appears  to  be  published  semi- 
annually. This  is  the  second  number  wl^ich  we  have  received.  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphia,  as  we  gather  from  a  perusal  of  these  transactions,  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  distinguished  members  of  the  Profession  in  the  ancient  medical  metropolis^ 
which  elects  associates  and  corresponding  members  in  different  parts  of  the  country. — 
It  holds  monthly  meetings  for  the  presentation  of  cpmmunications,reports,and  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  pertaining  to  niedicine  and  surgery.  It  has  a  library,  and  a  reading 
room  containing  all  the  medical  periodicals  of  our  country.  The  published  transac- 
tions contain  the  papers  communicated,  voluntarily,or  by  appointment,  with  the  remarks 
elicited  thereupon  at  the  meetings  of  the  College.  The  plan  and  purposes  of  the.  insti- 
tution are  excellent,  and  might,  with  advantage,  be  imitated  in  other  places — -.above 
all,  as  we  have  said,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  a  National  Association  embracmg  similar 
objects^  and  we  trust  that  if  the  project  of  a  national  convention  succeed,  this  yvill  bp 
pne  of  its  results.  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  some  of  the  transactiops 
relating  to  practical  medicine:. 

On  the  subject  of  Hy^rargi  Sub-sulphate,  or  Turpeth  mineraly  as  a  remedy  in  some 
of  the  diseases  of  children^  a  communication  was  received  from  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Hal- 
lowell.  Me.,  Dr.  H.  strongly  recommends  this .  preparation  as  an  emetic,  especially  in 
Croup.  He  states  that  he  has  used  it  extensively  for  the  last  ten  years.  Its  advantages 
ar9  thes!^:  it  is  reliable,  prompt,  ef&cient,  and  safe  as  an  emetic,  and  not  liable  to  act 
as  a  cathartic  in  the  place  of  producing  emesis.  The  objections  to  antimonials  in  young 
children,  can  be  appreciated  by  those  practitioners  who  have  ever  witnessed  the  alarm- 
ing prostration  which  occasionally  results  from  their  use.  Although  active  in  its  operation 
Dr.  H.  considers  it  entirely  safe.  He  says,  *'I  have  never  known  it  to  be  violent,  nor 
otherwise  than  entirely  safe  in  its  operation,  although  I  have  given  it  in  much  larger 
doses  than  are  usually  directed;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  salivation  follow  its  use  as  an 
emetic.  So  safe  do  1  consider  it,  that  in  urgent  cases  I  have  not  hesitated  to  put  my 
patient  under  its  full  emetic  operation  two  or  three  times  within  twenty-four  hours;  nor 
have  I  seen  ni-consequences  from  such  practice.  From  two  to  three  grains  may  be 
given  to  a  child  two  years  old,  and  repeated  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  emesis  is 
produced.  '  If  the  first  dose  fail,  the  second  usually  acts  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
stomach." 

We  fancy  this  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  Dr.  H.,  although,  of  course,  the  testimony 
of  his  experience  is  valuable.  Some  ten  years  ago  we  recollect  hearing  a  physician 
of  extensive  practice  in  the  centre  of  the  State  (the  late  Dr.  Wells  of  Canandaigua) 
speak  in  warm  terms  of  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  croup.  He  stated  that  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, it  was  almost  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  specific  in  this  disease.  We  have,, 
also  known  it  prescribed  by  a  senior  member  of  the  profession  in  this  city.  Croup, 
however,  is  not  a  frequent  disease  in  this  locality.  Considering  the  coldness  of  th.^i 
climate,  and  the  sudden  alterations  of  temperature  to  which  we  are  exposed  ,  this  is 
a  singular  fact.  We  cannot  recal  a  dozen  cases  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  in  this  city  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and  not  a  single  fatal  case  in  this  period 
has  occurred  in  our  own  practice. 

With 'regard  to  the  use' of  Antimony  in  Children  in  pectoral  affections. — The 
remarks  of  Dr.  Condle  succeeding  the  communication  of  Dr.  H.  are  valuable.  It  is 
not  only  liable  to  injure  by  its  immediate  sedative  eJBTects,  but  when  often  repeated,  and 
long  continued,  a^  it  frequently  is,  especially  in  the  form  of  Coxe's  Hive  Syrup,  its 
direct  action  on  the  liiiiAg  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  highly  injurious.  The  authors 
pfalate  French  wprk  on  the  diseases  of  children  (Rilliet  and  Barthez,)  of  high 
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authority,  state  that  acute  gastritis,  and  even  pustulation  of  the  mucus  membrane  may 
be  produced  in  this  way. 

On  the  treatment  of  Gonorrkcpa  by  Tartarised  Antimony, •^'Dr,  Ashmead  stated  he 
had  made  a  series  of  observations  in  the  venereal  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
^*  Four  patients  affected  with  gonorrhoea  were  treated  with  tartarised  antimony  alone. 
They  were  placed  under  the  use  of  one  thirty-second  of  a  grain,  in  solution,  every 
hour — the  dose  being  gradually  increased  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  at  the  same  intervals. 
The  disease,  in  every  case,  rapidly  disappeared  under  this  treatment — no  one  lasting 
more  than  a  week,  while  in  one  of  them,  it  was  said  by  a  gentleman  in  attendance  to 
have  terminated  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  two  of  the  cases,  the  gonorrhoea  was  com- 
plicated wilh  inflamed  testicle,  the  only  application  to  which,  was  a  single  poultice  of 
bread  and  water.** 

The  results  of  these  observations  are  unsatisfactory,  from  the  stage  of  the  disease  at 
which  this  practice  was  commenced  not  being  stated.  The  regimen  and  diet  should 
also  have  been  reported.  In  hospital  practice,  where  patients  are  subject  to  our 
control,  this  method  may  succeed;  and,  indeed,  regimen  and  diet  alone,  would,  proba. 
i>ly,  often  suffice;  but  in  private  practice,  we  much  doubt  if  it  will  supersede  other 
measures. 

This  number  of  the  Transactions  contains  a  biographical  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Ruan,  of  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Bond,  and  an  annual  retrospective  report  of  .some 
length,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine^  by  Dr.  Jackson,  formerly  of  North- 
bmberland.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  latter  without  making  a  more  extensive  anal- 
ysis than  will  comport  with  our  space.  To  the  readers  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  Dr.  Jackson  is  well  known  as  a  man  of  thought,  experience,  and 
erudition,  and  a  writer  of  unusual  vivacity  and  terseness.  His  retrospective  report  is 
interesting,  and  we  should  gladly  make  extracts  if  our  limits  permitted. 


Introductory  Lecture^   by  Walter  Channing^  M,  D. — The   Boston   Medical  and 
Burgical  Journal  has  published  the  annual  address  introductory  to  the  lectures  at  the 
Boston  School  of  Mtedicine,  which  was  given,  this  year,  by  Walter  Channing,  M.  D., 
Professor  ofMidwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.     The  subject  is  **  TheMedical  pro- 
fession and  its  preparation."  We  have  perused  it  with  much  gratification.     Prof.  Ghan- 
ning  is  a  chaste  and  classical  writer,  and  we  think  that  this  address,  if  published  in  a 
pamphlet  form,  and  extensively  circulated,  will  do  good.    Its  spirit,   and,  in  general, 
the  views  which  it  sets  forth  are  calculated  to  elevate  and  infuse  vigor  into  the  medical 
profession.    We  must  beg  leave,  however,  respectfully  to  join  issue  with  the  talented 
writer  on  one  point.    He  seems  to  attribute  much  of  the  depreciation  of  the  medical 
profession  in  public  sentiment  to  the  popular  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    We 
cannot  but  think  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  and  one  which  it  would  be  injurious  to 
inculcate.     That  a  superficial  study  of  these  sciences,  in  some  instances,  induces  a  kind 
of  self-conceit,  which  arrogates  an  all-sufficient  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  is  doubt- 
Un  true;  time  and  experience,  however,  correct  these  absurdities.    In  the  main,  if 
these  studies  tend  to  bring  the  profession    into  low    esteem,  we  are  bound,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  to  attribute  it  to  the  incompetency  of  a  large  class  in  the  profession  to 
represent  the  actual  condition  of  medicine.    Here-lies,  as  we  regard  it,  the  secret  of 
the  depreciation  of  our  profession.    The  standard  of  medical  education  is  too  low,  and 
access  into  the  ranks  of  the  profession  obtained  upon  too  easy  terms.    Let  the  profes- 
sion be  composed  of  members  who  have  submitted  to  the  preparation  and  discipline 
which  Prof.  Channing  advises  in  another  portion  of  his  discourse,  and  the  more  the 
j>ublic  become  familiar  with  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  human  constitution,  the  better 
the  profession  will  be  appreciated.    As  it  is,  if  a  reform  in  medical  education  cannot 
be  effected,  general  difiusictn  of  Physiological  knowledge  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
for  a  just  discrimination  by  the  public  of  medical  qualifications.    We  admit  that  it  is 
not  fully  competent  to  this  end,  but  it  is  approximatively,  atad  may  h.e  of  considerable 
utility  until  a  diploma,  or  license  has  more  virtue  than  at  present.    In  perusing  Fioi, 
Channing's  discourse,  we  have  the  advantage  of  many  of  our  readers,  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  agreeable  and  impressive  manner  of  delivery — as  it  was  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  as  we  presume  it  is  still.     We  trust  his  effi)rts  to  inculcate  sonnd  knowledge, 
and  to  inspire  with  dignified  and  worthy  sentiments  those  who  have  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions,  may  be  continued  for  many  years  to  come. 
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The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  vs.  Wtlliam  B,  Waterman^  M.  2?.— Some 
two  months  since,  the  defendant,  in  the  cause  entitled  as  above,  a  young  physician 
who  had  shortly  before  opened  an  office  in  this  city,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
being  engaged  in  raising  bodies  for  anatomical  purposes.  Not  being  able  to  find  bail 
he  was  committed  to  jail,  and  remnined  there  until  his  trial,  which  took  place  on  the 
I2th  ult.  He  was  found  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  was  sentenced  by  the  Court  to  the 
Auburn  State  Prison  for  3  years.  We  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  W.,  but 
we  understand  that  ample  testimony  was  produced  on  his  trial  of  correct  moral  habitis, 
industry,  and  promising  attainments. 

This  is  a  hard  case,  and  we  deeply  regret  that  the  Court  should  have  thought  the 
circumstances  demanded  so  severe  a  penalty.  The  regret  and  sympathy  which  have 
been  excited  do  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  medical  profession,  but  are  freely  ex- 
pressed by  all  the  intelligent  of  this  community  whom  we  have  heard  speak  on  the 
subject. 

^et  us  look  for  one  moment  at  the  position  in  which  this  sentence  places  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  people,  it  is  to  be  presu  ned,  have  some  interest  in 
the  possession  of  anatomical  knowledge  by  those  to  whom  the  great  majority  trust  their 
lives  in  cases  of  disease  or  accident.  ;  At  all  events,  they  require  under  heavy  penalties 
the  possession  of  this  knowledge.  But  a  young  man  is  discovered  in  procuring  the  only 
means  by  which  this  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained.  Who  are  bis  accusers?  It  is  not 
contended  that  the  feelings  of  surviving  friends  have  been  wounded.  We  have  not 
heard  that  any  complaints  were  made  from  this  source,  or  that  there  were  any  friends 
to  feel  aggrieved.  The  informer  was  a  miserable  vagabond  who  was  hired  as  an  ac- 
complice. The  people  thereupon  become  his  accusers,  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  is 
to  be  vindicated:  for  what? — for  procuring  the  onlyjt  means  of  obtaining  that  knowledge 
which  is  for  the  express  purpose  of  benefitting  the  accuser?,  and  which  they,  through 
legislation,  have  required,  under  penaltie(>,  at  his  hands.  Constructively,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  young  man  committed  the  offence  by  the  express  injunctions 
of  the  very  power  which,  having  detected  Wm  in  the  act,  how  sentences  him  to  com. 
panionship  with  thieves,  burglars,  and  villains  of  the  deepest  dye.  The  ends  of 
his  offence  against  the  law  were  public  benefit,  and  compliance  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  law;  and  in  return,  the  law  immures  him  for  three  years  in  prison!  Truly  this 
is  admirable  consistency  and  justice  for  an  enlightened  government  in  this  advanced 
period  of  civilization.'  The  pacha  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  hea. 
thenism  and  semi-barbarism,  openly  sanctions  dissection,  but  the  State  of  New  York, 
while  she  demands  the  results^  makes  the  conditions  felony  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment if  discovery  take  place!  So  much  for  the  abstract  merits  of  the  case;  but  what 
is  the  general  practice  incident  to  such  a  state  of  things?  Why,  every  medical  stu- 
dent and  practitioner  in  the  State  of  New. York  is,  or  ought  to  be,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly't  guilty  of  this  same  species  of  felony.  Dead  bodies  are  stolen,  and  must  be  stolen; 
and  all  who  study  anatomy  by  means  of  them  become  particepo  criminis  in  the  theft. 
So  fkr  from  wishing  to  have  this  fact  concealed,  if  it  be  not  generally  op  understood,  we 
say  let  it  be  known.  Let  the  community  understand  the  subject  in  its  full  measure  of 
injustiee  end  absurdity.  Let  it  be  seen,  that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  it  exemplifies  the 
principle  of  the  Spartan  code  which  made  theft  honorable,  and  the  detection  alone  de- 
serving of  punishment.  Would  the  community  be  satisfied  if  the  medical  profession 
were  to  unite  in  a  determination  to  practice  no  more  dissections?  We  trow  not.  Let 
the  sabject  be  viewed  in  its  true  light,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  present  dis- 
Sfraceful  condition  of  things  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue;  the  study  of  anatomy 
will  be  legalized,  and  ample  facilities  provided  by  law.  In  the  mean  time,  we  believe 
that  public  sentiment  would  sustain  a  jury  that  refused  to  convict  for  an  offence  of  this 
kind,  excepting  when  the  feelings  of  friends  were  outraged;  and  that  a  judge  would 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  more  intelligent  of  ^ny  community,  who,  upon  conviction, 
would  inflict  a  nominal  punishment  only,  or,  at  least,  a  punishment  which  would  not 
identify  with  crimes  committed  against  the  welfare  of  society,  an  act,  the  final  purpose 
4ii  wluoh  is  nut  only  salut&ry,  but. necessary. 
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Iodide  of  Iron, — A  writer  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal, 
April  80th,  1845,  recomtnends  the  following  as  an  easy  method  of  prepa- 
ring d  very  perfect  syrup  of  the  Iodide  of  Iron: 

»  "  Take  of  Iodine  200  grains,  iron  wire  half  an  ounce,  white  sugar  in 
powder  four  ounces  and  a  half,  distilled  water  one  fluid  ounce.  Agitate 
the  iodine,  wire,  and  water  together  briskly  in  a  strong  two  ounce  phial 
with  a  glass  stopper,  until  the  froth  becomes  white.  Pour  the  fluid  im- 
mediately into  the  sugar  in  a  glass  pr  wedgewood  mortar.'  Triturate  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  add  distilled  wnter  enough  to  make  six  fluid  ounces. — 
Twelve  minims  of  this  syrup  contain  one  grain  of  iodide  of  iron." 

In  the  same  communication  the  following  simple  method  of  preparing 
pills  of  the  iodide  of  iron  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Christison  is  quMed: 
*'Take  of  iodine  129  grains,  iron  wire  about  the  thickness  of  a  thin 
quill,  half  an  ounce,  distilled  water  75  minims.  Agitate  them  briskly 
together  in  a  strong  ounce  vial,  provided  with  a  well-fitted  glass  stopper, 
until  the  froth  becomes  white,  which  will  happen  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 
Pour  the  liquid  upon  two  drachms  of  finely  powdered  loaf  sugar  in  a 
little  mortar,  and  triturate  immediately  and  briskly  for  a  few  minutes; 
add  gradually  a  mixture  of  the  following  powders,  viz:  Liquorice  pow- 
der half  an  ounce,  powder  of  gum  arabic  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and  flour 
one  drachm.  Divide  into  144  pills.-  Each  pill  contains  about  one  grain 
of  iodide  of  iron.''  «  ... 

The  iodide  of  iron  is  becoming  a  favorite  remedy  with  the  profession. 
The  two  constituents  are  adapted  to  meet  indications  which  are  often  pre- 
sented together,  and  each  element  seems  to  derive  advfintage  from  the 
combination.  The  tendency  to  decomposition,  however,  is  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  administration  in  a  simple  slate.  The  presence 
of  saccharine  matter  is  found  lo  be  necessary  to  prevent  this  diflSculty, 
and  the  two  recipes  which  are  given  above,  while  they  serve  this  object, 
have  the  merit  of  simplicity. 


i 

On  the  nature  of  the  Cheen  Alvine  evacuations  of  Children, — The 
green  evacuations  so  common  in  the  diseases  of  children,  are  usually 
supposed  to  denote  the  presence  of  bile  in  combination  with  an  acid.  Dr. 
Golding  Bird,  of  London,  however,  has  subjected  a  specimen  to  careful 
chemical  analysis,  and  found  only  traces  of  bile  present.  He  regards 
the  green  color  of  the  stools  which  the  English  writers  compare  to 
"chopped  spinage,''  as  *' depending  on  the  presence  of  modified  blood, 
rather  than  on  an  excess  of  bile."  He  says,  "  believing  that  the  green 
stools  alluded  to  are  but  a  form  of  melcena,  I  have  often  closely  ques- 
tioned the  nurses  of  children  voiding  them,  regarding  the  appearance  of 
the  development  of  the  green  color,  and  have  almost  constantly  been 
told  that  streaks,  and  even  clots  of  blood  had  been  observed.  I  regard, 
then^  the  presence  of  green  stools  as  indicative,  not  of  a  copious  secre- 
tion of  bile,  but  of  a  congested  state  of  the  portal  system,  in  which  blood 
is  exuded  very  slowly,  and  in  small  quantities,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  color 
being  affected  by  the  gases  and  secretions  present  in  the  intestines ;  a 
state  of  things  capable  of  readily  ending  in  meloena,  in  which  the  efl^usion 
of  blood  is  so  copious  and  sudden,  as  not  to  f^xve  time  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  changes  alluded  \o.^^ ^Bulletin  of  Med.  Science. 
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Dr,  PralCs  artificial  Nipple. — We  would  invite  the  attention  of  otrr 
brethren  to  a  little  invention  entitled  as  above,  which  is  calculated  to 
obviate  most  of  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  so  often  incident  to  nursing 
Women.  We  had  an  opportunity  recently  of  witnessing  its  application 
by  Dr.  P.  in  a  case  of  excoriation,  and  one  of  retracted  nipple  from  its 
Bmall  size  and  over  distension.  In  both  cases  it  acted  like  a  charm,  affor- 
ding instantaneous  and  complete  relief.  The  instrument  consists  of  a 
small  metaUic  shield  with  a  valve  or  opening,  and  a  movable  cap  of  gum 
elastic,  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  natural  organ.  It  is  really  • 
one  of  the  most  useful  contrivances  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  and  W^ 
think  Dr.  P.  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  devoting  his 
ingenuity  to  this  object.  He  has  certainly  laid  mothers  under  great  ob-'  ' 
ligations  to  him.  To  use  his  own  language,  he  says,  '*I  am  sure  to  be' 
well  received  wherever  I  go,  for  I  save  the  doctors  from  dodging,  and  the 
women  from  crying.'^  He  has  also  invented  an  instrument  for  drawing 
the  breast^  and  a  nursing  bottle,  which  are  preferable  to  any  others  we 
hkve  seen.     They  may  all  be  found  at  A,  L  Mathews  Drug  Store. 

The  Therapeutic  influence  of  heated  Atmosphere, — Dr.  Jules  Guagott 
of  Paris,  France,  has  published  a  work  on  the  employment  of  heat  as  an 
eixternal  application  m  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  after  surgical  operations, 
in  hysteria,  rheumatism,  <&c.,  a  notice  of  which  we  find  in  Ranking's 
.half-yearly  abstract  of  the  medical  sciences,  vol.  1,  No.  1.  He  applies 
the  term  "incubation"  to  indicate  a  bath  local  or  general,  in  an  atmo- 
s.phere  heated  tp  ninety-six  degrees  Fahrenheit.  He  divides  the  remedy 
into  S  classes:  Ist,  /ocaZ,  when  applied  to  ulcers,  amputations,  &c.;  2dy 
diffuse,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  is  acted  upon;  3d,  gen$' 
ral,  when  the  whole  body  is  exposed.  He  employs  various  kinds  of  appa- 
ratus, which,  however,  are  not  described  in  the  article  referred  to. — 
According  to  the  author  of  this  practice,  he  has  found  it  highly  serviceable 
in  ulcers  of  an  inveterate  character  and  long  standing,  in  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  in  eczema,  white  swelling,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c. 

Petrified  Human  Body. — rSome  months  jsince  an  account  of  the  petri- 
fied body  of  a  female  buried  many  years  ago  near  Montreal,  Canada,- 
circulated  through  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  The  same  body  (a^ 
we  presume)  has  lately  been  imported  into  the  United  States  for  exhibition. 
It  was  carriisd  to  Boston,  and  there  exhibited,  as  we  learn  from  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  *'  tightly  screwed  up  in  a  box,"  so  that  the 
curious  observer  was  debarred  from  touching  it,  but  presenting,  as  seen 
through  glass,  the  appearance  of  solid  stone.  The  British  American 
Journal  of  Montreal,  in  the  No.  for  November,  explains  the  precautions 
against  close  inspectioij  of  it.  The  editor  had  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining it,  and  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  which 
proved  to  be  a  beautiful  specimen  of  adipocire.  As  such  it  would  be  an 
interesting  subject  for  examination,  but  to  pass  it  off  for  a  petrifaction  is 
a  contrivance  of  cupidity,  which  the  British  Journal  very  properly 
exposes. 

(t?*  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  to  the  remarks  addressed  to 
Readers  and  CorresfpdndentS'-'Bee  cover,  next  page. 
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Epidemic  Erysipelas  in  Williamsville,  Erie  Oounty,  N.  7. 

Commnnicated  for  the  Buffalo  Medical  Joarnal,  by  WM.  VAN  FELT,  M.  D. 


Epidemic  Erysipelas  appeared  first  in  this  place,  Nov.  10th,  1842, 
and  was  the  prevailing  disease  for  the  following  four  months.  Since  that 
period  a  few  cases  have  occurred,  at  intervals,  up  to  the  15th  of  March, 
1845.  The  profession  have  been  somewhat  dilatory  in  naming  this  affec- 
tion. The  people  call  it  the  *^ Black  Tongue.'^  I  never  have  seen  a 
case  in  which  the  tongue  was  involved  in  the  inflammation.  No  name  yet 
given  to  it  expresses  fully  its  character.  It  manifested  itselfc  upon  the 
skin  generally  in  severe  cases,  but  in  mild  attacks  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  throat  was  the  first  point  of  accession.  In  a  few  cases  the  mucus 
and  serous  membranes  of  the  abdomen  suffered  first.  It  sometimes  changed 
its  location  as  circumstances  invited  it.  The  uniformity  of  the  symptoms 
in  the  cases  which  came  under  my  notice  was  remarkable,  excluding  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  different  organs,  as  they  became  the  seat  of  this 
peculiar  inflammation,  which  in  most  instances  resembled  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parts.  The  first  stage  was  ushered  in  by  severe  chills,  as  in 
an  intermittent,  attended  by  great  agitation,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  in  many  instances.  This  latter  symptom  was  by 
no  means  constat.  Reaction  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  chill;  and 
lameness  of  the  muscles,  pain  in  the  large  joints,  headache,  pain  in  the 
back,  sharp  darting  pain  along  the  extremeties  supervened.  The  organ 
in  which  the  inflammation  subsequently  appeared,  was  always  particularly 
noticed  by  the  patient  in  the  detail  of  symptoms.  In  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  tonsils  and  mucus  membrane  exhibited  an  Unusual  redness, 
wtthout  much,  tumefaction.  This  was  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease. — 
In  a  few  cases  the  tonsils  were  so  enlarged  as  to  render  deglutition  impos- 
sible, and  threaten  suffocation;  then,  the  6ther  glands  about  the  neck 
participated  in  the  irritation.  The  pulse  seldom  numbered  over  112  du- 
ring the  first  24  hours;  it  was  hard  and  bounding,  or  unusually  slow,  full, 
and  strong,  increased  a  few  pulsations  upon  standing  up.  Position  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  effect  upon  the  more  active  pulse.  /  The  tongue  was 
covered  with  thick  white  fur,  and  slimy  mucus,  possessmg  but  little  the 
appearance  of  healthy  saliva.  The  cases  of  gastric  irritation  had  the 
shining  red  tongue,  and  a  scanty  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 
The  efflorescence  usually  appeared  upon  the  surface  in  about  48  hours 
from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  if  it  did  at  all.  When  it  did  appear,  it 
spread  from  some  gland  which  previously  had  beetv  tcv\ic\\  «vc^«v\^  ^-i^v 
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biting  the  characteristics  of  ordinary  erysipelatous  inflammation.  The 
erysipelas  of  the  head  seldom  extended  upon  the  body.  It  did  in 
three  cases,  passing  over  the  entire  surface  in  about  eight  weeks.  One 
of  them  recovered.  In  four  instances,  the  patients  while  suffering  the 
primary  symptoms,  accidentally  scratched  themselves  with  a  pin,  and  the 
inflammation  spread  from  the  wound.  In  one  case  it  spread  from  a  cut 
on  the  foot,  in  another  from  the  finger  ns^il,  which  had  been  slightly  inj^jired 
in  cleaning,  and  in  one,  it  was  excited  by  a  blister. 

When  the  glands  of  the  axilla  were  the  first  to  take  on  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  efflorescence  spread  from  them,  it  invariably  passed  down 
the  arm  to  the  hand,  following  the  large  veins,  then  spreading  laterally 
around  the  limb.  If  it  spread  from  the  groin  it  passed  down  the  leg  in 
the  same  order.  If  the  cutaneous  disease  did  not  mak6  its  appearance, 
the  glands  suppurated  extensively. 

As  the  erysipelas  appeared  upon  the  surface,  the  fever  assumed  a  mor^ 
serious  character,  prostration  was  more  marked,  the  pulse  rose  to  125  or 
130,  and  was  small,  soft  and  quick,  the  tongue  soon  became  covered  with  a 
dark,  brown  fur,  sometimes  rough  and  cracked,  and  sordes  accumulated 
upon  the  teeth.  There  were  present  great  fatigue,  mild  delirium,  sliding 
down  in  the  bed,  sleeping  with  the  eyes  half  open,  respiration  quick,  deg- 
lutition performed  with  diflScuIty,  and  fluids  could  be  distinctly  heard  as 
they  fell  ii^to  the  stomach.  The  inflammation,  as-  it  spread,  became  of  a 
darker  color,  and  the  line  bounding  it  abrupt — more  so  than  when  the 
symptoms  were  not  quite  so  grave.  When  the  tumefaction  preceded  the 
redness,  the  line  was  not  so  distinct,  nor  the  vesication  so  apt  to  take 
place,  the  cuticle  falling  in  scales. 

When  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  Lungs  was  attacked,  a  dry,  ringings 
cough,  and  general  soreness  of  the  chest,  often  involving  the  pleura,  were 
added  to  the  initiatory  symptoms,  b^rin^  the  character  of  Bronchitis, 
Pleuro-Pneumonia,  or  Typhoid-Pneumonia. 

If  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  intestines,  muco-enteritis,  or  dysentery 
followed. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  colic  occurred,  preceded  by  constipation, 
and,  I  believe,  in  every  instance  followed  the  same  general,  incipient 
symptoms.  The  spasm  came  on  in  the  cold  stage,  was  followed  by 
symptoms  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  proving  fatal  in  two  instances,  not- 
withstanding the  obstruction  was  ^oon  overcome. 

The  glands  seldom  suppurated,  though,  undet  other  circumstances, 
extensive  suppuration  would  be  expected  to  follow  so  violent  an  inflam- 
mation; but  the  tumefaction  subsided  in  a  remarkably  short  time  as  the 
efflorescence  spread  upon  the  surface. 

W  hen  the  cellular  tissue  became  involved,  the  adipose  substance  seemed 
to  dissolve,  the  muscles  were  as  cleanly  dissected  as  could  be  done  with  a 
knife,  and  what  remained  of  the  cellular  tissue,  had  much  the  appearance 
of  wet  tow. 

Not  one  in  ten  who  had  the  chill,  &c.,  slightly,  had  any  erysipelatous 

affection.     Children  were  exempt  entirely.     More  females  than  males, 

(say  5  to  3,)  were  attacked.    I  thought  I  could  observe  a  tendency  in 

the  fever  to  terminate  at  regular  periods,  by  cnsis,  as  is  sometimes  seei^ 

in  other  fevers. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the. cause  which  gave  rise  to  this  singular 
affection,  it  was,  at  all  events,  a  general  one.  I  think  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact,  that  endemical  influences  commonly  referred  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, occasion  diseases  to  appear  in  remote  situations,  where  there  has 
been  no  communication  of  individuals  to  extend  them,  or  simultaneously 
todevelope  them  through  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Scarlatina,  Cynan- 
che,  or  Rubeola  were  not  prevailing  at  the  time,  nor  had  they  for  nearly 
two  years  previous.  I  did  not  see  any  appearances  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picion that  there  was  an  intimate  relation  between  either  of  these  affec- 
tions and  the  prevailing  one.  Typhus  Fever  had  preceded  it  a  short  time, 
and  in  many  cases  the  typhoid  symptoms  were  marked,  leading  me  to 
suspect  there  might  be  some  relation  between  the  two. 

The  Prognosis,  as  in  other  disorders,  was  governed  by  the  age,  sex, 
and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  organ  and  textures  affected.  It  was 
for  the  most  part  favorable  when  the  efflorescence  was  confined  to 
the  mucus  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with  but  little  general  derange- 
ment. 
When  the  skin  became  the  seat,after  a  short  but  very  active  inflammatory 
stage,  it  passed,  like  Typhus,  into  a  collapse,  especially  when  penetrating 
to  the  cellular  membrane  beneath.  If  the  pleura,  or  peritoneum  were 
affected,  the  cases  that  were  fatal,  were  so  in  the  space  of  three  or  four 
days.  The  aspect  of  the  disease  was  most  revolting,  when  the  cellular 
membrane  was  extensively  diseased.  A  long  season  of  suffering  was 
sure  to  follow,  which  the  youth  and  middle  aged  endured  better  than  those 
advanced  in  life. 

Of  Puerperal-peritonitis  but  seven  cases  occurred.  Three  I  attended 
-during  their  confinements,  having  at  the  same  time  erysipelatous  patients 
binder  treatment.  The  remaining  cases  had  the  assistance  of  no  physi- 
cian, nor  of  any  one  else  who  had  the  care  of  patients  affected  with  the 
disease  under  consideration.  I  found,  upon  close  inquiry,  that  they  all, 
either  a  short  time  previously,  or  at  the  time  of  confinement,  were  suf-* 
fering  under  the  mildest  forni  of  the  Epidemic,  supposing  it  to  be  an 
'  ordinary  cold.  The  contagiousness  of  this  affection  will  probably  be  a 
disputed  point,  until  the  principle  generating  it,  and  several  forms  of 
disease,  oan  be  made  cognizable  to  the  senses.  I  possess  no  evidence  tha| 
it  is  more  contagious  than  other  epidemics. 

Those  who  chanced  to  have  the  care  of  individuals  affected  with  the 
severest  forms  of  the  affection,  though  in  constant  fear,  contracted  it  with 
no  more  severity  than  those  who  feared  to  go  near  the  sick.  On  review- 
ing the  history  of  the  puerperal  cases  which  came  under  my  observation, 
the  following  query  has  presented  itself :  Is  not  this  puerperal  disease, 
the  same  prevailing  affection  invited  to  the  substance  of  the  uterus  and 
peritoneum,  modified  according  to  its  location,  as  in  other  organs. 

The  treatment  was  such  as  the  symptoms  indicated,  upon  general  prin- 
<siples.  Those  with  whom  1  advised,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  hesita- 
ted to  sanction  several  important  steps,  entering,  more  or  less,  into  the 
popular  fear  against  active  measures,  though  acknowledging  that  ap- 
pearances seemed  to  demand  them.  The  propriety  of  Venesection  was 
questioned,  but  I  hesitate  fiot  to  say  that  there  was  a  time,  when,  if  resor- 
ted to,  it  would  have  more  power  in  assisting  to  overcome  this  disease 
than  any  other  one  remedy.     But  that  penod  was  much  earlier  than 
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appearances  often  indicated.  In  two  cases  in  which  I  feared  to  resort  to 
it,  thinking  it  too  late,  spontaneous  hasmorrhage  was  followed  by  imoie* 
diate  relief — Nature  doing  what  I  neglected. 

Out  of  23  cases  of  external  inflammation,  I  resorted  to  Venesection  in 
11.  It  afforded  no  relief  to  three  of  this  number,  but  in  the  remaining 
eight,  it  was  afforded  in  a  short  time,  checking  the  progress  of  the  inflam- 
mation entirely  in  five  instances.  It  was  not  adopted  in  the  remainder 
of  thQ  23  cases,  as  the  symptoms  did  not  appear  to  demand  it  When 
practiced  in  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  there  was  no  cutaneous  afiection, 
it  was  no  less  efficient.  In  the  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis  which  came 
under  my  care,  I  used  the  lancet  freely*  In  three  of  that  number  there 
was  no  relief;  the  others  recovered.  Two  coses  within  my  knowledge, 
treated  upon  Thompsonian  principles,  were  fatal  in  four  or  five  days. 

I  was  called,  in  but  feW'  instances,  before  the  cold  stage  bad  passed; — 
but  if  so,  warm  drinks  and  external  heat,  to  invite  reaction^  were  employed. 
When  this  was  somewha't  established,  ah  emetic  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  con- 
junction with  warmth  externally,  if  it  induced  free  perspiration,  which  it 
usually  did  in  the  mild  attacks,  gave  as  prompt  relief  as  the  other  method 
of  depletion.  When  there  was  no  gastric  irritation,  Cal.  and  Ipecac,  aa 
gr  viii,  followed  by  Castor  Oil  in  three  hours,  producing  free  evacuation, 
was  quite  as  effectual;  but  if  the  least  abdominal  or  thoracic  disease  ex- 
isted, the  mildest  laxatives  were  better,  at  the  bame  time  keeping  up  sen- 
tie  diaphoresis  by  means  of  warm  drinks,  Dov.  pulv.,  Ipecac,  Camphor, 
&c. 

As  a  tonic,  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  with  diffu- 
sible stimuli*  answered  the  indications  in  all  cases  involving  congestion. — 
Sulph.  Quinine  and  Capsicum,  aa  grs  ii,  taken  every  two  hours,  was  a 
favorite  prescription.-  Oflen  these  quantities  were  much  increased,  bring- 
ing a  pulse  which  could  not  be  counted,  down  to  an  112  or  120. 

The  preparations  of  Opium  were  highly  useful  in  the  different  stages* 

As  an  application  to  the  fauces,  particularly  when  the  parts  assumed  a 
dark  color.  Capsicum   was   preferred  to   any  other.      An  infusion  of 
Sage  and  Honey,  w|:)en  the  redness  was  of  a  bright  red  color,  answered  . 
that  condition  better.    • 

Nitrate  of  Silver 9  as  an  external  application,  from  its  well  known 
reputation  in  ordinary  erysipelatous  inflammation,  I  was  induced  to  apply. 
I  did  so*  in  every  manner  directed,  both  upon  the  sound  and  diseased  sur- 
faces, and  it  did  not  answer  the  expectations  previously  anticipated,  pro- 
ving, in  fact,  worse  than  useless.  I  can  say  the  same  of  several  power- 
ful applications  recommended  by  the  highest  authorityi  excepting  those 
cases  where  the  inflammation  manifested  a  tendency  to  metastasis  inter- 
nally. 

Mercurial  Ointment,  as  strong  as  can  be  made,  applied  repeatedly  upon 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  skin  is  thinest,  until  its  effects  were 
observable  in  the  mouth,  proved  a  salutary  remedy.  Warm  poultices, 
such  as  are  commonly  prescribed  in  acute  local  inflammations,  were  liable 
to  produce  much  mischief,  particularly  when  there  was  prostration,  and  I 
found  as  much  consideration  necessary  in  applying  them  as  in  the  employ- 
ment of  venesection.  A  lotion  of  alcohol  and  water  applied  by  means 
of  saturated  clolhesy  except  in  cases  that  were  congestive,  I  found  most 
useful  in  affording  comfort  to  the  patient  '  Of  Incisioiis  I  cannot  say 
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much,  as  I  employed  them  in  but  one  instance.  They  afforded  relief, 
discharging  a  sanious  matter,  and  1  have  no  doubt  prevented  extensive 
destruction  of  the  cellular  substance.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  creasote, 
very  weak,  mjected  into  the  sinuses,  excited  healthy  granulation,  and 
xorrected  the  odor  of  the  discharges. 

The  success  of  the  above  treatment,  the  outlines  of  which  I  have 
imperfectly  given,  will  warrant  its  correctness.  I  lost  8  in  24,  from  the 
severe  cutaneous  and  cellular  variety,  and  2  in  7,  of  the  puerperal.— 
The  mildest  applications  I  found  to  giv^  the  best  satisfaction.  The  hope 
to  overcome  a  disease  like  this  by  a. local  application,  I  believe  to  be 
perfectly  futile.  When  the  pathology  of  Erysipelatous  Fever  is  better 
understood,  this  idea  will  be  abandoned. 

WilUamsville,  Dec.  9,  1845. 


Analyses  of  the  SUneral  Waters  near  Buffalo,  and  Remarks. 

Ckmutatmicated  trf  LieaU  £.  B.  LONG,  M.  O.,  United  Btatei  Army. 

Detroit,  Jan.  2,  1846. 
Dear  Sir: — Having,  as  you  are  aware,  devoted  some  little  attention  to 
the  analysis  of  the  mineral  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  I  'give  below 
the  results  of  my  investigations.  Imperfect  as  they  are,  if  they  serve  to 
direct  more  general  attention  among  the  good  people  of  your  city  to  the 
medicinal,  virtues  of  these  springs,  1  will  esteem,  myself  amply  remuner- 
ated for  my  labor.  And  having,  as  I  conceive,  derived  much  personal 
benefit  from  their  use,  Ifeel  in  a  measure  bound  to  proclaim,  publicly, 
their  merits.  Many  years  a  victim  of  dyspepsia,  and,  aJs  a  matter  of 
course,  passing  in  that  period  through  the  whole  materia  medica,  I  can 
speak  from  experience;  and,  if  I  have  not  greatly  deceived  myself,  I  have 
been  as  much  benefited  by  the  water  of  the  Indian  Reservation  Spring, 
as  by  any  other  remedy  I  have  tried.  As  to  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
water,,  or,  as  to  its  most  efi[icient  medicinal  ingredient,  there  may  exi^t 
some  difference  of  opinion.  But,  for  the  reasons  given,  in  the  sequel, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  its  chief  vif  tue  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  its 
Sulphureted  Hydrogen.  Although  I  analyzed  this  water  myself,  yet 
from  the  imperfections  of  my  chemical  apparatus,  I  did  not  attempt  a 
quantative  analysis;  I  will,  therefore,  give  that  of  Dr.  Chilton,  of  New 
York,  which  I  found  to  correspond  with  my  own  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
number  and  character  of  its  several  ingredients.  I  also  insert  the  analy- 
ses of  some  other  springs,  with  a  vie»w  of  determining,  by  comparison, 
their  relative  merits  as  ihedicinal  agents: 

Spring  on  the  Indian  Reservation* — hy  Dr,  Chilton. 
Chloride  of  Sodiam,         -        -       .        -       86.40  grains  in  I  gallon. 

•«       of  Calcium,    ;,---.    20.00      ««         •« 

**       of  Magnesium,           -       -        -        J6.80     •«         *• 
Carbonate  of  Lime, 10.88      <*         •* 

**    '    of  Soda, '    1.28      ••         •• 

Sulph.  Magnesia, 6.56      **         «« 

••      Lhne, -         3.36      •«        ** 

Vegetable  matter,        p       -       -       .       -       .41      «*        «^ 


• 


Total,         -       .       -       -       .       .  154.01  solid  contents. 
*  This  Spring  is  located  about  four  miles  from  this  City. 
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Gases — Su)phureted  Hydrogen.    -        •        -        -        24.06  cubic  inches'. 
Carbonic  Acid,    --'".---      6.00      "        ** 

Total,  ......    30.06 

Avon,  Lower  Spring — by  Dr.  Chilton. 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  -        .        -        -  29.23  grains  in  1  gallon. 

Chloride  of  Calcium,     -        -        .        -        -  8.41       **         " 

flulph,   of  Lime,  .        -  -        -  5744      «•         " 

"        of  Magnesia,    -        -        -        -        -  49.61      "         " 

*♦        of  Soda, 13.73      "         " 

Total,          -        -        i        -        .        .  158.52  solid  contents. 
Gases — Sulphureted  Hydrogen,    -        -        -        -        10.02  cub.  inch,  in  1  gal. 
Nitrogen,     .-.--..      5.42        "  *' 

Carbonic  Acid,         -        -        -        .        -         3.92        "  " 

Oxygen, 56        "  *• 

Total,      ...       ^        -       -        .       20.02 

White  Sulphur  Sprir^s^  Va, — by  Prof.  Rogers. 

Sulph.  Magnesia, 22.32  grains  in  1  gallon. 

♦«      Lime, 30.80      "         " 

Carb.       ♦♦ 4.04      »*         " 

Mur.       " .80      •♦         *» 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  -        -        -        -  .40      ••         ** 

Total, 60.80  solid  contents. 

Gases — Sulphureted  Hydrogen,         -       -        -  2.05  cub.  inch,  in  1  gal. 

Carbonic  Acid,  -        -        -        -        -  2.00         '•  " 

Oxygen,  -        -        -        -      -  -        -       .  1.44         "  ** 

Nitrogen,    -        -     .  -        -  •     -        -       -       3.55         "  " 

Total,         ------       9.49 


AUi  La  Chapelle — a  Sulphur  Spring. 

Solid  constituents  in  1  gallon,     -        -        •        86.00  grains. 
Gasxs — Sdlphureted   Hydrogen  in  1  gallon,      •       -    22.00  cubic  inches. 


Seltxer — a  Carbonated  Spring. 

Carboaate  of  Soda, 16.00  grains  in  1  gallon. 

♦*  of  Magnesia,     -       -        -        -  20.00      "         »* 

«*  of  Lime, 12.00      ««  «' 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  ....  68.00      ««  «« 


.    Total 116,00 

Before  instituting  a  comparison  between  these  several  waters,  it  may 
be  well  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  therapeutical  principle  upon 
which  their  efficacy  depends.  It  appears  that  they  abound  in  neutral 
salts,  and  that  the  most  valuable  of  them  are  richly  impregnated  with 
Sulphureted'  Hydrogen,  or  Carbonic  Acid  gas.  It  has  also  i.een  pretty 
well  determined  by  observation,  that  artificial  mineral  waters  holding  in 
solution  the  same  salts,  in  the  same  proportions,  impregnated  with  the 
gases,  do  not  possess  the  same  virtues  as  those  from  the  natural  fountains. 
And  it  has  also  been  observed,  that  these  latter,  when  kept  some  time  in 
open  vessels,  before  use,  are  not  so  efficaceous  as  when  taken  fresh  {rota 
the  Springs— in  fact  that  they  have  lost  their  specific  virtue. 
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.  AlQd  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  when  the  system  has  been  lon§r 
Exposed  to  the  action  of  cathartic,  mineral  waters,  it  does  not  become  so 
reduced  in  flesh  and  strength,  as  by  the  use  of  the  ^ame  salts  administered 
in  the  ordinary  way — a  fact  fairly  explicable  by  the  tonic  and  invigora- 
ting powers  of  the  gases  found  in  the  former. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  that  the  gaseous  ingredients  of  mineral 
waters  confer  upon  them  their  most  valuable  properties.  Hence  that 
spring,  cateris  paribus,  that  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  such 
ingredients,  must  be  esteemed  the  more  valuable. 

On  referring  to  the  foregoing  analyses,*  we  see  that  the  Indian  Res. 
Spring  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  rolid  ingredients  than  the  White ' 
Sulph.  of  Va ,  and  almost  as  much  as  the  Lower  Avon  Spring,  while  it 
contains  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  Sulph.  Hydrogen,  found  in 
either  ;-^hence,  as  it  is*  probable  that  the  peculiar  virtues  of  this  class  of 
mineral  waters — the  sulphurous — to  which  these  belong,  are  derived  from 
this  gas,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  a  priori,  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  three  ; 
andl  doubt  not  future  observation  and  experience  will  fully  confirm  this 
conclusion. 

But  it  has  been  found  that  the  water  of  this  spring  does  not  act  as 
frfefely  upon  the  bowels  as  some  other  mineral  waters  containing  a  smaller 
proportion  of  purgative  salts — which  renders  it  necessary,  in  some  cases, 
to  administer  some  other ,  aperient  in  conjunction  with  the  water.  It, 
however,  possesses  powerful  diuretic  properties,  and  will  prove  very 
efficient  in  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  in  dropsy,  and  other 
complaints  requiring  a  remedy  of  this  character. 

I  also  analysed  the  water  of  two  springs  on  the  farm  of  Wm.  Armesy 
near  Black  Rock,  and  one  near  Williamsville.  They  all  belong  to  the 
class  of  carbonated  waters,  being  highly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  holding  in  solution  an  excess  of  the  carb  of  limej  and  carb.  of  mag- 
nesia, which,  as  soon  as  the  gas  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  is  deposited 
in  white  powder  near  the  springs,  or  in  porous  masses  of  a  greyish,  or 
brownish  color  on  sprigs  of  moss,  or  branches  of  trees  in,  or  near  the 
springs.  These  waters  hold  in  solution^  besides  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  sulphates  of  the  ,same  bases — no  traces  of  soda,  potassa, 
iron,  iodine,  or  bromine  could  be  discovered  by  the  usual  tests.  They 
contain  about  128  grs.  of  salts  to  the  gallo6,  which  is  a  higher  proportion 
than  is  found  in  either  the  Seltzer  Spa,  or  Pyrmont  waters,  belonging  to 
the  same  class  ;  and  as  they  doubtless  possess  as  much  carb.  acid,  they 
are  in  all  fespects  equal  to  the  latter  in  (iurative  properties.. 

In  ccmclusioD,  I  will  add  that  the  sulphurous  waters,  like  the  Indiana 
Reservation  Springs  are  indicated  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  ;• 
also  in  scrofulous  and  rheumatic  afiections ;  but  more  especially  in 
cutaneous  afTections,  from  the  specific  action  of  the  sulph.  hydrogen  on 
the  skin. 

The  carbonated  waters,  similar  to  those  of  the  Black  Rock  and 
Williamsville  Springs,  have  tonic  and  diuretic  properties,  and  are  service- 
able in  dyspepsi€^  gout,  and  hypochondriasis  ;  also  in  the  debilitated  and 
emaciated  condition  of  (he  system  consequent  upon  attacks  of  acute^ 
disease,  or  long  sieges  of  bilious  and  other  fovers. 
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I  will  state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  using  these 
waters,  and  cannot  conveniently  do  so  at  the  Springs,  that  they  may,  with^ 
proper  care,  preserve  the  water  in  barrels  so  as  to  retain  most  of  its 
gases.  This  is  done  by  drawing  the  water  off  by  a  stop-cock' at  the 
lower  part  of  the  bnrrel,  without  a  vent  at  the  top.  This  is  rather  a 
tedious  process,  but  if  a  vent  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  the  water 
will  soon  loose  most  of  its  virtue. 

Yours  truly,  E.  R.  LONG. 


Notes  of  an  European  Tour.— No,  9. 


Commaoicated  ior  the  BaffiUo  Medical  Joarnal,  by  F.  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  ProfeMor  of  Sargery  io 

<^Deva  Medical  College. 


Genoa,  Italy. 
I  have  spent  three  days  at  Genoa  most  delightfully,  rambling  up  and 
down  through  its  streets,  palaces,  churches,  hospitals,  &c.  Strolling 
along  the  beautiful  Strada-Balbi  I  came  to  the  ''  University,''  a  large 
palace-like  building,  standing  like  the  adjoining  palaces,  quite  upon  the 
street.  I  entered  its  magnificent  vestibule  alone,  and  was  looking  about 
for  ''the  Swiss"  who  usually  occupies  a  small  lodge  off  from  the  vestibule, 
acting  in  the  complex  capacity  of  cobler,  clothes-cleaner,  porter  and 
guide,  when  my  eyes  unexpectedly  rented  upon  two  fierce  looking  Numi- 
dian  lions  crouching  upon  each  side  of  the  head  of  (he  stairway;  like 
Banyan's  Pilgrim,  for  a  moment  I  hesitated  which  way  to  pass.  In  Italy, 
every  where,  marble  has  a  wonderful  soul.  **The  Swiss,"  coming  to  my 
relief,  led  me  into  the  several  halls  appropriated  to  the  different  faculties^ 
viz:  Law,  Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Medicine;  all  of  which,  except  the 
'*Hall  of  Medicine,"  are  large,  well  furnished  rooms,  and  handsomely 
adorned  with  excellent  pictures.  In  the  room  for  public  examinations,  is 
a  pulpit  where  the  students  are  required  to  hold  disputations  before  the 
examiners  upon  such  subjects  as  are  allotted  to  them.  The  "  Hall  of 
Medicine,"  where  most  of  the  Medical  lectures  are  delivered,  is  a  plain, 
dirty,  ill-arranged  room;  the  seats  being  mere  benches  and  all  on  the 
same  level,  and  could  not,  I  should  think,  be  made  to  accommodate  more 
than  180 — the  porter  however  says  there  are  250  medical  students. — 
A  few  dingy  portraits  and  historical  pictures  hung  against  the  walls — the 
portraits  belong  to  distinguished  Genoese  medical  men,  but  I  failed -to  re- 
cognize among  them  a  familiar  name;  where  is  Rasori,  the  great  Genoese 
physician  who  died  in  1887,  and  who  by  his  writings  mainly,  subverted 
the  doctrines  of  Brown,  which  had  taken  deep  root  throughout  the  north 
of  Italy  especially!  His  principal  essay  was  issued  in  1800,  immediately 
af\er  the  famous  seige  of  60  days,  sustained  within  the  walls  of  Genoa  by 
Massena,  he  having  been  himself  an  eye-witness  of  all  its  horrors. — 
When  the  gates  were  at  length  thrown  open,  15,000  of  the  inhabitants 
had  died  of  famine,  or  of  disease  engendered  by  it,  and  of  the  garrison, 
of  7,000  soldiers  only  2,000  remained  fit  for  service.  Dr.  Moeseno  is 
Professor  oF  Surgery,  and  Dr.  Mazzini  of  Aoatomy.  I  think  it  was  the 
latter  to  whom  "the  Swiss"  introduced  me?  a  slovenly,  snuff-taking  old 
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s^ontleman  wlio  was  so  deaf,  or  so  badly  understood  my  not  very  pure 
Krench,  that  I  was  forced  after  several  efforts  to  give  over  all  farther  at-' 
toiTipts  to  prosecute  iho  acquaintance.  The  medical  degress  are  conferred 
hy  a  Senate  of  12  Doctors,  including  the  7  Professors,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  The  Library  and  Museum  attached  to  the  University,  are 
respectable. 

The  Hospital  of  Incurables  is  one  of  the  several  princely  charities  of 
this  city.  Dr.  Costa  conducted  me  through  its  wards  and  various  apart- 
ments. The  present  number  of  inmates  is  500,  of  whom  52  are  mild 
cases  of  lunacy;  when  they  "become  frantic  and  ungovernable,  they  are 
sent'to  the  large  lunatic  asylum  outside  the  walls.  But  I  was  surprised  to 
find  one,  iri  a  large  room  containing  many  invalids,  chained  to  iiis  bed, 
a.nd  whose  constant  bowlings  and  shrieks,  ^yithhis  violent  efforts  to  release 
himself  must  have  greatly  disturbed  his  sane  but  feeble  companions.  1 
could, not  see  the  propriety  of  even  his  temporary  detention  in  such  a 
place. 

The  Hospital  of  Pammatone,  founded  in  1430  by  an  eminent  lawyer, 
l^artolomeo  Bosco,  is  also  a  "palace*^  designed  for  sick  foreigners  as- 
well  as  Genoese,  and  contains,  on  an  average,  from  600  to  1000  patients. 
It  has  also  attached,  a  Foundling  Hospital,  where  illegitimates  are  re- 
ceived. The  number  of  these  little  aliens  who  can  never  know  a  tie  of 
rolationship,  has  at  times,  in  this  one  establishment,  exceeded  3000;  the 
nnnual  number  of  receptions  being  as  high  as  550,  of  which  200  are 
received  unquestioned  through  the  private  revolving  wheel,  and  this  from 
a  population  of  114,000,  of  whom  20,000  are  priests  or  nuns.  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  one  clause  of  the  old  Tuscan  proverb,  that  Genoa 
had  "a  sea  without  fish,  mountains  without. wood,  men  without  faith,  and 
women  without  virtue."  The  boys  remain  here  until  they  are  able  to 
work,  and  the  girls  longer  unless  they  can  be  properly  provided  for. — 
The  Surgeons  to  the  Hospital  are  Stephano  Bignoni,  Michele  Gouillion, 
Knrico  Ruini  and'Ferdinando  Dellacella. 

The  Alms  House,  ("Albergo  dei  Poveri")  pleasantly  placed  without 
the  inner  walls,  was  founded  by  a  Nobleman,  and  has  few  parallels  in 
Europe.  It  will  accommodate  2000,  and  although  generally  well  filled, 
it  is  every  where  neat  and  orderly.  A  premium  is  offered  to  such  5'oung 
men  of  Genoa  as  are  humanely  disposed,  in  the  way  of  a  small  dowry  to 
the  parties  whenever  a  girl  is  married  out  of  the  Alms  House. 

The  pauperism  of  this  city,  and  indeed  of  Sardinia  generally,  is  aston- 
ishing. In  Genoa  alone  are  about  2300  vagabonds  who  have  no  home 
or  shelter,  and  there  have  been  seasons  of  scarcity  in  whibh  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  province  were  dependant  upon  charity.  There  are 
now  in  and  about  the  city  in  addition  to  the  hospitals  and  alms  houses 
which  I  have  enumerated,  15  "Conservatorie"  or  religious  charities  for  fe- 
males, and  yet  with  all  these,  one-half  the  pauperism  of  Genoa  seems  to 
live  in  the  streets.  Yet  the  palaces  are  more  numerous  and  more  splendid 
than  in  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  world,  the  churches  are  no  where  more 
gorgeous,  the  priests  who  attend  at  the  Alms  House  alone  receive  $14,000 
annually,  the  public  works,  including  the  docks,  the  light  house  and  the 
prodigious  walls  which  surround  the  city  give  evidence  of  a  vast  treasury, 
the  soil  of  the  neighboring  hills  is  fertile,  dnd  well  adapted  upon  its  sunny 
slopes  ibr  the  vine  and  olive,  its  two  harbors  are  spacious  and  secure,  and 
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ot)nvenient  for  the  commerce  of  Rurope,  Asia  and  Africa,  but  what  is 
aU  this — the  Government  is  a  despotism  ami  the  King  a  superannuated 
tyrant. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum,  under  the  cnre  of  Drs  Costa  and  Francisco 
Bufla  is  also  without  the  city  and  pleasantly  situated,  except  that  the 
grounds  are  rather  low.  It  is  composed  of  a  round  central,  with  radiating 
buildings,  and  is  two  stories  iiigh.  It  has  now  288  inmates.  The  keeper 
told  me  that  about  15  per  cent  were  generally  cured.  The  causes  of  lu- 
nacy were  as  follows:  eight  or  ten,  religious  excitement,  five,  solitary 
vice,  and  most  of  the  remainder  were  deranged  in  consequence  of  misery, 
love,  or  ^^aqua  vitae*^  (alcohol.)  Both  men  and  wome/i,  I  am  told,  dfink 
spirituous  liquors  in  Genoa,  although  the  native  wines  are  excellent, 
abundant  and  cheap:  such  as  become  maniacal  from  this  cause,  seldom 
recover.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  there  is  neither  a  dungeon,  chain 
or  straight  jacket  in  the  Asylum,  force  never  being  resorted  to  except  in 
the  most  extreme  cases.  As  I  was  passing  out  of  one  of  the  doors  an 
opportunity  was  furnished  mo  to  see  the  application  and  effects  of  their 
non-coercive  system;  a  maniac  attempted  to  push  by  us  and  escape,  and 
was  so  far  successful  as  to  gain  the  main  hall,  but  being  arrested  here  by 
a  strongly  bolted  door  he  turned  upon  his  keeper  with  furious  menaces, 
who  so  far  from  resisting  or  attempting  to  restrain  him  by  violence,  imme- 
diately sat  down  and  quietly  waited  for  ten  or  fifteen  tninutes,  until  of  his 
own  accord  he  walked  back  into  the  gallery  bowing  and  laughing  as  if  it 
had  all  been  intended  as  a  mere  joke. 

Yesterday  1  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Lester,  the  American  Con- 
suljto  visit  with  him  one  of  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  Marquis  Durazzo, 
especially  to  look  over  the  library,  which  he  has  olFered  to  sell  to  our 
Government.  The  son  of  the  Marquis  himself  had  the  kindness  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  library.  It  contains  about  12,000  volumes,  some  of  which 
are  beautifully  illuminated;  one,  a  printed  volume,  was  dated  1460.  The 
whole,  including  a  large  amount  of  valuable  manuscripts  will  be  sold  at 
!T>t50,00p,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  the  cost  of  the  bindings  the  whole 
library  having  been  rebound  in  a  substantial  manner  at  Paris  only  a  few 
years  since. 

Tlie  evening  I  spent  at  Mr.  Lester's  with  a  small  assembly  of  his 
friends,  among  whom  were  two  Marquises  in  military  costume,  with  their 
Marchionesses,  a  celebrated  opera  singer,  an  improvisatrice,  a  Surgeon 
and  Master  from  a  British  VVar  Steamer  lying  in  port,  and  Dr.  Botta,-  a 
physician  of  considerable  reputation  in  Genoa  and  from  the  same  family 
with  Botta  the  Historian.  Dr.  Botta  is  weary  of  despotism,  and  sighs  for 
the  freedom  of  our  land;  he  says  "if  1  were  younger  I  should  certainly 
emigrate  to  America,  but  I  have  now  a  family  and  am  too  old,  I  must 
therefore  forever  relinquish  the  idea.''  He  remarked  that  the  press  was 
literally  in  chains,  that  ho  having  publicly  ventured  to  express  some 
doubts  about  certain  points  of  discipline,  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  he  had 
l)een  '*waTned/'  and  he  did  not  know,  suspected  as  he  was  of  liberal  feel- 
ings, at  what  moment  he  might  be  sent  to  the  galleys. 

The  Snlizzi  palace,  once  the  residence  of  Byron,  the  palace  of  the 

T)oria  family,  the  "  gtrada  Nuova  "  or  the  street  of  palaces,  the  "vicoli" 

or  narrow  passages  which  thread  the  city  like  fissures  in  marble  quarries, 

4    the  sedan  chaire  and  hand  chariots  upon  which  ladies  are  carried  about, 
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Jtho  donkeys  and  mules  with  their  immense  panniers  and  tinkling  bells, 
the  long  lines  of  »'  facchiiii  di  carovana  ''  or  priviledged  and  Jiereditary 
porters  who  carry  burdens  to  and  from  the  warehouses,  the  street  lined 
with  shops  glittering  with  silver  and  gold  fillagree  work  or  the  street  of 
ihe  goldsmiths,  the  beggars,  the  barefooted  friars,  all  constitute  features 
in  the  picture  of  Genoa,  of  which  I  liave  no  tin»e  now  to  speak.  But  the 
Duomo  or  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  is  too  rare  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed. 
Uuilt  mostly  in  the  Saracenic  style  both  within  and  without ,  its  interior 
has  given  me  some  idea  of  oriental  church  architecture,  being  covered 
overy  where  with  carvings,  pictures  and  costly  guildings ;  its  columns 
resting  upon  basaltic  bases,  are  composed  variously  of  granite,  porphyry, 
pietra  dura,  and  rich  marbles  of  various  colors,  black  and  white,  according 
to  oriental  custom,  being  most  prevalent.  No  part  of  the  church  however 
equals  the  gorgous  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  where  within  an  iron 
sarcophagus  are  kept  the  sacred  dust,  with  a  part  of  a  finger,  of  the  ven- 
erated saint !  This  chapel  is  shut  against  the  female  sex,  save  tipon  one 
<iay  in  the  year ;  tlie  great  and  liberal  mind  of  Pope  Innocent  eighth 
having  conceived  this  mode  of  avenging  the  ashes  of  the  Saint  upon  the 
daughter  of  Herodias.  Within  the  treasury  is  kept  the  '*  sacro  catino", 
or  as  some  say,  the  vessel  in  which  Joseph  received  the  blood  as  it  flowed 
irom  the  side  of  our  Saviour  !  And  regularly  at  appointed  days  during 
the  year  these  sacred  relics  are  carried  before  the  starving,  houseless, 
beggared,  ignorant  populace,  and  regularly  are  the  coffers  of  the  church 
filled  and  the  bellies  of  the  priesthood  fattened. 

By  an  ancient  inscription  upon  this  church  you  may  learn  that  Genoa 
was  founded  by  Janus  I,  the  grandson  of  Noah  I  and  that  Janus  II, 
Prince  of  Troy,  afterwards  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his 
aticestor.  There  is  also  a  catholic  tradition  that,  being  destroyed,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  again  1246  years  B.  CL,  and  that  36 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  Piyiil,  Peter  and^Bai'nabas  preached  in  this 
city. 

The  Ladies  of  Genoa  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers  every  pleasant 
evening  walking  upon  the  "acqua  sola"  a  beautiful  promenade  upon  the 
ancient  ramparts.  They  are  rather  larger  than  the  average  of  American 
ladies,  with  full  black  eyes,  but  destitute  of  expression;  their  features  are 
regular  and  symmetrical,  their  forms  stately  and  generally  inclining  to 
'*en  bon  point,"  their  walk  remarkably  easy  and  graceful.  But  what 
chiefly  attracted  my  notice  was  the  almost  universal  pallor,  or  what  1 
would  call  dropsical  transparency  of  their  complexions,  which  may  per- 
haps be  ascribed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  air  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
from  their  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  conjoined  with  the  idle  and  luxu- 
rious mode  of  living  of  the  highier  classes.  They  seldoni  cover  their 
iieads  with  a  bonnet,  but  wear,  when  out  of  doors,  a  long  Aiantilla  of  whi^n 
muslin,  which  falling  from  the  head  and  forehead  is  fastened  lightly  under 
the  chin,  and  from  thence  drops  gracefully  over  the  neck  and  shoulders 
to  the  waist. 

To-morrow  I  am  off,  having  taken  passage  in  an  American  brig  bound 
to  Palermo,  and  if  the  Tyrrhean  seas  do  not  prove  treacherous,  you  shall 
hear  from  me  again  from  the  rocks  of  Sicity. 
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Ricord  on  Venereal  Diseaises. 


A  practical  Treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases^  ^c,  by  P.  H.  Ricord,  M,  D.y  Surgeon  oj 
the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris,  ^c,  translated  from  the  French  by  Henry  Pil- 
kington  Vrummond, — Lea  ^  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  1843. 
A  complete  practical  Treatise^on  Venereal  Diseases,  and  their  immediate  and  remote 
consequences,  ^c,  by  William  Acton,  late  externe  at  the  Female  Venereal  Hospital j 
Paris. — London,  1841. 

We   have  placed   the  title  pages  of  two   recent  works  on  Venereal 
Diseases  at  the  hiead  of  this  article,  with  the  design  of  condensing  there- 
from a  brief  synopsis  of  the  latest,  and  most  approved  pathological  and 
therapeutical   principles  relating  to  this  department  of  our  science. — 
Foremost  among  those  who  have  investigated  with  distinguished  success 
this  class  of  maladies,  stands  Ricord.     Possessing  immense  opportunities 
for  observation,  in  the  wards  of  a  large  Hospital  specially  devoted  to 
these  diseases,  and  in  an  extensive  private  practice  which  his  reputation 
and  position  have  secured  to  him,  he  has  not  lost  sight  of  scientific  objects, 
but  has  continued  the  prosecution  of  his  researches  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
and  ability  worthy  a  faithful  votary  of  science.     In  this  specialty  Ricord 
occupies  a  position  with  which  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel   in  any  other 
department  of  medicine.     He  may  be  said  to  represent,  in  his  opinions, 
the  present  condition  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  this  branch  of 
nosology.     We  have  thought,  that  by  giving  such  a  synopsis  as  we  have 
proposed,  we  should  render  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers,  from  the 
fact,  that,  in  general,  practitioners  do  not  meet  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  venereal  cases  to  prosecute  continued  investigations  for  themselves,  nor 
to  stimulate  them  to  much  attention  to  the  literature  of  this  particular 
department;  and,  yet,  all  are  liable  to  meet  with  cases  of  importance, 
which  may  involve  questions  of  great  nicety,  and  be  attended  with  not  a 
little  responsibility.     In  making  the  synopsis,  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
almost  exclusively  of  the  two  works  referred  to  in  the  caption.     The  first 
is  a  translated  work  of  Ricord  himself,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
devoted  to  his  researches  upon  inoculation.     The  second  is  written  by  a 
pupil  of  Ricord,  and  the  object  is,  mainly,  to  make  known  the  results  of 
his  mvestigations  to  the  English  reader,  which,   however,  the  Author's 
own  observations  have  enabled  him  to  confirm.     It  is  an  English  work, 
which  has  not,  to  our  knowledge  been  republished  in  this  country.*     It  is 
accompanied  by  a  volume  of  plates,  exhibiting  the  pathological  appear- 
ances of  the  various  forms  of  these  diseases,  which  rival,  in  beautv  of 
execution,  the  splendid  engravings  lately  published  by  Ricord  himself. — 
In  giving  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  these  works,  we  are  compelled, 
in  order  to  adapt  ourselves  to  our  narrow  limits,  to  omit  much  that  we 
shpuld  be  glad  to  embrace  if  we  were  not  restricted  in  space.     We  shall 
confine  our  attention,  chiefly,  to  those  points  which  are  of  practical  inter- 
est or  importance.     Our  object,  as  already  stated,  is  to- render  a  labor- 
saving  service  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  time* or  opportunity 
to  bestow  perusal  upon  the  works  themselves;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
trust  that  the  incompleteness  of  our  analysis  may  determine  some  to  go 
^"""^^■^  • ' 

*  Since  this  was  written  it  has  been  issued  from  the  press  of  J.  S.  Rcdheld,  Ncvr- 
Vork. 
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directly  to  these  works  for  information,  who  otherwise  would  not.  We 
sliall  treat  of  the  subject  in  two  successive  numbers,  devoting  attention  in 
the  present  number  to  that  class  of  venereal  affections,  usually  entitled 
Gonorrhoea* 

Ricord  rejects  altogether  the  use  of  the  term  Gonorrhoea.  It  has,  as 
all  must  admit,  no  etymological  significancy,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the 
sanction  of  usage  to  be  quoted  in  its  favor.  Ricord,  howeve%  is  led  to 
reject  it  from  certain  pathological  views,  which,  we  presume,  will  strike 
some  of  our  readers  with  surprise.  He  does  not  regard  the  disease  com- 
monly called  gonorrhoea  to  be  essentially  different  from  that  known  as 
leucorrhoea  in  the  female.  In  fact,  he  classes  them  together  under  one 
appellative,  viz:  Blennorrhagia — signifying,  etymologically,  flow  of  mu- 
cus. We  will  not  discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  title.  It  is  certainly 
ij referable  to  that  which  signifies  a  flow  of  semen,  and,  perhaps,  is  the 
best  which  could  be  adopted.  Of  the  pathological  principle  just  stated, 
we  will  say  a  few  words.  He  does  not  regard  Blennorrhagia,  in  any  form, 
as  involving  any  thing  specific — a  peculiar  virus  in  other  words.  It  is 
defined  to  be  a  "simple  inflammation  of  the  mucus  membrane,  a  conse- 
quence, more  or  less  direct,  of  sexual  intercourse,  not  necessarily,  although 
often  contagious."  Of  the  circumstances  which  give  to  the  products  of 
this  inflammation  a  contagious  property  in  some  cases,  while,  in  others, 
it  is  devoid  of  this  property,  we  do  not  find  much  discussion  in  these 
works.  The  doctrine  as  thus  stated,  if  we  do  not  err,  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  which  are  generally  entertained  by  practitioners  in  this 
country.  The  latter  recognize  a  distinction  founded  chiefly  on  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  property  of  contagion  is  dependent  on  something  specific.  Ricord 
regards  the  disease,  when  propagated  by  contagion,  not  produced  "by  any 
thing  specific  in  the  muco-pus,  but  as  a  consequiBnc6  of  simple  irritation*^' 
in  fact,  as  from  "any  chemical  irritant."  We  confess  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  doctrine  fully,  even  on  the  authority  of  Ricord.  Of 
course  it  would  be  absurdly  presumptuous  to  provoke  any  comparison  of 
data  upon  which  individual  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  yet  facts  which 
have  occurred  under  our  o\hi  observation  (as  they  have  under  the  notice 
of  every  practitioner)  strike  us  forcibly  as  opposed  to  this  view.  All  me- 
dical men  know  how  common  leucorrbcBa  is  among  married  women;  pro- 
bably not  one  in  ten  escape  it  altogether,  during  a  period  of  five  years  of 
married  life.  We  have  in  a  few  instances  known  an  urethral  discharge 
in  the  husband  fairly  attributable  to  this  source,  but,  if  the  views  of  Ricord 
are  correct,  ought  such  cases  not  to  be  vastly  more  frequent  than  they 
are?  As  a  matter  of  statistics,  whicb  we  can  to  some  extent  estimate 
compare  the  number  of  individuals  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  leucorrhcEa  with  impunity,  with  the  number  who  becomo 
aflected  from  impure  sexual  intercourse.  The  difference  of  ratio 
in  the  two  instances  is  imniense,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  accoun- 
ted for,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  distinct  poisonous  principle  in 
the  one  case  which  does  not  obtain  in  the  other.  In  this  comparison,  we 
are  to  take  into  account  th&  use  of  precautions  which  are  probably  as 
common  in  the  latter  case,  as  they  are  seldom  resorted  to  in  the  former; 
and,  also,  another  fact,  ^hich,  in  so  far  as  our  observations  have  extended, 
has  been  invariable,  viz:  urethral  discharge  due  t{>  leucorrhoea  is  compar- 
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atively  a  slight  affection,  yielding,  in  all  cases,  readily  to  simple  medical 
treatment. 

We  should  remark  hero,  that  Ricord  does  not  admit  any  identity  of 
essence  between  Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis.  The  former  he  distinguishes 
as  Syphiloid  affections — resembling  Syphilis.  The  grand  test  ^f  the  dis- 
tinction  is  inoculation.  It  is  here  that  the  researches  of  this  distinguished 
observer  have  been  eminently  useful  to  science.  We  shall  speak  more 
particularly  of  this  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Syphilis.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  numerous  experiments, 
made  in  every  variety  of  mode,  no  specific  reswits  have  been  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  gonorrhoea!  discharge  into  the  cellular  tissue.  This 
furnishes  a  radical  (Jistinctipn  between  it,  and  the  products  of  a  truly  syph- 
ilitic affection,  It  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for  mucus  surfaces.  The  con- 
junctiva and  rectum  may  take  on  consecutive  disease  from  direct  contact; 
the  buccal  and  nasal  surfaces,  however,  are  not  known  to  have  become ' 
thus  diseased.  We  might  adduce  facts  appertaining  to  gonorrhceal  ophthal- 
mia in  support  of  the  views  commonly  entertained  on  the  specific  quality 
of  gonorrhoea,  but  this  would  lead  us  into  too  extended  a  discussion. 

If  the  principle  just  referred  to  of  Ricord  be  not  correct,  there  is  a  ma- 
nifest impropriety  in  including  all  discharges  directly  or  indirectly  conse- 
quent upon  sexual  intercourse,  under  the  same  generic  term.  The  dis- 
tinction now  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  terms  gonorrhcea  and  leucor- 
rhcea^  should  be  maintained,  but  other  names  might  doubtless  be  selected 
more  appropriate.  In  expressing  our  opinion  of  an  essential  distinction, 
we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  diagnosis  between  the  two  is  not  easy,  nor, 
in  all  cases  practicable;  nevertheless,  this  is  not  conclusive  against  such 
a  dbtinction,  provided  there  be  a  wide  difference  in  results,  and  in  other 
circumstances  not  immediately  .appreciable  by  the  medical  observer. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  demonstrations  of  Ricord  relates  to 
the  fact  that  a  gonorrhoea!  discharge  to  all  appearance,  in  some  instances 
has  been  known  to  produce  syphilis,  and-  to  develope  the  usual  characters 
oh  inoculation.  This  fact,  according  to  Ricord,  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  chancre  within  the  urethra,  which  occasions  a  gonor- 
rhoea! discharge  as  a  complication.  The  practitioner,  will,  at  once,  per- 
ceive the  importance  of  close  examination  of  the  urethra  in  all  cases  of 
apparent  gonorhoea.  He  will,  also,  see  the  necessity  of  caution  in  stating 
to  a  patient  the  nature*  of  the  risk  incurred  in  exposing  another  individual 
to  infection.  In  cases  where  it  is  important  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  we  may  resort  to  inoculation  of  tho 
same  individual  as  an  unfailing  test.  To  gonorrhoea  complicating  chan- 
cre he  gives  the  name  of  vindetU  gonorrhoea. 

Whether  we  admit  that  the  contagion  of  gonorrhoea  generally  involves 
the  presence  of  a  virus  of  a  specific  nature, — although  different  from  the 
syphilitic  viru&— or  not,  the  importance  of  being  able  to  distinguish  tho 
circumstances  characterizing  a  more  or  less  degree  of  communicability, 
is  equally  apparent.  Here  seems  to  be  a  blank  in  the  history  of  this 
class  of  diseases  which  remains  to  be  fiUied  by  future  researches.  Farther 
observations,  either  with  the  microscope,  by  chemical  analysis,  or  by  some 
qnethod  analogous  to  inoculation  in  syphilis,  may  discover  satisfactory 
means  of  practical  discrimination.  At  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  we 
have  no  demonstrahle  tests. 
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The  interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  exposure  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  is  a  point  of  considerable  practical  consequence. 
Ricord  believes  that  in  all  cases  a  few  days  only  elapse.  He  does  not 
admit  a  period  o^  intubation;  cases  apparently  controverting  this  position, 
he  explains,  either  by  altribuiing  them  to  a  new  infection  directly  or 
indirectly  received,  or  to  causes  which  do  not  involve  contagion.  The 
rat-e  given  by  B.  Bell  in  which  it  became  developed  sixty  days  after 
sexual  intercourse,  he  discredits,  or  regaixis  it  as  susceptible  of  expla- 
nation irrespective  of  the  sexual  exposure. 

In  spealdng  of  the  origin  or  reproduction  of  gonorrhoea  (blennorrhagia) 
from  other  causes  than  sexual  intercourse,  Ricord  remarks  as  follows  with 
reference  to  Asparagus  :  •' I  have  seen  more  tlian  one  person  attacked 
with  gonorrhoea  annually  in  consequence  of  eating  asparagus,  and  on 
leaving  off  this  vegetable  the  discharge  has  ceased."  This  suggests  an 
obvious  caution  in  the  dietetic  management  of  cases  of  thi§  disease. 

When  is  a  'patient  secure  against  communicating*  the  disease?  Few 
practitioners  of  experience  but  have  had  questions  addressed  to  them  with 
earnestness  on  this  subject.  Thej»e  are  cases  in  which  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  be  able  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  such  questions.  We  will 
quote  Ricord's  opinion  on  this  topic,  and  the  quotation  will  also  embrace 
his  views  of  tho  conduct  which  the  medical  adviser  is  bound  to  pursue  in 
certain  cases  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  responsibility.  Mr.  Acton  says, 
^'Ricord  considers  that  when  the  secretion  is  reduced  to  a  thready  mucus, 
which  is  transparent,  like  vermicelli,  contagion  is  not  to  be  dreaded.  On 
the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  secretion  is  purulent,  it  is  capable  of  causing 
a  similar  complaint  in  any  mucus  membrane  with  which  it  comes  11  con- 
tact." *  *  *  *  '* Patients  sometiraesi  present  themselves  to  fne  to 
know  if  they  may  marry.  I  persuade  them  against  it  if  they  have  a 
simple  gonorrhoea;  but  if  it  be  a  virulent  complaint, — i.  6»  Syphilitic — 
I  wash  my  hands  completely  ot  the  affair.  If  they  still  persist,  I  tell 
•  them  that  they  may  give  a  gonorrhoea  to  their  wives,  which,  unless  cured 
previously  to  confinement,  may  cause  a  toss  of  eyesight  to  the  child: — 
called,  however,  afterward  to  cure  the  lady,  I  attempt  to  explain  the  af- 
fection which  she  has  contracted,  by  speaking  of  the  fatigue  of  the  honey 
moon,  as  well  as  the  dejeuner  a  la  fourckette^  and,  in  the  interim,  cure 
both  parties,  of  course  forbidding  connection.  Such  is  the  part  that  a 
medical  man  often  has  to  play,  and  many  disputes  in  married  life  may  be 
thus  avoided,  and  the  Surgeon  must  lend  himself  to  deception." 

We  pass  now  to  the  treatment.  This,  Ricord  divides  into  1st,,  the 
Prophylactic,  which  we  omit;  2d,  the  abortive,  in  other  words,  treatment 
with  a  view  to  strangle  the  disease  before  its  full  development;  3d,  the 
curative,  properly  so  called.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is  treated  quite 
comprehensively  in  the  work  by  Ricord.  The  style  is,  however,  so  close 
that  it  is  difRcult  to  condense.  We  must  omit  details  which  are  of  minor 
consequence. 

He  first  considers  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  female,  and  here 
the  reader  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  refers  to  all  blennorrhagic  discharges, 
embracing  both  leucorrhoea,  and  gonon-hoea  proper.  The  disease  may 
involve  in  the  female  the  following  parts,  alone  or  combined:  vulva,  vagi* 
na,  uterus,  and  urethra.  Thi§  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  specullim,  which 
is  so  freely  employed  in  Paris.     Excepting  in  active  inflamnmtioa  oC  VW 
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parts  the  advantages  of  an  ocular  inspection  are  obvious.  It  enables  in 
certain  cases  to  determine  the  exact  location  and  character  of  the  lesions 
upon  which  the  continuance  of  the  disease  depends.  Motives  of  delicacy 
have  prevented  its  adoption,  to  much  extent,  in  this  country,  in  private 
practice.  Mr.  Acton  says  that  the  inmates  of  the  Venereal  Hospital  for 
females  once  rose  in  mutiny  against  it,  but  were  finally  reconciled;  and, 
now,  Ricord  States  that  he  frequently  receives  notes  from  the  elite  of  Pans 
requesting  his  attendance,  with  a  postscript  intimating  that  his  speculum 
will  be  required.  With  regard  to  its  use  among  us,  we  believe  there  are 
extremes  on  either  side  to  be  avoided.  A  modest  female  should  not  bo 
desired  to  submit  to  that  violation  of  feminine  delicacy  which  the  use  of 
this  instrument  requires,  for  mere  scientific  curiosity,  nor  unless  important 
information  is  to  be  expected  from  this  source;  and  on  the  other  hand,where 
it  is  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  diagnosis,  and  effective  treatment,  it  should 
be  insisted  upon  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  case.  -There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  used 
in  this  country.  We  cannot,  we  confess,  speak  of  its  value  from  much 
personal  experience,  but  those  of  our  friends  who  have  been  more  faith- 
ful in  this  respect  than  ourselves,  have  assured  us  that  they  have  not 
encountered  that  degree  of  opposition,  or  I'epugnance,  which  we  might 
be  led  to  expect.  Of  course  much  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed,  and  the  subject  presented  to  the  patient. 

During  the- acute  stage,  in  the  female,  Hi  cord  recommends  absolute 
rest,  abstemious  diet,  general  baths,  with  local  injections,  while  in  the  bath, 
of  the  same  water.  Leeches  may  be  applied  on  the  exterior  of  the  grea- 
ter labia,  or  on  the  fold  of  the  thigh.  The  local  remedies  are  cleanliness, 
and  [Rightly  narcotic  fomentations.  The  diseased  parts  may  be  isolated 
by  introducing  tampons  of  fine  lint  dipped  in  emollient,  naicotic  fluids. 
If  the  uterus  be  affected,  emollient  cataplasms  may  be  applied  to  the 
hypogastrium.  He  never  applies  leeches  to  the  cervix  uteri.  Strangury^ 
dependent  on  urethritis^  is  often  relieved  by  a  tampon  imbibed  with  a  solu-  * 
tion  of  belladonna. 

An  afTection  of  the  ovarium,  analogous  to  orchitis  in  the  male,  is  be- 
lieved by  Ricord  occasionally  to  occur  as  a  complication  in  the  female. — 
This  is  to  be  treated  by  antiphlogistic  measures  commensurate  with  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms. 

The  abortive  treatment,  as  he  styles  it,  rarely  obtains  in  women,  from 
the  fact  that  they  seldom  apply  very  early  in  the  disease.  In  this  respect 
it  is  far  different  with  the  other  sex.  During  the  acute  stage,  when  the 
disease  resists  the  measures  just  mentioned,  Ricord  states  that  he  some- 
times obtains  astonishing  results  from  the  use  of  nitrate  x)f  silver.  This 
he  applies  by  means  of  the  solid  stick,  or  by  lint  dipped  in  a  solution, 
introducing,  in  the  former  case,  dry  lint  af\er  the  cauterization.  He  never 
prescribes  copaiva,  or  cubebs,  deeming  them  either  hurtful,  or  without 
effect.  He  never  administers  mercury  in  the  acute  stage,  and  very  rarely 
afterward. 

Afler  the  acute  stage  has  passed,  he  considers  it  important  to  hasten  the 

cure,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  chronic  slate  to  become  established.     For  this 

he  depends  on  injections,  chiefly.     He  prefers  over  all  others,  solutions  of 

the  crystalized  acetate  of  lead,  or  of  sulphate  of  alum  and  potassa.     The 

sttength  of  the  s^olution  is  to  be  increased  to  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  water. 
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He  adds,  that,  "  by  means  of  injections,  and  tampons  dipped  in  the  same 
liquids,  sixty  out  o?  a  hundred  patients  will  generally  be  cured  in  the  space 
of  from  twenty  days  to  two  months,  including  the  treatment  of  the  acute 
stage." 

When  it  becomes  chronic,  however,  it  may  not  yield  promptly.  The 
question  will  now  arise  whether  the  tissues  have  undergone  change. — 
This  is  to  be  ascertained  by  ocular  inspection.  If  no  lesions  have  occurred 
he  employs  applications  of  a  more  tonic  character,  as  decoction  of  oak 
bark,  with  equal  quantity  of  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  alum,  zinc,  ex- 
tract rhatany,  sublimate,  &;c.,  successively.  .  He  attributes  much  efficacy 
to  isolation  of  the  diseased  parts,  as  he  terms  it,  by  moderately  distending 
the  vagina  with  dry  lint.  When  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  he  injects  this  organ  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  six  grains  to  the  ounce.  As  this  ought  to  remain  but  a  short  time, 
he  employs  a  syringe  with  two  pumps  and  separate  canulas,  by  which  he 
first  injects  the  solution,  allows  it  to  remain  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
forces  in  pure  water  to  wash  the  surfaces. 

Ulcerations,  or  papular  granulations  must  be  cauterized  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  with  nitrate  of  mercury,  previously  cleaning  their  surfaces 
with  a  piece  of  lint.  Where  the  ulcer^ons  have  destroyed  the  tissues, 
however,  to  much  depth,  the  caustic  iftst  be  cautiously  used.  Sprink- 
ling calomel  and  covering  with  dry  lint,  will,  then,  sometimes  succeed, 

Copaiva  and  Cubebs  appear  to  have  no  decided  action  upon  the  disease 
affecting  the  vagina  or  uterus,  while  upon  the  urethra,  as  in  men,  it  has  a 
powerful  effect. 

After  the  cure  of  the  disease,  he  recommends  injections  of  cold  water, 
to  be  continued  for^some  time,  excepting  shortly  before  and  after,  as,  of 
course,  during  menstruation.  He  adds  some  useful  instructions  respecting 
the  mode  of  using  local  application^,  but  these  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  notice. 

Treatment  oj  Gonorrhoea  in  the  Male. — The  affection  in  the  male  con- 
sists of  two  varieties,  dependent  on  its  location,  and  the  two  may  be  pre- 
sented singly,  or  combined.  When  the  discharge  emanates  from  between 
the  prepuce  and  glans,  constituting  what  has  been  called  external  gonor- 
rhcBa,  bastard-clap,  &c.,  Ricord  distinguishes  the  affection  by  the  title 
of  balanitis.  The  treatment  which  he  finds  most  effective  for  this  variety, 
is  to  cauterize  slightly  the  diseased  surfaces  with  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
afterward  placing  a  bit  of  dry  linen  over  the  glans.  Subsequently  to  the 
operation,  compresses  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  diluted  liq.  plumbi,  should 
be  applied.  When  this  form  of  the  disease  is  complicated  with  phymosis, 
some  difficulty  may  arise  in  consequence  of  not  easily  getting  access  to 
the  diseased  surfaces.  Whenever  practicable,  the  cauterization  will  be 
found  most  effectual  if  mad^  with  the  solid  nitrate;  when  this  cannot  readily 
be  done,  a  solution  may  be  used  as  an  injection.  "  In  the  treatment  o  f 
balanitis,  neither  mercurial^,  copaiva,  nor  other  anti-gonorrhoeal  medica- 
ments are  required.'' 

The  foregoing  is  a  somewhat  rare  variety.  The  disease  usually  affects 
the  urethra  and  this  alone,  constituting  urethral  hlennorhagia,  according 
to  Ricord's  arrangement,  or  urethral  gonorrhea^  .or  gonorrhosal  urethritis. 
The  treatment  relates  first  to  the  abortion,  or  strangling^  to  use  the  hy- 
perbolic language  to  which  the  French  are  prone  m  xte  ^'^^\viT\>uVQ.\\  <5{l 
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rpiihety.  Ricord  advocates  the  principle  that  the  disease  is  to  be  corocl 
r\9  speedily  as  possible — that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
J5udden  arrest  of  the  discbarge  by  ap[»ropriate  measures,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  consequences,  are  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  duration  of  the  disease.  This  is  an  important  principle,  and 
one  which  is  not,  we  imagine,  generally  recognized  by  practitioners. — 
To  cut  short  the  disease  if  practicable,  is,  frequently,  if  not  generally 
deemed  injudicious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  to  involve  a  greater  lia- 
bility to  accidents — such  as  swelled  testicle.  According  to  Ricord's  view, 
however,  this,  and  other  accidents  are  far  less  liable  to  occur  if  the  full 
development  of  the  disease  can  be  prevented,  or,  if  developed,  it  be  spee- 
iil;  cured.  We  have,  then,  his  authority  to  adopt  measures  without  delay 
to  arrest  the  disease,  if  possible,  before  it  attains  its  heighth,  and  under 
all  circumsl^ances  to  adopt  that  course  which  will  cure  the  disease  in  the 
shortest  period,  provided  the  course,  in  itself,  be  unattended  with  risk  ot 
injury. 

The  measures  taken  to  arrest  the  disease  are  to  be  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  parts,  as  respects  pain,  and  other  indications  of  acute 
inflammation.  If  acute  symptoms  have  developed  themselves  before  the 
cjise  comes  under  treatment,  twe^^y  or  thirty  leeches  may  be  applied  to 
the  perina^um,  and  copaiva,  or  cu1>ebs  administered  in  pretty  large  doses, 
vso  as  to  produce  a  perturbatory  cliect,or  a  sudden  revulsion.  Frequently 
by  this  treatment  conjoined  with  rest,  low  diet,  suspension,  <fec.,  the  dis- 
charge will  stop  in  3  or  4  days,  or,  if  the  disease  be  not  cut  short,  its 
progressively  acute  character  will  cease,  and  by  continuing  the  treatment 
it  will  terminate  on  the  20th  or  21st  day.  He  does  not  advise  injections 
at  the  commencement  if  pain  and  other  acute  symptoms  are  present.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  these  symptoms  are  absent — if  the  disease  do  not 
commence  with  them,  or  the  patient  applies  before  they  have  time  to  be 
clovoloped,  injections  may  be  pursued  with  much  expectation  of  success, 
und  without  any  fear  of  ill  consequences.  The  means  proposed  by 
(Jarmichael  of  injecting  a  solution  of  silver,  10  grains  to  the  ounce,  he 
does  not  approve  of.  It  will  often  succeed  :  but  the  surgeon  plays  at  a 
game  of  double  and  quits  ;  if  it  fail,  it  may  do  harm  in  addition  to  the 
failure.  He  recommend?,  in  lieu  of  this,  a  very  weak  solution,  i  gr.  to 
the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  eight  single  injections  to  be  made,  at 
n^gular  intervals,  with  a  gla^s  syringe,  during  the  first  48  hours.  The 
cubebs,  or  copaiva,  to  be  given  in  conjunction,  and  continued  afterward. 
[]y  pursuing  this  course,  Mr.  Acton  declarer  that  in  50  out  of  100  cases 
the  disease  will  be  immediately  checked,  without  fear  of  swelled  testicle, 
or  stricture. 

When  in  spite  of  appropriate  measures  at  the  commencement,  the 
disease  passes  into  a  chronic  form,  injections  of  liq.  plumb,  may  be 
omployed  for  0  or  8  days,  and  if  no  results  are  produced,  the  nitfate  of 
silver  may  \ye  again  tried,  and,  successively,  other  astringents,  such  as 
aUnnjZinc,  *fcc.  When  a  whitish  gleet  only  remains,  injections  of  red 
wine  holding  in  solution  pure  tannin  (3  grs.  to  §)  will  often  prove  effec- 
tual. The  anti-gonorrhcal  medicaments  may  also  be  employed.  These 
embrace  more  especially,  copaiva  and  cubebs.  The  former  he  places 
firsl  in  efficacy.     fTe  prescribes  it  pure  when  it  will  be  borne,  in  doses  of 
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1  rom  3i  to  ^i  two  or  three  times  daily.  TJie  cubebahe  gives  in  doses  oi 
3i  to  3ii»  from  one  to  four  times  daily. 

For  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  varieties  and  phases  of  the 
disease  we  must  refer  to  the  work  of  Ricord.  The  instructions  are  given 
with  remarkable  conciseness,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  by  an 
analysis  without  quoting  the  greater  part  of  this  portion  of  the  treatise. 
His  general  views  with  regard  to  injections  arc  specially  important. 
Many  practitioners  of  late  years  have  abandoned  their  use^lmost  entirely, 
from  an  impression  that  they  are  liable  to  induce  stricture.  Ricord 
attributes  this  result  rarely,  if  ever,  to  the  effect  of  injections,  but  to  the 
deration  of  the  complaint.  Hence  to  prevent  organic  changes,  he  endea- 
vors, by  this  mode,  to  cure  the  disease  as  rapidly  as  possible,  rje  considers 
the  apprehension  of  danger  from  repercussion  utterly  groundless. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  he 
recommends  abstinence  from  the  warm  bath,  as  he  has  observed  this  to 
increase  and  even  recal  the  discharge.  We  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
thiis  fact.  ^ 

Cases  of  Gonorrhea,  as  almost  every  practitioner  is  abl«  to  testify,  will 
occasionally  be  found  to  resist  every  method  of  treatment  by  medicaments, 
and  locally,  by  various  injections.  In  these  cases  it  is  to  be  presumed 
there  is  some  permanent  difficulty  in  some  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  this 
canal  is  to  be  carefully  explored  to  determine  its  location  and  character. 
This  exploration  will  probably  discover  either  increased  sensibility  at 
some  portion,  or  stricture.  If  the  former,  Ricord  adopts  the  practice 
recommended  by  Lallemand,  of  applying  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver. 
Of  the  treatment  of  stricture,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  this  and  other 
authors  on  the  subject.  We  shall  also  omit  an  account  of  the  pathology 
and  treatment,  of  swelled  testicle,  or,  as  Ricord  terms  it,  gonorrhucal  epi- 
didymitis^  except  to  notice  that  when  this  complication  exists,  it  does  not 
prevent  him  from  treating  the  urethral  discharge  by  injections,  &c.;  and, 
also,  a  method  which  appears  to  be  original  with  himself,  viz:  compres- 
sion. He  sa'ys  that  by  means  of  compression  he  obtains  the  cure  o^  sym- 
jiathetic  epididymitis  in  five  or  six  days,  prevents  the  development  of  hy- 
drocele, and  permits  patients  to  tollow  their  occupation  without  any  ill 
effects.  This  practice  is  new  to  us.  We  give  his  description  of  its  appli- 
cation in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  induced  to  try  it,  as,  i)i  course, 
they  will  be  ready  to  do  on  the  authority  of  Ricord: 

**  Compression  is  applied  by  means  of  bandages  of  emplast.  c.  hydrarg. 
about  half  an  inch  in  width.  The  diseased  testicle  being  carefnlly  held, 
so  as  not  to  occsision  too  much  pain,  is  to  be  turned  toward  the  lower  part 
of  the  scrotum,  without  distending  the  cord,  at  the  same  time  separating 
it  from  that  on  the  other  side.  The  strips  should  then  bo  applied  in  cir- 
cles, beginning  by  placing  the  first  on  the  insertion  of  the  cord,  and  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  prevent  the  organ  from  slipping.  This  being  done,  ilio 
circles  should  be  continued  around  the  testicle,  .so  as  to  produce  a  consi- 
derable, but  uniform  pressure,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  making  any 
folds  in  the  skin.  Beyond  this  point,  separate  straps  should  bo  a[)plied,  so 
as  to  exercise  a  pressure  from  above  below,  and  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
basket."  He  adds,  *'if  this  dressing  is  to  succeed,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  will  diminish  from  the  moment  of  its  being  apj)lied,  and,  at  length, 
entirely  cease.    If  this  be  not  the  case,  it  must  immediately  be  removecl'' 
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Other  collateral  subjects  connected  with  Gonorrhoea,  such  as  gonor- 
rhceal  ophthalmia,  phymosis,  paraphymosis,  &c.,  we  must  also  pass  by. — 
We  ha ve^ endeavored  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  prominent  and 
peculiar  views  of  Ricord,  as  developed  in  the  two  works  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  of  gonorrhcsa 
in  general.  In  our  next  number  we  purpose  to  resume  the  analysis,  pre- 
senting, in  the  same  manner,  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Syphilis, 
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Medical  Reform —National  Convention, — We  have  taken  occasion  in 
each  of  our  preceding  numbers  to  offer  a  few  desultory  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  medical  reform.     Since  all  must  agree  that  the  existing  state 
of  the  profession  loudly  calls  for  reform,  the  subject  is  not  only  a  legiti- 
mate one  for  the  Medical  Journalist,   but  one,  the  importance  of  which 
claims  for  it  especial  attention.     If,  however,  any  apology  were  required 
for  so  constantly  referring  to  it,  we  might  adduce  the  fact,   that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  in  consequence  of  an 
,♦  approaching  convention  of  delegates  from  the  different  Schools  and  Asso- 
ji  ciations  throughout  the  Union,  to  take  into  consideration  means  for  impro- 
ving  medical  education,  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  profession. — 
As  regards  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  we  are  glad  to  see  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  an  assurance  from 
Dr.  Davis,  (on  whose  motion  the  plan  was  adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Society)  that  it  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  question  that  it  will  be  held, 
and  numerously  attended.     We  shall   continue,  therefore,  to  throw  out 
such  ideas  as  occur  to  us,  with  a  view  to  excite  attention  toward  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  suggest  trains  of  reflection  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.     Our 
pages,  also,  are  open  to  free  discussions  of  the  various  questions  which 
the  subject  embraces,  by  any  of  our  correspondents  who  choose  to  engage 
in  it.     We  have  no  particular  plan  to  advocate,  or  objects  to  secure. — 
We  go  for  reform;  and  we  care  not  what  particular  method  be  pursued, 
so  that  it  be  judicious,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  result.     We 
are  willing  to  leave  the  ways  and  means  to  the  deliberative  wisdom  of  a 
body  of  men  composed  of  the  most  sagacious,  prudent,  and  high-minded 
members  of  the  profession,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Union:  Of  such 
men,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Convention  will  be  compose({. 

A  want  of  interest  in  the  subject  by  the.  profession  generally,  an  apathy 
often  founded  on  the  too  hasty  belief  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy 
existing  evils,  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform.  We  have  more 
fear  from  this,  than  from  any  other  source  of  failure  in  the  proposed 
method  of  concerted  action.  We  fear  that  the  profession  will  not  be  so 
fully  represented  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  that  proper  care  and  discrimination 
will  not,  in  all  cases,  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  delegates.  The  con- 
sequence will  be,  that  some  interests  being,  or  appearing  to  be  represented 
more  than  others,  the  measures  determined  on  will  labor  under  the  impu- 
tation  of  being  partial,  or  partizan  in  their  character.  We  wish  the  ap- 
peal could  be  made  to  every  local  medical  association  throughout  our 
country,  to  make  this  the  subject  of  formal,  deliberative  consideration, 
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and  not  to  fail  to  unite  in  on  object  which  embraces  the  general,  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  profession.  We  look  upon  the  presejit  movement  as  a 
highly  critical  one,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  any  system  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  whole  profession,  and  to  establish  uniformity  in  medical 
education  and  requirements,  must  emanate  from  a  national,  medical  con* 
gross,  composed  of  members  from  every  part  of  our  country,  representing 
fairly  and  fully  all  interests;  and  also,  believing  that  if  this  attempt  prove 
unsuccessful,  a  long  period  must  elapse  before  another  effort  will  be  made. 

Another  source  of  danger  is  the  diversity  of  opinions  respecting  the 
best  means  of  efiectmg  a  reform.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  great  want 
of  unanimity  in  this  respect  in  the  profession.  On  all  subjects  there  will 
be  honest  differences  of  sentiment,  and,  more  especially  on  matters  invol- 
ving untried  experience,  this  will  necessarily  be  the  case.  We  trust  that 
different  views  may  be  so  reconciled  and  harmonized,  that  the  profession 
will  cheerfully  co-operate  in  whatever  plan  is  adopted.  If  the  character 
of  the  Convention  should  be  such  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  profession,  our  duty  is  plainly  to  accept  its  conclusions, 
and  submit  them  to  a  candid  trial.  Above  all,  let  not  individuals  be  ready 
to  attribute  to  those  who  advocate  measures  which  they  do  not  approve, 
selfish  or  unworthy  motives.  If  such  feelings  be  allowed  to  have  much 
scope,  the  prospect  of  an  hearty  union  and  co-operation  for  a  common 
purpose  is  at  an  end. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  subject  of  reform,  is,  in  itself,  of  a  com> 
plex  and  difficult  character.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  endeavors  to  exa- 
mine it  with  careful  attention,  and  a  mind  free  from  any  particular  bias, 
to  decide  what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue.  This  consideration,  while  it 
should  enforce  the  necessity  of  deliberation  and  prudence  in  forming  opi- 
nions, should,  also,  suggest  the  propriety  of  entertaining  due  distrust  of 
their  correctness;  and,  at  least,  of  exercising  candor  and  liberality  toward 
those  which  conflict  with  ihem. 

When  we  commenced  penning  this  article  we  designed  to  indulge  in 
some  reflections  on  the  particular  points  which  seem  to  us  to  claim  espe- 
cial attention  in  deliberating  upon  the  means  of  reform.  The  views  which 
we  intended  merely  as  introductory,  have,  however,  extended  themselves 
so  far  as  to  occupy  all  the  space  we  can  devote  to  the  subject  in  the  pre- 
sent number. 


Erie  County  Medical  Society, — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
I3th  ult.,  at  the  Lectare  Ro<vn  of  the  Yonng  Mens*  Association.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  at  the  semi-annual  pieeting  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  medical  legislation  and  reform,  and  report  thereupon  for  the  action  of  the  Society, 
in  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  State  Society,  occasioned  considerable  discussion. 
The  majority  of  the  Committee  reported  two  resolutions— one  recommending  that  no  , 
application  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  new  laws  or  for  die  alteration  of  existing  ' 
laws,  but  if  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  make  any  application,  it  should  be  to  abolish  aU 
laws  regulating  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery.  A  minority  of  the  Committee  were 
in  favor  of  changing  the  present  mode  of  conferring  licenses  and  diplomas,  depriving 
Medical  Colleges  and  County  Societies  of  this  privilege,  and  confining  it  to  a  single, 
central  board  of  examiners,  or  to  a  board  for  every  senatorial  district.  The  Society  sus- 
tained the  resolution  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee, 
also,  reported  a  resolution  approving  of  the  plan  of  a  National  Convention,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Society.  / 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  8.  Trowbridge.  The  subject  was 
Puerperal  Convulsions.  It  was  a  creditable  performance.  The  Doctor  impressed 
^e  importaiice  of  being  propared  lor  this  truly  terrible  complication  of  the  puerperal 
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state  by  sound  views  of  its  pathology,  and  correct  principles  of  treatment.  Fonunaiely 
ilie  disease  is  rare,  but  every  practitioner  is  daily  liable  to  meet  with  it,  under  circum- 
stances which  will  be  most  trying  to  his  feelings,  and  which  will  call  for  the  immediate 
application  of  all  his  knowledge,  and  his  best  judgment.  The  distinctions  between 
it  and  Epilepsy,  and  Hysteria,  were  pointed  out.  Dr.  S.  regards  it  as  a  peculiar  aOec- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system,  with  a  tendency  to  conditions  of  the  nervous  centre  analo- 
gous to  those  which  obtain  in  Apoplexy.  The  importance  of  recognizing  premonitory 
indications  of  its  development,  and  prompt  resort  to  an  active  depletory  treatment  in 
all  cases  where  the  diagnosis  is  certain,  or  even  doubtful,  was  duly  considered. 

The  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Wakeley,  on  retiring  from  office,  was  postponed 
until  the  next  semi-annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Wilcox,  of  this  city,  was  appointed  tu  deliver  the  address  at  the  next  meeting. of 
the  Society. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for  the  present  year: 

President,  F.  L,  Harris,  M.  D.:  Vice  President,  Isaac  Parsella,  M.  D.;  Secretary, 
Charles  Winne,  M.  D.;  Treasurer,  H.  N.  L»omis,  M.  D.;  Librarian,  Josiah  Trow- 
bridge, M.  D.;  Censors,  Drs.  Scott,  Pride,  G.  N.  Burwell,  J.  S.  Trowbridge,  and 
Mixer. 


Cyanosis  of  new-born  Infants. — Prof.  Meigs,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, being  in  Paris  at  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  June  last,  presented 
to  that  body  a  communication  on  the  above  subject.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  paper  as  reported  m  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  and  quoted  in  the  Bulletin  of  Medi- 
cal Science  for  September: 

The  remedy  which  Professor  M.  advises,  the  efficacy  of  which  seems  to  be  substan- 
tiated by  an  extensive  experience  in  his  hands,  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  plausible.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  practitioner.  He  is  of  opinion  that  death  from  this 
affection  results  "from  the  presence  of  dark,  non-oxygenated  blood  in  the  brain,  whore 
its  presence  is  hurtful,  not  because  it  acts  as  a  poison,  but  simply  because  it  is  incapublo 
of  exciting  the  motions  of  innervation  in  that  organ.  It  is  useless  to  insist  on  the  uni- 
versaUy  known  fact  that  the  persistence  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  the  cause  of  cyanosis. 
As  the  occlusion  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  prevented  by  the  torrent  of  blood  flowing  from 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  raising  and  keeping  raised  the  inter-auricular  valve,  which  is  thin 
and  floating,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Meigs  to  place  the  cyanosed  child  on  the  right  side, 
with  the  head  and  trunk  somewhat  raised,  so  that  the  inter-auricular  septum  should 
be  maintained  horizontal,  and  the  blood  contained  in  the  left  auricle  should  press 
with  its  whole  weight  on  the  closed  valve.  Dr.  Meigs  has  frequently  seen  the  blue 
color  disappear  at  the  very  instant  the  infant  was  placed  in  this  position,  proving  that 
oxygenated  blood  only  entered  the  arteries. 

Dr.  Meigs  stated  that  he  had  thus  saved  lives  of  fifty  or  sixty  children  in  one  hundred: 
whereas,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  means  hitherto  tried  have  failed." 


Works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, — Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe,  of  Pliiladelpliia,  for 
merly  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  distinguished  cs. 
pecially  for  his  medical  antiquarian  lore,  proposes  to  pubhsha  translated  epitome  of  the 
above  works  if  500  subscribers  can  bo  obtained.  It  will  consist  of  two  or  three  vol- 
umes of  from  500  to  600  pages  each,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $3  00  a  volume.  Phy- 
sicians  wishing  to  subscribe  can  forward  their  names  to  Lindsay  &  Blakision,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Contemplated  Work  on  the  physical  condition  and  diseases  of  the  region  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  £{orthern  Lakes,  by  Daniel  Drake,  M.  />.,  of  the  Med- 
ical Institute  of  Loinaville* — The  project  of  a  work  on  the  above  subject  was  announced 
to  the  profession  by  Dr.  Drake  some  years  since.  By  the  December  number  of  the 
Western  Journal  we  learn  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  its  composition,  and  that  he  looks 
forward  to  its  completion  at  no  distant  day.  The  Doctor  solicits  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Wc  quote  from  his  circular  as  follows:  "Post  mortem  examinations,  remark- 
able  cases,  and  histories  of  epidemics  of  all  kinds  will  be  acceptable;  in  short,  any  well 
observed,  and  well  recorded  fact  going  to  illustrate  the  causes,  symptoms,  or  treatment 
of  any  of  our  diseases,  will  be  gratefully  received.  As  the  morbid  appearances  in  thoso 
who  have  died  of  our  autumnal  fevers  have  been  but  imperfectly  set  forth,  he  is  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  receiving  cases  of ,  dissection  of  that  kind.     He  is  likewise  anxious 
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\o  obtain  accoimia  of  the  typhoid  fever,  and   the  erysipelatous  fever,  which,  for  the  last 
few  years,  have  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  West  and  South." 

He  asks,  also,  for  meteorological  observations,  to  come  down  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1845;  and  would  like  to  receive  accurate  notice  of  the  times  in  the  ensuing  spring  when 
the  following  plants  unfold  their  leaves:  peach  tree,  white  flowering  loc^ist,  dogwood, 
and  cotton  wood.  *'  In  every  case  a  number  of  trees  should  be  observed,  and  the  as- 
pect of  the  spot,  in  reference  to  the  sun,  recorded." 

Medical  University ! — Truly  the  wonders  of  steam  in  this  enlightened  ag«  exceed 
all  that  could,  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination,  have  been  anticipated !  The  Legislature 
«)f  the  State  of  Alabama  have  incorporated  a  Medical  University !  With  our  old 
fashioned  notions  we  had  supposed  that  this  conjunction  of  terms  involved  a  solecism, 
but  we  had  forsrotten  the  expansive  powers  of  steam.  The,  so  styled,  Medical  Univer- 
sity,  is  a  steam  institution  of  the  "  purely  Thomsonian  order."  The  teachers  say,  that 
**  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Alabama  will  hare  on  the  first  Monday  in  Nov.  1845  " — 
the  lectures  commencing  at  that  time.  The  epoch  is  now  passed  some  three  months. 
It  is  time  to  "  clear  the  track,  "  and  ♦*  look  out  for  the  engine  !"  There  is  something 
interesting  in  seeing  a  superb  Humbug  flourish.  Success  to  the  Steam  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama !     Vive  la  Bagatelle  ! 


Extraction  of  a  broken  Needle  from  the  Hand — by  Estes  Howe^  M,D,     From  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — There  are  few  things  more  embarrassing,  in 
ordinary  practice,  than  being  called  upon  for  advice,  in  a  case  where  a  needle  has  been 
thrust  into  the  flesh,  and  is  supposed  to  be  still  present.     Very  often  the  evidence  of  its 
presence  is  so  equivocal,  that  one  feels  very  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  explo- 
ration  with  the  scalpel,  even  at  the  request  of  the  patient,  and  still  more  so  as  to  advi- 
sing or  urging  the  use  of  the  knife.    Yet  where  a  needle  is  really  present,  in  the  hand  or 
foot,  or  near  an  articulation,  the  importance  of  immediate  extraction  will  not  be  denied.  ^ 
And  where  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  presence  of  a  needle,  its  exact  position, 
and  the  direction  of  its  axis,  are  extremely  difficult  to  determine.    We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  explore,  by  incisions  in  every  direction,  as  we  might  on  the  subject,  but  must  content 
ourselves,  at  most,  with  a  moderate  crucial  incision,  and  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
after  a  search  for  some  minutes,  unsuccessfully,  our  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the 
object  of  our  search,  "oozes  out  at  the  end  of  our  fingers,"  like  Bob  Acre's  courage — 
the  patient  "is  sure  it's  not  there,"  or  "it  feels  better  and  may  work  out," — while  our 
back  aches,  our  eyes  are  dim  with  looking,  our  fingers  are  tired  of  poking^and  we  give 
it  up,  in  a  woful  uncertainty  as  to  the  case,  but  quite  sure  that  the  patient  has  an  ugly 
wound  to  no  purpose.     To  be  assured,  therefore,  of  the  presence  of  a  needle,  and  with- 
in very  small  limits,  of  its  exact  seat,  and  the  direction  of  its  axis,  is  no  small  thing  in 
sjuch  cases.    Feeling  confidence  in  our  diagnosis,  we  may  boldly  continue  our  explora- 
tions to  complete  success — being  always  able  to  assure  our  patient,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  we  shall  ultimately  succeed. 

Case. — Mrs.  F  ,  while  washing,  thrust  into  the  palmar  surface  of  the  right  hand, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  anterior  to  the  pisiform  bone,  something  sharp — probably  a 
needle.  Upon  examination  of  the  dress  she  was  washing,  the  half  of  a  needle  was 
found,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  other  half  was,  or  was  not,  buried  in  the 
flesh.  On  examining  the  place,  a  small  puncmre  was  perceived,  from  which,  I  was 
told,  no  blood  had  issued,  when  I  saw  the  patient  an  hour  after  the  accident.  I  probed 
the  puncture  with  the  blUnt  end  of  a  needle,  pretty  deeply,  but  could  feel  nothing,  and 
•npoft'prmHire  in  various  directions  could  not  arrive  at  any  unequivocal  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  broken  portion  of  needle.  The  patient  was  very  reluctant  to  submit 
to  the  scalpel,  and  1  did  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  to  urge  her  to  submit  to  it,  while  1  was 
equally  unwilling  to  have  her  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  usefulness  of  her  right  hand 
(upon  which  she  and  four  children  depended  for  bread,)  by  suffering  the  needle  to 
remain,  if  it  were  really  there.  At  this  moment,  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smee, 
described  in  an  article  in  the  **  Medical  Times,"  of  London,  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
resorted  to  it  with  perfect  satisfaction.  His  plan  is  to  ascertain  the  existence  and 
position  of  the  needle,  by  rendering  it  a  magnet.  This  may  very  readily  be  done,  by 
subjecting  it  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  a  moderately  poweriul  mag. 
net.  I  procured,  from  ft  firiend,  a  pretty  powerfiil  mognet — •&.  steel  bar  about  a  foot 
long  and  a  half  inch  square— well  charged.  This  I  bound  upon  the  arm,  placing  one 
pole  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  injury.    Two  hours  after,  I  removed  \\.^wAl  '^^wv 
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bringing  a  small  magnetic  needle,  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  long,  into  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  injured  part,  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  it  was  strongly 
acted  upon,  being  attracted  or  repelled  as  I  presented  one  or  the  other  pole.  By  a  iew 
experiments  1  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  very  nearly  of  the  position  of  one  pole  of  the 
magnet ;  but  the  exact  direction  of  the  axis  I  was  not  able  to  determine  without  an 
experiment  that  I  could  not  well  perform  with  a  needle  suspended  in  the  ordinary  way, 
upon  a  point.  I  tliereforo  magnetized  a  common  sewing  needle,  and  suspended  it  by  a 
fine  silk  thread.  Upon  bringing  the  affected  part  very  near  it,  it  was  obviously  influ. 
enccd,  ai^d  upon  repeated  trials  uniformly  arranged  itself  in  a  particular  direction,  of 
course  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  imbeded  needle.  1  had  now  established  the  presence 
of  the  needle  beyond  all  doubt,  and  its  precise  position  and  direction.  A  very 
moderate  crucial  incision  enabled  me  to  reach  and  extract  it,  though  not  without  some 
trouble  from  the  extreme  timidity,  and  intolerance  of  pain,  in  the  patient.  I  am  sure 
that  i  could  not  have  induced  her  to  submit  to  the  operation,  unless  I  had  had  perfect 
confidence  myself  in  my  dagnosis.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  magnetic 
needle  would  have  been  attracted  by  the  imbedded  needle  before  it  was  magnetized, 
but  1  ascertained  satisfactorily,  by  experiment,  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

It  is  true,  so  large  a  magnet  is  not  always  at  hand,  but  a  smaller  one  would  have 
been  effectual,  and  any  person  possessing  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus  might  make 
one  of  any  size.  I  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  result  in  this  case,  that  I  shall 
never  use  the  knife,  where  I  have  any  doubts,  until  I  have  cleared  them  up  in  the 
manner  described. 


Items, — We  learn  that  the  Medical  Schools,  generally  have  large  classes  the  present 
winter.     We  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  authentic  statistics  for  our  next  number. — The 
New  York  Medical  Intelligencer  has  beeen  discontinued  for  want  of  patronage. — In 
preparing  the  syrup  of  the  Iodide  of  Iron,  according  to  the  formula  given  in  our  last 
number,  caution  is  required.    Mr.  Mathews,  Druggist  of  this  city,  was  exposed  to  con- 
siderable danger  from  the  bursting  of  the  bottle  in  which  the  iron  wire,  iodine,  and  wa- 
ter  were  agitated.    He  was  attempting,  however,  to  prepare  a  much  larger  quantity 
than  the  formula  8pecifie4.    There  is  no  danger  in  uniting  the  quantities  of  the  ingre- 
dients  mentioned  in  the  article  referred  to,  provided  a  strong  bottle  be  selected. — A  suit 
was  recently  brought  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  a  bill  for  medical  services  rendered 
by  a  Clairvojrant.    The  case  was  decided  for  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the 
system  involves  deception  and  fraud.    If  this  be  a  valid  defence  why  does  it  not  apply 
to  other  systems  of  empiricism  which  are  equally  deceptive  and  fraudulent,  e.  g.  ho- 
mcBopathy?    We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  see  this  plea  successful;  those  who  delir 
berately  commit  the  folly  of  patronizing  every  new  fangled  humbug  should  be  com- 
pelled to  foot  the  bills. — Dr.  Lawson,  Prof,  of  Path.  Anatomy  in  Transylvania  Univer  . 
sity,  and  editor  of  the  Western  Lancet,  has  recently  returned  from  a  foreign  tour,  and 
resumed  his  editorial  labors, — We  regret  to  see  by  the  Lancet,  and  an  extra  from  a 
Lexington  newspaper.thata  want  of  harmony  exists  between  the  Transylvania  and  Louis- 
ville  schools. — Prof.  Mitchell  states  in  an  introductory  address  which  has  been  published 
by  the  Journal,  that  numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  vacant  chair  at 
Lexington.    The  appointment  was  to  have  been  made  on  the  30th  of  January. — We 
have  received  the  firet  number  of  a  publication  entitled  the  monthly  Miscellany  and 
Journal  of  Health;  edited  by  W.  M.. Cornell,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.   It  is  to  be  devoted 
to  all  subjects  connected  directly  or  remotely  with  the  physical  welfare  of  society.    It  is 
afforded  at  the  low  rate  of  9^  00.     We  wish  the  Editor  success  in  his  enterprise;  but 
wo  are  fearful  that  a  popular  periodical  on  the  subject  of 'health  will  not  succeed 
without  being  spiced  with  Grahamism,  Water  cure,  or  some  fiishionable  impfniiiil 
humbug. 

• 

D^  Notices  of  our  exchange  Journals  in  condnuation  of  the  article  in  our  7th  number 
are  deferred  for  want  of  space.  The  following  publications  are  acknowledged: 
Monthly  Miscellany,  and  Journal  of  Health,  Boston,  Mass;  Reciprocal  obligations  oi 
Professor  and  Pupils,  an  introductory  lecture  by  T.  D.  Mitchell,  Prof,  of  materia  medica 
in  Transylvania  University ;  Introductory  lecture  by  Prof.  Bedford,  New- York  Univer- 
sity Med.dept.;  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter;  New- York  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
collateral  Sciences;  Illinois  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal ;  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Caa- 
tleton,  Vt.  Med.  School;  do.  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Bulletin  of  Med.  Science ;  Western 
Lancet ;  President  Pierce*!  addreas  to  the  officers  mod  ftudentsof  the  Cleveland  Med . 
College. 
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Rlcoid  on  Venereal  Diseases. 


Continaed  from  pege  *il8. 


In  our  last  number  we  presented  to  our  readers  a  brief  summary  of  thct  * 
more  important  of  the  practical  views  and  precepts  of  Ricord  in  relation 
to  GonorrhcBa,  as  developed  in  a  work  by  himself  on  Venereal  affections, 
and  in  an  English  treatise  by  Acton,  who  prosecuted  his  observations 
under  Riconl's  instructions  at  the  VenereAl  Institutions  of  Paris.  We 
purpose  continuing  the  analytical  review  of  these  works  in  the  present 
article,  premising,  as  before,  that  the  limits  to  which  we  feel  bound  to 
adhere,  preclude  so  full  and  satisfactory  an  exposition  as  we  could  desire, 
and  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  select  what  will  be  practically  useful  to  the 
practitioner.  Our  remarks  in  the  present  number  will  be  devoted  to  the 
class  of  Venereal  complaints  included  under  the  name  of  Syphilis. 

The  questions  whether  there  exists  an  identity  of  essence  between 
Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis,  and  whether  they  are  under  any  circumstances 
mutually  convertible,  have  been  frequently  discussed  by  medical  wri- 
ters. The  experiments  which  John  Hunter  recounts  of  inoculation, 
however,  would  seem  to  settle  this  point,  and  demonstrate  a  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  diseases.  He  adduces  numerous  instances  in 
which  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  was  applied  between  the  glans  and  pre- 
puce, and  introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue,  without  resulting  in  a  single 
case  in  the  development  of  a  chancre;  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  se- 
creted by  a  syphilitic  ulcer  was  found  frequently  to  reproduce,  by  inocu- 
ation,  ulcers  having  the  same  specific  characters. 

This  method  of  investigating  the  subject,  viz:  by  inoculation,  has  been 
practiced  by  several  observers,  but  with  results  which  apparently  con- 
dieted  with  each  other,  and,  thence,  failing  to  afibrd  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusions beyond  the  distinction  just  stated.  To  Ricord  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  prosecuted  experiments  of  this  nature  with  much  philosophical 
sagacity,  and  deduced  certain  facts  which  appear  to  settle  the  pathology 
^n  a  firm  basis,  and  which  are  susceptible  of  several  important  practical 
applications.  A  large  portion  of  Ricord's  work  is  devoted  to  the  numer- 
ous observations  of  the  facts  connected  with  inoculation,  his  inductions 
therefrom,  and  their  practical  applications.  We  must  pass  over  this  por- 
tion very  cursorily,  much  more  so  than  we  should  desire,  if,  by  extendii\g 
our  analysis  we  should  not  encroach  on  what  is  of  greater  practical 
import    We  proceed  to  present,  briefly,  his  general  conclusions: 
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Fus  taken  iVoiii  tlio  suri'ivce  of  an  ulcer  while  the  ulcer  is  progressiva 
or  stationary^  will  give  rise  to  a  specific  chancre,  when  inoculated  in  the 
same  individual,  vviih  groat  certainty.  This  will  not  be  thecsise  after  the 
ulcer  begins  to  take  on  a  reparative  action,  either  spontaneously,  or  from 
the  application  of  remedies.  The  omission  to  recognize  the  conditions  of 
success  which  we  have  italicised,  has  been  one  cause  of  uiicertainty  and 
cctfifiroioD  attending  previous  experiments.  The  matter  from.goDorrhoBa 
Hevefr  produces  similaf*  results  unless  there  co-exist  a  concealed  chahcrc 
within  the  urethra.  Uicord  explains  by  this  complication  those  anoma- 
lous cases  in  which  gonorrhoea  has  appeared  to  give  rise  to  Syphilis. — 
The  appearances  presented  by  inoculation  of  the  chancre-pus  we  should 
be  glad  to  quote  if  our  limits  permitted,  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  description  contained  in  either  of  the  works  referred  to.  Inoculation, 
therefore,  whilo  it  demorlstrates  the  existence  of  a  specific  virus,  radically 
distinguishing  Syphilis  from  other  Venereal  affections,  furnishes  an  un- 
failing test  by  which  the  existence  of  the  disease  may  be  determined. — 
In  any  case  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  we  have  only  to  introduce  some  of 
the  pus  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  same  individual,  (the  thigh  or  arm 
are  usually  selected)  and  if  a  true  chancre  be  the  result,  the  question  i» 
settled,  li  no  specific  result  follows,  provided  the  primary  ulcer  be  pro- 
gressive or  stationary,  wo  have  conclusive  evidence  that  the  disease  is  not 
Syphilitic* 

It  is  fairly  deduciblo  from  the  results  of  inoculation,  also,  that  the  pri- 
mary chancre  involved  the  previous  contact  of  a  specific  virus.    By 
analogy  it  would  follow  that  a  sore  thus  reproducing  by  its  products  a 
similar  soro  wherever  these  were  applied,  must  have  been  originally  de- 
rived from  a  prior. sore  of  the  same  character.     Hence,  we  are  to  regard 
this  disease  transmissible,   and  extending  itself  only  by  the  application 
and  production  of  a  specific  morbid  virus.     An  important  inquiry  follows: 
Are  the  consecutive  affections  following  chancre  capable  of  propagating 
the  disease  by  inoculation?  Ricord  has  applied  thistestj  in  the  first  place, 
to  Buboes,     tie  confirmed  by  his  experiments  the  observations  previously 
made,  that  the  pus  of  buboes  sometimes  developed  chancres  by  inocula- 
tion, and  sometimes  not:  but  by  continuing  his  researches,  he  was  led  to 
the  following  inferences,  which  reconcile  facts  before  unintelligible  be- 
cause apparently  inconsistent  with  each  other.     He  recognizes  two  kinds 
of  buboes;  one  in  which  the  infiammation  and  suppuration  are  merely 
sympathetic,  proceeding,  as  they  sometimes  do,  from  other  causes  of  irri- 
tation— for  example  from  gonorrhoea;  the  other  in  which  the  virus  is 
carried,  by  means  of  the  lymphatics,  from  the  chancre  to  the  glands  of 
the  groin,  and  there  being  deposited,  produces  specific  effects  precisely  as 
if  by  inoculation.     In  the  former  cnscf  when  the  discharged  pus  is  inocu- 
lated, negative  results  follow.     In  the  latter  case,  a  specific  chancre  is  the 
result.     Sometimes  both  of  these  forms  of  bubo  co-exist  even  in  the  same 
groin.     Ricord  has  met  with  cases  of  suppuration  where  an  abscess* 
lieing  opened  no  results   followed  inoculation.     At  the  bottom  of  the  su- 
perficial abscess,  however,  anotlier  small  collection  of  pus  was  found, 
whicb    being  opened,  and  inoculation  practiced,  a  syphilitic  ulcer  was 
produced.    These  results  are  certainly  highly  interesting.    A  bubo  pro- 
duced by  the  absorption  of  virus,  Ricord,  in  efiTect,  Includes  among  the 
primary  symptoms.    Acton  applies  to  it  the  title  of  internal  chancre. 
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A  fact  is  staled  by  the  latter  Author  with  reference  to  the  location  of 
chancres  as  dotermiAiiig  the  development  of  buboes,  which  tiie  practitioner 
will  do  well  to  bo^ir  in  mind.  It  is,  that  when  located  at  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  prepuce,  and  especially  near  the  froenum,  buboes  almost  inva- 
riably follow.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  vasa  aferenlia  termi- 
nating in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin,  originate  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Inoculation  is  made  by  Ricord  the  test  of  the  distinction  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  symptoms.  Numerous  experiments  were  made 
bj  him  to  ascertain  if  tiie  morbid  products  of  secondary  affections — such 
OS  the  pu^  secreted  by  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  ^c ,  would  produce  syph- 
ilitic ulcers,  but  all  were  followed  by  negative  results.  This,  therefore, 
leads  to  a  fundamental  distinction — but  of  this  more  appropriately  pre- 
sently. 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  if  the  syphilitic  virus  would  be 
efficacious  after  tho  lapse  of  several  days  from  the  time  when  it  was  ta- 
ken from  the  chancre.  He  found  that  after  being  kept  eight  days  in 
tubes  similar  to  tliose  for  the  preservation  of  vaccine  it  would  suffice  ior 
inoculation.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks,  to  quote  his  language,  that  '*/Ae 
fluid  which  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  virus  oufj^ht  to  possess  a  certain  de- 
gree of  warmth,  or  kind  oj  life,  which  gives  the  virus  tJie  power  of  at- 
taching itself  to  the  ncio  bodies  to  which  it  has  been  transmitted,^^  He 
confesses  his  incredulity  as  to  contagion  by  means  of  privies,  commodes, 
and  clothes  previously  worn  by  those  aflbctcd,  which,  if  we  always  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  the  voracity  of  our  patients,  enter  very  largely  into 
the  etiology  of  this  disease  !  Fie  states,  and  adduces  instances  to  prove 
that  tho  virus  may  be  communicated  in  sexual  intercourse,  by  either  sex, 
without  the  individual  communicating  it  being  affected — the  organs  in 
either  case  serving  simply  as  mediums  of  transmission  from  an  afTected 
person  to  others. 

Tho  question  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  any  one  occupied  in 
researches  of  this  nature,  whether  something  might  not  be  discovered 
which  would  neutralize  the  virulent  action  of  the  syphilitic  poison,  and 
thus  i)revont  the  development  of  disease  after  exposure  to  infection  had 
taken  place.  .  Accordingly  we  find  that  various  experiments  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Kicord  recounts  the 
experiments  made  by  Luna  Colderon  in  Paris,  in  1845,  in  which,  in 
presence  of  a  medical  commission,  he  subjected  himself  repQf\tedly  to 
inoculation,  in  the  first  instance  permitting  the  disease  to  continue  until 
its  characters  had  developed  themselves  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  its 
existence,  and  after  this,  in  the  other  trials,  preventing  the  specific  opera- 
tion of  the  virus  by  certain  remedies  which  he  kept  secret.  The  caustic 
alkalis,  and  weak  acids,  when  mixed  with  the  pus  before  inoculaiiov, 
destroy  its  property  of  producing  the  disease  ;  but  those,  nor  aught  cltjc 
which  Ricord  has  tried,  are  successful  after  the  virus  has  once  been  intro- 
duced into  the  tissues.  To  quote  his  own  expression  of  tho  results  of  his 
observations,  **  The  efficacy  of  any  of  the  above  mentionul  piopijylactics 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  destroying  the  virulent  pus  wliicli  has  even 
only  just  been  put  upon  an  entire  surface,  or  momentarily  to  destroy  a 
virulent  secretion  of  an  individual  who  could  otherwise  commimicate 
disease."    Nevertheless,  Ricord  expresses  a  confident  anticipation  tUu^ 
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scientific  investigations  will  **  one  day  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  an 
absolute  neutralising  substance  for  the  specific  principle  of  syphilis." 
Mere  inoculation,  of  course,  could  not  be  expected  to  act  in  the  light  of 
a  preservative,  as  in  the  case  of  variola,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the 
disease  may  be  contracted  successive  times  with  not  less  facility  than  at 
first. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  artificial  induction  of  this  disease  by 
inoculation  may  be  useful  in  curing  other  affections ;  and,  indeed,  the 
trial  has  been  made  in  several  cases  of  protracted  lues  venerea,  as  it  is 
stated  with  successful  results.  Ricord,  however,  does  not  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  subjecting  a  patient  to  the  unforseen  dangers  incident  to  the 
induction  of  this  disease,  or  to  a  new  infection,  while  the  benefit  which 
he  may  derive  is  entirely  problematical . 

Finally,  Ricord  illustrates  the  application  of  inoculation  to  certain 
questions  of  a  medico-legal  character :  for  example,  suppose  an  individ- 
ual with  gonorrhcea  to  be  accused  of  committing  rape  upon  a  female  who 
is  found  subsequently  to  have  chancres  ;  provided  the  gonorrhcea  be  not 
dependent  on  a  concealed  chancre,  this  coincidence  cannot  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  his  guilt,  which  it  might  be  considered  to  be,  had  not  inoc- 
ulation demonstrated  the  inconvertibility  of  the  two  affections ;  and  as 
regards  the  supposition  of  concealed  chancre,  inoculation  enables  this 
point  to  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

With  this  general  view  we  leave  the  subject  of  inoculation.  The  views 
of  Ricord  as  connected  with  this  subject,  involve,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
his  general  opinions  on  the  pathology,  of  the  disease.  We  will  add 
somewhat,  however,  to  the  development  of  the  latter  before  passing  to  the 
subject  of  treatment.  Ricord  considers  the  disease  divisible  into  five 
forms,  or,  rather,  he  makes  five  classes  of  the  symptoms  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  syphilis.  The  first  class  embraces  the  primary 
affection,  which  is  chancre  from  the  airect  action  of  the  virus.  The 
second,  class  embraces  the  affections  immediately  succeeding  (successive 
symptoms)  as  new  chancres  produced  by  direct  extension  of  the  virus 
from  the  first  (a  kind  of  involuntary  inoculation;)  and  buboes,  furnishing 
healthy,  or  virulent  pus.  We  would  here  remark  with  respect  to  the 
occurrence  of  buboes  not  preceded  by  chancres,  that  in  cases  where  such 
appears  to  be  the  fact,  Ricord  attributes  their  origin  (if  they  are  truly 
syphilitic,  as  determinable  by  inoculation)  to  chancres  which  escaped 
observation.  Frequently  it  has  occurred  to  him  to  discover  on  examina- 
tion chancres,  the  existence  of  which  the  patient  had  never  suspected, 
and  if  not  discoverable,  they  may  have  existed  and  spontaneous  cure  taken 
place.  The  latter  is  not  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  The  first  and 
second  classes,  it  will  be  observed,  include  afi^ections  m  which  a  virus 
capable  of  inducing  specific  effects  on  inoculation  is  reproduced.  The 
tl^d  class  embraces  what  are  ordinarily  termed  the  secondary  symptoms 
— symptoms  expressive  of  a  general  infection  of  the  system.  Concern- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  constitution  becomes  afifected,  and  the  patholo- 
gy of  that  general  condition  which  precedes  the  local  development  of 
secondary  symptoms,  Ricord  does  not  advance  any  speculations;  and 
speculations  are  all  that  can  be  advanced  on  this  subject  in  the  preseat 
state  of  our  science.  He  designates  this  constitutional  state  the  syphilvHe 
temperament.    The  virus  in  being  introduced  into  the  system,  (if  it  be 
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introduced)  and  producing  this  temperament,  must  undergo  important 
nnodifications;  for  the  secondary,  local  affections  do  not  reproduce  it  in 
any  form  susceptible  of  producing  specific  effects  by  inoculation.  Non- 
inoculability,  as  already  mentioned,  is  made  a  characteristic  of  the  secon" 
daryy  as  distinguished  from  primary  symptoms.  The  secondary  symp- 
toms are  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  inheritance  from  mother  to  child, 
the  latter  "presenting  after  birth  general  symptoms  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  mother,  without  previous  primary  affection."  This  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  class  of  secondary  symptonts,  as  distinguished  from  the 
classes  which  follow. 

These  symptoms  may  develope  themselves  on  the  skin,  the  mucus  mem- 
brane, eyes,  testicles,  ^c.  The  particular  characters  which  distinguish 
them,  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  them,  our  limits  compel  us  to 
pass  by.  According  to  the  observations  of  Ricord  they  seldom  occur 
before  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  duration  of  the  primary  affection,  and, 
generally,  after  the  fourthy  sixths  eighth^  or  even  much  later.  His  ob- 
servations, also,  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  they  rarely  occur  when 
the  chancre  does  not  have  an  indurated  base,  and  edges,  (the  Hunterian 
chancre)  and  that  they  are  rarely  absent  if  these  characters  are  present. 

The  fourth  class  embraces  the  tertiary  symptoms  These  occur  at 
indefinite  periods,  generally  long  after  the  cessation  of  the  primary  af- 
fection, and  are  usually  absent  unless  preceded  by  secondary  symptoms. 
They  are  not  inoculable,  nor  hereditary.  Under  this  head  he  includes 
nodes,  deep-seated  tubercles,  periostosis,  exostosis,  caries,  necrosis,  &c. 
These  denote  a  condition  of  the  system  which  is  often  considered  scrofu- 
lous, which  is  in  such  cases  but  '•^degenerated  Syphilis ^  They  indicate 
a  general  cachexy,  developed  by  the  operation  of  the  Syphilitic  poison; 
but  in  which  the  specific  character  of  the  virus  is  still  rouro  remotely 
operative  than  in  the  class  of  symptoms  last  mentioned. 

Lastly,  the  fifth  class  embraces  other  afiections  in  no  wise  connected 
with  Syphilis,  but  the  development  of  which  has  been  favored  by  it — such 
as  cancer,  phthisis,  scrofula  previously  existing,  scurvy,  ^lc. 

We  will  now  enter  upon  the  treatment^  to  which  the  remainder  of  the 
article  will  be  devoted.  On  this,  as  indeed  every  branch  of  the  subject, 
the  style  of  Ricord's  treatise  is  so  condensed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  abstract  which  will  do  justice  to  it.  He  says  no  more  than  he  deems 
important,  and  that  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  We  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  account  of  the  general  principles  of  his  practice,  omit- 
ting, for  the  most  part,  particular  modifications.  He  treats,  first,  of  the 
treatment  of  chancre. 

When  this  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  pustule  or  a  small  follicular 
abscess  (two  forms  of  the  incipient  development  of  the  disease)  he  imme- 
diately pilnctures,  evacuates  the  contents,  and  cauterizes  with  a  sharply 
pointed  stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  If  an  ulcer  be  present  when  the 
disease  is  first  examined,  (as  is  generally  the  case)  he  resorts  at  once  to 
cauterization,  which  he  repeats  until  the  surface  takes  on  distinctly  a 
liealing  action.  In  addition  to  this,  in  ordinary  cases  he  makes  use  of 
dry  lint  to  absorb  the  secretion,  which  he  directs  to  be  frequently  changed, 
or  lipt  dipped  in  the  aromatic  wine  of  the  French  Pharmacopeia.  The 
tilject  of  the  latter  directions  is  to  prevent  the  virus  from  accumulating, 
or  extending  the  disease  by  oHitact  with  the  neighboring  parts.    For  the 
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first  five  days  after  infection  ho  npprohonda  not  the  least  danger  of  con- 
Rtitutional  infection,  lie  states  that  there  is  notun  authontic.atc^d  inslnm-e 
in  wliicii  this  1ms  happened.  On  this  topic,  he  says  '^  i  h.ivc  found  in 
the  tkubjects  affbdcd  with  constitutional  sypiiilis  wiio  have  c<.)inc  under  my 
observation  ihut  liic  chancres  had  never  lasted  less  tlvui  ten,  iwidvc,  or 
fifteen  days,  and  in  the  majority  their  existence  had  been  j)iol(>n^^jd  to 
two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  weeks,  and  longer." 

When  the  tissues  surrounding  the  chancre  are  engorged,  or  when  it  Iwis 
acquired  considerable  extent  the  nitras  argent!  is  not  sulliciontly  energe- 
tic. In  such  cases  he  ennploys  the  caustic  potash,  or  the  Vienna  pastf, 
(equal  parts  of  caustic  potash  and  quicklime  moistened  wilii  nlcoiiul.) — 
These  are  of  courHe  to  be  a[)plied  with  caution. 

The  object  of  these  local  applications  is  to  destroy  as  s[)eo(iily  as  possi- 
ble the  specific  character  of  the  ulcer,  preventing  the  secretion  of  viru- 
lent pus,  from  which  successive  symptoms  and  constituiional  infcctiou  fid- 
low,  and  inducing  a  condition  favorable  to  reparation. 

When  the  chancre  assumes  a  phagedenic  cliaracler,  ]»c  directs  his  at- 
tention to  circumstances  which  may  induce  or  promote  this  lendoncy  ir- 
respective of  the  syphilitic  disease,  which  may  be  some  visceral  dorange- 
menty  a  cold,  damp  dwelling,  &c.  After  bestowing  proper  care  upon 
these,  and  using  nitrate  of  silver,  emollients,  anti-phlogistic  narcotics,  it' 
the  chancre  still  remains  stationary  or  progressively  advances,  he  eithej- 
applies  to  it  a  blister,  or  sprinkles  it  with  cantharides.  If  it  succeeds  a 
bdbo  be  frequently  fills  the  suppurating  cavity  witii  powdered  cantharides, 
afterward  dressing  with  the  aromatic  wine — in  lieu  of  the  wino  Acton 
uses  a  combination  of  decoct.  Querc.  and  tr.  Catechu.  Tiie  Ganlharides 
may  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  days  until  granulations  »|>pear. — 
Indurated  chancre  he  deems  deserving  very  particular  care.  Cauteriza- 
tion with  the  nitras  argenti  cannot  bo  relied  upon  to  euro  the  uIclt  becanfje 
it  does  not  extend  its  influence  beyond  its  limits,  its  local  ellect  is  howe- 
ver generally  salutary.  A  favorite  applicaticm  is  a  combinntion  of  calo- 
mel and  opium  combined  with- cerate.  But  in  this  form  of  the  discascHi*^ 
relies  very  much  on  the  internal  administration  of  mercurials  We  have 
purposely  avoided  alluding  to  this  remedy  before  in  order  to  prosonl  thr: 
general  views  of  Ricord  as  applicable  to  the  various  forms  wliicli  iho  j)rl 
mary  symptoms  may  ashume.  He  evidently  considers  n^orciiry  quite  un- 
necessary so  long  as  therjs  is  no  danger  of  constitutional  inteclion  fron; 
absorption,  in  the  phagedoonic  form,  in  most  cases  he  regards  its  opera- 
tions prejudicial,  yet  in  some  instances  it  exerts  good  etiects.  fie  docs 
not  therefore  resort  to  it  unless  other  measures  fail.  Also  where  the 
phagedeenic  ulcer  proceeds  to  a  gangrenous  form  ol  infiainniation  (a  va~ 
riety  we  have  not  before  alluded  to)  he  says  the  worst  results  sometimes 
follow  the  empirical  use  of  mercury.  These  cases  are  to  be. treated  for 
the  peculiar  form  of  inflammation  which  tlioy  involve,  overlooking  for  a 
time  the  primary  cause.  Afterward  the  chancre  is  to  bo  treated  upon  the 
ordinary  principles. 

If  we  rightly  apprehend  his  views  then,  he  does  not  believe  mercury 
to  be  required,  and  frequently,  if  not  generally  (^ontra-indir^^ued,  excepting 
in  cases  of  indiuraled  chancre.  This  form  of  chancre  our  r^^adcrs  will 
i^collect  is  observed  to  be  the  form  general ly  preceding  constltuuonali 
jfifection. 
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in  bringing  tho  systeni  under  the  influence  of  niercuriuk,  h^  pursuea 
liie  mildest  ])ossiblo  means.  iJe  usually  gives  the  profo^fodide  in  one 
grain  doses^  wUh  llyoscyamns  at  night,  live  hours  after  the  last  meal.  It  is 
lo  be  continuwi  uutil  tht-  induration  ceases  and  for  some  time  aftervmrd. 
Ho  does^  not  deem  it  necessary  to  salivate;  and  this  result  is  extremely 
i*are  at  tho  Venereal  Hospital. 

Tho  uso  of  mercury  in  syphilitic  diseases  is  a  matter  of  great  practical 
importance.  Its  indiscriminate  and  excessive  entployment  has  doubtleas 
been  a  source  of  great  evils,  and  the  serious  t'onsequencee  of  this  remedy 
hu  vc  Ijeen  often  confounded  with  tbe  effects  of  the  disease.  On  the  other 
4iarKi  the  advocates  of  the  non-mercurial  plan  have  carried  the  matter  to 
an  opposite  extreme.  There  isajusle  milieu  somewhere,  which  it  is  very 
dosimblo  to  ascertain.  If  the  views  of  Ricord  he  correct,  he  has  conferred 
groat  benefit  upon  this  branch  of  practice  by  indicating  the  circumstances 
which  denote  the  use  of  this  remedy,  and  those  under  which  its  use  is  un- 
necessary if  not  always  injurious.  Our  space  will  not  admit  of  com- 
mentaries or  we  should  have  more  to  say  on  this  head. 

€f  the  treatment  of  Buboes. — The  treatment  for  buboes  at  their  com- 
i^ienceinent  is  directed  to  tiie  prevention  of- their  further  progress.  For 
this  object  absolute  rest  and  the  anti-phlogistic  regimen  are  to  be  enjoined. 
In  addition  to  these,  Ricord  employs,  when  it  can  be  borne,  methodic 
compression  either  by  bandage  or  by  a  kind  of  truss  devised  for  this 
purpose.  This  measure  is,  we  imagine,  but  little  used  in  this  country. 
If  this  cannot  be  borne,  or  proves  ineffectual,  he  covers  tbe  tumor  with  a 
blister,  removes  the  epidermis,  and  places  on  the  denuded  skin  lint  dipped 
in  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  20  grs.  to  the  ounce,  which  is  allowed 
to  remain  two  or  three  hours.  Sulphate  of  Copper  2  or  3  drachms  to 
the  ounce,  may  be  substituted  for  the  corrosive  sublimate.  To  obtain  the 
desired  effect  an  eschar  must  be  produced  penetrating  part  of  the  dermis. 
This  method  of  treatment  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  buboes  following 
chancre  and  where  a  virulent  bubo  is  anticipated.  Where  they  are 
symptomatic  of  gonorrhoBa  or  nierely  sympathetic  of  chancre,  he  is 
satisfied  to  a[)ply  cold  lotions,  or  cataplasms,  leeches,  sedative  applications, 
and  rest,  in  conjunction  with  general  measures,  such  as  saline  cathartics 
and  low  diet 

When  suppuration  results  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  prevent 
it,  he  advises  to  give  exit  to  it  6o  soon  as  its  presence  is  positively  deter- 
mined. If  it  assume  the  character  of  chancre  he  applies  Pnlv.  cantharides 
as  already  mentioned. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  the  remedies  called  anti-eyphililic  (of 
which  mercury  is  the  chief)  they  are  indicated  by  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  in  chancre.  The  presence  of  a  bubo  does  not  constitute 
itself  an  indication  for  their  use.  Here  the  treatment  is  deducible  from 
the  pathology  which  the  reader  will  recollect  When  they  are  conjoined 
with  the  lymphatic  or  scrofulous  habit,  he  has  found  great  advantage 
from  tho  proto  iodide  of  iron  in  doses  of  ten,  twelve,  to  twenty  grains  per 
diem,  in  a  decoction  of  hops,  or  syrup  of  Gentian. 

Of  the  treatment  of  constitutional  Syphilis, — This  we  must  dismiss 
with  great  brevity,  not  only  because  we  have  already  occupied  as  much 
space  as  can  well  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
go  into  any  detail  without  taking  up  the  varknis  form&  of  secondary  and 
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tertiary  symptoms  seriatim,  which  would  involve  a  very  extended  analysis. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  his  general  principles  as  applicable  to  the 
various  affectioi.s  included  under  the  classes  called  secondary  and  tertiary, 
omitting  all  minor,  adjunctive  matters.  He  relies  upon  mercury  in 
Secondary  Syphilis  when  not  specially  contra  indicated  by  circumstances 
not  connected  with  the  Syphilitic  disease.  He  employs  generally  the 
proto-iodide  in  the  same  way  as  in  chancre.  Introduced  endermically  he 
deems  an  inferior  method,  excepting  when  the  bad  condition  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  will  not  admit  of  the  more  direct  method.  He  is  equally 
careful  to  avoid  salivation,  always  regarding  this  accident  as  an  evil. 

Sudorifics  he  thinks  have  been  too  much  lauded.  They  are  indicated 
when  mercury  cannot  be  administered  or  when  it  has  produced  ill  effects. 
But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  moral  medication  that  they  are  useful,  owing  to  the 
popular  confidence  placed  in  them.  In  that  condition  of  which  every 
practitioner  has  seen  specimens,  which  our  author  terms  SyphilophoMa^ 
in  which  the  patient  is  haunted  by  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  lingering 
in  the  system,  this  class  of  medicines  may  be  prescribed  under  the  appel- 
lation of  correctives,  depuratives,  or,  vulgarly,  purifiers  of  the  blood.  He 
gives  the  first  place  to  Sarsaparilla.  Guiacum  has  succeeded  best  in 
afiTections  of  the  osseus  system.  When  practicable  these  remedies  should 
be  given  in  the  form  of  tisanne  or  diet  drink. 

This  treatment  relates  to  the  secondary  symptoms.  In  the  tertiary  af- 
fections the  pathology  is  widely  different.  In  the  secondary  form,  to 
quote  his  language,  the  *'  virulent  cause  still  exists;  in  the  tertiary  it  is 
completely  transformed.''  The  principles  of  treatment  are  in  correspon- 
dence with  this  view  of  the  pathology.  The  specific  proximate  cause — 
whatever  it  be — no  longer  present  as  such  in  the  system,  the  specific  effi- 
cacy of  mercury  is  not  required  as  an  anti-syphilitic.  These  afi^ctions 
are  then  to  be  treated  upon  general  principles.  Mercury  is  usually  posi- 
tively prejudicial.  In  the  place  of  this  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  be 
employed,  and  this  may  be  resorted  to  with  as  much  confideiice  in  the 
tertiary  as  mercury  in  the  secondary  symptoms.  The  following  is  Ricord's 
method  of  using  this  remedy,  which  we  find  quoted  in  the  work  of  Acton.  ^ 
**  We  may  commence  with  a  dose  of  ten  grains  taken  daily  in  a  mixture^ 
for  which  I  give  the  following  formula:  Distilled  water,  ^  iii.  Iodide 
of  Potassium,  gr.  x.  Syrup  of  Poppies,  ^  i.  This  mixture  should  be 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  three  glasses  of  decoction  of  Sarsapa- 
rilla, or  some  bitter  infusion.  The  dose  may  then  be  augmented  by  ten 
grains  every  five  days  until  the  dose  of  a  hundred  grains  may  be  taken 
daily:  this  dose  I  have  rarely  exceeded." 

The  use  of  this  medicine  sometimes  produces  pains  or  uncomfortable 
sensations  in  the  stomach,  small  pustules  on  the  skin,  diuresis,  and  iodic 
intoxication,  character»ed  by  a  slight  uncertainty  in  the  voluntary  move- 
ments, some  subsultus  tendinum,  heaviness  in  the  head,  a  species  of  in- 
tellectual idleness  and  sometimes  slight  delirium. 

In  closing  this  analysis  we  must  confess  that  before  the  task  was  half 
performed,  we  had  regretted  its  commencement,  finding  that  within  the 
limits  to  which  we  were  restricted  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  works  and  to  the  subject.  Our  readers,  however,  will  of  course  ap- 
preciate  the  necessity  of  passing  over  all  points  with  a  brevity  inadequate 
(o  tbeir  merits,  of  omitting  entirely  many  topuas  of  more  or  less  interest 
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&Dd  importance,  and  of  repressing  the  disposition  to  add  to  the  length  of 
the  article  by  commentaries  of  our  own. 

The  work  of  Ricord  embraces  an  appendix  containing  a  list  of  the  for- 
mulas of  the  various  medicaments  used  in  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  des 
Vinireris^  which  for  the  practical  reader  is  especially  valuable. 
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CommaaicatedtortheBaffalo  MedicalJoanial,  by  F.  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 

Geneva  Medical  College. 


Palermo,  Sicily,  May  30. 

From  Mr«  Lester  and  his  accomplished  Lady,  I  parted  with  sincere 
regret.  Five  or  six  Americans  were  at  Genoa,  and  with  myself  they 
delayed  leaving  from  day  to  day,  because  Mr.  Lester  had  always  for 
them  some  new  engagement  of  interest  or  profit;  and  if  his  time  is  fore- 
ver occupied  by  idle  tourists,  he  must  charge  it  all  to  himself.  He  has 
made  his  house  an  "oasis,'^  at  least  so  it  was  to  me,  and  he  cannot  but 
expect  that  every  pilgrim  will  leave  it  with  reluctance. 

Waiting  for  a  favorable  wind  we  did  not  go  on  board  our  good  ship 
(Lincoln,  Capt.  Ellis,  of  Boston,)  until  2  P.  M.  As  '^compagnons  de 
voyage''  we  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.,  of  New- York,  and  Mr.  S.,  of  North- 
ampton: and  with  none  but  Yankees  about  us,and  with  the  stars  and  stripes 
floating  above  us,  we  all,  in  full  Congress  assembled,  declared  ourselves 
*^  free  and  independent: '^  after  which  we  sat  down  to  one  of  the  best  din- 
ners of  codfish  and  potatoes,  with  prime  Ohio  pork,  which  ever  a  hungry 
man  eat. 

At  four  o'clock  we  were  under  full  canvass,  and  as  we  were  just  lea- 
ving the  outer  mole,  Mr.  L.,  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Genoa,  called 
my  attention  to  a  small  church,  situated  almost  under  tho  southeastern 
wall  of  the  city,  where  daily  the  *'  illegitimates"  meet  for  prayer  and 
worship.  -Near  by  is  an  embankment,  quite  upon  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
*'where^'  says  Mr.  L.,  *'are  three  pits,  which  descend  and  communicate 
with  the  sea  below;  each  covered  with  a  trap  door.  Into  these  are  thrown 
in  open  day  those  who  die  in  the  Hospitals;  being  brought  thither  in  a 
rough  box,  without  lid,  with  merely  a  black  cloth  laid  over  them,  and 
this  of^en  sufficiently  displaced  as  they  pass  along  the  public  streets,  to 
expose  an  arm  or  a  knee  of  the  pauperis  corpse !  and  when  they  reach 
this  spot  they  remove  the  scanty  covering,  and  thrust  his  poor  bones 
headlong  adown  the  vault." 

May  23d. — All  day  we  have  lain  becalmed  in  sight  of  Elba;  indeed 
we  are  scarcely  a  league  from  shore,  which  at  this  distance  looks  bold, 
rocky  and  sterile.     ' 

May  24th. — Still  we  are  off  Elba,  and  if  the  winds  of  this  sea  were 
not  proverbially  fickle,  we  should  haul  down  the  long  boat  and  go  ashore. 
Most  of  the  day  I  have  spent  in  dissecting  '*  Portugese  Men  of  War," 
llie  "  Holuthuria  physalis^'  of  Naturalists,  We  had  caught  one  while 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  but  these  were  to  me  peculiar  in  being  united  by  a 
gelatinous  cord  side  and  side  with  each  other,  forming  thus  a  long  ^'fleet," 
varying  from  one  to  fifteen  yards  in  length — and  which  mi^Ut  h<&  \fc\\xv'5.\ 
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a  "Spanish  Armada,"  rather  than  a  '* Portugese  Man  of  War."     The 
Captain  has  proved  himself  remarkably  expert  in  capturing  these  little 
cruisers,  with'a  pail  and  rope,  and  I  have  had  about  me  most  of  the  day 
a  very  attentive  class  of  anatomical  students.     And  indeed  we  have  all 
been  surprised  at  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  this  lowest  order  of  animal 
creation.     It  is  a  gelatinous  sack,  f diaphanous,  about  2  inches  in  its  lon- 
gest diameter,  ovoid, — the  cavity  of  the  sack  being  filled  only  wiih  air. 
At  one  extremity  is  a  small  brown  spot,  quite  hard,  and  often  containing 
a  small  insect;  this  is  the  stomach.     Along  the  upper  part  of  the  **ani- 
mal"  is  a  fimbriated  membrane,   which  being  raised  serves  as  a  sail,  the 
color  of  which  when  in  the  water  is  of  a  fine  pink,  or  rather  iridescent. 
Again  along  the  lower  surface  are  numerous  long,  slender  filaments,  of 
a  light  blue  and  red  color,  and  which  are  said  to  sling  severely.     When- 
ever the  animal  was  touched  it  contracted  its  walls  violently,  and  this  it 
was  able  to  do  even  after  its  walls  were  entirely  slit  asunder. 

25th. — We  are  again  under  sail,  but  beating  against  a  sirocco — now 
ploughing  above  the  madrepores,  along  the  shores  of  Corsica — (the  coral 
fishery  was  once  here  a  considerable  trade)  now  coasting  the  isles  of  Pia- 
nosa  and  Monte  Christo. 

26th.* — The  blue  hills  of  Sardinia  have  scarcely  been  out  of  sight 
during  the  day.  The  wind  is  a  stout  nor-western  gale,  and  although  it 
comes  direct  from  the  shores  of  Sardinia,  whose  malaria  were  once 
deemed  so  fatal,  we  give  it  a  hearty  welcome,  since  it  tightens  the  can- 
vass and  steady's  the  keel  direct  for  Palermo. 

27th. — Last  night  we  were  all  summoned  on  deck  to  see  the  fires  of 
Stromboli,  nearly  70  miles  distant,  and  which  could  be  distinctly  seen 
giving  a  short  and  fitful  illumination  to  the  south  eastern  horizon.  Two 
thousand  years  or  more  this  mountain  has  daily  and  nightly  trimmed  its 
lamps  and  lifted  its  lights,  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach  to  those 
islands  within  whose  hollow  sides  Aeolus  locks  up  the  winds.  The  forge 
of  old  "Vulcan,"  although  no  farther  oflf  than  Stromboli,  could  not  be 
seen;  probably  it  was  concealed  by  the  intervening  islands. 

28th. — After  a  voyage  of  five  days  1  am  at  length  snugly  quartered  in 
the  second  story  of  the  *'  London  Hotel" — with  cold  glazed,  earthen 
floors  and  a  balcony  overhanging  the  piazza. 

Our  reception  at  the  custom  house  was  on  this  wise:  Being  placed 
upon  a  short  quay  between  the  building  and  the  sea,  ^^e  were  compelled 
to  wait  about  half  an  hour,  until  the  American  Consul,  Mr.  Masten,  had 
arrived.  A  dark  mustachoed  ofllicial  then  reached  a  long  pair  of  longs  at 
full  arms  length  across  the  iron  paling  for  the  Captain's  papers,  which 
were  immediately  thrown  into  a  large  sheet  iron  chest  filled  with  the 
smoke  of  burning  sulphur.  Fifteen  minutes  were  deemed  sufiicient  to 
kill  the  *'fomites,"  those  little  Levantines  who  are  accused  of  smuggling 
in  the  Plague;  at  least  they  were  so  far  disabled  that  the  officer  could 
DOW,  taking  the  papers  again  in  his  tongs,  approacl^  near  enough  to  read 
the  signatures  and  the  seals  without  danger.  The  result  was  satisfactory 
and  we  were  now  allowed  upon  the  presentation  of  our  several  passports, 
and  a  slight  inspection  of  luggage,  to  pass. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Mr.  Masten's,  where  I  have  spent  the  eve- 
ning very  pleasantly  with  a  small  company  of  his  friends — among  whom 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  his  family  physician,  Dr.  Salemi,  one  of  the 
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Surgeons  to  the  "  Spedale  Grande,"  who  is  here  quite  distinguished. — 
I  had  brought  letters  from  my  friend  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Boston  Medical 
Journal,  to  Dr.  Portal,  but  on  enquiring  after  him  I  was  told  by  Dr. 
Salemi  that  during  the  last  year  he  had  procured  the  a^ssassination  of  a 
rival  Surgeon  in  the  Hospital,  and  that  the  matter  having  become  public, 
he  was  so  much  **mortified"  that  he  fled  to  Girgenti,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island,  where  some  say  he  killed  himself,  some  believe  he  was 
assassinated,  others  believe  he  is  only  secreted.  Probably  he  was  assas- 
sinated, as  these  things  are  only  matters  of  course  here — his  widow  also 
is  in  town  and  wears  mourning.  I  was  warned  by  Mr.  Masten,  never, 
while  in  Sicily,  to  go  out  alone  after  dark. 

29th. — Have  been  with  Dr.  Salemi  to  the  **Grand  Hospital,"  contain- 
ing about  400  patients.  Dr.  Salemi  here  made  me  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Gogolguna,  the  chief  Surgeon,  and  three  Physicians — they  are  all  fine, 
intelligent  looking  men,  and  were  exceedingly  polite  in  showing  me  every 
thing  of  interest  in  their  several  wards.  The  circular  amputation  is 
generally  performed,  and  the  French  practice  in  the  closure  of  large 
wounds/ is  usually  adopted.  Many  cases  of  chronic,  indolent  ulcers — 
saw  none  treated  by  straps — generally  some  ointment,  over  which  a  dirty 
roller,  &;c.  Two  cases  of  **Lepra"  proper — not  here  considered  conta- 
gious, nor  incuralHe,  but  yielding  generally  to  medicated  baths,  regimen 
&c.;  looks  in  the  early  stage  much  like  ^^scabies."  Several  cases  of 
"Lepra  tuberculoma,"  covering  and  painfully  disfiguring  the  whole  fea- 
tures, were  shown  me;  also  a  few  cases  of  "Pellagra/'  which  is  howe- 
ver by  no  means  as  common  here  as  in  Lombardy.  Syphilis  abounds, 
and  is  treated  both  with  and  without  mercurials,  the  plan  being  eclectic. 
Intermittents  are  common  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Dr.  Gogolguna  informed  me  that  the  climate  of  Palermo  and  its  vicinity 
was  generally  considered  remarkably  healthy,  and  that  the  temperature 
was  even  and  agreeable,  being,  protected  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
sirocco  by  a  high  ampithealre  of  hills  on  the  south,  and  the  sea  softening 
the  winds  which  blow  from  the  north.  The  valley  in  which  Palermo 
stands,  is  the  "Aurea  Valle"  and  **Hortus  Sicilise  of  the  ancients — produ- 
cing nearly  all  the  plants  which  can  be  found  in  the  Tmpics.  Within 
three  miles  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  I  have  seen  orange,  lemon  and  olive 
groves — the  palm,  fig  and  date  tree — the  centaury  plant  growing  wild — 
the  black  pepper  tree — while  the  surface  of  the  earth  blooms  with  red 
poppies,  marigolds  and  a  thousand  other  gaudy  flowers. 

But  while  speaking  of  the  beauty,  fertility  and  general  salubrity  of  this 
spot,  (being  especially  fitted  for  a  tuberculous  patient,)  I  must  not  forget 
the  fearful  visitations  of  the  plague  to  which  it  has  been  from  time  to  time 
subjected,  nor  the  later  scourge  of  the  Eastern  Cholera  in  1837,  to  which 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  then  American  Consul,  was  one  of  the  first  victims, — 
when  from  a  population  of  200,000,  40,000,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
were  swept  off;  until  there  was  neither  room  nor  time  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  they  were  carried  out  and  piled  in  large  heaps  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Pelligrino.  Placed  here,  as  I  suppose,  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the 
patron  Saint  of  Palermo,  *»Sania  Rosalia,"  whose  gilded  grotto  is  at  tlie 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  in  honor  of  whom  once  a  year  the  citizens 
celebrate  a  great  festival.  Santa  Rosalia  was  the  young  and  beautiful 
niece  of  "William  the  Good,"  when  in  11 59  she  retu^\a\V:\%  ^^NXCiVi 
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end  her  life  as  a  Monastic.  And  more  than  once  has  this  fair  Saint,  when 
her  bones  have  been  carried  three  times  in  solemn  procession  about  the 
city,  rescued  its  inhabitants  from  the  ravages  of  the  plague. 

On  leaving  the  Hospital  my  attention  was  called  to  a  fresco  painting 
on  the  walls  of  the  principal  Court,  underneath  an  arcade,  representing 
"Death  on  the  pale  Horse."  It  is  now  much  broken  and  defaced,  but  the 
white  horse,  mounted  by  a  skeleton,  is  easily  traced.  Underneath  is  the 
following  inscription:  **  O  mors  quam  amara  est  tua."  It  was  painted 
by  Antonio  Grescenzio,  and  is  evidently  many  centuries  old;  and  as 
West  is  known  to  have  visited  Palermo  before  he  executed  his  great 
work  bearing  the  same  name,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  took  the  hint 
from  this  painting,  yet  in  my  opinion  he  has  infinitely  improved  upon 
the  old  master. 

80th. — Returning  to-day  from  Monreale,  I  stopped  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Capuchins,  about  a  mile  outside  the  southwestern  gate.  The  Capu- 
chins are  a*class  of  Monks  who  live  by  begging  solely,  and  are  seen  every 
where  in  the  streets  of  Palermo,  with  bare  feet,  bare  and  bald  heads,  long 
beards,  coarse  brown  cloaks  secured  to  the  waist  by  a  rope,  and  with  a 
greasy,  filthy  looking  bag,  containing  fragments  of  food.  They  live 
however  in  a  large  and  princely  building. 

Francesco,  my  guide,  having  made  application  to  visit  the  Catacombs 
at  the  principal  door  of  the  Convent,  we  were  led  by  one  of  the  brethren 
carrying  a  lighted  taper,  through  the  chapel  and  down  a  pair  of  stone 
steps  into  a  suit  of  long  stone  corridoi*s,  or  subterranean  galleries;  of 
which  I  believe  there  are  five,  containing  altogether,  I  was  told,  about 
6,000  mummies.  All  the  members  of  the  order  are  entitled  to  a  burial 
here,  and  also  such  other  good  Catholics  as  pay  for  the  privilege.  For  a 
shelf  or  a  niche  the  charge  is  about  four  dollars,  and  for  drying  about 
one  dollar.  The  bodies  are  dried  by  laying  them  in  a  small  stone  vault* 
of  which  there  are  many  along  the  galleries,  and  keeping  them  closely 
locked  during  six  months.  They  are  then  removed,  and  their  friends,  if 
they  have  any,  clothe  them  according  to  their  fancy,  and  deposit  them, 
if  females,  upon  a  shelf  with  the  face  toward  the  spectator,  or  if  they 
are  males,  they  are  placed  in  the  upright  posture  against  the  wall,  and 
properly  secured  in  place.  Thus  as  you  pass  through  the  long  dark 
vaults,  you  walk  between  rows  of  cowled  capuchins  and  more  gaily  man- 
tled citizens,  with  glaring  sockets,  and  fallen  jaws,  and  black  and  moul- 
dering faces,  looking  like  the  royal  guard  of  his  Majesty,  the  King  of 
the  Infernal  Uegions.  The  dress  of  the  females  is  often  exceedingly 
fantastic;  one  is  clad  in  a  rich  silk  gown  with  an  embroidered  belt  of  a 
difierent  color,  secured  with  a  gold  buckle — on  her  wrists  are  handsome 
bracelets,  and  upon  her  feet  a  pair  of  pink  satin  slippers,  while  her 

'  mummified  face  is  tastefully  set  off  with  a  lace  cap  and  pink  rosettes. — 
Francisco  has  lately  deposited  one  of  his  own  children  here,  a  daughter^ 
aged  7  years;  and  with  much  emotion  he  conducted  me  to  the  disgusting 
object,  which,  he  said,  was  once  a  beautiful  child — he  adjusted  the  little 
cap  and  replaced  afiectionately  a  stray  lock  of  the  black  hair,  crossing 
himself  meanwhile  and  ejaculating  a  short  prayer  for  her  deliverance  from 
purgatory. 

The  Capuchin  who,  accompanied  us  was  exceedingly  attentive  and. 

atnusingj   bursting  now  and  then  into  a  broad  laugh,  as  he  showed  us 
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«pine  of  the  upright  bodies  whose  heads  had  fallen  off— or  those  whose 
lower  jaws  were  much  dropped,  in  one  of  which  was  a  tongue,  curled  up 
und  dried  like  ham.     The  label  attached — all  are  labelled,  the  label  an- 
nouncing the  name,  profession,  rank  and  time  of  death — informed  us  that 
he  died  in  the  year  1693,  according  to  which  he  should  have  been  removed 
from  his  present  position  to  the  general  receptacle  under  the  pavements, 
last  year  ;   since  it  is  a  rule  that  the  bodies  shall  be  thus  exposed  for  the 
benefit  of  their  friends,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  after  that  they 
shall  be  buried.     Another  body  was  shown  us  which  during  life  had  held 
communication  with  Angels  I-:— But  the  most  wonderful  thipg  of  all,  and 
which  has  become  of  late  a  source  of  no  small  revenue  to  the  treasury  of 
these  shrewd   beggars,  is  yet  to  be  seen.     Behind  a  wire  screen,  in  a 
niche,  is  placed  the  body  of  Signer  and  Conte  D'Americo  Amari,  who 
di^d  in  1766.     On  his  right  (without  the  screen)  is  the  body  of  his  son, 
and  on  his  left  the  body  of  his  grandson,  the  latter  having  died  in  1838, 
and  now  there  is  a  miracle !     **For  all"  says  the  Capuchin  **who  have 
fevers,  and  come  here,  and  touch  three  limes  either  of  these  bodies  are 
certainly  cured  !"     "  Is  it  so  V^  said  I.     "  How  do  you  know  that  ?" — 
'*  Because"  replied  the  Capuchin,  "I  see  them  cured  myself  almost  every 
tJay."     "How  many  have  you  seen  cured?"  I  enquired.     **At  least  five 
hundred,""  -said  he  gravely.    • 

When  we  were  leaving  the  gate  of  the  Convent  we  met  without, 
several  miserable,  sickly  looking  lazzarones,  who  were  waiting,  they  said, 
♦Ho  be  cured  of  their  fevers.'^ 
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Reform. — In  pursuance  of  the  intentions  expressed  under  this  captiozk 
in  our  last  number,  we  proceed  to  indulge  some  observations  on  the  means 
and  ends  of  reform  in  view  of  the  approaching  National  Convention. 
The  -first  object,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  secured,  is  a  permanent  organvca" 
Hon.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  convention  sitting  only  a  few  days, 
can  mature  and  carry  into  efiect  a  complete  system  of  medical  reform. 
It  may  settle  some  important  principles,  and  enter  upon  incipient 
measures,  but  to  perfect  plans,  and  carry  them  into  thorough  execution, 
will  require  time,  and  successive  sessions.  A  single  convention,  simply  to 
compare  views,  and  pass  resolutions  recommending  certain  improvements, 
aad  disproving  certain  evils  and  abuses,  would  amount  to  nothing.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  permanently  organized  Congress,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
|)rofession  of  our  whole  country,  empowered  by  general  consent  to  take 
into  custody  the  character  and  interests  of  the  protession.  The  general 
regulation  of  medical  education,  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
medical  profession,  should  be  vested  in  this  congress.  Subordinate  to  this 
congress,  and  standing  to  it  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  as  the  State 
legislatures  do  to  the  general  government  of  the  United  States,  we  would 
have  an  association  k»r  each  State.  Members  of  the  latter  should  be 
chosen  by  the  profession  in  difierent  districts  after  some  regular  and 
uniform  principle  of  representation,  which  should  be  prescribed  by  the 
National,  Medical  Congress.  State  Associations  might  meet  annually. 
The  National  Congress  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
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leas:  until  matter  beoor.:e  s-:>  bad  that  :he  public,  at  last,  are  led  to  see 
the  necessitv  of  afford:n£rpro>?r  encouragement  and  protection  in  consid- 
eration  of  its  own  interests.     This  period  will  Drobablv  not  soon  arrive. 
Bu:  with  proper  interest  and  edbrt  0!i  the  part  of  the  profession  through- 
out the  country,  such  an  attempt  need  not  fail.     Le;  the  profession  see  to 
it  that  delegates  are  appointed,  and  such  delegates  as  they  would  desire 
to  lesrislateon  this  subject ;  let  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  be  present  at 
the  convention  he  shared  by  contribuiinsr  to  defray  their  expenses ;  let 
the  subject  be  discussed  at  local  assf»ciations,  so  that  delegates  will  go 
prepared  to  represent,  faithiuUy,  the  wishes  of  their  constituents — and, 
lor  one,  we  have  every  con6dence  that  this  movement  will  result  in 
iminoasureable  good.     VVe  will  not,  and  cannot  believe  but  that  the 
nu\iioal  pivfeission  of  our  country  have  the  ability  and  disposition  to 
accomplish  every  thing  desirable  relating  to  reform,  and  that  confidence 
in  the  actual  existence  of  these  requisites  for  success,  and  the  conviction 
thai  tho  opportunity  tor  their  tacoessful  exercise  now  presents  itself,  are 
all  that  is  necessary. 

The  importance  which  we  aifcich  to  the  foregoing  views  will  sufficiently 
account  lor  giving  to  them  Precedence.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  are 
some  of  the  important  objects  a^j  methods  of  reform  which  are  lo  be 
provided  for  in  the  institution  of  ^  voluntary,  representative  government 
such  as  we  have  endwored  to  sh^^^^  ^^^^i.  These  are,  of  course, 
iBvohed  in  the  neoesMty  or  propriety  of  ^^\^  an  organiaation.     We 
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Bhall,  therefore,  in  this  and  succeediDg  numbers  give  the  views  which 
have  resulted  from  what  reflection  we  have  bestowed  upon  the  subject. 

A  prime  object  should  be  to  encourage  scientific  investigations,  and 
endeavor  to  develops  and  cultivate  American  medical  literature.  These 
ends  could  be  attained  by  instituting  prizes,  appointing  Committeea  or 
individuals  to  perform  spefbtfic  duties,  receiving  and  publishing  among  its 
transactions  voluntary  communications  of  sterling  value.  The  latter 
should  be  subjected  to  rigid  examination  by  a  competent  tribunal  before 
being  accepted,  so  that  the  honor  of  being  recommended  for  publication 
should  be  a  reward  for  successful  efforts,  and  a  stimulus  to  active  compe- 
tition for  it.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  evils  aflTecting  the  character 
of  the  profession  in  our  country,  is  the  absence  of  any  encouragement 
of  national  medical  literature. 

Publishers,  with  business-like  caution,  prefer  to  reprint  imported  works 
which  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  rather  than  risk  the  uncertain- 
ly attending  the  publication  of  those  whose  merits  are  to  be  tested.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  greater  portion  of  our  medical  literature  comes 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  editorial  appendages  to  foreign  works.  The  want 
of  a  national  literature  has  begotten  a  want  of  confidence  in  our  writers, 
unless  they  have  attained  great  distinction  as  teachers  or  practitioners. 
Look  into  the  libraries  of  our  medical  men,  and  see  how  few  are  the 
standard  American  works  compared  with  those  republished  from  Britain, 
France  and  Germany  !  Are  there  not  members  in  the  profession  in  this 
country  possessed  of  sufficient  abilities,  industry  and  ambition  to  contri- 
bute more  than  has  hitherto  been  done  toward  a  medical  literature  of 
our  own  ?  We  believe  in  the  affirmative  to  this  inquiry  ;  and  that  the 
secret  of  the  poverty  of  the  literature  of  the  profession  lies  in  the  want 
of  encouragement,  and  the  disadvantages  of  competition  with  imported 
publications.  We  say,  thdn,  let  a  national  association  if  it  be  formed,  take 
into  consideration  the  best  methods  of  fostering  and  rewarding  with 
honorable  distinctions,  scientific  investigations,  and  meritorious  ef&rts  of 
our  own  countrymen. 

Should  a  permanent  organization  be  effected  embracing,  among  others, 
the  object  of  which  we  are  speaking,  we  should  hope  soon  to  see  a  national 
institution  occupying  a  position  like  that  of  the  Academy  of  France, 
composed  of  the  most  able  members  of  the  profession,  developing  the 
scientific  resources  of.  our  country,  and  enabling  the  profession  to  be 
properly  represented  in  the  eyes  of  other  countries.  The  influence  of 
such  an  institution  upon  the  profession  in  our  country  would  be  incalcu- 
lably beneficial.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  mere  success  as  a  practi- 
tioner does  not  always  afford  sufficient  stimulus  for  the  best  ener- 
gies of  an  active  intellect,  and  beyond  the  local  reputation  of  being  ^a 
skilful  practitioner,  (a  reputation  often  acquired  by  the  ignorant  empiric) 
what  distinctions  does  our  profession  ofier  to  the  ambitious  aspirant  I — 
nothing,  save  the  position  of  a  teacher,  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
how  much  eclat  belongs  to  this  position.  The  consequence  is  what  might 
be  expected,  and  what  is  daily  observed,  that  medicine  is  not  chosen  as  af- 
fording an  equal  field  for  distinction  with  the  other  professions,  and  many 
who  enter  it,leave  it  for  pursuits  in  which  greater  eminence  is  to  be  gaiaed 
by  less  labor  and  time.  Let  It  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  we 
would  elevate  ambitious  motives  above  those  of  a  higher  nature,  spnngiag 
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from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  from  philanthropy.  We  speak  of  things  as  they^ 
are.  The  former^  although  secondary,  are  certainly  not  unworthy,  and 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  repressed.  And  we  believe  that  if  more 
avenues  were  opened  to  merited  honors  in  the  medical  profession  in  this 
country,  a  great  amount  of  talent  and  effort  would  be  invited  to  it  which 
now  seeks  other  departments  of  effort,  energies  and  abilities  hitherto 
dormant  would  be  awakened  to  vigorous  activity,  and  the  character  and 
usefulness  of  the  profession  correspondingly  advanced. 

We  should,  also,  in  progress  of  time,  hope  to  see  arise  under  the 
auspices  of  this  national  institution,  a  school  embracing  extensive  and 
minute  instruction  in  all  the  departments  and  specialties  of  medical 
science,  and  of  its  subsidiary  branches.  Thi-s  school  should  afford 
opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  any  subject  independently  of,  or  in 
conjunction  with  others,  according  to  the  taste,  or  ability  of  the  student. 
To  be  a  professor  in  this  higher  school  should  be  the  highest  post  of 
honor.  It  should  be  open  to  free  competition,  and  the  choice  made  after 
some  method  analogous  to  the  French  system  of  concours.  In  this  way 
opportunity  and  encouragement  would  be  afforded  for  profound  attain- 
ments in  every  division  of  our  science.  We  might  dwell  long  on  this, 
as  on  various  other  points,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  draw  our  remarks 
to  a  close.  We  are  well  aware  that  there  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
schemes  of  this  magnitude  which  will  not  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  the 
reader — all  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  money :  zealous  effort 
alone  will  not  suffice.  In  our  country  we  labor  under  a  disadvantage 
which  we  are  mortified  to  confess  is  not  experienced  in  countries  whose 
forms  of  government  are  less  liberal  in  their  fundamental  principles  than 
ours.  Despotic  governments  are  frequently  profuse  in  their  provisions 
for  scientific  objects.  Ours,  especially  with  regard  to  medical  science, 
has  given  little  occasion  to  expect  munificent  assistance.  A  national 
organization,  such  as  we  have  delineated,  ought  to  be  liberally  endowed 
by  the  general  government.  Would  that  the  Smithsonian  bequest  might 
be  appropriated  to  this  object !  As  to  what  could  be  expected  from  this 
source,  or  what  could  be  accomplished  without  it,  others  can  judge  better 
than  ourselves.  We  have  confidence  in  the  principle  that  what  ought  to 
he  done  can  he  done.  Let  the  work  be  commenced  on  a  scale  broad 
enough  to  comprise  all  that  is  desirable,  and  let  us  in  our  day  do  what  we 
can  to  complete  it,  leaving,  at  least,  an  exampje  to  incite  to  farther 
exertions  those  who  are  to  follow  us  ! 

We  reserve  remarks  on  the  subject  of  medical  education  for  our  next 
number. 


On  the  Effects  of  Conium  Maculatum — 8purious  Medicines. — In  the 
first  No.  of  our  Journal  we  adduced  a  statement  contained  in  a  report 
by  Dr.  Woodward,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  that  the  Conium  Maculatum  to 
produce  any  effects,  must  be  given  in  doses  of  *^0  or  40  grains,  or  more. 
tn  our  5th  No.  we  quoted  a  series  of  experiments  by  Pliny  Earl,  M.  D., 
which  tended  to  confirm  this  statement.  The  dose,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Dispensatories,  is  from  8  to  4  grains.  In  commenting  on  the  above 
communications  we  intimated  that  the  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  extracts  employed  by  these  gentlemen  were 
improperly  prepared,  or  had  become  nearly  inert.     It  would  surely  be 
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surprising,  if,  in  the  long  experience  of  the  profession  with  this  drug,  it 
should  not  have  been  before  discovered  that  the  doses  usually  administer- 
ed ^re  entirely  without  efiect.  The  explanation  which  we  suggested  is 
sustained  by  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Fountain,  of  Somers,  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  are  contained  in  the  January.  No.  of  the  Am. 
Jour.  Med.  Sciences.  Dr.  F.  prepared  the  extract  with  which  his  expe- 
riments were  made  himself,  and  employed  it  while  in  a  fresh  state.  The 
effects  of  twelve  grains  which  he  administered  to  himself  were  very 
decided,  causing  dimness  of  vision,  ocular  spectra,  numbness  and  stiffness 
in  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  incomplete  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities.  The  pulse  was  soft  and  full,  but  not  accelerated. 
These  effects  continued  more  or  less  through  the  day.  Afterwards,  four 
grains  given  to  a  patient,  produced  unpleasant  effects.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  alluded  to  for  more  full  details.  The  writer  dedu- 
ces from  his  observations  the  importance  of  using  well  prepared  and  fresh 
extracts.  He  advises  that  practitioners  prepare  it  for  themselves,  as  the 
plant  grows  luxuriantly  through  the  country,  or,  at  least,  that  they  see  to 
it  that  Druggists  provide  themselves  with  a  veritable  article. 

This  Subject  suggests  that  of  spurious  medicines  generally.     We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  drugs  with  which  practi- 
tioners are  supplied,  and  which  are  dispensed  by  apothecaries,  are  defi- 
cient in  purity,    either  from   imperfect    preparation,    or  adulteration. 
The  editor  of  the  New-York  Journal,  in  the  number  for  September  last, 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  an  expose  of  some  startling  facts  in 
his  possession  on  this  subject.     It  has  not,  however,  as  yet  appeared  ; 
but  we  trust  he  has  not  relinquished  his  intention.      The  profession 
generally  are  doubtless,not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  imposition  is 
carried  on,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  the  facts  should  be  known  both 
by  the  profession  and  the  public.     The  responsibility  lies  both  with  drug- 
gists and  physicians.     The  former  may  not  be  competent  to  determine  the 
purity  of  the  articles  which  they  vend  ;  and  the  latter  seldom  take  pains 
to  do  so.     We  refer  now  particularly  to  those  practitioners  who  dispense 
medicines  to  their  patients,   as   is  generally   the  case  except  in  large 
cities.     We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Physicians  not  only  omit  the  duty  of 
close  examination  of  the  quality  of  the  medicines  they  use,  but  some- 
times obtain  those  of  an  inferior  quality,   knowingly,  because  they  can 
be  purchased  at   a  cheaper  rate.     We  have  been  told  by  Druggists  that 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  articles  of  an  inferior  quality  to  suit  this  class 
of  customers.     This  abominable  practice  cannot  be  reprehended  in  too 
severe  terms.     What  ideas  can  such  persons  have  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  their  obligations  to  their  patients !     For  the  honor  of  the 
profession  we  trust  such   instances  are  not  numerous  ;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  habitual  inattention  to  the  selection  of  medicines  is 
quite  common. 

The  importance  of  precise  and  uniform  properties  in  medicinal  sub- 
stances is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration.  Established  principles  of 
therapeutics,  and  the  practical  precepts  of  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion, as  a  matter  of  course,  are  based  upon  them.  In  proportion  to  their 
variableness,  scientific  observations,  and  individual  experience  involve 
incongruities  and  errors.  Doubtless  it  is  to  this  source  that  much  of 
the  discrepancy  of  facts  appertaining  to  different  medical  records  and 
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opinions  is  to  be  attributed.  The  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  thitf 
point  always  imposes  the  uecessity  of  a  conditional  acknowledgement  of 
deductions  from  the  trial  of  remedies,  if  adequate  testimony  of  the 
purity  of  the  medicines  be  not  at  the  same  time  given.  These  consider- 
ations, the  force  of  which  is  sufficiently  apparent,  assuredly  make  the 
subject  one  of  great  moment.  Our  contemporary  of  the  New- York 
Journal  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  broaching  it,  and  if  he  will  prose- 
cute his  intention  as  announced,  he  will  render  a  most  valuable  service  to 
the  profession,  to  science  and  humanity. 

The  practical  question  comes  up  in  connection  with  these  remarks* 
how  can  the  evils  referred  to  be  remedied  and  effectually  prevented  ? 
The  observance  of  greater  caution  on  the  part  of  conscientious  apoth- 
ecaries and  physicians  will  do  much,  but  this  is  not  all,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
that  the  subject  demands.     The  truth  is,  it  is  a  subject  in  which  Legisla- 
tion ought  to  interfere,  and  protect  the  safety  and  interest  of  the  public, 
by  establishing  properly  qualified  inspectors  of  medicines,   and  imposing 
high   penalties  for  vending  or  dispensing   drugs  which  have  not  passed 
the  ordeal  of  a  thorough  examination.     The  public  see  the  propriety  of 
making  necessary  articles  of  food,   and  even  some   luxuries   subject   to 
inspection  before  sale ;  but  concerning  medicines,  with  regard  to  which 
most  persons  can  exercise  no  discrimination  whatever  ,  the  necessity  of 
some  legal  precautions  has  never  been  recognised.     Are  not  the  dangers 
to  which  the   public  is  exposed  from  inert  and  adulterated  drugs  quite 
as  great  as  from  poor  flour,  pork,  fish  or  tobacco  ?     It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  an  efibit  to  induce  legislators  to  act  in  this  matter  for  the 
public  weal  would  be  successful.     We  should  perhaps  be  accused  of  some 
sinister  motives — some  scheme  of  monopoly.     It  remains  then  to  enquire 
if  the  Profession  cannot  do  something,  without  the  aid  of  Legislation,  to 
correct  the  evils  which  now  exists.     It  appears  to  us  that  if  this  matter 
were  to  be  taken  up  by  the  national  convention,  or  by  the  permanent 
association,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  grow  out  of  this  convention , 
commissioners  might  be  appointed  in  our  larger  cities,   under  whose 
supervision  medicines  should  pass,  and  it  should  be  recommended  to  the 
profession  generally  to  repudiate  all  drugs  which  had  not  received  their 
sanction.    This  plan  would  promote  the  interests  both  of  practitioners 
and  respectable  druggists,  and  both  would,  we  conceive,  readily  fall  in  with 
it.    The  detailed  provisions  necessary  to  carry  this  improvement  into 
effect,  we  will  not  now  consider.     Perhaps  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  successful  operation  which  do  not  occur  to  us.     We  give  the 
idea  as  it  heus  suggested  itself  without  having  bestowed  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject  lengthened  reflection.     Possibly  legislation  might  be  more 
amenable  to  the  public  welfare  than  we  anticipate,  but  here  a  difficulty 
would  arise  in  a  want  of  co-operation  or  uniformity  in  different  states. 
Since  none  can  doubt  the  great  importance  of  the  object,  whatever  may 
be  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  most  readily  and  effectually  obtained,  we 
trust  some  good  may  follow  the  effort  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession toward  it. 


A  new  remedy  for  Gout  and  Rheumatism, — Doct.  T.  H.  Buckler,  of 
Baltimore,  in  the  Jan.  No.  of  the  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  propounds  a 
new  remedy  for  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  viz. — ^the  phosphate  of  Ainmonia. 
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Dr.  B.  was  led  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  by  bypdthelical  reasoning,  based 
Upon  the  chemical  composition  of  this  salt,  and  the  supposed  pathology 
oF  these  diseases.  His  views  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  following  extract: 
*•  Taking  i«to  account  these  two  prominent  facts,  namely,  the  excess  of 
lithic  acid  found  in  the  urine  ai  the  period  of  convalescence  from  an  attack 
of  acute  gout  or  Rheumatism,  and  the  subsequent  deposit  of  soda  and 
lime  in  the  white  tissues,  it  occurred  to  me  that  during  the  existence  of 
these  diseases,  the  lithic  acid  might  exist  in  the  blood  in  a  state  of  combi- 
nation with  soda  and  lime  in  the  form  of  insoluble  compounds,  which  the 
kidneys  and  skin  refuse  to  eliminate.  If,  then,  any  agent  could  be  found 
capable  of  decomposing  the  lithates  of  soda  and  lime  existing  in  the  blood, 
and  of  forming  in  their  stead  two  soluble  salts,  which  would  be  voided  by 
ihe  kidneys  and  skin,  we  should  thereby  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  fibrin  in 
the  blood,  the  symptomatic  fever,  and  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion, wherever  seated,  which  have  been  excited  by  the  presence  of  these 
«alts.  It  occurred  to  me  that  phosphate  of  Ammonia  might  be  the  agent 
provided  it  could  be  given  in  doses  suflicient  to  answer  the  end  without 
producing  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  If  our  theory  were  true,  phosphate 
of  Ammonia  seemed  to  be  the  proper  re-agent,  for  it  would  form  in  place 
of  the  insoluble  lithate  of  soda,  two  soluble  salts,  thei  phosphate  of  soda 
which  is  remarkably  soluble,  and  the  lithate  of  aimmonia  which  is  also 
soluble,  and  both  capable  of  being  readily  passed  by  the  skin  and  kidneys. 
The  excess  of  uric  acid  would  thus  be  got  rid  of  in  the  form,  of  lithate  of 
ammonia ;  and  the  soda,  floating  in  the  round  of  the  circulation  (instead 
of  being  deposited,  as  it  were,  like  an  alluvial  formation  in  the  substance 
of  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tissues,)  would  be  taken  up  by  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  eliminated  from  the  circulation.'' 

Thirteen  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  remedy  appeared  to  exert 
considerable  potency  in  curing  these  diseases.  Five  of  the  cases  were 
observed  by  Dr.  Buckley,  five  by  Dr.  Frick,  and  three  by  Dr.  Power. 
The  formulas  in  these  cases  varied  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of 
the  salt  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water,  the  dose  being  a  table 
spoonful  every  six  hours.  The  effect  of  the  remedy  upon  the  urinary 
secretion  was  to  cause  the  lithic  acid  to  disappear  if  it  were  previously 
present ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  present,  the  urine  continued  limpid  and 
free  from  precipitate  of  any  kind  through  ccmvalescence. 

Dr.  B.  does  not  propose  it  as  an  exclusive  remedy,  but  to  be  employed 
in  conjunction  with  bleeding,  general  and  topical,  anodynes,  &c.,  accor^ 
ding  to  the  symptoms. 

Dr.  B.  has  also  prescribed  it  in  chronic  rheumatism  pretty  extensively, 
and  with  much  more  relief  than  from  any  of  the  usual  remedies.  He 
also  feels  much  confidence  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  agent  for 
dissolving  the  uric  acid  calculus ;  but  he  has  not  had  any  opportunity 
of  testing  iis  efficacy  in  this  affection. 

We  have  read  this  communication  with  much  interest.  It  seems  now 
pretty  well  established,  that  the  pathology  of  gout  and  rheumatism 
mvolves  especially  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  The  abundant 
secretion  of  lithic  acid,  particularly  as  coincident  with  convalescence, 
and  the  deposit  of  the  lithate  of  soda  in  the  fibrous  tissues  constituting 
the  chalky  concretions  of  gout,  would  indicate  that  the  undue  formation 
of  this  acid  was  the  chief  humoral  difficulty,  giving  rise  to  the  febrile 
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disturbance,  and,  perhaps,  by  some  unknown  mode  of  action,  to  the  pre" 
dominance  of  fibrin  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease.  This  view  of  the  pathology  is  sustained  by  the  mode  of  action  of 
those  remedies  which  have  been  found  most  efficaceous — such  as  mercu- 
rials,  colchicum,  nitrate  of  potash  and  the  iodide  of  potassium.  They  all 
exert  their  influence  especially  on  the  emunctories — particularly  the  skin 
and  urinary  organs.  Mere  a  priori  reasoning  will  not,  however,  suffice 
in  therapeutics ;  and  the  writer  accordingly  has  collected  facts  before 
announcing  his  supposed  discovery.  The  number  of  facts  must  be  ex- 
tended before  any  positive  conclusions  can  be  deduced.  This  we  hope 
will  be  done,  more  especially  since  these  diseases  are  among  the  opprO' 
hria  of  our  science. 

We  commend  the  article  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  from  the  gen- 
eral views  which  it  contains.  In  common  with  the  writer,  we  look 
forward  to  practical  results  from  the  present  application  of  analytical 
chemistry  to  the  fluids  of  the  body  in  health  and  disease,  which  will  very 
materially  aflect  the  condition  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.  We  believe 
the  time  will  come  when  forms  of  disease  now  intelligible  only  in  their 
effects  will  be  intimately  understood ,  the  operation  of  remedies  whose 
virtues  have  been  ascertained  by  empirical  experience,  explained,  and 
medicine  become  a  truly  rational  art.  If  we  do  not  anticipate  too  much 
from  organic  chemistry,  the  ultra*vitalists  and  solidists  will  shortly  be  left 
far  behind  in  the  progressive  advancement  of  our  science. 


Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  by  Wm.  A,  Guy,  M,  J3.,  Cantab,  etc, — First  Ame- 
rican edition,  u>ith  luftes  and  additions,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  J),,  etc.,  1  voLS  mo, 
700  pp. 

The  advantage  of  being  familiar  with  the  various  subjects  embraced  in 
Forensic  Medicines,  or  medical  jurisprudence,  is  frequently  not  fully 
appreciated  until  the  practitioner  is  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  investi- 
gate or  testify  in  a  medico-legal  case  involving  great  responsibility.  Then, 
if  thb  department  of  medical  science  have  been  neglected, the  practitioner 
is  oflen  made  to  experience  proofs  of  its  necessity  which  are  as  mortify- 
ing as  convincing.  We  are  all  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  we  can  only  escape  responsibility  by  pleading  ignorancot 
or  must  pronounce  opinions  upon  which  depend  property,  character  and 
even  life.  In  view  of  the  considerations  no  medical  man  should  be  with- 
out one  or  more  standard  treatises  on  this  branch.  That  of  Prof.  Beck 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  complete,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  just  pride 
to  the  profession  of  this  country  that  one  of  its  members  should  have 
produced  a  work  which  is  respected  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  other 
countries,  not  less  than  in  our  own.  Inasmuch  as  we  desire  to  see  the  me- 
dical literature  of  our  country  developed  and  cherished,  in  so  far  as  we 
could  exert  an  influence  it  would  be  to  give  in  all  cases  preference  in  our 
patronage  to  American  publications,  provided  they  are  not  inferior  in 
merit  The  work  of  Beck  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  Physician 
who  can  afibrd  to  purchase  it.  Other  treatises,  however,  may  advanta- 
geously be  added,  or  in  case  of  the  necessity  of  bein^  governed  by  the  res 
angusta^  those  substituted  which  are  aflbrded  at  a  cheaper  price.  The 
work  whose  title  page  is  prefixed,  has  lately  been  issued  from  the  press  of 
Harper  &  Brothen,  New-York  «—*-It  presents  a  comprehensive  summary 
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f}i  thenmpoftant  facts  and  principles  involved  in  the  various  classes  of 
medico-legal  questions,  omitting  the  discussion  of  points  which  possess 
interest  in  a  literary  point  of  view  only,  and  devoting  attention  to  what 
is  of  direct  practical  utility.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  serve  as  a  text-book,  or  manual  for  the  practitioner,  and  as 
such,  we  cordially  recommend  it.  The  office  of  editorship  in  this 
instance  bas  not  been  merely  a  nominal  one.  The  extensive  additions 
contributed  by  Dr.  Lee  constitute  it,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  Ameri- 
can work.  These  are  not  less  interesting  and  valuable  than  the  context^ 
and  are  adapted  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  typographical  appearance  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers  j 
and  its  price  ($3,00)  considering  its  size  and  execution  is  extremely 
reasonable.  

Appointment  of  Delegates  to  the  National  Convention;* — We  learn 
that  the  State  Society  at  the  late  session  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
appointing  delegates  to  attend  the  convention,  designating  two  in  each 
senatorial  district,  and  limiting  their  selection  to  the  list  of  permanent 
members  of  the  Society.  We  are  sorry  to  find  fault  so  soon  with  any 
thing  pertaining  to  a  movement  to  which  we  attach  so  much  importance, 
and  concerning  which  we  have  taken  occasion  frequently  to  express  the 
hope  that  every  thing  would  be  harmonious  and  satisfactory.  But  we 
must  say  we  received  this  information  with  surprise  and  regret.  We 
understand  the  prime  object  of  the  convention  to  be  to  assemble  repre- 
sentatives Qf  the  different  views  and  interests  of  the  profession  in  every 
section  of  our  country.  How  could  the  state  society  know  whether 
the  permanent  members  designated  for  the  several  districts,  actually 
represent  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  men  in 
their  districts  1  What  assurance  had  the  society,  that  those  appointed 
would  attend  the  convention  ?  What  provisions  are  there  in  case  the 
delegates  appointed  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  attend,  to  supply  substi- 
tutes ?  Why  was  it  not  left  for  the  several  medical  societies  to  select 
their  own  delegates — those  whom  they  prefer  to  send,  and  whom  they 
would  be  able  to  ascertain  would  be  willing  to  go  ?  We  niake  these 
inquiries  without  knowing  what  delegates  have  been  designated  except  in 
our  own  district ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others, 
to  disclaim  any  personal  objections  to  the  latter.  It  is  the  principle,  not 
individuals  that  we  oppose.  Granting  that  it  has  so  happened,  that  in  all 
cases  the  selections  are  the  very  best  that  could  have  been  made,  we  still 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  state  society.  It 
ought  to  have  referred  the  matter  to  the  county  societies,  and  it  evinced 
a  want  of  decent  courtesy,  if  it  be  not  an  insult  to  the  latter,  that  it  did 
not.  Were  the  profession  throughout  the  state,  to  elect  their  represen- 
tatives, they  would  feel  that  the  action  of  the  delegation  from  this  state, 
expressed  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  profession  in  the  state;  but,  as: 
It  is*  they  have  no  such  assurance.  It  is  easy  to  entertain  the  suspicion  that 
raerabers  have  been  selected  whose  predilections  are  known  to  the  fewwboy 
it  ia  said,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state  society  ;  and  we  apprehend  thai 
this  suspicion  will  be  freely  expressed  as  well  as  entertained.  We  hope 
that  county  societies  will  not  fail,  as  it  is,  to  elect  dele^ites.  We 
believe  that  they  are  fully  competent  to  cb  this  independently  of  the 

*  A  meeting  of  the  Society  in  this  County  is  about  to  be  called  for  this  pur^oiB^^ 
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state  society.  As  regarcfe  thts  point,  the  convention  can  decide  whefTi^r 
to  discriminate  or  receive  alh  Our  only  object  in  this  suggestion,  is  that 
if  possible,  no  just  grounds  may  exist  for  non-conformity  with  whatever 
action  the  convention  may  take  on  the  subjects  which  willcome  before  it^ 

Fictitious  Catalogues  of  Medical  Students — Hostility  to  Medical 
Schools, — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  has 
promised  to  furnish  instances  in  which  medical  institutions  have  issued 
fictitious  catalogues,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  their  importance  and 
attracting  students.  We  have  frequently  heard  it  intimated  that  consider- 
able latitude  in  this  respect  is  sometimes  indulged, — for  example  recogni- 
sing  as  pupils,  those  who  casually  drop  in  at  lectures,  and  those  who 
take  tickets  for  a  single  branch  only,  without  any  reference  to  becoming 
practitioners  ;  but  we  must  confess  astonishment  that  even  a  single  insti* 
tution  has  been  so  recreant  to  principles  of  common  honesty  as  deliberate- 
ly to  coin  names,  representing  men  of  straw,  to  enumerate  in  rts  cata- 
logue. We  sincerely  trust  that  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal, 
if  he  have  facts  sustaining  his  assertions,  will  publish  them,  directing 
attention  specifically  to  the  school  or  schools  which  are  guilty  of  such 
knavery.  We  shall  be  happy  to  republish  authentic  statements  exposing 
any  disgraceful  practices  of  medical  schools,  and  to.  contribute  in  so  far  • 
as  we  are  able,  to  hold  them  up  to  the  merited  contempt  of  the  intelligent 
and  high  minded  members  of  the   profession. 

In  making  these  remarks  we  would  take  occasion  to  add  that  we  haver 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  seem  to  have  engaged  in  a  crusade  against 
medical  schools.  It  has  become  fashionable  of  late  with  some  to  consider 
them  the  light  of  scape-goats  for  all  the  evils  which  opjyess  the  profes- 
sion. We  may  be  said  to  have  in  our  state  an  Anti-medical  school  party, 
and  we  have  been  informed  by  a  delegate  that  considerable  feeling  was 
manifested  on  the  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Society.  But 
we  would  ask  the  advocates  of  a  destructive  policy,  have  medical  schools 
been  of  no  service  ?  Have  they  not  effected  good  ;  and  are  they  not 
still  doing  good  ?  Granting  that  they  are  not  what  could  be  desired — 
where  lies  the  fault  I  Does  it  lie  with  those,  who,  with  but  little  public 
aid,  and  often,  at  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  to  say  nothing  ot  time 
and  labor,  have  established  schools,  and  made  them  what  they  are  1  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  officers  and  teachers  in  the  majority,  at  least,  of  our 
medical  institutions  are  as  disinterestedly  solicitous  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  professioned  .requirement  as  are  any  portion  of  the  profession.  We 
believe  that  the  medical  teachers  of  our  country,  as  a  body,  are  high-  • 
minded  men,  imbued  with  an  earnest  disposition  to  labor  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession.  Assuredly  the  office  of  teacher  does  not 
afford  a  *very  wide  field  for  selfish  or  mercenary  motives.  Poorly  as  " 
ordinary  professional  services  are  remunerated,  those  of  a  faithful, 
deserving  teacher,  generally  receive  a  less  proportional  compensation. 
Admit  that  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  allow  ambitious  motives 
to  mingle  with  their  aspirations  of  asefulncss — is  this  to  be  quarreled 
with,  and  have  they  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it  1  Let  those  whose 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  profession  has  given  rise  to  hostility  to 
medical  schools,  reflect  upon  these  and  other  things.  Let  them  ask  them- 
^ves  what  substitutes  are  at  hand,  provided  their  opposition  should  be 
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eSectuiil.  That  imperfections  and  abuses  exist  none  will  deny :  let 
Ihese  persons  unite  to  correct,  reform  and  improve,  and  more  good  will 
result  than  from  their  efforts  to  injure  or  destroy. 

Medical  Journals  should  hold  independent,  impartial  positions  in  these, 
aa  in  all  other  matters.  Let  instances  of  malversation  be  commuaicated 
through  them.  We  cheerfully  offer  our  pages  for  the  publication  of 
authenticated  facts  from  responsible  individuals  on  this  sijbject.  "Should  the 
correspondent  of  our  contemporary,  the  Boston  Journal,  sustain  his  alle- 
^tions,  we  will  not  fail  to  apprise  our  readers  of  it,  and  republisbAll 
particulars. 

Judicial  Homicide-. — The  case  of  Dr.  Baker,  who  was  some  time  since  executed  iff 
Kentucky,  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  (of  which  our  readers  have  probably 
:seen  some  accounts  in  the  newspapers,)  appears  to  have  been  of  a  character  to  give 
occasion  for  the  expression  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article.  If  the  facts  whieh 
we  find  presented  in  the  January  No.  of  the  western  Journal  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.YandeU, 
^Hie  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal,  exhibit  a  correct  view  of  the  case,  (and  we  see 
fio  reason  to  doubt  it,)  the  execution  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  deliberate  miir- 
4er  of  a  monomaniac  agreeably  to  the  sentence  of  the  law  !  The  circumstances  as 
-detailed  in  the  account  just  referred  to,  were  briefly  these  :  The  unfortunate  viotiin, 
who  occupied  a  reputable  position  as  a  medical  practitioner,  became  possessed  with 
the  most  extraordinary  ideas  of  the  unchastity  of  his  wife.  He  asserted  to  his  father- 
in-lawy  and  others,  that  she  was  seduced  when  only  nine  years  of  age  by  her  teacher, 
a-cleT^^ymah  whose  moral  character  was  unimpeached ;  that  his  brother-in-law,  whom 
he  afterwards  killed,  had  come  to  his  bed  in  the  night  and  communicated  with  her  in 
his  presence,  that  she  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with  several  of  her  uncles,  as  also 
with  various  others,  amongst  whom  was  a  negro  servant.  These  chaiges  he  made 
fieely  to  various  persons.  He  accused  his  step-mother  and  his  sisters  ofdewd- 
iiess.  Bates,  the  brother-in-law,  he  believed  intended  to  kill  him,  and  he  api^ara  ta 
tiave  labored  under  a  constant  fear  oi  assassination  by  him  or  bis  emissaries.  Under 
the  influence  'Of  these  delusions  he  deliberately  shot  him  with  a  pistol,  after  which  he 
went  to  (he  home  of  an  uncle,  stated  what  he  done,  appeared  highly  elated,  and  ex- 
gpressed  no  fears  if  he  could  get  justice. 

The  plea  of  mental  aberration,  which  his  counsel  set  up  in  his  defence,  was  not 
with  his  consent:  On  the  other  hand,  he  declared  he  would  "  rather  be  hung  than  ti^t 
«uch  a  plea  should  be  relied  on.**  He  wished  to  plead  justification  ;  that  Bates  was  at 
the  bead  of  a  «ons[Hracy  to  take  his  life,  and  ho  could  prove  it  by  Mrs.  Bates.  He 
maintained  the  same  asseverations  with  vehemence  under  the  gallows,  protestisg  lothe 
last  his  wife's  infamy,  and  his  own  justification. 

Various  collateral  'circumstances  were  adduced  on  the  trial  to  substantiate  his  i08aD« 
ity,  such  as  his  pccsliar  restless  and  violent  deportmeitt,  his  suspicious  and  irritable 
temperament,  extraordinary  conduct  on  various  occasions,  watchfulness,  coldness  of 
'extremities,  costiveness,  irritability  of  stomach,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  sha- 
dow of  evidence  wae  elicited  that  bis  wife  was  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges. 

In  view  of  these  facts  can  there  4)6  a  question  that  there  existed  a  *^r€a8onable  daubV* 
whether  the  act  was  <;ommitted  under  a  rational  sense  of  responsibility?  Three  medi- 
•cal  men, — whom  we  infer  from  the  account  were  the  only  physicians  examined-^tes- 
tificd  to  the  existence  of  monomania.  One  of  these  was  the  late  Prof.  Richardson,  of 
Transylvania  University.  The  verdict  however,  was  "guilty  of  wilful  murder,*'  and 
the  sentence  was  pronounced.  Considerable  effort  was  afterward  made  to  induce  the 
Orovemor  to  pardon  him.  The  physicians  of  Lexington,  Frankfort,  Danville,  Lancas- 
ter and  Louisville  united  in  communicating  to  the  Governor  their  solemn  convietion  of 
his  i^isanity.    It  all  availed  nothing,  and  the  sentence  ^as  executed. 

For  Ibe  honor  of  science,  justice  and  humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  another  instance  of 
auph  soeming  ignorance  and  barbarity  will  not  soon  disgrace  the  legal  tribunals  of  our 
country^  The  jury,  it  is  stated,  could  not  understand  that  a  man  could  be  sane  on  one 
subject,  while  on  others  he  evinced  a  sound  understanding.  Nor  does  this  fact  appear 
to  have  -been  recognized  by  the  Judge.  One  of  his  questions  to  a  medical  witness  was 
^'whether  such  a  disease  as  monomania  was  known  and  recognized  in  medical  audior- 
ity.*'   'On  being  answered  that  it  was,  both  in  law  and  medicine,  he  replied^  ic^  v^^ 
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hearing  of  the  jury,  "that  he  only  made  the  inquiry  as  to  medicine— he  claimed  toknottr 
something  of  the  law  himself."  Since,  if  it  were  recognized  in  law  it  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  so  in  medicine,  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  this  language  that  he  did  not  regard 
it  a  valid  legal  distinction ! 

That  the  Governor  of  the  State  should  not  interpose  under  the  circumstances,  and 
in  view  of  the  extent  and  unanimity  of  medical  opinion  on  the  subject,  is  almost  incre. 
dible.  It  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  profession.  An  un- 
fortunate fellow  being,  who,  by  a  jury  of  impartial,  intelligent  physicians  would  have 
been  recommended  as  a  candidate  for  an  insane  asylum,  afflicted  with  a  disorder  which , 
of  all  others  should  excite  sympathy,  and  secure  protection  and  care,  and  who,  it  is 
.probable,  by  proper  management,  might  have  been  restored  to  himself,  his  family  and 
society,  expiates  the  commission  of  an  insane  act  on  the  gallows !  The  reader  can* 
not  but  exclaim — thank  God  I  am  spared  the  remorse  which  should  be  felt  by  all  the 
official  actors  in  such  a  tragedy ! 


Eau  Broechieru-^lt  would  be  an  interminable,  as  well  as  profitless  task  to  undertake 
to  expose  all  the  contrivances  with  which  charlatanry  succeeds  in  practicing  success- 
fully upon  the  inexbaustible  capabilities  of  human  credulity.  Generally  we  shall  ab- 
stain from  any  interference  with  popular  nostrums.  We  have  no  hopes  of  improvement 
until  the  appetite  for  the  marvellous  and  ridiculous  has  been  indulged  to  satiety.  We 
are  induced  to  deviate  from  gieneral  rule  in  reference  to  the  wonderful  styptic  of  which 
80  much  is  said  in  the  newspapers,  because  it  appears  to  be  a  common  impression  in,as 
well  as  out  of  the  profession,  that  it  has  emanated  from  a  scientific  member  of  the  pro- 
fession,  and  that  its  virtue  has  been  properly  attested  by  satisfactory  experiments  before 
competent  observers.  The  whole  matter,  however,  is  a  gross  humbug  and  imposition. 
We  have  examined  the  article  by  the  senses.  It  appears  to  be  water  slightly  impreg. 
nated  with  tar !  It  has  no  pungent,  astringent  nor  active  properties  whatever.  The 
following  extract  from  a  clinical  lecture  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New- York,  which  we  quote 
from  the  New- York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  gives  the  opinion  of  one  fully 
competent  to  ascertain  what  efificacy  it  possesses: 

**  1  knew  M.  Brocchieri  when  I  was  in  Paris;  he  is  an  uneducated  man,  and  a  per- 
feet  charlatan.  When  his  discovery  was  made  known  in  Paris,  it  created  some  stir; — 
and  I  made  several  experiments  with  it,  in  connection  with  several  other  gentlemen  t 
one  of  whom  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  water.  The  subjects  of  the  expe. 
riments,  were  strong  and  healthy  sheep,  upon  whose  carotid  arteries  we  operated,  and 
we  found  that  its  power  to  stop  heemorrhage  was  next  to  nothing,  and  where  the  bleed- 
ing was  arrested,  it  was  principally  from  the  pressure  made  by  the  large  quantities  of 
lint,  with  which  the  wound  was  filled.  Therefore,  I  say,  as  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence, that  the  styptic  powers  of  this  preparation  arc  not  to  be  relied  upon,  for  a  mo. 
ment:  that  it  is  infinitely  less  useful  than  an  infusion  of  rhatany,  or  tannin,  and  that  it 
can  never  take  the  place  of  needles  and  ligatures. 

The  other  qualities  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  of  curing  disease,  and  arresting 
heemoptysis,  are  equally  non-existant. 

Doctor  M.  having  occasion  to  remove  a  tumor  from  the  cheek  of  a  female,  during 
his  lecture,  applied  some  of  the  nostrum,  but  without  the  least  efiect.** 


Items. — ^The  vacancy  in  the  Transylvania  Medical  School,    Lexington,   Ky.,  has 
been  filled  by  the  election  of  Samuel  Annan,  M.'D.,  of  Baltimore.     This  selcctioa 
was  from  forty-nine  applicants,  representing  seventeen  States. — Prof.  Watson  having 
resigned  the  ofifice  of  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  same  Institution,  Elisha 
Bartlett,  M.  D.,  has  been  elected  to  succeed   him.    Prof.  B.,  who  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  this  School,  and  lately  with  the  Baltimore  School,  is  now  in  Europe,  but 
has  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  place,  and  will  return  in  season  for  the  next 
session.— Drs.  Goodyear  and  Hyde,  of  Cortlandville,  have  established  a  private  School 
for  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.    We  are  glad  to  see  this.    Private  medical 
schools  are  much  needed.     Wo  hope  it  will  be  followed  by  others. — Dr.  Knapp,  of 
Chicago,  III.,  has  issued  a  prospectus  for  a  new  Medical  Journal  to  be  entitled  the 
-**  North  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences.'*    It  is  to  be  a  bi> 
monthly,  containing  80  pages,  octavo,  at  two  dollars  per  annum. 


For  **  to  Readers  and  Correspondents,**  see  cover,  next  page. 
JShv/tfm,^For  Hospital  des  Vinh-eris,  page  235,  read  Hopital  det  Veneriens, 
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Notes  of  an  European  Tour.— No.  11. 


Commanicated  tor  the  Bafiklo  MedicalJonrnal,  by  F.  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Sargcry  in 

Geaeva  Medical  College. 


Palermo,  Sicily. 
Palermo  has  a  'population  of  nearly  200,000,  most  of  whom  retain  in 
their  features  and  complexion  evidence  of  their  mingled  Greek  and  Asiatic 
origin  ; — their   manners,   customs  and  style  of  architecture  are  also 
strikingly  Saracenic. 

The  streets  are,  with  few  exceptions  narrow;  the  buildings  lofty,  the 
upper  stories  of  which  are  furnished  with  light  balconies,  or  with  more 
heavify  constructed  stone  galleries,    shut  in  by  a   strong  iron  grating, 
the  latter  indicating  a  nunery  or  the  monastic  prison  of  some  religious 
order.      The  small  ground  rooms  are  chiefly   occupied   as   shops,   in 
front  of  which  sits  at  his  daily  work,  the  tailor  and  his  goose,  the  cobler 
and  various  other  artisans, — with  the  vender  of  trifles,  at  whose  stall, 
generally  placed  near  the  door  of  a  church,  you  may  purchase  wax 
lapers  and  other  votive  offerings,  amulets,  painted  wood  cuts  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints,  from  Santa  Apollonia,  who  presides  over  the 
toothache,  and  St.   Hyacynth,  who  insures  against  sterility,  down  to  St. 
Martin,  who  cures  "scabies,"  and  St.  Fiage,  who  keeps  a  '*lock  hospital.'^ 
Here  you  will  find  also  paste  and  bead  rosaries,  pewter  crosses,  gilded 
wooden  images  of  our   Saviour,  red,  black  and  white  coral,  beautiful 
Sicilian  agates,  chrystals  of  sulphur,  and  rare  Sicilian  shells.     If  you 
walk  the  Strada  Toledo  about  four  hours  past  midday,,  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  thread  your  way  among  these  various  occupants  of  the  road;  you 
will  be  jostled  al-o  by  banditti  looking  soldiers,  brushed  by  priests,  and 
pursued  by  a  legeon  of  beggars.     Alas  for  Sicily — her  fertile  soil  and 
luxurious  climate  have  long  rendered  her  the  miserable  prey  of  her  more 
powerful  neighbors,  and  the  land  once  named  the  "  Granary  of  Rome;" 
is  now  overrun  with  rank  weeds  and  nourishes  only  priests,  soldiers, 
robbers,  assassins  and  lazzarones.      The  commerce  of  Palermo,  once 
extensive  in  corn,  cattle,  wines,  &c.,  is  now  dwindled  into  a  petty  trafic  in 
silks,  oranges,  lemons,   sulphur,  soda,  manna,  saffron,  cork,  sumach, 
&c,     The  spirit  of  the  people  naturally  boW  and  impatient,  flaming  forth 
eVery  now  and  then,  despite  a  strong  military  force,  into  the  most  terrific 
and  bloody  insurrections,  bends  tamely  to  a  most  intolerant  religious 
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despotism  ;  and  instead  of  occupying  the  summit  of  Monte  Pelligrino — 
a  natural  and  impregnable  fortress  for  the  city,  and  which  Hamilcar  Bar- 
cas,  theCarthagenian  general  gallantly  defended  for  more  than  three  yeara 
— with  arms  and  men  of  steel  ;  it  is  occupied  by  confessionals,  and 
defended  by  broi^en  wax  legs  and  wax  arms,  and  a  score  of  stupid 
priests.  Education  extends  rarely  beyond  learning  to  read,  nnd  an 
accomplished  lady  entertain:^  her  friends  with  specimens  of  her  chi»*og- 
raphy  as  evidence  of  her  advance  in  science,  and  with  an  embroidered 
"  bambino,"  as  proof  of  her  skill  in  the  fine  arts. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  country  the  science  of  medicine 
has  made  much  progress. — Medical  students  go  abroad  to  receive  their 
education,   and  although  several  physicians   and  surgeons  in   Palermo 
deservedly  hold  a  high  rank,  yet  ihey  complain  of  the  successful  rivalry 
of  the  Priests  and  the  '*  Salassatori."     The  Priests,  or  what  is  equivalent, 
his  **  holy  relic"  often  obtains  the  credit  of  the  cure,  even  when  a  regu- 
lar physician  is  employed.     The  **  Salassatori"  are  found  in  almost  every 
street ;  the  shops  being  indicated  by  a  barber's  pole,  two  large  copper 
basins,and  a  horse  tail  ;  occasionally,  also  by  a  vile  painting  represent- 
ing a  •*  Seneca,"  throwing  blood  like  a  jetd'eau  from  a  dozen  orifices. 
Wiihin«  is  a  swarthy  Sicilian,  who  will  furnish  you  salves  for  ulcers, 
cancers  and  tumors,  will  leech  and  pull  teeth,  will  bind  up  your  wounds 
and  mend  your  bones,  will  bleed  you   by  the  ounce,  will  shave,  cut  hair 
and  point  your  **imperial."     These  are  the  veritable  representatives  of  the 
ancient  "  Barber  Surgeons,"  whose  *'  ensign,"  in  the  twelfth  century 
was  a  pole  wrapt  with  a  red  roller,  supported  by  two  basins  ;  of  which 
honorable  fraternity  the  great  Pare  boasted  himself  a  member,  and  from 
which  the  present  *'  royal  stock"  of  surgeons  are  lineal  descendants.     It 
is  therefore  that  I  have  examined  the  more  in  detail  these  establishments, 
one  of  which  I  entered  and  explored  entirely  to  my  satisfaction  ;  which 
done,  I  requested  the  surgeon  to  bleed  me.     *How  many  ounces  Signorel' 
'Six.'    'Where?'    'In  the  arm.'    Immediately  I  was  divested  of  my  coat — 
my  hand  was  made  to  grasp  the  top  ©f  an  upright  rod,  supported  by  three 
legs — my  sleeve  was  turned  up  smoothly  and  tenderly  above  the  elbow — 
the   blood   red  fillet   was  then  applied  in  a  most  artistical  manner,  a 
spear  pointed  lancet  selected   from  the  arsenal,  and   already  was  the 
thirsty  weapon  glittering  in  the  air,  wheti  I  withdrew  my  arm,  and  de- 
clared myself  satisfied.     It  was  as  a  pupil  and  not  as  a  patient,  that  I 
had  entered  the  office  of  this  descendant  of  my  Fathers.     Francesco  paid 
him  the  two  carlini,  and  we  went  on. 

Homoeopathy  has  also  lately  attracted  a  large  share  of  patronage ; 
and  in  Palermo  as  at  home,  its  converts  are  chiefly  among  the  most  aris- 
tocratic circles,  over  whom  such  sugared  pretences  have  always  a  remarka- 
ble power  of  faacination;  and  n»  Sicily,  Homoeopathy  now  threatens  fairly 
to  supplant  the  sister  faith  in  amulets,  and  the  bottled  breath  of  departed 
saints ! 

But  Palermo  has  upon  its  civic  record  one  name  too  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  our  science  to  be  omitted.  John  Philips  Ingrassias,  a 
Sicilian  by  birth,  and  a  citizen  of  Palermo,  was  in  1563  made  ''Physician 
in  chief"  to  Sicily,  with  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  entire  medi- 
cal police  of  the  country.  Through  his  prudent  instructions  and  skillful 
maoagement,  a  fearful  plague  was  arrested  in  the  year  1575:  in  gratitude 
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for  which  the  Palermitan  authorities  offered  him  a  liberal  reward,  of 
which  he  accepted  only  one  half,  and  this  also  he  immediately  devoted  to 
religious  purposes.  Ingrassizis  was  an  acute  Anatomist,  and  his  minute 
dissection  and  acurote  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  base  of  the 
brain  has  attached  his  name  to  one  ol  its  bones  ;  a  singular  but  touching 
memorial  of  his  scientific  and  humane  labors,  which  has  secured  to  him 
a  perpetual  tablet  in  this  "Dome  of  thought  and  palace  of  the  soul  :^' 
He  died  in  1580,  at  the  age  of  70,  honored  and  regretted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

About  two  miles  out  of  Palermo,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Griflbne,  is  a 
large  cavern  filled  with  petrified  bones ;  and  which  having  given  rise  to 
much  speculation,  1  felt  anxious  to  visit.  When  first  opened  in  1830,  it 
was  rumored  that  the  sepulchre  of  the  ancient  Cyclops  had  been  found — 
those  huge  giants,  whom  iEneas  and  his  crew  are  fabled  to  have  seen 
upon  these  shores, — 

*'  A  drend  assemblage !  with  their  heads  on  high, 
Not  yielding  to  the  towering  tree  of  Jove, 
Or  tallest  Cypress  of  Diana*8  grove." 

But  they  prove  to  be  skeletons  of  elephants,  hippopotami,  crocodiles  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  land  and  aquatic  animals  ;  some  of  which  are  not 
now  found  in  Sicily,  and  others  are  thought  by  certain  antiquarians  to  be 
antediluvian.  The  latter  supposition  is  however,  not  at  all  probable, 
since  they  are  found  only  in  a  bed  of  limestone,  formed  evidently  by  a 
gradual  deposit  from  the  springs  above,  and  if  the  skeleton  of  a  'mam- 
moth has  been  found,  as  is  asserted,  it  must  have  been  brought  here  at 
the  same  lime  with  the  other  bones,  which  are  clearly  post-diluvian. 

Furnished  with  torches,  hammers  and  baskets,  we  were  enabled  in  an 
hour  to  collect  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  remains,  which  proved  to 
be  the  tarsal^  and  meta-tarsal  bones  of  some  animal  lo  me  unknown  ; 
large  molars,  probably  of  oxen,  femurs,  &c.  No  human  bones  have 
been  found,  and  the  most  reasonable  supposition  is,  that  this  was  a  burial 
place  for  such  animals  as  died  from  an  ancient  and  extensive  menagerie, 
or  naumachia. 

Returning  we  overtook  a  drove  of  Sicilian  oxen  and  cows — they  were 
uniformly  of  a  dun  color,  and  larger  and  more  beautifully  formed  than 
any  1  ever  saw — their  horns  also  were  enormous  in  length  and  size. — 
When  Apollo  was  a  farmer,  these  were  his  favorite  cattle,  and  "on  sols 
bright  Isle,  Trinacria," — (Sicily)  he  chose  their  pasture. 

May  30. — 1  have  seen  a  gentleman  direct  from  Malta,  where,  although 
he  sailed  from  Alexandria  with  a ''clean  bill,'*' he  has  been  detained 
several  days.  While  in  quarantine,  he  learned  that  since  he  left  Alex- 
andria, the  plague  had  b token  out,  and  now  it  will  be  impossible  for 
travellers  returning  from  Egypt  to  escape  a  prolonged  detention  at  Malta, 
one,  or  two  months !  This  news  is  fatal  to  my  project  of  visiting 
Egypt,  and  I  have  reluctantly  decided  to  steer  again  to  the  North — 
**  Search  Italy,  since  Jove  denies  me  Crete." 

Naples,  June  2. 

1  left  Palermo  in  a  Sicilian  steamer  bound  for  Naples,  on  board 
of  which  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burchard  of  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many*  who  speaks  English  and  Italian,  with  almost  equal  facility  with 
hi9  native  tongue.  I  fmd  him  a  most  agreeable  as  well  as  useful 
oomp&nion.     We  have  taken  a  suit  of  rooms  on  the  "  Chiaja  '^  together. 
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and  after  spending  a  few  days  at  Naples  we  shall  journey  by  vetturino 
io  Rome.  ##****#*'* 

*'  Vedi  Napoli  epo  MorV^ — I  came  to  Naples,  a  sceptic  in  relation  to 
the  charms  of  this  famous  bay  and  city,  believing  fully  that  travellers 
had  written  under  the  influence  of  strong  classic  associations,  and  a  too 
sanguine  sun:  But  my  infidelity  has  ceased.  No  one  can  see  the  bay 
of  Naples  and  its  beautiful  environs,  without  unmixed  admiration — no 
one  has  ever  described  it  as  it  is  seen  !  Forgive  me  then  if  I  draw  for 
you  but  a  rude  outline  map,  a  rough  cartoon  picture;  the  pencil  of  a 
Salvator  Rosa  alone  can  give  the  coloring. 

Entering  the  bay  from  seaward,  we  pass  on  the  right,  the  Island  of 
Capri,  and  a  long  line  of  lofty  and  rugged  rocks,  extending  from  the 
main  land  to  terminate  in  the  promontory  of  Minerva  ;  on  the  left,  we 
coast  close  within  shore,  the  Islands  of  Ischia,  Procida,  and  Niseta,  with 
the  jutting  promontories  of  Miseno  and  Posilipo  ;  beyond  which  the  city 
of  Naples,  reaching  upward  from  the  bay  to  the  bending  summit  of 
Capodimonte,  rises  like  a  vast  and  gorgeous  amphitheatre.  Carrying  the 
eye  along  the  concave  shore,  until  it  rests  over  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  a 
broad  and  conical  mountain  lifts  itself  from  the  waters  edge  ;  above  whose 
blackened  crest  a  dense  column  of  smoke  sways  heavily  in  the  breeze. 
On  each  side  of  Vesuvius,  as  if  to  bring  into  vigorous  contrast  the 
extremes  of  nature,  stretch  far  back  to  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Appenines, 
the  fi^rtile  plains  of  the  Campagnia — through  whose  open  vales  you  catch 
at  evening  the  first  short  breathings  of  the  land  breeze,  cool  and  refresh- 
ing and  laden  with  the  odors  of  vineyards  and  orange  groves.  Around 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  extending  along  the  coast  to  the  right, 
stand  in  quick  succession  the  towns  of  Barra,  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del 
Greco,  Annunziata,  Castel-a-mare,  and  Sorrento  : — farther  up,  the  slopes 
are  studded  with  villas,  and  on  every  side  their  cragged  summits  are 
crowned  with  convents,  castles,  fortresses,  and  ruined  temples.  Like  a 
mirror,  within  this  carved  and  gilded  margin,  sleeps  the  bay;  reflecting 
alike  from  its  polished  surface  the  bright  and  party-colored  domes  of 
Naples,  and  the  gloomy  turrets  of  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo — the  green  hill 
side,  the  mountain  and  the  rock. 
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By  F.  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  ProfesBor  of  Surgery  in  Geneva  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Flint— Dbab  Sir  : — I  am  happy,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  to  report  to  you  something  from  our  surgical  dispensary  connect- 
ed with  Geneva  College.  Like  college  dispensaries  elsewhere,  the  cases 
presented,  and  operations  made  are  generally  of  a  minor  character,  and 
yet,  perhaps  to  the  student  none  the  less  useful.  During  the  eight  weeks 
of  my  term,  107  cases  have  been  presented,  upon  the  large  majority  of 
whom,  operations  have  been  made. 

Among  which,  were  three  cases  of  Labium  Leporinum,  in  all  of  which 
I  used  the  common  interrupted  sutures^  adhesive  plasters,  &c.,  as  by  me 
recommended  in  a  former  number  of  your  Journal — and  with  complete 
euccess.  The  first  was  a  child  6  months  old,  daughter  of  D.  Yakely, 
jPa^elXef  Seneca  Co.    The  cleft  in  the  upper  lip  was  wide,  and  correspon- 
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ded  with  a  simiiar  cleft  through  the  whole  depth  of  ihe  palatine  bones  and 
soft  palate.     Has  never  nursed — healthy. 

Operation,  Jan,  10,  1846.  During  the  operation  the  child  lost  about 
ii^  of  blood  and  became  pale,  but  soon  rallied.  1  added  to  my  usual 
dressings  a  fine  suture  quite  upon  the  lip,  to  make  the  coaptation  more 
perfect.  On  the  14th  I  removed  all  the  sutures — union  complete — the 
.  Une  suture  has  aided  materially  in  the  perfection  of  the  operation.  From 
the  second  day  until  the  tenth  1  renewed  the  adhesive  straps  daily — after- 
wards every  other  day  for  a  week. 

Mrs.  Frantz,  aged  about  35— congenital  Labium  Leporinum  ;  fissure 
only  about  5  lines  deep.  In  this  case  I  resorted  to  a  modification  of  the 
operation,  which  I  flatter  myself  may  prove  a  valuable  suggestion  in  other 
similar  cases.  With  a  narrow  sharp  pointed  bistoury  I  transfixed  the  lip 
three  lines  above  the  upper  angle  of  the  fissure,  carrying  the  knife  from 
this  point  obliquely  downward  and  outward  to  within  three  lines  of  the 
margin  of  the  lip  ;  having  thus  made  a  straight  slit  parallel  to  one  side 
of  the  fissure.  I  now  introduced  the  knife  again  at  the  top  of  the  incision 
and  carried  it  parallel  to  the  other  side  of  the  fissure,  in  the  same  manner 
as  before.  The  triangular  border  thus  intercepted  immediately  fell  to 
the  level  of  the  natural  lij>,  leaving  above  a  triangular  hole ;  to  close 
which,  a  strong  suture  was  passed  through  the  lip  on  each  side  of  the  base 
of  the  triangular  opening  and  drawn  snugly  together.  The  portion 
thrown  down,  being  now  inclined  to  fall  too  far,  it  was  slightly  supported 
by  a  single  fine  suture.     One  adhesive  plaster  completed  the  dressings. 

The  result  is  a  complete  obliteration  of  the  fissure,  leaving  nothing  of 
thai  slight  depression  which  almost  invariably  remains  from  a  successful 
operation, 

0.  D.  Palmyra,  aged  24 — congenital  fissure  ;  does  not  extend  through 
bones. 

Operation^  Jan,  30,  1846.  Instructed  by  the  favorable  result  of  the 
case  last  mentioned,  I  determined  here,  also,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
persistence  of  the  usual  unseemly  depression.  But  the  fissure  was  too 
deep  to  allow  me  to  proceed  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  1  therefore 
scarified  the  edges  of  the  fissure  in  the  usual  way :  then  I  seized  upon 
the  lip  and  introducing  the  knife  about  four  lines  above  the  junction  of 
the  fissure  with  the  straight  border  of  the  lip,  carried  it  horizontally 
outward  and  parallel  wiih  the  straight  border  of  the  lip,  4  lines.  The 
same  was  jepeated  upon  the  opposite  margin  of  the  fissure.  The  ends 
of  these  two  flaps  were  now  squared  and  brought  together  by  a  suture, 
leaving  the  lower  margin  perfectly  straight.  The  balance  of  the  operation 
was  completed  according  to  my  usual  mode,  with  sutures,  adhesive 
plasters,  &c. 

The  result  of  this  case  is  most  gratifying,  and  determines  me  to  adopt 
this  modification  in  all  similar  cases  hereafter. 

Hereditary  Elephantiasis  Tuberculosa.  This  is  the  only  instance  of 
this  terrible  malady  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  on  this  continent, 
and  north  of  the  35th  parallel. 

Mrs.  J.  S.,  aged  30.  Born  and  resided  in  Putnam  Co.  in  this  State 
uiitil  the  last  16  years :  since  then  has  resided  in  Wayne  Co.:  has  never 
lived  South.  A  brother  has  two  similar  tumors  on  head.  The  father, 
now  ,60  years  old,  has  a  number;  and  the  grandmother  on  the  fathers 
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side  had  the  same.  All  are  natives  of  a  northern  climate.  With  Mrs. 
S.  the  tumors  commenced  on  the  upper  part  of  face,  about  12  years  since, 
and  hnve  gradually  multiplied.  They  now  vary  in  size  from  a  small  shot 
to  a  Madeira  nut,  being  larger  on  the  crown  and  gradually  diminishing 
in  size  down  the  face,  covering  completely  with  scarce  the  interval  of  one 
line  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head,  forehead,  &c.  They  are  of  a  pale 
pink  color  and  possess  the  feel  and  form  of  pretty  firm  adipose  tumors; 
painless  and  soreless  unless  injured.  One  has  ulcerated  spontaneously 
and  disappeared — one  she  removed  by  ligation.  Her  complexion  is  fair 
— hair  light — general  appearance  delicate,  but  healthy.  She  is  well, 
except  that  she  has  occasionalh'  an  acid  stomach. 

I  considered  a  cure  impossible,  but  with  a  view  of  retardation,  directed 
a  solution  of  nit.  arg.  gr.i,  water  iii^,  as  a  daily  lotion  to  the  tumors,  and 
antacids  internally. 

Ptosis.     Dec,  iOth,  Miss  E.  Merrithew,  aged  16 — complete  Ptosis 

in  both  eyes  as  a  result  of  chronic  inflammation.  An  operation  has  once 
been  made,  but  too  little  was  removed  and  no  benefit  was  obtained.  I 
removed  from  each  upper  lid  a  piece  of  integument  of  the  length  of  the 
lid,  elliptical,  and  half  an  inch  wide  in  the  center.  Secured  lips  of 
wound  with  four  sutures  on  each  lid.     Result,  complete  success. 

.  Ptosis*     Mrs. of ,  aged  45.     Result  of  chronic  opthal- 

mia — partial — conjunctiva  thickened.  Removed  a  piece  of  integument 
of  the  same  length  but  not  as  wide ;  used  three  sutures.  Result, 
successful. 

Pterygeum.  H.  P.,  South  Sodus — aged  26.  Commenced  at  inner 
cantbus  three  years  since  ;  is  now  broad  and  fleshy  ;  its  apex  encroaches 
two  lines  upon  the  cornea. 

I  advised  him  of  my  usual  want  of  success  in  these  cases,  whether 
iterfered  with  by  astringents,  caustics  or  the  knife,  but  he  urged  the 
operation.  With  bull-dog  forceps  and  scissors  1  excised  it  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  inward  four  lines,  and  in  breadth  exceeding  by 
one  line  the  margin  of  the  pterygeum,  determining  to  give  the  case  a 
fair  trial. 

In  six  weeks  the  patient  was  before  the  class  and  the  pterygeum  was  as 
large  as  before  the  operation.  He  now  consented  to  let  it  alone  ;  proba- 
bly it  will  never  materially  impair  vision.  1  have  occasionally  succeeded 
in  eflfectually  eradicating  pterygea,  yet  generally  ray  interference  has 
rendered  them  worse.     I  prefer  the  scissors  to  caustic. 

Several  cases  of  cataract  upon  which  I  operated  by  laceration,  possess 
no  special  interest. 

Of  Aneurism  by  Anastamosis  5  cases  were  removed  either  by  ligature 
or  knife;  the  ages  of  the  patients  ranging  between  five  months  and  three 
yeara.  A  very  interesting  case  of  varicose  tumor  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  P. 
of  Seneca  Falls,  1  shall  report  as  soon  as  the  result  is  known. 

Necrosis  of  shaft  of  Humerus.  Henry  King,  aged  15.  Disease  of  7 
years  standing.  With  Heys-saw,  a  chisel  and  mallet,  a  longitudinal 
opening  was  made  in  the  new  shaft  of  four  inches  in  length,  and  a 
sequestrum  of  about  5  inches  removed.     The  wound  has  healed  kindly. 


» , 
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Letter  from  AcGOUGheur.— No.  5. 


For  the  fiaffulo  Medical  Joarnalf 

No  incident  in  the  parturient  state  gives  the  Accoucheur  more  anxiety 
and  apprehension  than  uterine  hemorrhoge  before  and  after  delivery  ; 
and  it  will  be  most  happy  for  him  if  he  have  often  contemplated  iia 
probable  occurrence,  and  have  decided  beforehand,  how  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  decision,  prospectively  as  it  were,  in  the  emergency. 

Its  access  is  usually  sudden  and  without  premonition  ;  often  profuse 
and  perilous.  Before  delivery  it  may  arise  from  prenjature  detachment 
of  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  placenta ;  or  from  its  atiachment  to,  or  near 
the  cervix  Uteri.  In  either  case,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse  the 
safety  of  the  mother  demands  immediate  delivery.  If  it  appear  on 
examination  that  the  condition  of  the  organs  will  not  justify  an  attempt 
to  effect  delivery,  the  accoucheur  may  expedite  it  by  provoking  the-  uterus 
to  sufficient  expulsive  action  by  irritating  the  tincae  as  has  been  described 
before ;  or  by  plugging  the  vagina  he  may  suppress  the  hemorrhage 
until  pains  return,  or  the  condition  of  the  organs  will  enable  him  .to 
accomplish  safely  the  delivery.  As  long  as  the  uterus  can  be  provoked 
to  act,  the  patient  will  not  die  of  hemorrliage  ;  but  when  the  pains  cease, 
and  the  uterus  can  no  longer  be  made  to  contract,  there  should  be  no 
delay — no  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  use  of  refrigerants,  or 
astringents,  or  styptics,  or  on  ergot,  supposed  by  some — and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  opinion  still  obtains — to  exert  a  specific  influence  on  the  uterus 
in  parturition.  After  repeated  experiments  made  years  ago  with  ergot 
gathered  fresh  from  the  fields  by  myself,  and  after  having  witnessed  its 
exhibition  by  the  sanguine  advocates  for  its  use,  I  aver  that  I  have  never 
seen,  in  a  single  instance,  any  decisive,  unequivocal  effect  from  its  admin- 
istration ;  and  I  am  constrained  to  believe  it  to  be  inert,  and  useless, 
having  no  more  power  on  the  uterus,  under  any  circumstances,  than  the 
same  amount  of  saw-dust.  In  the  present  state  of  opinion,  inert  and 
useless  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  I  would  neither  deprecate  nor  condemn  its 
use,  for  in  lingering  and  protracted  labor  I  have  often  happily  succeeded 
in  soothing  the  impatience  and  raising  the  despondency  of  ihe  patient  by 
cautiously  administering  what  was  suspected  to  be  ergot.  In  a  word, 
ergot,  the  "  Pulvis  Parturiens "  !  I  1  consider  a  harmless  humbug; 
destined  perhaps  to  give  way  and  yield  the  palm  to  Mesmerism — another 
humbug  of  ** purer  ray  "  or  *'  deeper  dye." 

When  the  pains  have  ceased  from  hemorrhage,  and  langor,  exhaustion, 
and  approaching  syncope  admonish  the  accoucheur  of  the  necessity  of 
immediate  delivery,  if  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  vectis,  the  forceps, 
blunt-hook,  or  crotchet,  he  will  find  little  or  no  resistance  or  difficulty  in 
proceeding  to  turn  the  child,  and  deliver  hy  a  Joot ;  and  if  the  uterus  do 
not  then  immediately  contract,  he  will  plug  the  vagina  and  compress  the 
abdomen. 

I  was  called  to  Mrs.  W.,  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  and  found 
her  on  the  bed,  pale  and  apparently  lifeless,  and  deluged  in  blood  ;  her 
friends  standing  around  aghast.  The  question  arose  instinctively  to  my 
lips,  is  she  dead  ?  Proceeding  instantly  to  an  examination,  to  my 
coDsternation  and  horror,  I  found  the  ann  of  a  foetus  protruded  to  the 
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shoulder  ;  thrusting  my  fingers  into  the  axilla  of  the  child,  I  raised  the 
shoulders  without  resistance,  and  in  doing  it  a  foot  slid  into  my  hand, 
which  I  grasped,  brought  it  down  and  accomplished  the  delivery, — foetus 
and  placenta  simultaneously,  in  less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  record  it. 
Mrs.  W.  recovered. 

I  was  called  to  the  wife  of  a  Welch  Weaver,  and  found  her  on  a  straw 
pallet,  pale,  cold,  pulseless,  and  insensible,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  her 
country- women,  of  whom  I  could  learn  nothing.  Proceeding  lo  an 
examination,  I  encountered  the  placenta,  expelled,  and  the  cord  was 
broken  ;  tracing  the  cord  to  the  head  of  the  child  resting  on  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  I  put  it  aside  and  carried  my  hand  forward  in  search  of  a 
foot,  which  1  found  without  difficulty,  brought  it  down  and  accomplished 
the  delivery.  This  poor  wopian  recovered,  but  it  was  many  days  before 
she  could  be  made  conscious  that  she  had  become  a  mother. 

Extreme  cases  to  be  sure  are  not  of  every  day  occurrence,  never- 
theless they  occur  often  enough  to  render  every  accoucher  of  middle 
age,  somewhat  familiar  with  them. — Suppose,  and  it  is  '*  a  question 
to  be  asked" — suppose  in  the  two  cases  above  described,  (more  might 
be  adduced,)  instead  of  resorting  to  the  ultima  ratio^  delivery  —  the 
Vagina  had  been  plugged  (if  practicable)  with  ice,  or  the  abdomen  covered 
with  a  cold  wet  napkin,  or  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  had  been  admini- 
stered, ergot  in  substance,  or  decoction. —  What  probably  would  have  been 
the  result  1  Does  it  need  "  any  ghost  from  the  grave'^  to  answer  the 
question  ?  In  all  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage  before  delivery  when  the 
accoucheur  shall  have  decided  on  immediate  delivery,  if  he  cannot  avail 
himself  of  instruments,  he  will  [iroceed  to  introduce  his  hand  without 
regarding  the  attachment  of  the  placenta,  whether  in  or  over  the  cervix 
uteri,  and  carry  it  steadily  forward,  by,  over,  or  through  the  placenta  in 
search  of  a  foot ;  and  when  he  has  found  it,  he  will  bring  it  down — and 
losing  no  time  in  useless  search  for  the  other  foot — he  will  complete 
the  delivery. 

Uterine  hemorrhage  is  a  more  frequent  and  fatal  occurrence  after, 
than  before  delivery; — It  may  arise  from  retained  placenta,  or  from 
morbid  attachment  of  a  part  of  it,  from  want  of  close  contraction  of  the 
uterus;  or  tVom  a  too  hasty  removal  of  the  placenta.  If  the  uterus  can- 
not be  provoked  to  expel  its  contents  by  artificial  means — by  shampooing 
the  abdonen,  or  irritating  the  tincae, — the  accoucheur  will  introduce  his 
hand,  and  not  withdraw  it  until  he  have  secured,  (if  practicable,)  the 
object  for  which  he  introduced  it.  After  this,  the  uterus  may  be  made  to 
cpntract  by  irritating  the  tincae,  or  by  plugging  the  vagina,  and  compress- 
ing the  abdomen  with  an  appropriate  swath. 


Surgical  Oases. 


Commnnicated  for  the  BufTalo  Medical  Joarnal,  by  B.  V.  HASTINGS,  M.  D. 


NiLES,    MiCHTGAX. 

Dr.  Flint: — I  see  and  read  your  Journal  in  these  far  off  regions,  and 
while  reading  I  have  thought  you  might  be  glad  lo  hear  how  we  practice 
who  live  remote  from  the  fountains  of  Medical  Science. 
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Fracture  of  Tibia  and  Fibula. — Mr.  C,  aged  35,  fell  fi'om  a  ware- 
house, fi(ly  feet.  I  saw  patient  fifteen  minutes  after,  found  fractures  of 
Tibia  and  Fibula  oblique;  applied  Scultetus,  bandage  (1  prefer  Jt  to  tha 
properly  called  Id  tailed)  and  Desault's  straight  splint,  using  moderate 
extension.  At  the  end  of  five  days,  substitute  double  inclined  plane  for 
straight  splint,  with  evident  relief  to  patient.  Five  weeks  from  time  of 
accident  he  walked  to  my  ofiice — very  slight  displacement  at  seat  of  frac- 
ture  in  tibia,  but  who  does  better  in  oblique  fractures  of  large  bones? 

Compaund  comminuted  Fracture  of  Tibia  and  Fibula. — David  B. 
aged  7 — Caught  his  right  leg  in  the  "  horse-power"x  of  a  thrashing 
machine,  producing  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  gastroonemii,  &c., 
with  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  tibia  and  fibula.  Drs.  Richard- 
son and  myself  reduced  the  bones,  and  closed  the  wound  with  sutures, 
hoping  to  reduce  it  by  a  prompt  adhesion  to  a  simple  fracture — limb 
placed  in  a  box  and  cai  efully  supported. 

The  limb  is  saved ;  but  such  a  limb  by  the  army  and  by  many  **  hospi- 
tal'" surgeons  would  have  been  sacrificed  at  once.  A  true  surgeon,  we 
believe  should  be  known  by  the  number  of  limbs  he  saves,  and  not  by  the 
number  ho  cuts  off!  To  Dr.  Richardson,  who  subsequent  to  the  first 
dressing  alone  attended  the  patient,  set  down   the  credit. 

Fracture  of  Phalanx  of  Index  Finger. — Union  perfect,  and  of  course 
it  ought  to  be. 

Partial  luxation  of  Tibia  hackwark. — H.  RT.,  aged  28 — was  dragged 
by  a  horse  with  his  foot  entangled  in  a  stirup.  Dr.  Manning  and  myself 
were  called  immediately,  and  while  prtient  was  suffering  under  great 
prostration,  the  reduction  was  made  with  ease  by  pulling  in  a  straight 
line  nearly; — 1  would  .have  thanked  any  one  to  have  told  me  before 
how  easily  such  a  grave  dislocation  might  be  reduced,  it  would  have 
s^ved  me  several  cold  chills  ;  remember,  however,  it  wtxs partial. 

Thus  you  have  a  small  digest,  or  a  sort  of  current  diary  of  my  '*syl- 
v^n''  surgery.  I  think  it  may  be  worth  as  much  as  some  things  which 
are  thought  to  be  worth  more;  if  you  think  so,  well — print  it:  if  not, 
just  as  well — burn  it.  Yours,  truly. 


B.  F.  HASTINGS. 


NileSj  St.  Josephs  Co.,  Michigan. 


EDITORIAL,  MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE,  &c. 

Medical  Reform,  The  improvement  of  medical  instruction,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  standard  of  requirements  for  graduation,  and  the  equalization 
of  the  qualifications  for  diplomas  or  other  credentials  of  the  regular 
practitioner,  are,  professedly,  the  most  prominent  of  the  subjects  which 
will  come  before  the  National  Convention.  There  seems  to  be  entire 
unanimity  in  the  profession  respecting  the  necessity  of  reform  in  these 
several  particulars.  We  apprehend  that  every  reader  of  our  journal 
would  consider  it  gratuitous  to  argue  this  point.  The  present  state  of 
medical  education  is  defective  and  insufficient.  The  attainments  required 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  profession  are  inadequate,  and  the  provisions 
regulating  medical  pnictice  lack  that  uniformity  in  the  different  States 
which  is  desirable,  and,  considering  the  constant  interchanges  of  popu> 
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lation,  highly  important.     Tho  consequences  of  such  a  stale  of  a^airs 
are  too  ohvious  and  familiar  to  require  illustration.     They  are  seen  and 
fell  hy  every  intelligent  and  honorable  member  of  the  profession.     Wc 
will  not  now  prosecute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
evils  to  which  we  refer.     On  this  topic  difference  of  opinion  probably 
exists.     We  think  that  erroneous  views  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent 
respecting  it,  nnd  that  undeserved  blame  is  frequentl/attached  to  medical 
schools  from  an  imaginary  agency  which  they  are  supposed  to  exert  in 
bringing  about  the  results  referred  to.     The  true  explanation  we  suppose 
to  bo  briefly  this  :  The  regulation  of  the  whole  matter  has  been  hereto- 
fore in  the  hands  of  legislation.     It  has  been  sup))osed  to  involve  the 
public  welfare  and  interests  sufficiently  to  make  it  proper  and  necessary 
for  the  public  to  assume  its  control.     Public  sentiment,  however,  for 
many  years  has  been  opposed  to  this  connection.     Under  the  influence 
</f  a  popular  jealousy  of  all  exclusive  privileges,  legal  restrictions,  always 
few   and   inefficient,   have  been   withdrawn,  the   policy   of  legislative 
protection  has  beon  abandoned,  until,  at  length,  the  disseverance  is  really 
or  virtually  complete  throughout  the  union.     The  character  and  requisi- 
tions of  the  profession  are  in  fact  relinquished  into  the   hands  of  its 
members.     W  hat  tho  profession  is  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  is  for 
the  profession  itself  to  decide.     No  concerted  deliberation  and  action 
have  as  yet  taken  place.  ^But  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  are  called 
for,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  an  earnestness  and  unanimity  which  will 
ensure  important  results.     In  the  relations  which  legislation  has  assumed 
toward  us,  as  respects  any  peculiar  legal  privileges,  we  do  not,  for  one, 
complain  ;  but  we  think  that  the  public  welfare,  not  less  than  the  char- 
acter of  the  profession,  has  been   overlooked   in  tho  determination  to 
eradicate  every  vestige  of  what  has  treated  as  a  remnant  of  aristocratic 
institutions.     We  would  not  ask  an  iota  of  legal   protection  either  for 
our  interests  or  honor  :  but  in  consideration  of  the  public  benefits  which 
flow  from  the  progressive  advancement  of  medical  science,  and  the 
importance  to  the  public  of  well  educated  prc.ctitioners  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  we  may  with  great  propriety  claim  in  behalf  of  our  profession 
a  more  liberal  legislative  policy  than  is  at  present  in  vogue.     We  are 
willing  to  rely  upon  our  own  eiforts  to  maintain,  as  individuals,  the  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  tho  profession,  and  to  trust  to  our  abilities  and  assiduity 
for  support,  but,  assuredly,  it  is  not  asking  too  much  from  legislation  to 
provide  facilities  and  encouragements  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
and  scientific  progress.     Let  the  State  undertake,  if  it  will,  to  educate  ail 
who  wish  to  become  practitioners  at  the  public  expense ;  we  will  not 
complain  that  such  a  course  would  crowd  the  ranks  of  the  profession  ; 
only  let  the  advantages  and  educational  arrangements  be  of  a  high  and 
worthy  character — but  we  must  defer  farther  considerations  upon  this 
topic.     Our  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  submit,  briefly,  our  views  of 
reform  relating  to  improvements  in  medical  instruction,  and  an  uniform 
standard  of  acquirement.     We  proceed  at  once  to  this  department  of  the 
subject.' 

The  absence  of  any  provision  for  proper  preliminary  education  is  one 

of  the  fundamental  evils  of  the  present  system.     A  large  proportion  of 

the  young  men  who  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine  are  very  imperfectly 

7)repared  by  previous  discipline  and  ncquirement.     Persons  who  would 
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not  be  admitted  as  freshnien  at  any  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  do  not 
hesitate  to  enroll  themselves  as  medical  pupils;  and,  yet,  how  absurd  to 
suppose  that  as  mdch  previous  qualification,  to  say  the  least,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  commence  a  college  course  is  not  requisite  for  the  novitiate  in 
medical  science !  Instances  have  doubtless  occured  in  which  medical 
students  sadly  deficient  in  preliminary  attainments,  by  dint  of  industry 
and  perseverence  during  the  period  of  medical  pupilage  and  afterward, 
have  made  up  for  tho  loss  of  early  advantages.  There  have  been  those, 
also,  who  by  the  force  of  superior  talents  have  accomplished  an  enviable 
position  in  the  profession  without  these  qualifications.  These,  however, 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  do  not  affect  the  general  rule.  If  a  medical 
student  be  miserably  deficient  in  mental  training,  and  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  a  good  general  education,  the  probability  is  he  will  make  an 
unworthy  member  of  the  profession  ;  and  the  fact  that  at  this  moment  the 
profession  embraces  so  many  who  are  grossly  ignorant  in  every  department 
of  a  common  education,  and  notoriously  deficient  in  general  intelligence, 
more  than  any  thing  else  contributes  to  create  dissatisfaction  and  disgust 
with  the  profession  among  well  educated  and  intelligent  minds.  It  is 
surely  needless  to  amplify  upon  this  point;  nor  is  there  room  for  difierenco 
of  sentiment  as  to  the  minimum  which  should  be  required  of  the  medical 
student  before  being  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  study.  To  a  good 
proficiency  in  all  the  branches  of  what  is  called  a  common  English 
education,  should  be  added  classical  attainments  sufificient,  at  least,  for  the 
philology  of  scientific  nomenclatures  ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History  ;  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
mental  philosophy,  embodying  the  fundamental  principles  of  logic.  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  evidence  of  these  preliminary  qualifications 
were  furnished  before  the  student  actually  enters  upon  medical  studies. 
If  medical  schools  would  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  on  this  point  before 
delivering  tickets,  the  object  might  in  this  way  be  secured.  But  if  this 
be  not  advisable,  the  diploma,  or  licence  should  never  be  bestowed  without 
this  evidence,  together  with  proper  testimonials  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  the  applicant. 

Next,  as  to  Medical  Studies  proper.  The  advantages  of  oral  instruction 
are  too  apparent,  and  have  been  too  long  recognised  to  require  advocacy. 
But  it  must  be  copceded  by  all  who  have  bestowed  any  reflection  on  the 
subject,  that  these  advantages  are  very  imperfectly  enjoyed  by  ihe  Ameri- 
can student,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  lecture  terms  in  all  of  our 
medical  institutions.  It  is  usual  for  from  five  to  seven  lectures  to  be 
delivered  daily  during  the  term,  and  even  then,  in  some,  if  not  most  of 
the  departments,  the  courses  are  unfinished  for  want  of  time.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  generally  expected  that  dissections  and  clinical  observations 
will  receive  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, no  student  can  avail  himself  faithfully  of  all  the  advantages 
placed  before  him.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  receive,  arrange  and 
assimilate  the  ideas  upon  different  subjects  to  which  the  attention  is  direc- 
ted in  such  rapid  succession.  Passing  from  one  lecture  room  to  another, 
the  facts  presented  in  each  succeeding  hour  supplant  a  large  portion  of 
those  which  have  previously  been  received  ;  the  mental  faculties  become 
fatigued  with  the  prolonged  exercise  of  the  attention,  and  the  variety  of 
ideas ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  if  the  pupil  be  ever  so  diligent  and 
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constant  in  his  attendance,  he  fails  to  do  justice  both  to  himself,  and  to  the 
efforts  of  his  teachers.  The  most  common  result  i?,  that  after  a  fruitless 
effort  to  be  attentive  to  all  branches,  he  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
nefflect  some,  in  order  to  improve  the  remainder. 

We  think  that  the  lecture  term  should  b^  extended,  at  least  to  six 
months.  At  most,  but  four  lectures  should  be  given  daily.  And  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  all  cases  to  classify  the  several 
departments,  and  have  the  attention  of  the  student  directed  at  one  time  to 
two  or  three  only.  Thus  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgery,  are  united 
by  intimate  relations,  and  may  with  great  advantage  be  prosecuted 
simultaneously.  Medical  Chemistry,  Pathology,  Practical  Medicine,  and 
Materia  Medica,  have  especial  affinities.  Midwifery  and  Legal  Medicine, 
are  frequently  associated  in  the  same  chair.  These  details,  however,  do 
not  belong  to  the  present  occasion. 

Dissections  should  always  be  prosecuted  out  of  the  lecture  term.  Pro- 
visions are  made  for  this  at  several  of  our  colleges,  but  we  fear  they  are 
not  sufficiently  embraced  by  students.  If  the  student  endeavors  to  carry 
on  his  labors  in  this  province  while  he  is  attending  lectures,  it  will  surely 
follow  that  either  il,  or  the  lectures  are  neglected.  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  leave  practical  anatomy  to  private  enterprise, 
requiring  of  the  pupil  as  a  qualification  for  graduation,  proper  evidence 
that  he  has  pursued  dissections  to  an  extent  deemed  necessary.  This 
would  build  up  in  all  suitable  localities,  good  private  anatomical  schools, 
and  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  increase  of  facilities  for  prosecuting 
this  branch  faithfully  and  thoroughly. 

The  same  necessity  also  exists  for  constituting  clinical  medicine  a 
branch  of  study,  to  be  pursued  out  of  lecture  term.  The  introduction  of 
cases  to  illustrate  principles  of  medical  and  surgical  practice  in  connex- 
ion with  didactic  teaching,  is,  of  course,  desirable;  but  to  watch  closely 
from  day  to  day  the  progress  of  disease,  and  the  effects  of  remedies,  and 
connect  suitable  reading  and  reflection  upon  the  pathological  and  thera- 
peutical principles  involved,  will  require  too  large  a  share  of  the  student's 
attention  to  be  divided  with  daily  attendance  upon  several  lectures — unless 
they  are  clinical  lectures  given  in  connection  with  the  cases  which  are 
under  observation.  In  proof  that  this  position  is  correct,  we  would  adduce 
facts  which  have  lately  been  published  by  the  editors  of  the  New-York 
Journal  of  Medicine,  and  the  Bulletin  of  Medical  Science,  relative  to  the 
actual  attendance  of  the  medical  students  who  congregate  'in  such  large 
numbers  during  the  lecture  terms  at  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  in 
New- York,  out  of  six  hundred  students  who  were  attending  medical 
lectures  at  the  two  schools  in  that  city,  only  twenty  had  taken  the  hospital 
ticket  on  the  22d  Dec.  last  I  In  Philadelphia  more  than  a  thousand  pupils 
were  assembled  the  past  winter  at  the  three  schools,  and,  of  these,  ninety 
took  the  ticket  admitting  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital !  These  facts  speak 
sufficiently  for  themselves.  Are  students  disinclined  to  clinical  study  f 
Certainly  not ;  but  if  they  give  tolerable  attendance  to  the  lectures,  they 
have  neither  tifne  nor  physical  and  mental  strength  for  more. 

The  importance  of  clinical  instruction  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  in 
our  present  system.  Didactic  teaching  can  never  qualify  a  student  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  responsibilities  of  practice.  If  he  do  venture  upon 
them  with  this  preparation  only,  (as  is  often  the  case)  he  acquires  that 
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amount  of  practical  observation  and  experience  which  is  necessary  to 
render  him  in  any  respect  a  safe  practitioner,  at  the  expense  of  the 
patients  who  trust  their  lives  to  his  care  in  the  early  part  of  his  career. 
This  is  ihe  plain  state  of  the  case,  and  the  appeal  may  very  confidently 
be  made  to  the  personal  retrospections  of  many  of  our  readers  for  its 
confirmation.  Medical  schools  should  therefore  require  as  a  qualification 
for  graduation,  evidence  of  proper  acquirements  in  Clinical  medicine. 
This  is  the  case  in  foreign  schools,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects 
of  our  system,  that  it  is  not  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pupil,  every  hospital  and  alms-house, 
should  be  a  school  for  instruction  at  the  bed  side,  where  students  can 
become  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  all  the  details  of 
treaimfent,  before  they  assume  the  responsibility  of*managing  cases  for 
themselves.  Clinical  lectures  should  be  given  at  these  institutions  irres- 
pective of  the  lecture  session  so  called.  This  plan  would  also  have  the 
advantage  of  afifording  additional  encouragement  for  medical  abilities, 
and  a  new  avenue  for  honorable  distinction  :  it  would  develope  talent, 
and  prepare  for  the  exercise  of  the  more  formal  and  comprehensive 
duties  of  the  teacher. 

To  complete  the  course  of  study  as  we  have  briefly  indicated,  and  to 
prepare  the  student  to  commence  the  duties  of  the  practitioner,  we  conceive 
the  present  period  of  pupilage  too  short.  We  advocate  its  extension  at 
least  one  year,  and  we  should  be  better  satisfied  to  have  it  fixed  at  five 
years.  ♦ 

Finally,  (as  we  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close,)  the  occupation  of 
the  student  out  of  his  lecture  term,  should  be  belter  provided  for  than  it 
generally  is  at  present.  We  have  already  spoken  of  important  branches 
which  are  to  be  pursued  at  these  intervals.  But  in  oddition  we  deem  the 
establishment  of  private  schools  at  all  favorable  points,  a  measure  of 
great  importance.  Situated  as  a  large  proportion  of  students  are  in  the 
offices  of  private  Physicians,  without  modern  books,  and  with  lew  or  none 
of  the  functions  of  an  instructor  exercised  in  his  behalf,  his  time  is  in  a 
great  meusure  lost.  It  is  often  worse  than  lost,  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  he  imbibes  the  routine  errors  of  the  practitioner,  whose  dogmatical 
maxims  constitute  the  only  lessons  he  receives,  which,  if  he  would  after- 
ward progress,  he  is  compelled  to  unlearn.  Without  enlarging  on  this 
subject,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  some  excellent  remarks  by  Dr. 
Davis,  in  the  January  number  of  the  IVew-York  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  number  of  the  same  valuable  Journal  for  March,  contains  an 
address  by  Dr.  F.  Campbell  Stewart,  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
medical  profession,  which  embraces  sound  and  judicious  views,  and  com- 
mends itself  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  a  matter,  which 
at  the  present  time^  is  invested  with  vital  importance. 

Since  this  article  was  penned  we  have  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Stewart's 
address,  which  has  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  form.  We  trust  it  will 
be  extensively  circulated.  • 


Action  of  the  State  Medical  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Convention,'^ 
We  give  below,  the  Report  and  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  State  Medical  Society, 
tekdve  to  the  National  Convention,  which  we  have  received  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  this  subject.  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  one  of  the  resolutions  is  directed  particularly  against  the 
election  of  delegates  by  County  and  other  local  Societies.  We  are  warranted  in  say. 
ing,  however,  and  we  do  so  in  justice  to  the  Committee,  that  this  resolution  was 
penned  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  a  delegate  without  considering  its  bearing, 
and  was  passed  by  the  Society  without  discussion,  and  probably  without  deliberation. 
The  reader  will  observe  on  comparing  the  first  and  second  resolution  that  there  is  an 
evident  inconsistency  and  incompatibility  between  the  two.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
however,  and  under  any  circumstances,  the  resolution  should  have  no  import  with  re- 
ference to  the  action  of  County  und  other  Associations.  The  latter  are  independent 
bodies,  and  as  such  are  fully  qualified  to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility:  The  State 
Society  is  by  no  means  authorized  to  anticipate  the  doings  of  the  Convention  and  pre- 
determine  the  regulations  by  which  it  will  be  guided  in  its  composition  and  action.-— 

We  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  not  opposed  to  the 
election  of  delegates  by  local  Societies,  and  that,  in  common  with  most  others,  he  en- 
tertains  the  opinion  that  delegates  so  elected  will ,  be  received  by  the  Convention,  in 
addition  to  those  appointed  by  the  State  Society. — Editor  Buffalo  Medtcal  Joitrnal, 

"  The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  New- 
York  State  Medical  Society,  to  carry  into  effect  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  same  meeting  inviting  a  National  Medical  Convention,  in  May  next, 
would  respectfully  report  as  follows: — 

*•  In  the  early  part  of  last  season,  the  Committee  through  their  Chair- 
man, addressed  a  circular  containing  the  preamble  and  resolutions  of  this 
Society,  with  such  comments  as  were  deemed  advisable,  to  all  the  State 
medidlEil  societies  and  medical  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the 
existence  of  such  Societies  and  Colleges  could  be  ascertained.  And  in 
those  States  where  neither  State  Societies  nqr  Colleges  existed,  a  circular 
was  addressed  to  some  leading  member  of  the  profession,  inviting  him  to 
take  measures  for  having  his  State  represented  in  the  proposed  Conven- 
tion. Replies  to  these  circulars  and  letters  liave  been  received  from  the 
following  officers  of  Medical  Societies,  and  Colleges,  and  private  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  viz:  I)rs.  W.  W.  Morris,  of  Dover,  Delaware 
State;  A.  H.  Buchanan,  of  Tennessee;  W.  P.  Johnston,  of  Washington 
city;  T.  T.  Hewson,  U.  iM.  Huston,  and  W.  E.  Thome,  of  Philadel- 
phia;  Luther  Ticknor,  Connecticut;  W.  H.  McKee,  of  Morth  Carolina; 
E.  H.  Pearle,  of  Hanover;  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Georgia;  J,  H.  Thompson, 
of  New.Jersey,  J.  \V.  Davis,  of  Indiana;  A.  Twitchell,  of  New-Hamp- 
shire; John  VV.  Draper,  A.  H.  Stevens,  Willard  Parker,  and  C.  A.  Lee, 
of  New-York;  J.  Drake,  of  Ohio;  Lawsen,  of  Kentucky;  and  Carpen- 
ter, of  Louisiana.^  And  delegates  have  been  freely  pledged  from  Socie- 
ties and  Colleges  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  New- York.  The 
medical  Schools  ol  Philadelphia  are  the  only  ones  from  whom  replies 
have  been  received,  decline  sending  delegates,  and  giving  a  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  proposed  measure.  Nearly  every  medical  journal  throughout 
the  whJIe  Union  has  not  only  favorably  noticed,  but  wormly  commended 
the  holding  of  such  a  Convention. 

'*There  are  some  institutions  from  whom  no  replies  have  been  received; 
but,  from  information  obtained  from  other  sources,  there  is  good  reason 
for  believlDg  that  most  if  not  all  these  will  appoint  delegates  as  soon  as 
thej  are  fully  assured  that  the  Conveotioa  will  be  held.     It  will  thus  be 
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seen  that  in  far  the  larger  part  of  our  Union,  the  invitation  of  this  Society 
has  met  with  a  prompt  and  hearty  response  from  the  profession;  and  it  is 
with  much  regret  that  we  find  even  a  few  institutions  declining  to  take 
any  part  in  so  important  a  movement.  But  when  we  consider  the  wide 
extent  of  our  territory,  and  the  great  number  of  our  institutions,  all  en- 
gaged, we  should  hope,  in  a  generous  rivalry  with  each  other,  the  ex- 
pression in  favor  of  a  Convention  is  certainly  more  unanimous,  and  more 
promising  of  good  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Indeed  the  leading 
and  influential  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  long  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  National  action;  some  central  point  of  influence  around 
which  the  active  and  choice  spirits  of  the  whole  profession  can  rally,  and 
from  which  may  be  made  to  radiate  an  elevating,  healthful,  and  national- 
izing influence  over  the  whole  country. 

"Hence,  it  only  remains  for  this  Society  to  carry  out  the  work  it  has 
so  nobly  commenced.  The  faculty  in  the  New-York  University  have 
very  generously  tendered  to  this  Society,  the  use  of  any  room  or  roonas 
in  their  College  Edifice,  that  may  be  desired,  for  the  Convention  to  meet 
in.  Some  State  Societies  and  Colleges  have  already  appointed  their  dele- 
gates, while  others  have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Society  would  fix  the 
number  of  delegates  to  be  appointed  by  each  Society  and  College,  For 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  objects  in  view,  your  Committee  would  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  resolutions,  viz: 

«*lst.  Resolved,  That  the  preamble  and  resolutions  pnssed  by  this  So- 
ciety, at  its  annual  session,  Feb.  6th,  1845,  did  not  contemplate  the  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  by  County  or  merely 
local  Societies,  in  those  States  where  delegates  are  appointed  by  a  regu- 
larly organized  State  Society.* 

"2d.  Resolved,  That  as  some  Societies  and  Colleges  have  already  ap- 
pointed their  delegates,  therefore,  the  number  to  be  appointed  by  any  one 
of  these  institutions  should  be  left  entirely  to  •  the  discretion  of  the  ap- 
pointing body. 

**3d.  Resolved,  That  sixteen  delegates  be  appointed  to  represent  this 
Society  in  the  proposed  National  Convention,  viz:  two  from  each  Sena- 
torial District  in  the  Slate. 

**4th.  ttesolved,  That  this  Society  accept  the  offer  of  the  faculty  in 
the  New- York  University,  respecting  their  rooms;  and  consequently  that 
the  members  of  said  National  Convention  are  invited  to  assen)ble  in  the 
College  Edifice  of  New-York  University,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  May  next. 

"5th.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  continue 
the  etforts  to  further  the  objects  of  the  proposed  Convention;  and  to  exert 
^U  their  influence  to  make  it  truly  National  in  composition  and  action. 

'*6th.  Resolved,  That  the  above  committee  be  authorized  to  invite  the 
Superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums  in  the  several  Siatas  to  attend  the 
Convention. 

*'7th.  Resolved  J  That  the  Committee  be  further  authorised  and  enjoined 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  Report,  together  with  the  action  of  this  Society 

ICr  The  Editor  of  the  New-York  Journal  of  Medicine  comments  as  follows: 
*  We  may  remark  that  it  appears  to  be  the  general  wish  that  additional  delegates 
•honld  be  chosen  by  all  County  Societies,  in  this  and  other  States,  as  being  the  tmett 
mode  of  representing  the  profession  throughout  the  Union.  We  presume  no  olyectiooB 
will  be  taken  to  such  action. 
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tliereop,  to  all  the  medicnl  journals  in  the  United  States,  with  a  request 
that  they  puhlish  the  same,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  April  next. 

N.  S.  DAVIS, 

JAMES  McNAUGTON,   J-     Committee. 

PETER  VAN  BUREN, 
Albany^  February^  8,  1846. 

*'Tbe  above  Report  and  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Society.  The  same  Committee  of  three  was  re-appointed  in  answer  to 
the  5th  resolution.  Two  delegates  were  also  appointed  from  each  Sena- 
torial District  in  obedience  to  Resolution  3d. 

N.  S.  DAVIS, 

Chairman  of  Committee  r" 


French  Medical  Congreee. — In  view  of  the  approaching'  effort  by  the  profession  of 
this  Country  for  reform  and  self  elevation,  we  have  thought  that  an  account  of  the 
recent  Convention  in  Paris  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  We  therefore  give 
place  to  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of  the  deliberation  of  that  body,  as  com- 
municated by  a  Correspondent  of  the  London  Lancet,  and  republished  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Medical  Science.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  some  striking  diflerences  be- 
tween the  system  of  medical  instruction  in  this  country  and  that  of  France,  as  well  as 
in  the  relations  which  government  sustains  toward  the  profession  in  the  two  countries. 
The  number,  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  delegates  assembled  at  the  Parisian 
Congress  is  also  worthy  to  be  noted*  We  fervently  trust  that  an  approaching  Conven- 
tion, may  in  some  degree  resemble  it  in  these  particulars.  To  economize  space,  we 
omit  some  portions  of  the  report,  embracing  the  speeches  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  together  with  a  few  paragraphs  which 
relate  to  matters  not  applicable  or  interesting  to  the  profession  of  this  country.— ^ 
Editor  Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

The  Medical  Congress  at  Paris. — The  importance  of  the  Medical 
Congress  which  has  just  taken  place  in  Paris,  is  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
perative on  us  to  present  our  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  its  history 
and  proceedings,  ond  this  we  now  purpose  doing. 

The  medical  prefession  in  France,  although  organized  in  a  much  more 
efficient  and  liberal  manner  than  iti  this  country,  presents  still  many  an- 
omalies and  imperfections,  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  du- 
ring the  last  few  years.  The  necessity  of  extensive  modification  has, 
indeed,  been  so  deeply  and  so  extensively  admitted,  that  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  promised  Inst  session  to  bring  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1846,  a  bill  calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. — 
As  with  ourselves,  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  reforms  that  are  required,  that  it  appeared  probable  to  most 
of  those  who  took  any  interest  in  the  question,  that  unless  some  means 
jVere  previously  tuken  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  to  embody  in  a 
series  of  prupositions  the  results  thus  arrived  at,  the  measures  adopted  in 
the  parliamentary  bill  would  most  likely  please  no  party.  Under  these 
circum'^'tances,  a  few  months  ago  the  Editor  of  the  leading  medical  jour- 
nal, ''The  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  or  French  Lancet,"  proposed  that  a 
medical  congress  composed  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  France,  should 
meet  in  Paris,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
discaaa  the  eotire  eubject  of  medical  reform.     This  idea  was  at  once  re- 
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sponded  to  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  14th  of  lost  June,  a  meeting  of  the 
editors  of  the  Parisian  medicil  journals  took  place,  the  convocation  of  a 
national  congress  was  unanimously  approved  of,  and  it  was  decided  that 
publicity  should  be  given  lo  the  plan,  and  that  a  request  should  be 
addressed  to  all  the  medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  veterinary  societies  in 
France,  to  send  delegates  to  a  preliminary  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
2nd  of  August.  At  this  preliminary  meeting,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  scientific  societies,  and  of  the  editors  of  the  medical  journals,  a 
committee  of  fifteen  members,  representing  the  three  sections  of  medi- 
cine, was  appointed  and  empowered  to  make  every  necessary  arrange- 
ment for  the  organization  and  convocation  of  the  congress.  The  powers 
thus  granted  to  the  committee  were  strictly  limited  to  the  above  points. 

The  first  step  adopted  by  the  preliminary  committee  was  to  give  as 
extensive  publicity  as  possible  to  the  decision  of  the  meeting  of  the  2nd 
of  August,  respecting  the  congress.  The  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession were  addressed  through  the  political  journals,  which  generously 
gave  every  possible  assistance,  and  through  the  medical  and  scientific 
societies  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  direct  communications  were  made 
to  the  faculties  of  the  medical  schools,  and  to  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  profession.  iVIore  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  collective  or 
individual  adhesions  were  the  immediate  results  of  these  measures,  and 
the  warmest  sympathy  was  everywhere  expressed.  Of  these,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  were  doctors  in  medicine, "  nine  hundred  **pharma- 
ciens,''  (chemists  and  druggists,)  and  the  remainder  veterinary  practition- 
ers.        •        *•#****•*• 

Betore  we  commence  analysing  the  proceedings  of  this  important 
assembly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  give  a  short  account  of 
the  present  organization  of  the  medical  profession  in  France.  This, 
however,  we  shall  do  very  briefly,  referring  to  the  essay  now  publishing 
on  this  subject,  in  the  Lancet,  by  Dr.  Henry  Bennet   for  further  details. 

The  medical  profession  in  France,  as  far  as  medicine  and  surgery  are 
concerned,  constitutes  part  of  the  University  of  France,  which  is  itself, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minster  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Uni- 
versity of  France  is  composed  of  five  faculties,  the  faculty  of  theology, 
the  faculty  of  sciences,  the  faculty  of  arts,  (letters,)  the  faculty  of  law, 
and  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Some  of  these  faculties  are  multiple.  Thus 
there  are  three  distinct  faculties  of  medicine,  those  of  Paris,  Montpelier 
and  Strasburg.  The  three  faculties  of  medicine  all  present  the  same 
organization,  with  the  exception  that  the  one  in  Paris  has  a  larger  num- 
ber of  professors,  and  is  more  efficiently  composed  than  the  other  two. 
They  all  examine  and  grant  degrees.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
secondary  medical  schools  in  the  larger  provincial  towns,  the  certificates 
of  which  are  received  for  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  which  have  no 
power  to  examine  or  give  diplomas.  The  degrees  awarded  by  the  facul- 
ties of  medicine  are  those  of  doctor  in  medicine,  doctor  in  surgery,  and 
officer  of  health,  (officier  de  sante. )  The  degrees  of  doctor  in  medicine 
and  doctor  in  surgery  are  pretty  much  the  same,  the  only  difl^erence 
being,  that  to  obtain  that  of  the  doctor  in  surgery,  the  thesis  must  be  on  a 
surgical  subject ;  whereas,  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  it  may 
be  either  on  a  medical  or  on  a  surgical  question.  The  degree  in  surgery, 
therefcnrey  is  scarcely  ever  takeoy  not  by  one  in  a  tftindred.    The  curricu- 
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lum  being  precisely  the  same  for  both,  and  the  doctors  in  medicine  nearly 
all  practicing  surgery  and  midwifery,  as  well  a^  medicine,  indeed,  every 
thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  the  distinction  is  not  recognised  either  by 
the  profession  or  by  the  public.  The  doctors  are  also  obliged,  previously 
to  commencing  their  studies,  to  take  out  two  university  degrees,  thfet  of 
bachelor  of  aris  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  bachelor  of  sciences  in  the 
faculty  of  sciences. 

The  officers  of  health  are  a  very  inferior  grade  of  practitioners,  from 
whom  no  university  degree  is  demanded,  and  whose  medical  education 
merely  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years.  They  are  generally  igno- 
rant men,  of  illiterate  habits,  and  have  no  station  amongst  the  educated 
classes  of  the  community.  Their  degrees  are  partly  granted  by  the 
faculties,  but  principally  by  travelling  juries,  formed  of  three  professors 
from  each  faculty,  who  every  year  make  a  kind  of  circuit.  They  are 
considered  the  bane  of  the  profession,  and  certainly  by  their  unequal 
competition  with  the  regularly  educated  practitioners,  do  much  towards 
destroying  professional  profits,  and  degrading  the  profession.  A  very 
strong  feeling  against  them  exists,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but 
that  the  grade  will  very  shortly  be  abolished. 

The  chemists  and  druggists,  (pharmaciens)  constitute  a  very  different 
body  from  what  they  do  with  us.     They  alone  are  allowed  to  keep  and 
sell  medicinal  preparatipns,  unless  there  should  be  none  residing  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  a  doctor  or  ofHcer  of  health,  in  which  case  the 
latter  is  allowed  to  keep  and  prepare  medicines,  but  for  his  patients  only. 
The  pharmaciens  are  all  graduates  of  the  schools  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris, 
Montpelier  and  Strasburg.     To  obtain  their  degree,  they  have  to  go  ' 
through  a  three  years*  course  of  study  at  one  of  the  above  schools  of 
pharmacy,  which,  although  under  the  control  of  the  university,   are 
distinct  from  the  faculties  of  medicine.     By  a  recent  decree,  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  (letters^  will  henceforth  be  demanded  of  all  students 
previous  to  their  entering  ^t  these  schools,  a  measure  which  will   entail 
upon  them  an  eight  or  ten  years'  previous  course  of  classical  study. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  sell  anything  but  drugs,  or  to  keep  on  their  pre- 
mises, or  to  retail,  secret  remedies,  or  any  other  formulee  but  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  codex,  or  for  which  they  have  received  a  prescrip- 
tion signed  in  full  by  a  doctor  or  officer  of   health.     They  are  thus 
restricted   entirely,  by  law    to  the  preparation  of  the  prescriptions  of 
medical  practitioners,  of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  the  mono- 
poly,    1  he  veterinary  schools  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce.     The  organization  of  the 
veterinary  body  is  far  from  being  as  complete  and  as  satisfactory  as  that 
of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical. 

6uch  is  the  present  state  of  the  medical  profession  in  France.  Brief 
as  !s  the  above  sketch,  it  will  enable  us  to  follow  the  Parisian  congress 
In  its  interesting  and  important  labors.        •        •        •        ♦        * 

The  following  is  a  brie(^  synopsis  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  con- 
gress, the  labors  of  which  extended  fVom  the  4th  to  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber:— 

The  division  of  the  teaching^f  the  medical  sciences  between  the  three 
faoolties  and  the  preparatory  ichools  is  advantageous.  (The  utility  of 
the  preparatory  or  secondary  medical  schools  has  been  much  questioned 
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of  late.  By  this  resolutbD^  their  continuance  has  received  the  cianction 
of  the  Congress,  but  it  is  also  considered  advisable  that  they  should  re- 
main strictly  preparatory  iSchools,  and  only  be  entrusted  with  the  first 
period  of  the  education  of  Students,  all  of  whom  ought  to  complete  their 
studies  in  the  faculties.) 

The  establishment  of  chairs  of  history  and  medical  philosophy  in  the 
three  faculties  is  advisable;  also  that  of  one  on  pathological  anatomy  in 
the  faculty  of  Montpelier.     (These  chairs  are,  al  present,  wanting.) 

The  Paris  Hospitals  devoted  to  certain  special  diseases  ought  to  be 
made  the  theatre  of  official  clinical  instruction.  (M.  Lisfranc  proposed* 
as  an  amendment,  that  all  Hospital  Physicians  and  Surgeons  should  be 
obliged  to  give  clinical  lectures  on  the  patients  entrusted  to  their  charge. 
This  amendment,  however,  was  negatived,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be 
too  great  an  interference  with  individual  liberty;  but  the  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  medical  officers  of  all  Hospitals  should  be  at  liberty  to 
lecture  on  their  patients  independently  of  any  special  authorization. — 
They  are  now  obliged  to  apply  for  the  sanction  of  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  Hospital,  by  whom,  however,  it  is  never  refused.) 

The  number  of  faculties  now  e:(isting  is  sufficient,  being  neither  too 
considerable,  nor  too  small.  (It  had  been  proposed  by  some  to  abolish 
the  faculties  of  Montpelier  and  of  Strasburg,  transforming  them  into 
secondary  Schools.) 

The  secondary  Schools  should  be  made  more  efficient,  and  connected 
as  intimately  as  possible  with  the  Medical  and  ^the  Surgical  departments 
of  the  local  Hospitals.  They  ought  also  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  hands 
of  the  local  authorities,  by  whom  they  are  now  regulated,  and  placed 
.  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University.  Students  educated  at  them 
should  be  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  second  year's 
studies,  previous  to  being  allowed  to  commence  the  third. 

All  legally  qualified  members  of  the  medical  body  in  France  should 
have  the  right  by  law,  to  teach  the  medico-chirurgical  sciences,  and  go- 
vernment ought,  in  Paris  and  in  the  principal  provincial  towns,  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  medical  practitioners  thus  wishing  to  teach  any  branch 
of  medicine  an  appropriate  locality,  and  afibrd  them  every  assistance. — 
At  Che  same  time,  lectures  thus  given  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  official 
instruction  given  at  the  faculties  and  secondary  schools,  nor  to  constitute 
a  title  towards  obtaining  University  degrees.  In  a  word,  they  are  nierely 
to  represent  opinions  and  doctrines. 

The  authorities  are  requested  to  insert  in  the  new  medical  law  a  spe- 
cial article,  favorrhg  in  every  possible  way  clinical  teaching  by  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  to  Hospitals,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  giving  them  the  greatest  latitude  on  this  score. 

The  nomination  of  professors  in  the  faculties  of  medicine,  in  the  spe- 
cial Schools  of  Medicine,  and  in  the  Veterinary  Schools,  ought  always  to 
take  place  by  concours.  (The  concours  has  sidversaries  in  France,  and 
was  warmly  attacked  by  them  in  the  Congress,  but  without  success.) 

The  functions  of  professors  ought  to  be  temporary,  and  to  cease  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five.  The  professors  should  then  become  honorary,  and 
take  a  part  in  the  board-meetings,  deliberations,  concours,  and  adminis- 
trative labors  of  the  faculties  and  secondary  schools,  but  without  partici- 
pating in  the  examinations.  They  should  enjoy  their  entire  salary  until 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  then  retire. 
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The  mechanism  adopted  for  the  concours  in  the  faculties  ought  also  to 
be  adopted  in  the  secondary  medical  schools — that  is,  one-third  of  the 
judges  should  be  taken  from  among  the  professors,  one-third  from  the 
medical  academies  or  societies,  and  one- third  from  practising  members  of 
the  profession. 

The  existing  institution  of  assistant  professors  in  the  faculties,  {aggrc' 
ges,)  appointed  by  concours,  is  approved  of,  and  it  is  suggested  that  their 
salaries  should  be  increased. 

The  preliminary  literary  guarantees  now  demanded  of  pupils  who 
enter  the  medical  profession,  are  deemed  sufficient,  but  not  too  onerous. 
These  guarantees  are  a  bachelor's  degree  in  letters,  (arts,)  and  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  sciences.  They  pre-suppose  a  complete  classical  and 
scientific  education,  of  at  least  ten  years'  duration. 

It  is  thought  expedient  to  prolong  the  duration  of  medical  studies  from 
four  years  to  five,  to  exact  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and 
to  oblige  ail  -students  to  serve  for  at  least  a  year  as  dressers  in  some 
hospital. 

The  admission  and  final  examinations  of  doctors  should  be  entrusted 
to  a  jury  formed  partly  of  professors  and  regular  examiners,  and  partly 
of  practitioners.  The  examinations  of  students  should  be  made  even 
still  more  practical  than  they  now  are.  In  addition  to  the  five  examina- 
tions already  exacted,  a  sixth  should  be  added  on  the  subjects  treated  of 
in  the  new  professorships  of  medical  philosophy  and  history. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  congress  with  reference  to  that  portion  of 
the  medical  organization  of  France  which  relates  to  teaching  and  exami- 
ning pupils,  and  to  receive  candidates.  The  results  arrived  at  with 
respect  to  questions  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  medical  profession  are 
still  more  important. 

The  first  question  discussed  was  that  of  the  existence  of  two  orders  of 
medical  practitioners.  The  expediency  of  having  an  inferior  grade  of 
practitioners  was  denied,  and  the  institution  of  officers  of  health  was 
declared  illegitimate  and  dangerous.  This  opinion  was  clearly  enounced 
in  the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously  : — That  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  any  future  medical  law  one  class  of  medical  practi- 
tioners only  will  be  recognised, that  of  doctors  in  medicine.  That  if  such 
a  decision  be  come  to,  existing  officers  of  health  might  be  allowed,  during 
five  years,  to  ofier  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  M.  D.  degree  at  any 
of  the  faculties. 

It  was  also  decided  at  the  same  time,  that  the  institution  of  district  med- 
ical officers,  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  was  not  necessary  and  would  be  an 
attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  medical  body.  (This  decision  of  the  con- 
gress was  arrived  at  in  the  opposition  to  the  wishes  generally  expressed 
in  the  documents  received  from  the  provinces.) 

It  was  proposed,  that  debts  for  medical  and  surgical  services  should  be 
recoverable  by  law  during  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  time  they  are 
contracted,  instead  of  during  one  year  only,  as  at  present. 

The  responsibility  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  a  medical  case  cannot  be 
estimated  by  non-medical  persons.  In  any  case,' therefore,  in  which  his 
responsibility  is  called  into  question,  the  penal  articles  of  the  code  ought 
only  be  applied  af^er  a  decision  has  been  obtained  from  a  medical  jury. 

In  no  casaoaghta  medical  practioner  be  obliged  to'give  evidence 
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against  his  patients,  or  to  reveal  to  the  authorities,  facts  which  have 
become  known  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  < 

The  exercise  of  medical  practice  should  be  confined  strictly  to  persons 
qualified  by  law,  and  any  infringement  should  be  visited  by  efficacious 
and  energetic  punishment.  The  treatment  of  sick  persons  by  a  non- 
qualified person  ought  to  be  considered  penal,  even  should  his  prescrip- 
tions have  been  signed  by  a  qualified  practitioner. 

Councils  of  discipline  should  be  organized  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  endowed  with  sufficient  power  to  render  their  jurisdiction 
efficacious. 

Foreign  practitioners  ought  not  be  admitted  to  practice  until  they  have 
given  to  government  the  same  guarantees  that  are  demanded  of  native 
practitioners.  Political  refugees,  however,  should  be  exempted  from  all 
the  expenses  of  examination  and  admission  to  the  M.  D.  degree. 

It  would  be  inexpedient,  unjust  and  impossible,  to  limit  the  number  of 
medical  practitioners.  The  medical  profession  ought  to  remain,  above  all 
others,  a  liberal  profession. 

It  was  decided,  that  all  advertisements,  by  means  of  newspapers,  pla- 
cards, prospectuses,  pamphlets,  or  other  modes  of  publicity,  with  a  view 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  medical  oractitioner  in  a  locality,  bis 
address,  a  particular  means  of  treatment,  or  the  sale  of  any  medicmal 
preparation  ought  to  be  forbidden,  under  a  severe  penalty.  That  by  the 
word  medicinal  preparation,  should  be  understood  all  simple  and  com- 
pound substance^  or  preparations,  announced,  sold  or  distributed,  as  pos- 
sessing medicinal  properties. 

That  none  but  "  pharmaciens"  should  be  allowed  to  prepare,  to  sell,  or 
even  to  distribute  gratuiously,  any  pharnr)aceutical  preparation.  That 
druggists  should  be  allowed  to  trade  wholesale  in  drugs,  but  not  to  sell 
them  by  pharmaceutical  weight. 

That  there  should  be  no  exception  to  the  foreign  clause,  except  in 
favor  of  persons  now  trading  as  '*  herborists,"  who  might  still  be  allowed 
to  sell  non-poisonous  and  indigenous  medicinal  plants  ;  but  that  in  future 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  commence  business  as  a  "  herborist.'' 

That  hospitals  and  other  charitable  or  religious  communities  should 
only  be  allowed  to  have  a  pharmacy  for  their  particular  use,  and  should 
not  sell  nor  distribute  out  of  doors  any  medicinal  substances. 

That  the  existing  laws  which  forbid  the  sale  of  secret  remedies  should 
be  enforced. 

That  no  pharmacien  should  be  allowed  to  keep  two  establishments. 

That  no  person  should  unite  m  his  own  person  the  profession  of  medi- 
cal practitioner  and  that  of  pharmacien. 

That  medical  practitioners  not  residing  within  a  certain  reasonable 
distance  of  a  legally  qualified  pharmacien,  shall  be  allowed  to  furnish 
medicines  to  their  patients,  provided  the  residence  of  such  patients,  should 
be  similarly  situated  in  that  respect  ;  but  that  on  a  pharmacien  settling 
within  the  prescribed  limits,  the  privilege  should  cease. 

That  a  public  or  private  partnership  or  connection  between  a  medical 
practitioner  and  a  pharmacien  should  be  forbidden  under  a  severe  penalty. 
That  all  collusion  between  medical  practitioners  and  persons  foreign  to  the 
healing  art  should  likewise  be  severely  forbidden. 

That  each  year  the  faculties  and  preparatory  schools  should  choose,  by 
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• 

means  of  the  concours,  from  amongst  the  pupils  who  have  studied  during 
two  years,  a  certain  number  to  whom  scholarships  would  be  given,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  laculties. 

That  government  should  establish,  in  the  localities  where  mineral 
watcs  exist,  asylums  or  hospitals  for  the  use  of.  the  poor.  That  govern- 
ment should  take  proper  measures  to  ensure  the  admission  of  pauper 
patients  from  rural  districts  in  the  hospitals  of  the  department  or  district 
That  government  should  take  necessary  measures  in  order  to  ensure  the 
reception  into  the  hospitals  of  travelling  poor  provided  wilfc  passports  of 
indigence,  should  they  fall  ill  on  their  journey.  (These  passports  entitle 
those  to  whom  they  are  granted  to  a  small  sum  per  mile.) 

That  in  the  rural  parishes,  as  well  as  in  more  important  parishes,  there 
should  be  dispensaries  established  in  order  to  furnish  to  the  poor  medici- 
nal and  pharmaceutical  remedies,  the  medical  officers  of  which  might  be 
entrusted  with  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  small  localities. 

That  the  physicians  and  surgeons  to  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions  should  always  form  a  part,  in  proper  proportion,  of  the  ad- 
ministrative Board. 

That  each  year  the  physicians,  surgeons  and  pharmaciens  of  all  the 
hospitals  and  establishments  of  charity  should  be  called  upon  to  meet,  and 
to  make  the  competent  authorities  a  report  on  the  imperfections  existing 
in  their  establishment,  and  on  the  ameliorations  required.  That  copies 
of  these  reports  should  be  sent  to  the  heads  of  the  administration  to  which 
the  charity  belongs,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Prefects 
of  the  Departments. 

That  all  physicians  and  surgeons  to  hospitals  should  be  named  by  con- 
cours, and  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  only,  during  five  years  of  which 
they  should  be  assistants,  and  during  the  remaining  ten,  heads;  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  years  they  should  become  honorary,  but 
with  the  power  of  again  contesting  the  appointment  should  they  think 
proper.  That  no  hospital  physician  or  surgeon  should  have  more  than 
sixty  beds  under  his  care. 

That  the  physicians  connected  with  the  mineral  watering  towns  should 
be  named  by  concours  and  submitted  to  a  regular  gradation  in  rank.  [At 
each  of  the  French  towns  where  there  are  mineral  waters  there  is  a 
physician  appointed  by  government  to  superintend  their  administration. 
These  appointments  are  lucrative  and  at  present  in  the  uncontrolled  gift 
of  government.] 

That  the  concours  should  be  adopted  for  the  nominative  to  all  appoint- 
ments to  which  it  can  b*^  applied  ;  that  when  the  concours  can  be  applied, 
certain  rules  should  be  followed  as  much  as  possible, — the  anterior  claims 
of  candidates,  their  previous  success  in  concours,  their  scientific  labors, 
their  previous  services  in  scientific  establishments,  &c.,  being  taken  into 
consideration. 

That  the  prerogatives  and  rank  of  "the  medical  officers  of  the  army- 
should  be  modified,  so  as  to  render  their  position  more  in  unison  with  the 
real  importance  of  the  functions  which  they  fulfil. 

That  no  female  should  exercise  the  duties  of  midwife  unless  she  has 
shown  proof  of  having  received  a  sufficient  amount  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  of  morality  of  conduct ;  and  unless  she  has  studied  this  depart- 
atent  of  medicine  during  two  yean  at  least.    The  mid  wives  received  in 
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the  faculties,  and  in  the  preparatoty  schools,  or  by  a  medical  committee, 
in  towns  where  there  is  a  midwijjry  charity  affording  sufficient  means  of 
instruction,  ought  to  undergo  two  examinations  ;  one  on  the  theory,  the 
other  on  the  practice  of  midwifery.  Midwives  should  not  be  allowed  to 
practice  any  serious  obstetric  operation,  or  to  attend  in  cases  of  disease. 
The  only  operations  which  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  pertorm  are 
bleeding  and  vaccination. 

In  conclus^,  the  congress,  ijistituted  in  a  spirit  of  concord,  wished  to 
finish  its  labM  in  a  spir^  of  uAioa,  and  consequently  adopted,  as  a  last 
proposition,  the  following  resolutions  : — 

That  free  medical  associations  should  be  formed  whenever  it  is  possi- 
ble, with  the  double  view  of  perfecting  science  and  of  organizing  provi- 
dent institutions. 

*  That  these  associations,  formed  in  the  chief  town  of  each  arrondise- 
ment,  should,  by  delegates,  constitute  societies  in  the  chief  towns  of  each 
department,  which  would  lastly,  centralise  in  Paris. 

The  above  proposition  embody  the  results  at  which  the  Parisian  con- 
gress has  arrived,  after  the  most  searching  investigations  and  discussions, 
carried  on,  firstly,  in  the  committees,  and  secondly,  in  the  public  assem- 
blies. All  these  discussions  and  deliberations  took  place  publicly.  The 
report  of  the  secretary,  briefly  embodying  the  labors  of  the  congress, 
was  read  at  the  final  meeting  of  that  body,  on  the  14ih  of  November,  in 
the  presence  of  M.  de  Salvandy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
had  been  requested  to  attend  the  final  meeting.  Afier  the  reading  of  the 
report,  M.  de  Salvandy  rose,  and  made  a  most  eloquent  and  emphatic 
speech,  which  we  consider  of  importance,  from  its  showing  the  position 
which  the  medical  profession  occupies  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
authorities  in  France.         *         *         •         ••        *         *         * 


Obituary, — Died  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  11th  ult.,  Lieut.  E.  R.  Long,'M.  D.,  U. 
S.  Armv. 

« 

Justice  to  our  own  feelings  and  to  the  feelings  of  many  of  our  readers,  claims  some 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed   friend,  whose  decease  it  is  our  painful  duty  to 
record.     Having  been  a  resident  in  this  city  fur  several  years  previous  to  the  present 
winter,  he  has  left  a  large  circle  of  attached  friends,  who  mourn  his  loss  with  a 
greater  depth  of  sorrow  than  ordinarily  appertains  to  the  sundering  of  the   ties  of 
friendship  by  the  fell  destroyer.    Unassuming  and  gentle  in  disposition,  scrupulously 
regardful   ot'   the  opinions    and    feelings  of   others,  without    the    least    ostentation 
or  affectation,  possessing  extensive  and  solid  acquirements,  united  with  a  refined  taste, 
he  instinctively,  as  it  were,  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  vvho-knew  him.     We 
doubt  if  he  ever  had  an  enemy,  or  fell  under  the  imputation  of  aught  which  would 
appear  inconsistent  with  the  most  exact  principles  of  justice  and  honor.     They,  how- 
ever, who  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  his  mtimacy  can  best  appreciate  the  loss 
which  not  alone  his  kindred  and  friends,  but  society  has  sustained.     His  life  was  an 
exemplification  of  the  domestic,  social  and  christian  virtues.     These  diffused  around 
him  a  genial  influence,  while  his  silent  example  invited  and  encouraged  imitation. 

The  medical  profession  have  much  cause  for  regret  in  his  untimely  death.  Being 
graduated  at  West  Point,  he  had  been  connected  with  the  army  for  about  fifteen  years. 
The  profession  of  arms,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  wishes.  Having  a  predilection 
for  medicine,  he  was  a  diligent  votary  of  its  several  departments  for  the  last  six  years 
of  his  life.  The  winter  of  1844-5  he  passed  at  Chicago  in  attendance  upon  the  medi. 
cal  lectures  in  that  city,  and  received  at  their  close  the  degree  of  M.  D.  As  a  charac- 
teristic instance  of  his  faithful  assiduity,  it  deserves  to  be  stated  that  of  all  the  lectures  in 
the  several  departments  (from  5  to  7  daily  for  a  period  of  four  months,)  he  lost  his 
attendance  upon  a  single  one  only,  and  this  was  accidental!      His  intention  was 
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ultimately  to  have  relinquished  bis  commissio^f  and  devote  himself  to  his  new  profess- 
ion, lie  had  selected  especially  the  deparimi  t  of  medical  chtniisiry,  and  gave  every 
promise  of  future  usefulness  and  eminence  in^  iiat  interesting  and  impo^^unt  branch. 
OuV  readers  probably  need  not  be  reminded  that  several  valuable  articles  from  his  pen 
are  contained  in  the  former  numbers  of  this  Journal.  His  health  had  for  many  years 
been  delicate,  but  the  disease  that  proved  fatal  was  typhoid  fever. 


csuiuiiuim  HI  irie  ciose  oi  me  leciures  on  iTiaieria 
—The  Poi*;  f  Prme  has  for'^^Ien  his  subjects 
J,  and  ph>^.^.In:'f^''.^^c  not  alio*'  jMo  continue  their 
;eive  the  sac;?/.,      l  afti  r  lii"   ''nrd  visit. — A  new 


Miscellaneous  Intelligence. — The  Medical   class  at   Wllloughby   medical  college, 
passed  some  highly  complimentary  resolutions  at  the  close  of  the  lectures  on   Materia 
Medica,  by  Prof.  T.  Rush  Spencer. — The  Poj* ;  ■    '  ~~ 
from  attending  any  scientific  congress, 
attendance  on  patients  who  do  not  receive 
medical  college  has  been  organized  in  Philadelphi.',  « Stifled  tliiij*^^  Franklin  Medical 
College."    The  announcement  for  the  session   of   j-4i6-7   sl^s  that  it  has  been 
established  **  under  the  opinion    that  increased  ac  <    lodation  was  demanded  for  the 
great  concourse  of   students  now  resorting  to  PhiiaJtlphia"  (!)     The   teachers  are 
Anatomy  and  Histology,  Paul  B.  Goddard,   M.  D.;  Surgery,  C.C.  Van  Wyck,  M.  D.; 
Medicine,  Meredith  Glymer,  M.  D.;  Materia  Medica,  John  B.  Diddle,  M.  D.;  Obste- 
trics, David  H.  Tucker,  M.  D.;  Physiology  "and  Legal  Medicines,  Leven  S.  Jones,  M. 
D.;  general  organic   Chemistry,   James  B.    Rogers,  M.  D.      Philadelphia    has  now 
four  medical   schools. — We   find  the  following  very   candid   confession  in  one  of 
our  city   newspapers:  "water    cure — caution.  —  The    water   cure  Journal   of   Dr. 
Shew,    of    New. York,    in    an  article  on  using   water  in  consumption,    gives   this 
caution:  —  "It  is  to  be   remembered  that   we  cannot    harden    every  person,   and 
that    we  may  kill  many  in  the  attempt." — Prof.  Dudley  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  most 
eminent  and  successful  Lithotomist  living,  has  performed  the  operation  in  185  cases — 
180  of  which  terminated  favorably.     Dr.  Bush   in  a  late  article  in  the  Western  Lancet, 
denies  that  these  were  selected  cases. — A  friend  has  directed  our  attention  to  a  com- 
munication in  the  New-York  Herald,  giving  some  account  of  the  address  delivered  at 
the  med.  dept.,  of  the  University,  on  the  occasion  of  conferriner  medical  degrees.    The 
writer  states  that  the  professor  occupied  a  good  portion  of  the  hour  in  remarks  upon 
the  approaching  national  convention,  which  he  ridiculed  as  the  project  of  a  young  man 
from  Binghamton !     We  hope  the  address  will  be  published.    We  should  like  to  see 
what  the  professor  has  to  say  respecting  the  atrocious  crime  of  be'ins  a  young  man,  and 
the  additional  enormity  of  being  a  young  man  from  Binghamton! — A'  new  edifice  for 
the  medical  college  in  Boston  is  about  to  be  erected,  the  site  having  been  presented  by 
Dr.  Parkman  of  that  city.     Increased  accomodations  have  long  been'  needed. 

To  our  Benders. — We  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  this  number  to  subjects 
connected  with  medical  reform,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter  which  we  had  accu. 
mulated  for  the  department  of  Medical  Intelligence,  &,c.  We  trust  that  the  interest 
which  our  readers  feel  in  these  subjects  rendtrs  an  apology  for  this  course  uncalled  for. 
After  the  present  number  we  shall  only  devote  to  them  the  relative  share  of  attention 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  As  we  propose  to  issue  on  the  first  of  next  month  simul- 
taneously the  last  number  of  the  present  volume,  and  the  first  number  of  the  second 
volume  enlarged,  we  shall  have  space  to  make  amends  for  the  dearth  of  general 
medical  intelligence  in  our  present  number.  Publishers  who  have  favored  us  with 
new  publication's  will  find  them  noticed  at  that  time. 

ttU"  The  proceedings  of  the  Buffalo  City  Association,  and  of  the  Erie  Co,  Medical 
Society  with  relation  to  the  National  Convention  and  the  appointment  of  delegates, 
for  want  of  space  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  placed  on  the  cover,  next  page. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  circular ^  and  particularly 
to  the  clause  offering  advantages  to  subscribers  who  remit  before  the  first  of  May. 

ItT  The  BuflTalo  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  stated  monthly  meeting  on  Tues' 
day  evening,  (  7th  inst.)  at  the  ofllce  of  Dr.  Congar. 
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Coramanicated  tor  the  Buffalo  Medical  Jodrnal,  by  F.  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D ,  Professor  of  Safgery  in 

Geneva  Medical  College. 


Naples  has  a  population  variously  estimated  from  350  to  450,000,  crowd- 
ed into  the  narrowest  possible  space  between  the  high  groutids  and  the  sea 
—dwelling  in  nalrow  and  irregular  streets — occupying  every  square  foot  of 
room  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic  of  five  and  six  storied  houses  ;  and  the 
40,000  Lazzaroni  living  on  the  sands  of  the  beach,  and  sleeping  at 
night  under  the  sheds  of  the  niarket  places, — beneath  the  stone  gateways 
and  within  the  cortiles of  public  buildings!  A  huge,  compact  mass  of 
hunlan  beings,  drawn  together^  no  one  can  say  for  what  purpose,  sus- 
tained, no  onfe  knows  by  what  means — and  who  all  their  lives  do  little 
else  than  laugh  and  chattel",  eat  maccaroni,  drink  wine  and  say  mass. 
The  king — "  king  of  the  Lazzaroni,"  loves  his  people,  as  a  wolf  loves 
the  tender  kid.  He  has  a  palace  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  that  he  may 
enjoy  their  constant  proximity ;  and  an  impregnable  castle  directly 
behind  it,  to  which  he  may  retire  when  their  company  becomes  irksome. 
When  the  cholera  decimates  the  population,  he  celebrates  mass  for  them 
in  his  palace  at  Portici,  and  sends  word  that  no  one  must  leave  the  city; 
but  commands  that  they  confess  their  sins  and  renew  their  vows  and  their 
offerings  at  the  chapels  of  their  saints.  When  perishing  with  famine, 
they  press  on  him  along  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  and  throw  their  black 
bread  into  his  carriage,  he  turns  his  eyes  upwards  toward  the  statue  of 
St.  Gennaro,  and  implores  a  blessing  upon  the  wretches,  then  orders  his 
secretary  to  raise  the  impost  upon  salt  to  $3,00  per  bushel,  and  forbids 
the  use  of  the  sea-brine  under  penalty  of  the  galleys — to  levy  a  new 
tax  for  the  building  of  public  roads,  but  which  in  three  years  will  be 
legally  forfeited  to  the  crown,  because  the  crown  has  not  authorized  the 
disbursement  of  the  sums  thus  raised,  and  to  enforce  rigidly  the  payment 
of  one-fourth  of  all  the  rents  into  his  own  exchequer.  To-day  I  saw  the 
son  of  the  King  riding  along  the  chiaja  and  throwing  a  few  grana  to  the 
beggars.  My  friend  whispered  that  he  was  •*  making  a  short  loan,  and 
he  would  call  for  it  in  a  few  days  with  tremendous  usury  " — that  **  such 
liberality  always  betokened  a  new  and  grinding  impost.''  I  am  not  a  seer 
or  this  youth  is  the  last  of  that  despotic  and  bigoted  house  who  shall  press 
the  iron-  upon  Neapolitian  necks;  for  when,  driven  by  the  tempest  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  seeds  of  Liberty  were  scattered  every  where  over 
the  plains  of  Europe,  a  few  withered  and  straggling  grains  were  let  fall 
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along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Sebelo  and  upon  the  warm  hill  sides  of 
Parthenope,  where,  swelling  into  life  they  soon  struck  their  vigorous 
roots  deep  and  strong,  and  to  this  day  these  plants  of  liberty  defy  the 
power  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance^'  to  tear  them  up.  The  '*  Jacobins"  of 
1794  and  the  "  Carbonara  "  of  1820,  were  from  the  same  stock  with  the 
noble  patriots,  who  a  few  days  since,  were  thrust  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Vicar ia  for  having  dreampt  of  freedom,  and  who  are  to  be  tried  and 
executed  upon  the  testimony  of  letters  surreptitiously  obtained  from  the 
London  Post  Office  by  order  of#  Queen  Victoria !  an  act  of  comtemptible 
espionage  and  royal  theft,  which  *'  purple  ^^  cannot  cover. 

From  narrow  and  putrid  lanea — from  taxation,  meagre  diet  and  fa- 
mine— from*  poverty,  rags  and  homeless  beggary — from  mental  enslave- 
ment, political  servitude  and  chains,  the  transition  to  Hospitals,  Alms 
Houses,  Foundling  Establishments,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Prisons  and  Galleys, 
is  not  forced.  The  one  are  the  fountains  and  head  streams — the  other, 
the  artificial  pools  into  which  these  various  tributaries  pour  their  muddy 
tides. 

The  "Spedale  degl'Incurabili, ''  which  I  visited  in  company  with  an 
English  Physician  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Naples,  is  situated  in  a 
very  pleasant  and  sufficiently  elevated  part  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  famous  ''  Museo  Borbonico." 

It  was  established  and  endowed  by  a  Lady  of  fortune  in  1519,  and 
having  since  then  received  frequent  munificent  donations,  it  has  been  from 
time  to  time  enlarged,  until  now  it  is  the  mast  extensive  hospital  in  the 
city,  and  will  accomodate  more  than  1200  patients ;  who,  as  the  name  of 
the  hospital  indicates,  are  generally  afflicted  with  chronic  and  "  incurable^' 
diseases.  Females,  however,  suffering  from  lues,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  are  sent  to  the  Hospital  **Di  La  Fede" — there  is  also  at  the 
S.  d.  Incurabili  a  ward  for  lying-in  women,  but  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
unmarried.  The  infant  may  be  retained  by  the  mother  when  she  leaves, 
or  it  may  be  sent  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  be  forever  excluded  irom 
a  knowledge  of  its  parentage.  As  a  suffix  to  this  latter  ward,  there  is  a 
portion  of  the  building  allotted  to  such  females  as  wish  to  retire  from  the 
world* 

Connected  with  the  hospital  are  four  Clinical  chairs,  viz.  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Opthalmology.  There  is  also  a  chair  of  prac- 
tical Anatomy,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Dominlcus^ 
Cotugno  ('*Cotunnius'^)  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  Student  of  Anat- 
omy in  connection  with  the  vestibule  of  the  ear,  and  tlje  spheno-nasal 
branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve.  Cotugno  died  in  1822,  having 
bequeathed  to  this  hospital  80,000  ducats,  or  about  $64,000  In  a  large 
and  sombre  apartment — the  •'  the  Consultation  Room" — among  a  number 
of  portraits  hangs  that  of  Cotugno,  distinguished  for  its  mild  but  intellec- 
tual countenace. 

The  wards  of  this  hospital  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated,  but  not 
remarkable  for  neatness  or  the  order  of  internal  arrangements.  1  missed 
here  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity '^ — their  places 
being  supplied  by  male  attendants — and  perhaps  this  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  a  more  than  usual  lack  of  cleanliness.  Possibly  my  not  meeting  with 
any  of  the  "Sisters'^  might  have  been  merely  accidental.  The  two 
wards  devoted  to  phthisical  patients  did  not  appear  comfortable.   The  ceil- 
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ings  are  arched  and  rather  low,  and  the  windows  arranged  upon  only  one 
side  of  the  appartments,  are  too  loose  ai^d  open  to  secure  tho  occupants 
from  the  damp  and  chilling  tramontane.  The  number  of  consumptive 
patients  is  now  about  100,  and  of  all  the  inmates  they  seemed  the  least 
cared  for.  In  all  the  South  of  Italy,  consumption  is  believed  to  be  con- 
tagious ;  at  least  by  the  people;  and  I  am  told  that  many  respectable 
physicians  hold  the  saife  opinion.  The  consequence  is  that  most  of  the 
foreigners  suffering  under  this  or'  any  similar  malady  are  driven  from 
both  private  and  public  houses  to  the  hospitals,  where  they  are  lodged  as 
in  a  "  Pest  House  ''—entirely  separated  from  the  other  wards,-  and  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  '*  Capi  Corsee,  "  or  ward  servants.  The  floor 
was  dirty,  the  linen  soiled  and  the  patients,  each  of  whom  administered 
to  himself  from  a  cup  of  antimonial  solution,  looked  sad  and  friendless, 
and  altogether  it  was  a  most  sorrowful  place. 

In  a  small  room,  called  the  Museum,  may  be  seen  with  other  anatomical 
and  pathological  specimens,  a  part  of  \hb  cabinet  of  the  celebrated  Scarpa. 

The  "Spedale  della  Missericordiella ''  situated  not  from  the  ^'S.  d. 
lacurabilli "  I  did  liot  visit.  I  understood  however  that  it  belongs  to  that 
very  humane  society  the  **  Misericordia, "  whose  members  are  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  streets,  enveloped  in  a  complete  mask ;  of  which  fraternity 
I  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  speak  and  to  describe  more  particularly. 
The  order  exists  throughout  Italy,  and  I  shall  doubtless  meet  with  them 
again,  and  learn  more  of  their  character,  duties,  &c. 

*'  Santa  Maria  della  Fede"  is  still  beyond  the  "  Misericordiella' — in  a 
quarter  of  the  town  to  which  •*  Dickens  Points"  of  New  York,  St.  Giles 
of  London,  or  La  Cite  of  Fdhs  afford  no  parallel — for  here  is  series  of 
streets,  forming  a  city  in  themselves,  where  every  house  is  a  lupanare, 
every  man  a  pander  and  every  woman  a  courtezan.  The  hospital  of 
'•  S.  M.  d.  Fede  "  is  devoted  exclusively  to  these  wretches,  and  corresponds 
to  La  Loursine  of  Paris.  The  civil  and  medical  police  regulating  this 
.  class  of  citizens  at  Naples  is  similar  to  that  of  Paris^  but  neither  as  rigid, 
systematic,  or  effective.  Such  open  violations  of  decency  are  not  wit- 
nessed, I  am  confident,  in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  as  in  these  horrible 
purlieus. 

Returning  again  westward,  toward  the  centre  of  the  city,  we  see  not 
far  from  the  **  Vicaria",  or  state  prison,  a  dark  prison-looking  building, 
situated  upon  the  Piazza  Capuana.  This  is  the  "S.  San  Francesco'',  or 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick  convicts.  Passing  by  which,  for  you 
will  not  be  admitted  except  by  special  permission,  and  crossing  the  court 
containing  the  prison  and  courts  of  justice,  you  enter  the*'Strada  de 
Tribunali, "  on  the  east  of  which  stands  the  **  Spedale  della  Pace" — occu- 
pied by  males  affected  with  fevers,  inffammations,  &c.,  and  which  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  smallest  and  neatest  charities  in  the  city. 

To  see  the  hospital  (••  Santa  Eligio")  devoted  to  females  laboring  under 
similar  diseases,  you  must  leave  this  comparatively  wholesome  portion  of 
the  city  and  thread  your -way  southward  a  long  distance,  among  irregular 
and  constantly  darkening  streets,  untill  you  find  the  *'  Piazza  del  Mercato," 
the  principal  market  square ;  celebrat^  in  Neapolitan  history  as  the  spot 
where  in  1647  Thomas  Anniello,  by  the  populace  called  Masaniello,  com- 
meniced  his  famous  revolt,  and  upon  which  in  1268  the  young  Prince 
Conradia  was  executed*    The  hospital  stands  yicX  o^  ixoiTsi  ^\^  ^bk^t^^^^ 
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amid  loathsome  odors  and  a  more  loathsome  population.  How  the  poor 
sick  females  can  manage  to  live  in  spite  of  the  braying  of  jacks,  the 
shouting  of  market  men,  the  malaria,  &c,  I  cannot  conceive,  unless 
indeed,  the  inmates  were  all  residents  of  this  quarter,  and  had  thus  become 
acclimated  before  they  were  received. 

The  hospital  of  **  Loreto"  is  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  Porta  Carr- 
mina  on  the  road  to  Vesuvius. 

The  hospital  of  the  "  Pellegrini ''  is  in  quite  the  opposite  part  of  the 
city,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  spacious  piazza  called  the  '*  Santo 
Spirito^',  In  it  are  admitted  male  patients  who  have  received  surgical 
injuries.  The  number  is  not  large,  but  the  building  is  ample  and  com- 
modious. 

There  are  in  the  city  two  principal  military  hospitals  for  the  army, 
**  La  Trinita,"  and  *•  La  Sagramento.''  **  La  Trinita  "  is  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  upon  which  is  placed  the  formidable  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The 
l)uilding  was  originally  a  convent,  and  is  one  of  the  thousands  which 
Napoleon,  (in  this  instance  Murals)  suppressed  in  Italy,  and  with  the  lands 
and  revenues  devoted  to  a  useful  purpose.  This  convent,  Murat  gave  up 
to  his  brave  soldiers,  of  whose  comfort  he  was  never  less  mindful  than  his 
brother ;  —  for  the  monks  of  La  Trinita  had  chosen  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  airy  spots  in  the  city,  and  their  green  and  well  shaded 
terrace  commanded  a  complete  view  of  Naples  and  the  bay,  from  whence, 
now,  such  of  the  patients  of  the  hospital  as  can  see,  for  a  large  number 
have  lost  their  sight,  enjoy  daily  the  splendid  panorama  spread  beneath 
them.  With  such  a  residence  one  might  almost  envy  them  their 
misfortunes. 

When  Gualandi  of  Bologna,  wrote  of  this  hospital  in  1823,  he  noticed 
the  great  prevalence  of  opthalmia  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army, 
and  he  ascribed  it  to  the  *'  fine  dust  formed  from  the  tufa  rock  upon  which 
Naples  and  all  the  adjacent  country  stands ;  to  the  use  of  stimulating 
drinks;"  (principally,  but  not  entirely  the  native  wines,)  ''to  chilly 
nights  succeeding  hot  days;  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun  and  to  contagion.^' 
But  since  opthalmia  is  not  especially  prevalent  among  the  citizens  of 
Naples,  (indeed  I  have  not  seen  a  blear  eye,  and  rarely  a  blind  eye  among 
all  the  mendicants,  those  intinerating  lazars  of  Italy,)  who  are  equally 
exposed  to  most  of  the  above  assigned  causes  —  and  having  noticed  that  a 
large  number  of  the  soldiers  were  under  treatment  in  the  syphilitic  wards, 
I  have  thought  that  to  gonorrha^  and  lues  might  be  ascribed  many  of 
thosa  destructive  opthalmic  inflammations.  The  hospital  contains  not  far 
from  900  patients. 

"  La  Sagramento"  is  smaller  and  not  as  pleasantly  situated,  but  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city. 

Following  me  in  my  rambles  back  to  the  **  chiaja, ''  the  navy  and 
marine  hospital  called  Piedigrotta,  may  be  visited  while  you  are  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Virgil  and  the  **  Grotto  of  Posillipo, "  near  the 
eastern  entrance  of  which  it  stands.  The  wards  are  more  like  those  of 
American  Hospitals  than  any  I  have  yet  seen,  being  smaller  and  more 
numerous,  and  thus  effecting  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  patients : 
«t  the  same  time  that  by  the  arrangement  of  windows  and  doors  **  vis  a 
f/s^^  a  perfect  ventilation  is  ensured.  No  one  feature  of  nearly  all  the 
JSuropeaa  Hospitals  have  I  felt  bo  much  disposed  to  censure  as  the  great 
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extent  of  the  <*  salles*'  and  the  consequently  large  number  of  inTalids 
who  are  crowded  inlo  one  apartment  within  sight  and  within  sound  of 
each  other^  and  who  are  compelled  thus  to  hear  the  groans  and  crazy 
mutterings  of  their  dying  fellow  suffererst  and  to  witness  perhaps  the  ill 
suppressed  agonies  of  the  only  friend,  a  wife  perchance  or  a  husband, 
who  has  obtained  permission  to  be  present  at  this  last  hour.  Here  a  priest 
with  incense  and  holy  water  is  administering  *' extreme  ^unction,  "  there 
the  rude  servants  are  closing  the  eyes  and  straightening  out  the  limbs, 
scarcely  waiting  for  the  breath  to  cease  from  the  lips.  Such  scenes  as 
these  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  their  influence 
upon  the  unfortunate  survivors  is  sadly  depressing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
eflfect  of  the  noise,  confusion  and  bad  air  inseparable  from  the  presence 
of  such  numbers. 

Such  a  charity,  as  jhe  "  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ^'  I  have  not 
yet  met ;  I  mean  in  point  of  comfort  and  in  excellence  of  internal 
arrangement.  The  hospital  of  *'  Piedigrotla,  "'  is  however,  the  nearest 
approach.  The  galley  slaves  who  work  in  and  about  the  arsenal,  when 
sick  or  injured  are  sent  here  also. 

A  few  rods  from  my  door,  fronting  also  upon  the  bay,  is  the  Royal 
hospital  for  the  blinjj,  jBstabli^hed  in  1818,  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  Senore  Quadri. 

Naples  has  also  a  large  number  of  Hospices  ;  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  '*  Seraglio  "  or  "  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  "  situated  without  the  city 
on  the  broad  and  beautiful  road,  which  leads  to  modern  Capua.     This  is 
.an  establishment  which  deserves  notice.     The  building  is  yet  incomplete, 
it  being  proposed  that  the  facade  of  each  of  its  four  sides  shall  be  1600 
feet,  and  the  whole  sufficiently  large  to  accomodate  10,000  persons.     At 
presentthe  principal  front  is  over  1000  feet  in  length,  four  stories  high,  and 
built  of  stone.  Within  are  three  large  courts,  (when  complete  there  will  be 
five)  the  entrance  is  through  a  beautiful  portico,  with  three  arches;  the  cen- 
tre arch  opening  into  the  church:  one  of  the  side  arches  leading  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  females  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  males.     About  5550 
persons,  including  orphans,  are  now  sheltered,  fed,  clothed  and  instructed, 
in  this  establishment.     The  females  are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  work  coral, 
weave  linen  fabrics,  and  spin  with  the  distafi*.     The  males  are  taught 
various  mechanical  arts ;  also  to  read,  write,  compute,  draw,  engrave, 
&c.,  &c.     A  small  number  are  sent  regularly  to  the  Hospitals  and  the 
University,  to  receive  instruction  as  •'Surgeons.^'    (Not  Physicians — to 
introduce  paupers  into  the  fraternity  of  physicians  might  offend ;  but 
surgeons  rank  here,  as  in  Palermo,  with  perruquiers  and  barbers  I  )     A 
certain  proportion  are  also  educated  for  the  Priesthood  ;  but  by  far  the 
largest  number  are  trained  for  the  army,  the  whole  of  the  able  bodied 
male  lads  being  subjected  to  a  regular  military  discipline  and  drill.     The 
same  rule  with  regard  to  the  girls  obtains  here  as  in  the  A.  d.  Poveri,  at 
Genoa,  if  they  marry  out  of  the  house  they  receive  30  ducats,  equal  to 
about  ^24 ;  which  to  us  might  seem  a  pitiful  sum,  but  to  a  Neapolitan 
beggar  it  is  enough  for  food,  lodging  and  raiment,  such  as  they  usually 
get,  for  a  year.     One  third  of  all  the  labor  of  the   inmates  belongs  to 
thflinaelTest  and  the  balance  to  the  government,  which  last  amount^ 
together  with  the  income  from  the  property  belonging-  to  tKeVv<:sv»Rk^Sx^T« 
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nishes  A  revenue  of  200,000  ducats,  to  which  also  the  government  is 
pledged  to  add  annually  40,000  ducats. 

When  this  building  is  completed,  it  will  be  the  largest  hospital  in  the 
world,  and  will  probably  contain  the  largest  number  of  paupers,  for  if  it 
was  five  times  as  large  it  could  be  filled,  and  the  ranks  of  the  paupers  not 
be  sensibly  thinned  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  inmates  being  drawn 
not  from  the  city  of  Naples  only,  but  as  the  inscription  over  the  mala 
entrance  implies,  from  the  whole  kingdom.  But  it  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted  whether,  with  such  a  crowded  population,  however  perfect  their 
means  of  ventilation,  the  air  can  be  kept  sufficiently  pure  for  health,  and 
whether  if  any  contagious  or  highly  pestilential  diseas6  should  gain  admis- 
sion, it  would  not  become  at  once  a  vast  lazar  house,  which  it  would  be 
dreadful  even  to  approach. 

Adjoining  the  hospital,  toward  the  city,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  botanic 
garden,  handsomely  laid  out  in  squares  and  adorned  with  fountains.  At 
present  it  is  under  the  direction  of  Signore  Michael  Tenore,  aulh<)r  of  the 
<*  Flora  Neapolitana, '*  and  a  botanist  of  high  rank,  ll  is  open  to  the 
public  daily,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  a  pleasant  and  fashionable 
promenade. 

On  Tnrpeth  nineral,  in  Group. 


Communicated  for  the  Buffalo  Medical  AsBociation,  by  JOSIAH  TROWBRIDGE,  M.  D. 


In  the  January  No.  of  the  Bufialo  Medical  Journal,  I  noticed  some  re- 
marks in  relation  to  a  communicatiora  from  Doctor  Hubbard,  of  Hallowell,, 
Maine,  on  the  use  of  Sub-Sulphate  of  Mercury,  or  Turpeth  Mineral,  in 
Croup.  The  Editor  suggests,  what  I  presume  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  ad- 
rainstration  of  this  remedy  in  this  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  practice 
of  Doctor  Hubbard,  although  I  cannot  find  that  it  is  recommended,  or  even 
alluded  to,  in  our  best  standard  works,  as  a  remedy  in  Croup.  On  reading 
the  notice,  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  suggestion,  from  the  efiTects 
of  this  medicine  which  I  had  noticed  in  my  own  practice.  The  adminis- 
tration of  it,  however,  so. far  as  I  know,  has  been  confined  to  desperate 
cases,  where  the  ordinary  remedies  had  failed  to  afiTord  relief.  In  such 
cases  it  has  sometimes  failed,  as  might  be  expected,  and  in  others  it  seemed 
to  have  the  desired  efiect.  I  determined  on  the  first  opportunity  to  give 
it  an  early  and  fair  trial ;  an  opportunity  occurred  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Case  1st. — A  fine  healthy  boy  of  four  years  old  was  attacked  with 
croup  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  som^  hive  syrup  with  the  ordi- 
xiary  domestic  remedies  was  administered,  with  some  apparent  relief,  but 
«t  about  twelve  o'clock,  m.  the  day  following,  the  symptoms  had  become 
-greatly  aggravated,  at  which  time  I  was  called  in :  1  ordered  tart.  ant. 
grs.  iv,  ipecac  grs.  x,  warm  water  §i;  3ii  of  the  solution  to  be  admin- 
isteired  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  full  eroesis  was  produced.  The  emetic 
operated  well.  I  saw  the  patient  at  five  o'clock,  and  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely relieved.  The  emetic  not  having  operated  as  a  cathartic,  I  directed 
proto-chloride  byd.,  grs.  iv,  ipecac  gr.  i,  to  be  repeated  in  four  hours,  and 
to  be  followed  with  castor  oil,  if  necessary.  At  twelve  o'clock,  p.  m.  I 
was  again  summoDed  to  attend,  and  found  my  patient  laboring  under  a 
renewed,  and  more  violent  attack  than  at  noon.    The  cathartic  had  not 
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operated.  On  my  way,  I  had  procured  four  leeches,  but  on  ray  arrival 
1  considered  the  patient  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation,  from  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  disease.  I  did  not,  therefore,  deem  it  safe  to  wait 
the  efi'ect  of  leeching.  I  immediately  administered  grs.  ii  of  the  turpeth 
mineral,  followed  in  fifteen  minutes  by  gr.  i,  and  at  a  further  interval  of 
fifteen  minutes  by  an  additional  grain,  in  the  whole,  four  grains.  In  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  from  the  administration  of  the  first  dose,  the  patient 
vomited, violently,  and  threw  up  a  large  quantity  of  viscid  mucus,  exceed- 
ingly tough  and  adhesive.  He  vomited  no  more  until  the  administration 
of  the  second  dose,  when,  in  addition  to  a  quantity  of  mucus,  he  also  threw 
up  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  He  continued  vomiting  at  intervals  until 
four,  A.  M.,  at  which  time,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  great  measure  relieved. 
His  bowels  were  moved  at  four,  a.  m.,  as  I  suppose  by  the  action  of  the 
calomel  given  the  evening  previous.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
comfortiable,  slight  cough  and  some  hoarseness ;  ordered  decoction  of  poly 
gela  senega. — Recovery  rapid  and  complete. 

Cctse  "Und, — [  was  called  in  great  haste  to  see  a  child,  four  yeartf  old,  at 
half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  and  was  informed  that  the  child  was  dying. 
On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  child  in  convulsions,  and  apparently  asphyx- 
iated. I  learned  that  the  child  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  croup. at  nine 
o'clock  the  previous  evening — had  passed  a  restless  night — that  at  five 
o'clock  the  previous  afternoon,  the  attendants  apprehended  danger  of  the 
child's  suffocating.  As  soon  as  the  spasms  attending  th'e  convulsion  had  so 
far  subsided  as  to  enable  me  to  introduce  a  spoon  into  the  child's  mouth, 
I  administered  grs.  ii  of  turpeth  mineral;  in  fifteen  minutes  I  gave  another 
grain.  In  about  five  minutes  from  the  administration  of  the  first  dose,  the 
patient  vomited  violently,  and  threw  ofi*,  as  in  the  former  case,  a  large 
quantity  of  tough  viscid  mucus;  and  at  the  second  effort,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  with  more  mucus.  The  patient  was  essentially  relieved  after 
the  first  act  of  vomiting,  and  of  most  of  the  urgent  symptoms  by  twelve 
o!clock,  p.  M. ;  ordered  proto  chloride  hyd.  grs.  iv,  ipecac,  gr.  i  to  be  re- 
peated in  four  hours.  At  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.  cath.  operated  well — some 
cough,  with  slight  hoarseness ;  ordered  decoction  polygela  senega. — Re- 
covery uninterrupted.  i 

I  used  the  turpeth  mineral  in  two  other  cases  with  the  like  success. 
I  concur  with  Dr.  Hubbard  in  the  opinion,  that  the  medicine  is  a  reliable, 
prompt,  efiicient,  and  safe  emetic ;  and  that  it  is  free  from  the  danger 
attendant  upon  the  adminstration  of  large  doses  of  antimony* 

From  the  prompt  manner  in  which  it  usually  acts,  1.  am  iuclined  to  the 
belief  that  its  first  efiect  is  upon  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  fauces. 
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Our  Exchange  Journals. — In  our  seventh  number  we  commenced  an 
enumeration  and  brief  account  of  the  Medical  Journals,  respectively^ 
which  we  receive  in  exchange.  We  had  space  in  that  number  to  men- 
tion one  only,  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.  It  was  our 
intention  to  continue  the  subject  in  the  succeeding  number,  but  owing  to 
the  pcess  of  other  matter  of  more  immediate  importance  the  next  and 
eaoh  successive  montht  it  bm  been  deferred^ .  We  will  not,  however, 
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allow  this  volume  to  terminate  without  redeeming  the  promise  implied  in 
that  unfinished  design.  '  We  owe  this  much  to  our  reaoers,  deeming  it,  a& 
we  do,  not  the  least  of  the  duties  of  the  Journalist  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  valuable  efforts  of  others  in  the  same  department  of  useful  labor  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  beneficial  influences  to  be  exerted  by  periodical  litera- 
ture, to  endeavor  to  contribute  to  its  better  appreciation  and  support  by 
the  profession  in  all  its  instances  :  in  so  doing  we  discharge  a  pleasing 
duty  not  only  to  our  contemporaries,  but  to  ourselves,  since  we  would 
hope  to  render  sotne  slight  acknowledgement  for  the  cordial  and  friendly 
encouragement  with  which  a  stranger,  and  unpracticed  in  editorial  mys- 
teries, we  we^e  welcomed  as  a  member  of  the  fraternity.  We  have 
Ulready  mentioned  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  published 
in  Philadelphia^  hitherto,  if  not  still  the  Medical  Paris  of  America. 
Several  other  Journals  emanate  from  this  city;  of  these  we  have  received 
regularly  the  Bulletin  of  Medical  Sciences^  Edited  by  John  Bell,  M, 
D.,  etc.  This  is  a  monthly,  of  35  pages.  It  is  published  in  connection 
with  the  Select  Medical  Library^  of  which  we  shall  take  another  occa- 
sion to  speak.  Taken  singly  it  is  afforHed  to  subscribers  at  the  low  rate 
of  81,00  per  annum.  The  editor,  Dr.  Bell,  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known  to  the  profession  as  a  journalist,  an  author  of  several  useful 
works,  an  editor  of  various  republished  publications,  and  especially  as  a 
co-author  with  Dr.  Stokes  of  Dublin,  of  a  standard  work  on  practical 
medicine.-  His  journal  is  all  that  from  his  reputation  as  a  medical  writer 
and  collator  would  be  pre-supposed.  Tl^  other  Philadelphia  Journals 
are  the  Medical  Exan^ner,  edited  by  Prof.  Houston,  and  the  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  edited  by  Drs.  Carson  and  Bridges.  Of  these  we  can  only  speak 
from  their  general  esiimation.  We  believe  them  to  be  creditable  and 
useful  periodicals ;  and  we  hope  that  when  we  can  claim  a  more  equal 
footing  as  regards  dimensions,  they  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  testify  to 
theiy  value  from  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  There  are  two  journals 
devoted  to  Dental  Science  in  that  city  which  should  be  included  in  the 
category  of  medical  publications.  One  of  these,  the  Journal  and 
Library  of  Dental  Science — we  have  never  seen.  It  is,  however,  we 
believe,  edited  under  the,direction  and  patronage  of  the  college  of  Den- 
tistry recently  organized.  The  other  is  entitled  "  Stockton's  Dental 
InUilligenter,^'  edited  by  Stockton,  the  famous  manufacturer  of  artificial 
teeth.     It  is  a  monthly,  of  24  pages,  $1  per  annum. 

With  a  wide  geographical  leap  we  pass  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
Orleans.  Here  we  find  a  hi 'monthly  work  of  140  pages,  with  typography 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other,  having  four  editors,  two  of  whom  are 
connected  with  the  Louisiana  Medical  School.  It  is  entitled  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  $5,00  per  annum.  This  is  one 
of  our  ablest  contemporaries.  A  large  portion  of  its  contents  consists  of 
original  matter ;  and  whoever  is  desirous  to  be  informed  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  disease,  and  medical  practice  in  that  locality,  will  do  well  to 
•become  a  subscriber — he  will  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  patronising  a 
work  of  sterling  merit,  which  will  return  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
price  of  subscription,  apart  from  the  particular  advantages  alluded  to. 

At  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  published  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  edited  by  Drs.  Eve  and  Oarvin,  both  professors  in  the  medical 
college  of  Georgia.    It  contains  64  pages,  monthly,  at  $8,00  per  annum. 
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The  mechanical  execution  is  excellent,  and  the  literary  and  scientific 
character  of  the  work  in  keeping.  We  have  not  been  of  late  so  fami- 
liar with  this  publication  as  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been.  The 
publisher  has  either  forgotten  us,  or  we  must  attribute  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  mail  the  disappointment  of  not  receiving  it  with  regularity. 

The  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy^  edited  by  Drs. 
Smith  and  Sinkler  ;  a  bi-monthly  of  120  pages,  at  $4,00,  has  recently 
been  established  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  has  reached*  its  second  number 
only,  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  periodical  medi- 
cal literature  of  our  country.  . 

We  return  now  Northward  :  and  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  we  have  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  :  The  editors  are  Drs. 
Drake,  Yandell  and  Colescolt,  the  two  former  professors  in  the  Louisville 
Medical  Institute.  This  is  a  monthly  of  90  pages,  at  $5  per  annum. 
This  journal  has  been  of  many  years'  standing,  and  is  a  substantial,  inde- 
pendent work,  managed,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  well  known 
talents  of  its  editors,  with  much  ability.  A  considerable  portion  is  devo- 
ted to  reviews. 

The  Western  Lancet  is  now  published  at  Lexington,  Ky:  It  was 
formerly  published  simultaneously  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  at  Lexington. 
The  editor  is  Prof.  Lawson  of  the  Transylvania  University,  a  rival 
institution  to  that  at  Louisville.  It  is  a  monthly  of  nearly  50  pages,  at 
t$*S  per  annum.  It  is  a  spirited  publication,  and  gives  proof  of  that  peculiar 
taste  and  judgment  in  its  editor,  which  qualify  for  the  editorial  task. 

Passing  into  an  adjoining  stale,  Missouri,  St.  Louis  furnishes  two  medi- 
cal periodicals,  as  also  two  medical  schools.  The  St,  Louis  Medical 
and  Surg,  JournaU  edited  by  Drs.  Linton,  McPheeters  and  Fourgeaud, 
(the  two  former  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  University,)  is  a  monthly  of 
40  pages,  at  {$3.  The  Missouri  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal,  edited  by  Drs. 
McDowell  and  Barbour,  of  the  medical  dept.  of  Kemper  College,  is  like- 
wise a  monthly,  containing  24  pages  at  il2,00  per  annum.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  distinguish  cither  of  these  as  possessing  merits  superior  to 
the  other.  Were  we  in  a  humor  to  criticise,  we  doubt  if  we  could 
readily  find  fault  with  either.  It  deserves  to  be  chronicled  as  an  item  of 
evidence  against  the  reproach  so  often  quoted  as  proverbially  applicable 
to  the  medical  fraternity — to  wit — the  disposition  to  contention  and  detrac- 
tion— that  the  two  rival  journals  just  mentioned,  in  the  same  city,  and 
conducted  by  members  of  rival  schools,  uniformly  maintain  toward  each 
other  a  courteous  bearing,  unmarrcd  by  even  honorable  disputation.  Doc- 
tors surely  do  not  always  disagree ;  a  thousand  facts  might  be  adduced  to 
prove  tho  falsity  of  the  old  apothegm  which  conveys  this  slander. 

From  St.  Louis  we  journey  to  Chicago.  Here  our  friend  and  quondam 
colleague,  Dr.  Blaney,  fills  up  the  little  leisure,  which  he  can  spare  from 
his  retorts  and  crucibles,  in  jireparing  a  monthly  periodical  of  10  pp.  at 
.'^I.,  entitled  the  Illinois  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  We  perceive  by  the 
last  No.  which  we  have  received,  that  he  is  about  to  enlarge  its  dimensions 
to  90  pp.,  and  publish  ii  bi-monlhly  at  ^"2'.  We  heanily  wish  it  the  suc- 
cess it  meriis ;  it  deserves  distinguished  success,  ami  we  doubi  not  will 
secure  it. 

A  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles  brings  us  to  Buffalo,  but  hero  we  cannot 
tarry ;  the  iron  horse  whirls  us  onward  a  half-thousand  miles,  and  wo 
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quickly  find  ourselves  in  the  American  Athens.     We  hasten  to  pay  our 

deooirs  to  our  old  friend — excuse  the  familiar  expression  ;  we  cannot  hoast 

a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur* 

gical  Journal^  and  yet  we  have  weekly  chatted  with  him  for  more  than  a 

decade  of  years.     The  Boston  Journal  is  a  weekly,  or  monthly,  just  as  its 

patrons  elect.     It  is  the  only  weekly  medical  periodical  in  the  country. 

Always  punctually  prompt  at  the  appointed  time,  always  containing  some 

racy,  sententious  editorials,  with  items  of  medical  news  precisely  what 

ihe  reader  wishes  to  know — every  practitioner  who  has  $3.  per  annum  of 

his  mcome  to  spare,  inflicts  upon  himself  great  injustice,  if  be  not  enume- 

mated  among  its  numerous  subscribers,  who  are  distributed  over  every 

part  of  our  country.     The  Boston  Journal  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 

Country.     We  do  not  know  its  precise  age,  but  it  has  lasted  two  or  three 

generations  at  least,  and  the  decrepitude  of  declining  years  is  not  yet 

apparent. 

Here,  also,  .is  a  new  candidate  for  professional  and  public  favor, — viz. — 
The  Journal  of  Health ;  W.  M.  Cornell,  M.  D.  Editor;  a  monthly  of 
24pp.  at  $1.  per  annum.  It  has  reached  its  third  number.  Its  objects 
are  legitimate  and  worthy,  and  we  trust  they  may  be  properly  appreciated 
and  sustained. 

But  hold — in  our  railway  speed  we  passed  by  the  mammoth  Asylum  for 
the  insane  at  Utica ;  the  institution  so  honorable  to  the  intelligence  and 
munificent  philanthropy  of  the  Empire  State.  Let  us  return. — But  we 
cannot  now  describe  this  charity-palace,  and  the  admirable  arrangements 
by  which  its  benevolent  objects  are  so  effectively  secured.  Dr.  Brigham, 
the  distinguished  superintendent,  to  whom  the  excellence  and  usefulness 
of  the  institution  are  chiefly  due,  does  not  content  himself  with  bounding 
his  good  deeds  by  the  walls  of  his  establishment,  but  through  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Insanity,  is  actively  and  efficiently  engaged  in  promoting 
and  diffusing  knowledge  in  this  not  least,  if  not  the  highest  branch  of 
medical  science.  His  Journal  is  published  quarterly  at  81.  per  annum, 
96pp.  It  is  the  first  and  only  periodical  organ  of  this  specialty,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe,  It  is  what  the  merited  reputation  of  the  Editor 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Imagine  ourselves  projected  in  a  parabolic  curve  toward  the  north,  and 
impinging  upon  ono  of  the  cities  of  her  Brittanic  Majesty's  Canadian  Pro- 
vinces, At  Montreal,  from  the  ashes  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  lately 
sprang  the  British  American  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science* 
It  is  conducted  by  Drs.  Hall  and  Macdonnell,  both  lecturers  in  the  M'Gill 
College.  It  is  a  folio  sheet,  double  columns,  and  is  issued  monthly,  con- 
taining 27  pp.  at  |i3.  per  annum.  This  is  a  sterling  work,  characterised 
by  solid  and  practical  qualities,  and  a  high  scientific  tone.  We  are  grati- 
fied to  observe  an  entire  freedom  from  national  prejudices  in  its  relations 
with  the  neighbouring  medical  literature  of  our  republic.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  truth  that  science  and  learning  constitute  a  republic  in 
themselves,  which  is  independent  of,  and  above  all  distinctions  of  caste, 
sect,  or  place* 

We  come  now  to  terminate  our  rambles  in  the  American  Metropolis. 
New  York  has  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  her  medical  periodicals ;  those 
which  have  at  successive  periods  been  established,  have  been  short  lived  : 
so  that  the  ephemeral  existence  of  any  which  should  undertake  to  live 
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there,  had  almost  passed  to  a  proverb  in  the  profession.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Med,icine  and  Collateral  Sciences  was  established  some  six 
since,  by  the  late  Dr.  Forry;  under  his  management  it  was  rapidly  growing 
into  the  confidence  and  favor  of  the  medical  public,  when  his  labors  were 
terminated  by  his  untimely  death.  For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  iii' 
the  hands  of  Dr.  C.  A  Lee,  well  known  as  a  highly  accomplished  medical 
scholar,  practitioner  and  lecturer,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  able 
medical  writers  of  the  day.  Under  the  editorial  management  of  Dr.  Lee, 
this  journal  has  not  only  maintained  the  high  character  it  had  previously 
acquired  ;  bnt  we  may  say,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  its 
founder,  that  it  has  progressively  advanced  in  excellence.  Without 
invidiousness  it  may  now  be  compared  with  any  other  American  Journal* 
Its  stability  is  secured,  and  we  have  only  to  hope  tnat  its  editor  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  present  intention  to  remain 
permanently  connected  with  it.  This  is  a  bi-monthly  of  144  pages,  at 
$3  per  annum. 

Tke  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter^  the  only  medical  periodical  in 
New- York  city  beside  that  just  noticed,  will  complete  our  catalogue. 
This  is  a  bi-weekly,  containing  16  pages,  for  $2  per  ann.  Its  chief  object 
is  to  communicate  to  the  pf*ofession  the  clinical  lectures  of  tHe  teachers 
of  the  two  medical  schools,  and  reports  of  interesting  cases  occurring  at  the 
hospitals.  The  plan  is  a  good  one;  and  thus  far  has  been  very  satisfactorily 
carried  out.  The  work  must  be  especially  useful  to  those  who  witness 
the  cases  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  reported,  and  indeed,  is 
scarcely  less  so  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  this  privilege,  affording  an 
approximation  to  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy  who  can  observe  the 
sensible  phenomena  presented  in  connection  with  the  important  practi- 
cal preceps  enunciated  and  enforced. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  and  spoken  of  all  the  Medical  Journals  in 
North  America,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  even  by  title.  We  have 
bestowed  upon  all  our  humble  meed  of  praise.  We  confess  that  we  had 
no  disposition  to  subject  all,  or  any  of  them  to  a  searching  criticism,  assu- 
ming for  the  moment,  that  we  have  the  ability  if  we  were  so  disposed. 
But  if  we  could  not  have  said  what  we  have  with  a  clear  conscience, 
we  assure  our  readers  that  we  should  have  left  the  the  whole  matter 
untouched. 


Treatment  of  Involuntary  Seminal  Emissions  by  Compression. — Every 
practitioner  has  doubtless  met  with  repeated  instances  of  this  affection,  in 
which  all  effiDrts  to  relieve  have  proved  fruitless,  and  the  patient  is  left  a 
prey  to  the  hypochondriacal  apprehensions  which  almost  invariably  attend 
it.  The  practice  of  Cauterization,  introduced  by  Lallemand,  appears  to 
be  successful  in  some  cases  ;  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
infallible  remedy.  We  attribute  its  apparent  efficacy,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  revulsion,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  operation.  There  is  much 
room  for  doubt  that  the  Pathology  of  the  affection  consists  chiefly  in  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  urethra.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  disorder  involving 
different  pathological,  or  physiological  conditions.  It  may  proceed  from 
mere  exuberance  of  the  seminal  secretion,  and  from  excessive  activity  of 
the  venereal  appetite.  These  may  induce  it  separately,  or  combined,  with- 
out involving,  strictly  speaking,  any  pathological  condition.     On  the  othax 
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hand,  it  may  proceed  from  a  local  irritability  as  a  consequence  of  sexual 
excesses,  or  other  abuses,  a  diseased  state  of  the  urethra.  &c.  With  these 
views,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  local  remedies  will  prove  eflectual 
in  all  instances,  and  tiiat  in  cases  in  which  they  are  useful  their  operation 
is»chiefly  palliative,  until  other  measures  are  successful,  or  the  morbid 
habii  is  broken.  We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  seeing 
in  the  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  a  letter  from  Dr.  Batch- 
elder,  of  Utica,  on  the  subject  of  compression. on  the  perineum  as  a  reme- 
dy for  this  complaint ;  in  connection  with  which,  the  editor  cites  from 
Rankings^  abstract  on  account  of  the  same  method  practiced  by  M.  Braschet 
of  Paris.  Dr.  Batcbelder  states  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
compression  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  regards  it  in  the  light  of  a 
palliative,  keeping  the  complaint  at  bay  until  other  means  can  be  brought 
to  bear  against  it.  He  does  not  describe  his  apparatus,  but  says  that  it 
closely  resembles  that  of  Braschet.  The  latter  is  described  as  follows  : 
"  The  compressing  bandage  is  formed  of  a  leather  belt,  from  behind  which 
proceeds  a  thigh  strap,  at  first  single,  and  then  bifurcated,  to  leave  the 
genital  organs  free,  and  to  be  brought  round  and  attached  to  the  belt  by 
two  buckles  with  thongs.  The  thigh  strap  has  a  moveable  pad  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  IS  placed  over  the  point  to  be  compressed,  and  drawn  as  tightly 
as  possible.  This  simple  method  differs  essentially  from  the  circular  com- 
pression of  the  penis  by  rings,  bands,  on  forceps — all  of  which  areiiable  to 
serious  accidents  ;  the  least  of  which  is  the  repulsion  of  the  semen  towards 
the  bladder,  which  occasions  an  illusory  appearance  of  a  cure,  since,  at- 
though  the  semen  does  not  pass  outward,  it  is  not  the  less  certainly  evacu« 
ated ;  that  is  to  say,  expelled  from  its  reservoirs." 

This  treatment  is  easily  put  into  practice,  and  we  imagine  that  some  of 
our  readers  will  bo  glad  to  make  trial  of  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  same 
apparatus  would  be  applicable  to  emission  of  urine  during  sleep  by  chil- 
dren. If  we  mistake  not,  we  have  seen  somewhere  the  same  method  ad- 
vised for  this  troublesome  difficulty. 


Tertiary  Syphilis,  Female.  Here  wo  observe  the  existence  of  an 
ulcer  upon  either  cheek,  partially  mvolving  the  ear.  This  woman  con- 
fesses that  she  has  had  syphilis ;  if,  however,  she  should  stoutly  deny  that 
she  had  ever  had  the  primary  disease,  I  sfiould  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
these  ulcerations  to  be  syphilitic.  I  should  judge  from  the  round  shape  of 
the  ulcer,  from  its  elevated  edges,  and  from  the  pecyliar  glairy  discharge. 
Also,  from  the  rheumatic  pain,  of  which  she  complains  in  the  frontal 
region ;  this  pain,  she  says,  comes  on  after  dinner,  and  is  most  severe  in 
the  afternoon.  This  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  mark.  Syphilitic  rheumatism 
may  be  distinguished  from  true  rheumatism,  by  the  fact,  that  the  pain  in 
acute  rheumatism  is  most  severe  after  the  patient  has  retired,  and  is 
warmly  covered  up  in  bed ;  whereas,  in  the  syphilitic  form,  it  is  more 
intense  in  the  afternoon. 

Treatment ;  in  the  tertiary  form  of  syphilis,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
the  best  remedy;  it  is  good  for  nothing,  however,  in  the  primary  and' 
secondary  forms  of  the  disease.   The  formula  which  I  use,  is  this :  ft.  lodid. 
potass.  3  iv,,  Ext.  conii.  gr.  xvj.,  Aquae,  §  iv. — M. 

Dose,  a  table-spoonful  twice  a  day  ;  after  a  time  it  may  be  taken  three 
i/mes  a  day. — Prof.  Parker^s  ClhUque.  N.  Y.  Med.  and  8ur.  Reporter. 
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Citrate  of  Iron  and  Sulphate  of  Quinine  in  Chlorosis  and  other  Ancanic 
States.  By  Dr.  Meigs*  (Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Sept.,  1845.)— 1  have  made 
most  advanlaffeous  use  of  citrate  of  iron,  conjoined  with  sulphate  of 
quinia,  as  in  the  following  formula,  which  I  subjoin  as  a  very  convenient 
and  successful  one  in  the  disorders  dependent  upon  ansBmia.  Take  of. 
citrate  of  iron  2  drachms ;  sulphate  of  quinia  J  drachm ;  water  1  fluid 
ounce.  Mix,  and  direct  from  20  to  30  drops  for  the  dose,  in  syrup  and 
water.  Agreeably  to  M.  Raciborski's  method,  I  advise  the  patient  to  take 
the  draught  after  each  meal,  within  half  an  hour  of  the  breakfast,  dinner 
or  supper,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  with  the  chyme  along  the  course  of 
the  bowels.  The  addition  of  the  quinia  to  the  ounce  of  water  renders  the 
citrate  and  the  sulphate  perfectly  soluble,  as  does  also  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  the  citrate  alone ;  without  some 
addition,  a  part  of  the  citrate  of  iron  is  not  dissolved. 

Means  of  arresting  Hemorrhage  after  excision  of  Tonsils, — It  is  well 
known  that  occasionally  after  the  operation  for  excision  of  the  tonsils, 
hemorrhage  is  troublesome  and  has  even  proved  fatal.  Prof.  Hamilton 
stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  iVIedical  Association,  that  he  had 
always  found  cold  applications  to  the  neck  externally,  immediately  effec- 
tual in  cases  of  this  accident.  He  prefers,  when  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, snow  enveloped  in  a  neck  cloth.  Astringent  gargles  he  thinks  often 
do  as  much  harm  as  good  by  disturbing  the  formation  of  coagula. 

New  Elements  of  Operative  Surgery,  ly  Alf  A,  L,  M.  Velpeau,  -^^of 
of  Surgical  C Unique,  Sfc.  Carejully  revised,  entirely  remodelled, 
and  augmented,  with  a  treatise  on  minor  Surgery;  illustrated  by  over 
300  engravings ;  accompanied  with  an  atlas  in  quarto  of  twenty'iwo 
plates.  First  American  from  the  last  Paris  edition.  Translated 
by  P.  <S>.  Townsend,  M.  D.  8fc,  Augmented  by  several  hundred  pages 
of  new  matter,  under  the  supervision  of,  and  with  notes  and  additions 
by  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  etc. 

The  second  volume  of  this  truly  great  work  has  lately  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  J.  and  H.  G.  Langley,  New- York.  Another  volume 
is  yet  to  appear,  and  is  announced  for  October  next.  When  completed 
it  will  constitute  the  great  Surgical  work  of  the  age,  embracing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  established  principles  of  modern  Surgical  Science,  the  individ- 
ual experience  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  operative  Surgeons. 
The  author,  Velpeau,  who  by  the  force  of  his  talents  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  despite  every  obstacle,  has  elevated  himself  to  his  present 
position,  is,  confessedly,  at  the  head  of  French  Surgery.  Of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  senior  American  Editor  as  an  operative  Surgeon,  it  is  super- 
erogatory to  speak.  In  short  the  names  attached  to  the  work  as  author, 
translator,  and  editor,  aflbrd  an  abundant  guaranty  of  its  value.  That  a 
critical  analysis  will  reveal  imperfections  is  to  be  expected  :  but  we  may 
say  of  books  as  of  individuals,  what  one  is  perfect !  We  do  not  profess 
to  have  given  eitl^er  of  the  volumes  which  have  been  issued  sufficient 
examination  to  attempt  to  point  out  particular  excellencies  or  defects. 
An  analytical  review  of  all  the  volumes  may  be  expected  in  a  future 
number  of  our  journal,  by  a  writer  fully  competent  to  the  task.  We 
cannot  refrain  ifrom  expressing  our  regret  that  the  translator,  in  announ- 
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cing  his  motives  for  undertaking  the  work,  should  have  allowed  hinoself 
to  be  so  far  carried  away  by  his  enthusiastic  veneration  for  the  senior 
editor,  as  to  indulge  such  excessive  laudation  of  his  genius  and  glory ! 
It  is  to  say  the  least  a  rank  offense  against  good  taste.  Dr.  Mott  has 
obtained  a  reputation  in  operative  surgery,  of  which  the  profession  ot^ 
this  country  have  reason  to  feel  proud,  and  which  we  presume,  no  one  is 
disposed  to  depreciate.  But  that  "  no  name  that  adorns  the  annals  (of 
our  country)  either  in  the  battle  field,  or  in  the  councils  of  government, 
or  in  its  diplomacy,  has  added  more  sterling  reputation  and  abiding  lustre 
to  the  intrinsic  glory  and  future  fame  of  America,"  (in  our  humble 
opinion)  had  better  have  been  left,  for  the  present,  unsaid,  more 
especially  by  one  who  takes  occasion  to  call  himself  a  kinsman.  The 
apologetic  statement  that  the  eminent  Professor  has  a  "repugnance  to  self- 
laudation  "  is  at  variance  with  the  impressions  which  those  who  listen  to 
his  instructions,  bear  away  with  them  ;  and  since  the  work  passed  under 
his  supervision,  we  must,  at  all  events,  infer  that  he  has  no  great  repug- 
nance to  receiving  laudation  from  othere.  These  blemishes,  however, 
have  no  reference  to  the  practical  value  of  the  work,  which  we  do  not 
doubt  is  fully  equal  to  what  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  practitioner 
who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  surgical  knowledge,  will  of 
course  purchase  it.  The  price  for  the  three  volumes  is  $10,00.  The 
last  vol.  will  be  accompanied  by  a  quarto  atlas  of  plates. 
J.  and  H.  G.  Langley,  N.  Y.  are  the  Publishers.  '^ 

Professor  Fatness  Defence  of  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United 
States, — This  is  the  title  of  a  valedictory  address  to  the  graduating  class 
at  the  medical  commencement  of  the  University  of  New  York.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  address  are,  in  fact,  the  proposed  national  convention,  and  the 
projector  of  the  movement,  Dr.  Davis,  of  Binghampton.  Dr.  D.,  it  ap. 
pears,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Society  on  the- 
subject  of  the  convention,  and  in  some  remarks  published  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  has  animadverted  on  the  e*cisting  state  of  the 
profession  as  regards  education  and  acquirement,  in  rather  strong  terms. 
Prof.  Paine  chooses  to  consider  this  in  the  light  of  a  calumnious  assault 
on  the  character  of  the  profession,  and  himself  called  upon  valiantly  to 
lake  up  the  gauntlet  in  its  defence.    This  explains  the  title  of  the  address. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  curious  production.  Considering  the  occasion, 
the  selection  of  subjects  denotes  a  singular  taste  ;  and  the  performance  it- 
self, for  a  professorial  address,  is  unique.  They  who  are  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  previous  publications  of  the  writer,  however,  may  not 
be  so  much  surprised  at  its  peculiarities,  as  if  it  were  the  first  specimen  bf 
the  literary  taste  and  abilities  of  the  writer,  with  which  the  public  has 
been  favored. 

It  seems  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  our  Stale 
Medical  Society  to  correspond  on  the  subject  of  the  convention,  in  his  offi- 
cial letter  to  the  University  of  New  York,  committed  two  or  three  errors 
of  orthography.  At  least,  so  it  is  made  to  appear  by  a  printed  copy  of  the 
letter,  with  certain  errors  italicised.  Whether  they  were  from  carieless- 
ness,  or  whether  the  Professor  himself  committed  the  blunders  in  decy- 
phering  the  manuscript,  or  whether,  hrfVing  a  multitude  of  letters  to  write, 
Dr.  D.  employed  an  amanuensia,  or,  lastly,  trhethev  it  be  really  true 
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that  the  projector  of  the  convention  be  but  an  indifferent  speller,  we  will 
not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  decide.  We  leave  it  for  Dr.  Davis  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claims  to  the  character  of  a  good  brlhographer.  But  for  a 
venerable  professor  in  a  metropolitan  school,  to  descend  to  such  puerilities 
in  a  public  discourse,  on  such  an  occasion^  is  more  than  undignified — it  is 
pitiful  and  contemptible  in  the  extreme. 

Prof.  P.  absolves  his  colleagues  from  all  knowledge  of  the  topics  which 
he  selected,  and  all  responsibility  in  his  peculiar  views.  They  have  reason 
to  be  obliged  to  him  for  this  acknowledgement.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  address  was  solicited  fbr  publication,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  printed 
solely  upon  the  author's  own  instance.  If  we  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed as  to  its  reception  by  the  auditory  before  which  it  was  delivered, 
its  publication  may  be  considered  to  be  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
those  who  listened  to  its  delivery  to  the  decision  of  its  readers. 

We  have  alluded  but  to  a  single  point  of  the  address.  It  is  abundantly 
open  to  criticism  in  other,  and,  indeed,  in  all  points;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  our  readers  will  be  edified  by  an  extended  analysis. 

We  have  some  personal  interest  in  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  which 
we  have  noticed.  We  have  ourselves  had  the  hardihood  to  give  utterance 
to  an  opinion  that  the  existing  condition  of  our  profession  is  far  from  be- 
ing all  that  is  to  be  desired.  The  last  deduction,  however,  which  we 
could  have  suspected. would  have  been  considered  logical  or  appropriate 
by  any  person  is,  that  by  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion  one  is  to  be 
considered  as  assuming  aught  on  the  score  of  his  own  attainments.  We 
cannot  think  it  necessary  to  argue  in  deprecation  of  this  method  of  reason- 
ing, as  we  cannot  but  believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  peculiar  dialectics  of 
the  Professor  of  the  institutes  in  the  university  of  the  city  of  New- York. 

Reports  of  Lunatic  Asylums, — We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Utica,  and,  also, 
the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  for  which 
the  medical  superintendents  of  these  institutions  will  please  accept  our 
thanks.  We  had  prepared  an  article  of  some  length  suggested  by  their 
perusal,  which  the  compositor  declares  must  be  omitted.  We  can  only  say 
that  their  reports  afford  gratifying  evidence  that  the  State  of  New-YorL 
is  not  backward  in  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  department  of  public  philan- 
thropy, and  that  there  is  abundant  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  man- 
agers have  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  medical  officers  so  eminently 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  institutions  under 
their  charge. 

« 

Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges  of  the 
Senate  of  JNem-  ForJt,  on  Lunatic  Asylums^  and  the  education  of  idiots. — 
Two  reports  by  Dr.  Backus,  chairman  of  the  above  committee  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  subjects  mentioned,  have  been  forwarded  to  us.  We  had  prepared 
a  synopsis  of  their  contents,  with  such  observations  as  were  suggested, 
intended  for  this  number.  We  must,  however,  do  with  it  what  we  trust 
will  not  be  done  with  the  documents  referred  lo— ii  must  lie  upon  the  table. 
The  reports  are  creditable  to  the  heart  and  head  of  the  author.  We  hope 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  will  be  adopted.  In  no  other 
department   of  legislative  action  can  the   Empire  State  exemplify  its 
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moito-^Eoccdsior — so  emphatically  as  in  rendering  its  charitable  institu- 
lions  more  and  more  extensive  and  perfect.  Belter  far  to  err  in  doing 
too  much  than  too  little  for  such  objects ! 


Report  of  Committee  on  Mediad  Societies  and  Medical  Colleges^  on  petu 
lions  for  a  HomceopaiMc  College, — We  have  here  another  report  from 
Dr.  backus,  and  his  colleaj^ues  of  the  committee,  which,  if  our  journal 
had  a  larger  proportion  of  non-medical  readers,  than  it  has,  we  should 
publish  entire.  The  committee  deem  it  proper  to  state  what  Homoeopathy 
is — i.  e.  what  are  its  peculiar  tenets.  They  seem  to  think  that  this  only 
is  necessary  for  the  community  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  There 
ia,no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  those  even  who  favor  the  system,  do 
not  really  know  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  absurdity;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  well  for  the  public  if  the  above  short  report  were  to  be  pretty 
extensively  diffused  by  the  newspaper  press.  1'he  committee,  each 
member  of  which  (if  we  mistake  not)  is  a  medical  mun,  respond  most 
heartily  to  the  desire  for  a  Homoeopathic  college,  and  reported  a  bill 
accordingly! 

The  Anatomical  Remembrancer,  or  complete  Pocket  Anatomist,  Sfc^from 
the  second  London  edition  revised :  Published  by  Samuel  S.  Sf  William 
Wood,  New  York, 

This  is  a  duodecimo  of  245  pages,  and  contains  a  concise  description  of 
the  bones,  ligaments,  muscles,  viscera ;  distribution  of  nerves,  blood-ves- 
sels and  absorbents  ;  arrangement  of  the  several  fascioe  ;  organs  of  gene- 
ration, male  aifd  female,  and  the  organs  of  the  senses.  The  usefulness  of 
such  a  volume  to  the  medical  student,  especially  during  dissections,  to  the 
practical  surgeon  at  all  times,  and,  scarcely  less  so  to  the  physician,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  amplification.  Anatomy  lies  at  the  foundation  of  medi- 
cal and  surgical  science,  and  the  practitioner  of  some  years  standing,  can- 
not but  have  learned,  by  experience,  the  necessity  of  frequently  refresh- 
ing his  memory  with  anatomical  details,  if  he  would  have  them  ready  at 
his  command  when  it  is  important  to  recal  them  for  practical  application. 
The  '*  Remembrancer"  is  adapted  to  this  object,  and  every  medical  man, 
'as  well  as  pupil,  would  do  well  to  have  it  on  his  table, 

Ranking^s  Abstract. — The  second  part  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work 
has  lately  been  issued  from  the  press  of  J.  &  H.  G.  Langley,  Broadway, 
New  York.  This  is  a  half-yearly  publication,  essentially  on  the  same 
plan  as  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  with  which  the  profession  are  more  fa- 
miliar. It  is  intended  ^o  present  a  **  practical  and  analytical  digest  ofithe 
contents  of  the  principal  British  and  Continental  medical  works  published 
in  the  preceding  six  months;"  and  in  addition  tt*  this,  it  embraces  critical 
and  elaborate  reports  on  the  progress  of  Midwifery,  &c..  Anatomy  and  ' 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Materia  Medica,  by  diffe- 
rent writers,  each  eminent  in  his  particular  department.  A  copibus  Bibli- 
ographical Record  is  also  appended.  The  work  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  cheapest  of  cheap  publications  in  these  days  of  cheap  literature.  The 
subscription  price  is  %1,00  per  annum.  Jn  advisiiig  our  readers  to  buy  it, 
we  can  conscientiously  assure  them  thai  they  will  have  the  tuorth  of  their 
money. 
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CopIand*s  Medical  Dictionary. — This  comprehensive  work  has  reached 
the  eleventh  number.  We  have  already  expressed  our  views  of  its  value, 
embracing  as  it  does,  a  library  of  practical  medicine  in  itself.  The  addi- 
tions of  the  able  American  Editor  are  copious,  and  enhance  greatly  the 
usefulness  of  the  work  for  the  American  practitioner.  On  the  subject 
of  fever,  especially,  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  extensive  con- 
tributions of  Dr.  Lee,  who  has  presented  an  admirable  epitome  of  the 
present  position  of  this  subject  as  regards  facts  and  doctrines.  We  are 
gratified  to  see  that  he  has  been  induced,  by  request,  to  transfer  his  notes 
to  the  columns  of  the  New- York  Journal  of  Medicine,  thereby  affording 
an  opportunity  for  their  perusal  by  many  who  will  neglect  to  purchase 
the  Dictionary. 

Braiihwaite^s  Retrospect. — The  12th  number  of  this  useful  practical 
compendium  ot  periodical  literature  comes  to  us  punctually  from  the  press 
of  Daniel  Adee,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city.  We  have  seen  somewhere  a 
comparison  of  this  with  the  work  last  mentioned,  which  gives  to  the  latter 
the  preference  as  regards  the  reports;  but  attributes  to  the  former  the  best 
selections.  We  need  not  express  our  opinion  on  this  point,  as  each  is  so 
valuable  and  cheap  that  every  practitioner  should,  by  purchasing  both,  be 
able  to  compare  and  decide  for  himself.  The  extensive  circulation  which 
this  work  has  had  for  the  last  six  years,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  is  held  by  the  profession. 


Vaccination  after  exposure  to  Small-pox,     By  Samuel  Salisbury,  Jr. 

M.  D.     From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — Mrs.  S ,  a 

married  woman,  36  years  of  age,  unprotected  by  vaccination,  left  home 
to  visit  a  friend  who  resided  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant. She  found  her  friend  confined  to  her  bed,  and  affected  by  natural . 
small-pox.  After  sitting  by  her  bed-side  about  half  an  hour,  she  crossed 
the  street  to  a  physician's  office,  was  vaccinated,  and  returned  home.  The 
progress  of  the  vaccine  disease  was  regular,  the  vesicle  forming  perfectly, 
and  attended  with  considerable  constitutional  fever  on  the  eighth  and  ninth 
days.  Virus  was  taken  from  the  vesicle  on  the  eighth  day,  and  inserted 
in  the  arms  of  seven  persons,  five  of  whom  were  children,  by  a  physician 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  exposure  of  this  woman  to  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox. On  the  eighteenth  day  after  her  visit  to  Rochester,  1  was  called,  and 
found  her  in  the  eruptive  period  of  small-pox,  symptoms  of  which  she 
told  me  had  manifested  themselves  four  days  before.  The  disease  was  of 
great  severity,  its  violence  being  in  no  degree  mitigated  by  the  prophy- 
lactic power  of  the  recent  vaccine  disease.  Of  the  children  vaccinated 
from  her  arm,  three  had  the  cow-pock  succeeded  by  modified  or  mild  small- 
pox, but  partial  desquamation  having  taken  place  when  I  visited  them  on 
the  twenty-first  day  from  the  vaccination.  In  the  other  two,  the  vaccine 
vesicle  was  fully  perfected,  and  not  succeeded  by  any  symptoms  of  small- 
pox. The  two  adults,  who  were  vaccinated  with  virus  taken  from  the 
woman's  arm,  lefl  the  place,  and  I  learned  nothing  further  of  them,  thnn 
the  fact  that  they  both  escaped  the  small-pox.  Neither  of  the  fif*  * 
had  been  vaccinated  previously,  and  circumstances  did  not  9rfi 
of  A  direct  communication  of  the  disease  from  the  woman  ^y%h 
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The  foregoing  case  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions. 

I.  Vaccination  on  the  day  of  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  is 
not  always  a  protection.  Might  it  not  have  proved  a  protection,  had  it 
been  deferred  for  four  or  five  days,  so  that  the  manifestation  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  both  diseases  would  have  been  synchronous  ? 

II.  It  is  unsafe  to  make  use  of  vaccine  virus  taken  from  persons  who 
are  in  a  location  where  small-pox  exists;  whether  the  small-pox  in  these 
children  be  viewed  as  caused  by  the  vaccination,  communicated  through 
the  medium  of  the  physician,  or  as  arising  from  an  epidemic  influence. 

•  •  •  •  •  «  • 

A  consideration  of  the  general  principles  which  are  supposed  to  govern 
the  operation  of  morbid  poisons,  and  exanthematous  diseases,  as  well  as 
known  facts,  impress  us  with  a  ^nse  of  the  importance  of  revaccinalion 
with  virus  which  has  been  renewed  by  reproduction  from  its  original 
source,  the  cow : 

I.  As  a  test  of  individual  idiocrasy  ; 

II.  In  order  to  determine  the  perfection  of  the  virus  previously  intro- 
duced ; 

in.     Lest  all  the  symptoms  of  the  cow-pock,  both  constitutional  and 
local,  were  not  produced  by  the  previous  vaccination. 
Avon,  N.  y.,  March  3d,  1846. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  tho  following  caaes  of  vaccination  after  exposure 
to  small-pox,  from  our  own  experience,  may  perhaps  possess  interest  for  some  of  our 
readers. 

A  patient  was  removed,  after  the  eruption  had  fully  appeared,  from  a  room  in  which 
thera  was  an  infant,  some  four  or  six  months  old,  which  had  never  been  vaccinated. 
The  following  day  it  was  vaccinated.  Three  days  afterward  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  vaccination  would  prove  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  revaccinatcd,  which  was  success- 
ful at  thjB  usual  time,  and  the  child  escaped  the  small-pox.  This  infant  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  lying  on  the  same  bed  with  the  patent,  receiving  caresses,  &c.,  up  to  the  time 
when  the  patient  was  removed  from  the  house  to  the  small-pox  hospital. 

The  second  case  is  as  follows :  a  young  man  with  Rubeola  was  removed  from  the 

jail  tu  the  small-pox  hospital,  and  occupied  a  room  contiguous  to  that  in  which  a  patient 

was  lying  ill  with  the  small-pox,  constant  communication  existing  between  the  two 

rooms.    He  was  supposed  to  have  the  smalUpox  when  he  was  removed.    The  day  after 

his  admission  be  was  vaccinated*     The  vaccination  was  unusually  long  in  producing 

its  effects,  so  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  it  would  prove  unsuccessful.    At  length,^ 

however,  specific  pustules  were  produced,  and  the  patient  escaped  the  small-pox.    This 

patient  had  never  before  been  vaccinated. 
These  cases  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  protective  after  full  exposure  to 

the  contagion  of  smalLpox. 


New  Tegt  for  BUe  and  Sugar.^ — This  teet  is  based  upon  the  deep  violet 
tint  afforded  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  to  the  bile  even 
when  perfectly  colorless.  It  is  upon  the  cboleic  acid  (which  forms  the 
essential  part  of  the  bile)  that  this  reaction  takes  place.  A  little  of  the 
liquid  suspected  to  contain  the  bile  is  poured  into  a  test  tube,  and  two-thirds 
of  sulphuric  acid  added  by  drops,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  temperature  to 
exceed  144^  Fahn«  or  a  higher  temperature  than  would  decompose  the 
cboieic  acid;  then  add  froiD  two  lo  Awe  drop  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
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sugar  to  four-fifths  of  water,  and  shake  the  mixture  :  if  bile  be  present, 
the  violet  red  colour  will  appear  in  a  shorter  or  longer  space  of  time 
according  to  the  quantity  present.  The  precautions  necessary  to  succeed 
are,  not  to  allow  the  temperature  to  exceed  144®  ;  not  to  add  loo  much 
sugar ;  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  free  from  sulphurous  acid.  If  albumen 
be  present  in  the  suspected  liquor,  it  is  best  to  coagulate  it  previous  to  test- 
ing,  with  a  little  alcohol  or  heat.  If  the  bile  be  in  a  small  quantity,  it 
should  be  concentrated  in  a  water  bath,  extracted  with  alcohol,  and  this 
test  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  test  applied  to  the  solution  when 
cold ;  this  is  particularly  to  be  attended  to,  when  the  urine  and  other 
secretions  are  the  subjects  of  experiment.  By  means  of  this  test  bile  was 
detected  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  wi^h  pneumonia.  The  foeces  of  a 
healthy  man,  when  extracted  with  spirits,  and  tested,  did  not  show  any 
indications  of  bile,  whereas  in  adding  a  little  bile  previously  to  the  foeces, 
the  test  did  not  -iail  to  indicate  it.  This  t'est  reversed  may  be  used  for  the 
detection  of  sugar,  that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of  bile  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  first  made,  and  the  suspected  liquid  added  ;  if  sugar  be  present,  the 
violet  red  color  will  appear.  This  is  a  ready  way  for  testing  diabetic  , 
urine. 

To  test  the  blood  for  bile,  the  albumen  is  first  separated  by  boiling  with 
alcohol,  and  the  concentrated  solution  tested  as  already  mentioned. 

Dr.  M.  PettenkofTer — (Ann.  der  Chem.  and  Pharm.)- — From  American 
Jovrnal  of  Sciecne  and  Arts. 

Lectureship  on  Phrenology. — The  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  had  by  an  unanimous  vote  established  a  lectureship  on  phren- 
ology in  that  institution.  Dr.  Wm.  Weir  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair, 
Dr,  Weir  has  been  a  successful  lecturer  in  the  medical  school  of  that  city, 
and  is  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary. 

New  Medical  School. — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  medical  school  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  following  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  :  J,  Bybee,  M.  D.,  Anatomy ;  D.  I.  M.  Doyle, 
M.  D..  Surgery:  A.  Hopton,  M.  D.,  Chemistry;  G.  R.  Grant,  M.  D., 
Practice  of  Medicine.  The  chairs  of  institutes  and  juris-prudence, — 
materia-medica, — and  obstetrics  remain  to  be  filled.  The  Trustees  invite 
xipplications  until  July  next.  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  R.  H. 
Patillo,  secretary  of  the  board. 

Physicians  in  London, — It  appears  from  Mr.  Mitchell's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary that  there  are  in  London  2,157  of  the  medical  profession.  Of 
these,  330  are  physicians,  245  surgeons,  and  1,582  general  practitioners. 

Acetate  of  Iron^  an  antidote  to  Arsenical  preparations. — It  appears 
from  experiment  that  thehydrated  per-oxide  of  iron  possesses  no  efficacy 
as  an  antidote,  when  arseniate  of  potash  (Fowler's  solution)  has  been 
employed ;  it  only  acting  when  the  uncombined  acids  have  been  used. 
The  author  reoommends  as  a  substitute  in  this  case,  the  per-acetate  of 
iron  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way — (there  should  be  an  excess  of  the. 
per-oxide).  This  preparation  is  administered  largely  diluted  with  water. 
It  beinj^  thus  much  more  efficacious. 

M.  Duplas,  PhiL  Mag.    From  American  Jour,  of  Sdeivce  atvA.  Mu. 
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Fragments  of  medical  Science  and  Art,  An  address  hy  Henry  J, 
Bigelow,  M.  jD.  Boston^  Mass, — This  is  the  production  of  a  mind  above 
the  common  order.  It  evinces  learning,  philosophical  meditation,  and 
vigorous  thought,  as  well  as  cultivated  habits  of  composition.  The  views 
of  the  writer  especially  on  the  position  of  Hypotheses  in  philosophical 
investigations*  are,  in  our  opinion,  just,  and  practically  important.  Wc 
have  marked  some  passages  for  quotation  hereafter. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, — This  institution  appears  to  be 
in  a  highly  flourishing  condition.  At  its  recent  commencement  diplomas 
were  conferred  upon  nine  gradujites.  Prof  C.  A.  Harris  delivered  a 
valedictory  address  on  the  occasion  \rhich  was  happily  responded  to  by 
one  of  the  graduates*  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  C.  for  a  copy  of  his 
address,  which  has  been  publi3hed.  It  is  replete  with  worthy  sentiments 
and  wholesome  counsel.  ' 

EUis^s  Medical  Formulary.  Correction, — The  Publishers  of  this  Work  respectfully 
request  those  persons  who  have  the  seventh  edition,  to  correct  a  typo^aphicnl  error  for 
the  »» MEDICATED  iiYDROCYANATE  OF  POTASSIUM,"  at  page  83;  wherein  the  symbol  for  an 
ounce  is  used  in  place  of  that  for  a  drnchm.  The  following  is  the  correct  prescription, 
and  corresponds  with  the  proportions  directed  in  all  the  previous  editions  of  the  Work  : 

j^r.  Potassii  hydrocyanici  rnedicata,  3j. 
AquoD  dcstillata),  Oj. 
Sacchari  purificati,  '^\ss. 
Fiat  solutio. — Dose,  a  table-spoonful,  night  and  morning. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  Work  above  referred  to,  will  perceive  at  once 
the  importance  of  making  the  correction  specifled. 

To  OUT  Readers  and  Cotrespondentfi, — This  is  the  last  number  of  our  first  volume. 
It  is  befitting  that  we  return  our  thanks  to  our  readers  and  patrons  who  have  thus  far 
encouraged  and  sustained  our  undertaking.  It  is  still  more  becoming  that  we  tender 
our  acknowledgements  to  our  friends  who  have  furnished  contributions  for  the  work, 
since  we  are  well  aware  it  is  to  them  that  the  credit  is  chiefly  due  for  whatever 
interest  and  value  the  journal  may  have  possessed.  To  both  readers  and  correspon- 
dents, then,  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  grateful  sense  of  their  favors.  Thanks  to  the 
good  offices  of  both,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  at  this  time  to  make  a  valedictory. 
The  expiration  of  our  first  volume  is  not  the  occasion  of  a  final  leave-taking,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  our  readers  and  correspondents  arc  aware,  it  precedes  the  com- 
mencement of  larger  enterprise.  We  trust  it  is  not  indecorous  to  express  the  hope  that 
they  who  have  accompanied  and  assisted  us  thus  far,  will  continue  their  companionship 
and  cooperation.  Our  correspondents  have  pledged  their  continued  efforts :  will  our 
readers  one  and  all,  do  so  likewise;  not  only  remaining  themselves  patrons,  but 
endeavorinsr  to  increase  the  list  by  their  recommendations  and  influence  among  their 
friends?  We  should  assuredly  not  make  this  request  if  our  undertaking  were  a  scheme 
for  personal  profit.  There  would,  of  course,  be  no  impropriety  in  the  fact  if  it  were 
80.  Editorial  labors  are  certainly  not  less  worthy  of  pecuniary  compensation  than  any 
other.  As  it  is,  however,  wo  deem  it  due  to  ourselves  to  say,  that  we  expect  to  make 
a  greater  pecuniary  sacrifice  than  we  ask  from  our  subscribers,  assuming  that  we  shall 
not  render  an  equivalent  for  what  they  pay,  a/id  in  addition  to  this  it  will  readily  be 
conceived  that  the  amount  of  labor  which  we  impose  on  ourselves  is  not  small.  We 
shall,  however,  welcome  the  increased  rfuties  which  are  in  reserve  for  us  with  cheer- 
fulness, if  we  can  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  succeed  in  performing  them 
acceptably,  and  that  we  are  sustained  in  our  efforts  to  make  the  journal  more  valuable 
and  useful.  We  take  this  occasion  to  rep3at,  that  whatever  surplus  of  pecuniary  avails 
there  may  be  over  the  expenses  of  publication  will  be  devoted  to  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  journal,  or  to  its  improvement  in  some  other  mode.  We  h<)pe  our  renders 
will  recollect  this  when  they  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  work 
with  its  increased  subscription  price  ;  and,  consider  that  the  amount  is  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  editorial  labors  which  are  gratuitously  rendered. 

JStratum — For  **po}ygel&  Senfiga"  page  271,' read  polygala  Senega. 
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FALXiAOZSS  OF  THE  FAOtTLTT. 

LKtmru  ddivered  at  the  Egyptian  HaU,  PieadOty. 
Lotubn,  184a 

BT  B.  DIXON,  M.  D. 

LECTURE    IV. 

InllammatioB— ^lood  Lettlnf— Abstinenot. 
GXNTL£M  EN  : 

When  medical  men  hear  that  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  treating  all  kinds  of  disease  wiHutut 
Blood-letting,  they  generally  open  their  eyes 
with  a  stare,  and  auc  me  what  I  do  in  In- 
flammation. In^ammation  ! — who  ever 
flaw  any  part  of  the  body  on  fire^  or  in 
FLAMES  ?  for  the  word,  if  it  means  any  thing 
at  all,  must  have  something  like  that  signifi- 
cation. To  be  sure,  we  have  all  heard  of 
'*  spontaneous  combustion,'*  but  I  confess  I 
never  saw  it,  and  what  is  more,  nobody  that 
ever  did !  What,  then,  is  this  inflammation 
— this  term  which  our  great  modern  doctors 
so  dogmatically  assure  us  is  the  head  and  front 
of  eveiy  corporeal  disorder  ?  It  is  a  meta- 
phor merely — a  theoretical  expression,  which, 
torture  it  how  you  please,  can  only  mean  a 

3uicker  motion  and  a  higher  temperature  in 
le  moving  atoms  of  a  ^ven  structure,  than 
are  compatible  with  the  nealthy  oiganization 
of  that  structure.  When  you  find  a  conside- 
xable  degree  of  heat  and  swelling,  with  pain 
and  redness  in  any  part,  that  part  in  medical 
language  is  inflamed.  Now,  what  are  these 
phenomena  but  the  signs  of  approaching 
etructural  decomposition  7  During  Uie  slighter 
corporeal  chang^,  the  coincident  variation  of 
temfferatwre  is  not  always  ver^  sensibly  per- 
ceptible ;  but  whenever  there  is  the  least  ten- 
dency to  decomposition,  this  thermal  change 
18  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures. The  phenomena  of  inflammation, 
then,  very  closely  resemble,  if  they  be  not 
indeed  identical  with,  the  chemical  phenome- 
na which  take  place  preceding  and'iduring 
the  decomposition  of  inorganic  substances. 
Now,  when  this  kind  of  action  proceeds  un- 
checked, the  result  in  most  cases,  is  a  tu- 
mour containing  purulent  matter^  which 
matter,  bedn^^  a  new  flwd  product,  di&rs 
aniiralv  in  its  Appearance  imd  consistence 
from  the  niginal  tiflsuei  in  which  it  chanced 


to  become  developed.    This  tumour  wa  cnll 
abscess.     And  how  is  it  to  be  coxed?    la 
most  instances,  the  matter,  after  working  its 
way  to  the  surface,  escapes  hy  an  uteetated 
openinr  of  the  integument,  while  in  otfaen» 
an  artificial  opening  must  first  be  made  hy 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon.    In  either  case*  tlie 
part  in  which  the  abscess 'was  situated,  gene- 
rally recovers  its  healthy  state  hy  the  repanip 
tive  powers  of   nature.    But  there  is  yet 
another  mode  in  which  a  cure  may  be  efiected» 
namely,  hy  Absorption;  that  is  to  8ay»  the 
matter  of  the  abscess  may  be  again  taken  up 
into  the  system,  and  by  the  inscrutable  cfaeifr- 
istry  of  hfe,  become  once  more  a  nart  and 
parcel  of  the  healthy  fabric  of  the  oody  I-^ 
being  thus  again  reduced  to  the  elements  out 
of  which  it  was  originally  formed.    How 
analogous  all  this  to  the  operations  of  the 
chemist,  who,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  wiie» 
having  first  reduced  water  into  its  elemental 
gases,  again   converts  these,  by  electrical 
means,  into  the  water  from  whose  decompo- 
sition they  proceeded!      Such,  and  many 
more  chemical  operations.  Nature  daily  nep- 
forms  in  the  animal  body;  and  that  ste  does 
ail  this  through  the  electric  or  galvauK  medi- 
um of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  cannot  poeai- 
bly  admit  of  dispute,  when  you  come  to 
consider  that  under  the  influence  of  a  PEwaion 
(the  most  unquestionable  of  cerebral  actions) 
large  abscesses,  and  even  solid  tumoors,  have 
often  disappeared  in  a  single  night    Gentle- 
men,  there  is  not  anassion, — Grief,  Bage, 
Terror,  or  Joy, — which  has  not  as  efbctoaJly 
cured  abscesses  and  other  tumours,  as  tfa« 
most  powerful  agents  in  the  materia  medica. 
The  writings  of  the  older  authors  abound  in 
instances  of  this  kind.    But  there  are  yet 
other  terminations  to  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess.   For  example,  after  having  proceeded* 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  way  of  change, 
but  still  falling  short  of  actual  pumlent 
decomposition,  the  atoms  of  the  inflamed 
part,  by  the  renewal  of  a  healthy  ccmdition 
of  the  body  generally,  or  by  the  direct  ap]ili- 
cation  of  cold  or  other  agency,  may  again» 
with  more  or  less  quickness,  subside  into  the 
define  oi  motion  and  temperature  character- 
istic of  tiieir  natural  leToIutiona.    This  ter- 
mination is  called  ResohUum^    Whsa.  ^ha. 
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rapid,  the  result  may  be  the  complete  death 
of  the  part  implicated, — a  black  inoi^^nic 
mass  being  left  in  the  place  of  the  tissue 
which  it  originally  composed.  This  last  we 
term  Mortification  or  Gangrene. 

But,  Gentlemen,  medical  men  extend  the 
term  inflammation  to  some  other  morbid  pro- 
cesses, which,  under  the  various  names  of 
Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  Erysipelas,  we  shall 
in  another  lecture,  have  the  honour  to  ex- 

Kin  to  yon.  A  great  many  books  have 
n  written  upon  the  subject  of  Inflammation, 
bat  I  must  own  I  never  found  myself  one 
whit  the  wiser  after  reading  any  of  them. 
Their  writers,  in  almost  every  instance,  use 
language  which  they  do  not  themselves  seem 
to  have  understood,  otherwise  they  would 
hanre  confined  themselves  to  one  sense,  in- 
stead of  including  under  the  same  term,  states 
tiie  most  opposite.  Were  I  to  tell  you  that 
the  word  "Inflammation''  is  used  by  many 
writers  when  a  part  is  more  than  usually 
cold,  von  would  think  I  was  laughing  at  you ; 
y«t  mere  is  nothing  more  true,  and  1  will 

S've  you  an  instance. — A  carpenter  had  his 
umo  severely  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake ;  and 
fheefiects  ol  the  venom  are  thus  described  by 

'  one  of  the  most  learned  of  living  medical 
wtitBrs,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper : — "  Tne  conse- 
^enee  was,  that  in  ten  or  twelve  hourp,  tbe 
whole  limb,  axilli,  and  shoulder  became  very 
coM  and  enormously  swollen  up  to  the  neck ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  was 
much  below  the  natural  temperature.  The 
fswelling,  you  know,  is  produced  by  that  kind 
of  iMfLAMMATioN  .wfaich  is  called  diffuse 
tnflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue." — [Mr. 
S.  Cooper's  Lecture  in  Med.  Gazette.] 
Gentlemen,  was  there  ever  such  an  abuse  of 
words — such  an  abandonment  of  common 
sense  as  this .'  The  arm  was  «  very  cdd^' — 
**  much  hdov)  the  natural  temperature,"-— yet 
it  was  inflamed — on  fire ! 

Restricted  to  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  term,  namely,  heat, 
swelling,  and  pain,  « inflammation,"  hke 
**  fever,"  or  any  other  abstract  word,  may  be 
used  as  a  '<  counter  to  reckon  by,"  and,  like 
almost  every  other  phonomenon  of  disease, 
it  is  a  developement  of  previous  constitution- 
id  disturbance  f  do  not  speak  of  immediate 
looil  inflammation  produced  by  a  chemi(»l 
or  mechanical  injury — leaving  that  to  the 
surgeons  to  elucidate  or  mystify,  according 
to  iheir  particular  inclinations ;  I  talk  of  in- 
flammation from  a  general  or  constitutional 
eaose.  Has  an  individual,  for  example,  ex- 
posed himself  to  a  cold  draught,  or  to  any 
other  widely  injurious  influence,  he  shivers, 
^^9818!,  and  Gomplains  of  pain,  throbbing,  and 

hsmtin  tbe  bead,  ebetit,  or  abdomen,  {riienom- 


patienf  s  predisposition  to  organic  change  in 
this  or  that  locality.    Phrenitis,  Pneumonia, 
Peritonitis,  (techmcal  terms  for  inflammation 
of  the  Brain,  Langs,  and  Membranous  cove- 
ring cd  the  Bowels,)  are  consequences  or 
features,  not  cavse9  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
order.  But  are  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
in  such  parts  equally  intermittent  with  the 
diseases  of  which  we  have  already  treated  ? 
Listen  to  f^allemand : — "  In  inflammation  of 
the  brain,"  he  tells  you,  "  you  have  spasmo- 
dic symptoms,  slow  and  progressive  paralysis 
the  course  of  the  disorder  being  intermittent.*' 
So  that  inflammation,  like  almost  every  other 
morbid  action,  is  for  the  most  part  a  feature 
or  developement  of  intermittent  fever.    Dr. 
ConoUy,  in  his  Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine,  says 
"  diumail    remissions   are    distinguished    in 
every  attack  of  inflammation."    Now,  if 
you  prefer  the  evidence  of  another  man's 
eyes  to  your  own,  this  statement  ought  to  be 
more  than  convincinff,  for  it  comes  from  the 
enemy's  camp.    GenUemen,  it  is  the  language 
of  an  opponent,  the  Editor  of.  the  Britisnand 
Foreign  Medical  Review — the  same  individ- 
ual who  lately  told  his  readers  that  the  Unity 
of  Disease  was  a  silly  book.    If  it  was  so 
silly  as  he  says,  why  was  he  so  sillj  as  to 
abuse  it?      But  against  his  authority,— if 
atithjority,  in  these  days,  be  still  permitted  to 
take  the  place  of  examination — you  have  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  with  his 
usual  candour  and  good  feeling,  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  «*  valuable  work."    Now, 
who  in  his  senses  would  think  of  cogiparing 
these  two  men  together, — ^Astley  Cooper,  the 
father  of  English  surgery,  and  John  ConoUy, 
the  Midf-doctor?— "Hyperion  to   a  satyr!" 
But,  Grentlemen,  you  have  no  idea  what  tricks 
these  medical  Reviewers  are  in  the  habit  ol 
playing.     Some  time  ago  I  showed  up  one 
of  them  in  a  way  he  will  not  soon  forget 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  were  he  here,  would 
know  the  person  1  mean ;  for  he.  Gentlemen, 
as  I  have  adready  toldyou,rcviewed  my  ••Fal- 
lacy of  the  Art  of  Physic  as  taught  in  the 
Schools,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review." 
A  most  unlucky  business  it  turned  out  for 
him,  for  were  I  to  tell  you  how  I  replied  to 
his  criticism,  you  never  could  asain  hear  his 
name  mentioned  without  laughing.     Why 
has  he  not,  in  revenue,  "  cut  up"  the  Unity 
of  Disease  ?    The  editor  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, not  lone  ago,  pretended  to  Review  that 
work.*'  He  did  not,  however,  like  Dr.  Con- 
oily,  call  it  a  silly  book;— he  admitted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  had  "  both  pith  and  point" 
but  he  contended  that  it  was  only  a  straw 
thrown  up  at  a  lueky  moment  when  the  wind 
of  medical  opinion  was  taming  against  the 
*•  bleeding  maniaf**—- a  mania  which  he  aaid 
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l(  that  were  really  the  case,  why  he  Mr.  Ed- 
itor had  neyer  reprobated  ihat  mad  practice 
before,  and  knowing  it  to  be  so  murderous  in 
its  tfkdSt  as  lie  said  he  did,  how  in  common 
humanity  he  allowed  my  strictures  upon  it 
to  remain  so  long  unnoticed  in  his  pages ; 
while  all  the  ^ears  that  these  strictures  had 
been  before  him,  he  had  not  only  continued 
to  fill  his  journal  with  cases  treaued  after  the 
sanguinary  fashion,  but  had  e^en  held  them 
up  to  the  world  as  models  of  practice !  True, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  person  he 
quoted  was  his  enemy,  he  had  certainly  hinted 
that  the  treatment  was  bad.  But  these  were 
yery  sorry  exceptions.  So  far  from  my  book 
being  a  straw  which  showed  which  way  the 
wind  blew,  [  was  the  ifirst,  (1  maintained) 
who  had  the  courage,  alone,  and  in  the  face 
of  much  (n>position,  to  set  that  wind  a-blow- 
ing ;  and  I  added,  that  before  1  died  1  hoped 
to  raise  such  a  ilormy  one  as  would  purify 
the  medical  atmosphere  of  some  of  its  pres- 
ent corruption  and  foulness!  But  of  that 
letter  my  good  friend  the  Editor  took  no 
notice  whatever ;  nor  was  I  surprised  at  it, 
for  the  Medical  Gazette,  as  some  of  you  may 
know,  is  a  mere  organ  and  supporter  of 
the  College  of  Physicians ;  and  so  much  the 
slaves  of  that  body  are  the  booksellers  who 

riblish  it,  that  when  about  two  years  before, 
sent  them  the  MSS.  of  this  very  Unity  of 
Disease,  they  actually  refused  to  brins  it  out 
for  me  on  any  terms ! — the  editor  of  me  Ga- 
zette can  best  tell  at  whose  instigation, — for 
he  is,  or  was  then  at  least,  the  examiner  of 
all  their  medical  manuscripts,  and  therefore 
perfectly  acquainted  with  that  particular  se- 
cret Like  a  good  servant,  doubtless,  he  had 
too  much  regard  for  his  employers  to  permit 
them  to  usher  into  the  world  such  a  terrible 
exposure  of  their  professional  patrons.  Be- 
fore quitting  this  matter,  I  may  mention,  that 
I  am  frequently  asked  why  my  writings  have 
never  been  taken  up  by  the  Lancet ^  the. Lan- 
cet which  talks  so  constantly  and  so  grand- 
iloquently of  its  reforming  and  liberal  politics! 
1  can  suggest  a  leason ; — that  periodical  is 
now  the  oigan  of  the  Apothecaries.  Mr. 
Waklev,  its  proprietor,  was,  in  early  life,  a 
medical  reformer,  and  much  good  he  certainly 
at  one  time  did  in  that  character.  Now — but 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  him  on  this 
occasion  except  CaiM  canem  / 

To  return  to  inflammation.  Whether  the 
particular  condition,  so  called,  be  termed  ery- 
sipeloid, gouty,  rheumatic,  scrofulous,  it  is 
still  remittent;  and  if  you  question  the  pa- 
tient, he  will  almost  in  every  case  admit  that 
it  WBA  preceded  or  accompanied  by  cold  or 
hot  fitB  or  both.  May  not  inflammation, 
thijayjmU  to  Bark-— to  Qoiniiie  ?  The  lata 
9t.  Wailaco  of  PabliimiiiilMnfid  Ae  affirm- 


ative, dwelling  more  particularly  on  its  good^v 
effects  in  that  disoi^anizing  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  termed  Iritis,  in  which  disease  ha 
preferred  it  to  all  the  routine  measures,  wfaich« 
on  the  strength  of  a  theory,  medical  men  have 
from  time  to  time  recommended  as  antijphkh 
gtstic.    During  an  attack  of  Ague,  he  tella 
us.  Iritis  with  inflammatory  affection  of  other 
parts  of  the  eye,  occurred  in  the  person  of  m 
patient  under  his  care.     <*For  the  former 
complaint,  namely,  the  intermittent  fever,  ho 
administered  Bark;    by  the  exhibition  of 
which,  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  the  tfi/Zom- 
matory  affection  qjf^  the  Eye,  as  well  as  tfaa* 
fever,  disappear y    This  was  the  case  whidi 
first  led  him  to  suspect  the  fallacy  of  the 
blood-letting  system  m  inflammation  of  tho 
Eye.    Now  I  shall  tell  you  what  first  led  mo 
to  entertain  similar  doubts  of  its  ejQIcacy.    A 
medical  officer  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  reci* 
ments  serving  in  India,  coudied  a  woman  loc 
cataract.    The   next  day,  the  eye  having 
become  inflamed,  according  to  received  pracr  < 
tice  he  bled  the  patient;  but  scarcely  had  bo. 
bound  up  her  arm,  when  she  fell  as  if  she 
had  been  shot,  and  lay  to  all  appearanet 
dead.    With  the  greatest  difficulty,  he  mie- 
ceeded  in  recovering  her  from  this  state ;  bat 
it  was  not  until  four  long  hours  had  passed, 
that  he  felt  that  he  could  safely  leave  her 
with  ordinary  attendants ;    for  during  tho 
greater  part  of  that  time,  when  he  ceaaed  to. 
chafe  her  temples  or  otherwise  call  up  the 
attention  of  the  brain  by  the  application  ol 
stimulants  to  the  nose,  mouth,  &c.,  she  re- 
lapsed into  a  death-like  swoon.    More  than 
once  he  was  even  obliged  to  inflate  her  lungs 
to  keep  her  from  dying.    But,  in  this  case, 
gentlemen,  the  blood -letting  did  mot  core  tlia 
inflammation  ;  for  the  next  day  the  eye  was 
more  painful  and  inflamed  than  ever,  and  tbo. 
poor  woman,  after  all  the  blood  she  had  loat 
— and  who  will  say  that  she  was  not  bled 
enough  ? — did  not   recover  her  sight     It 
id  now  many  years  since  that  case  coma 
under  my  observation,  and  it  made  an  Iqi- 
pression  on  my  mind  £  shall  never  forget. 
Had  that  woman  died,  would  not  everybody 
have  said  that  the  gentleman  who  had  Uea 
her  had  killed  her?  and  very  justly  too, 
thoujgh  he,  good  man,  onljjr  conscientioosly 
put  in  practice  what  he  had  been  taught  to 
consider  his  duty.    You  see,  then,  that  blood- 
letting even  to  the  point  of  death,  is  no  €wre 
for  inflammation;  and  that  it  cannot |9r«MfU 
its  developement,  I  shall  furnish  you  with 
ample  evidence  before  I  finish  this  loctoxe* 
Meantime,  I  will  tell  you  what  can  do  both 
— ^Bark  and  Opium.    These  are  tho  lemedi^ 
to  give  bofore  aa  operation,  oud  thojan  also 
the  -lemodies  best^  adopted  foe  tho  wjiioC^i 
iiiflaiiiimi^d!ML«i\»\V>Mc««Vdt 
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lienefiGial  influence  will  be  more  generally 
certain  in  the  latter  case,  if  you  first  premise 
an  emetic,  and  wait  till  its  action  has  ceased 
before  you  administer  them. 

••The  Peruvian  Bark,"  says  Heberden, 
**  has  been  more  objected  to,  than  any  of 
these  medicines  (Bitters)*  in  cases  of  conside- 
rable inflammation)  or  where  a  free  expecto- 
ration is  of  importance ;  for  it  is  supposed  to 
have,  beyond  any  other  stomach-medicine, 
such  a  strong  bracing  quality,  as  to  tighten 
the  fibres  ( /)  still  more,  which  were  already 
too  much  upon  the  stretch  in  inflammation, 
and  its  astringency  has  been  judged  to  be  the 
likely  means  of  checking  or  putting  a  stop 
to  expectoration."  All  this  appeared  muck 
more  plausibU  when  taught  in  the  schools  of 
PHYSIC,  than  probable,  when  I  attended  to 
fact  and  experience.  The  unquestionable 
safety  and  acknowledged  use  of  the  Bark,  in 
the  worst  stage  of  inflammation,  when  it  is 
tending  to  a  mortification,  a£brds  a  sufli- 
cient  answer  to  the  flrst  of  these  objections ; 
and  1  haye  several  times  seen  it  given  plenti- 
faily  in  the  confluent  small  pox,  without 
lessening  in  any  degree  the  expectoration.'* 

Some  time  ago,  I  was  called  to  see  a  young 
gentleman,  who  had  a  swelling  under  the 
ann-pitt  extending  to  the  side.  The  skin 
was  red  and  hot,  and  the  tumour  so  painful 
as- to  have  deprived  him  of  all  rest  for  the 
three  previous  nights.  Though  suppuration 
appemd  to  me  to  have  commenced,  I  at  once 
ordered  Quinine,  and  begged  hmi  to  poultice 
^  tumour.  By  these  means  he  was  per- 
fectly cured  in  tnree  days,  the  swelling  hav- 
ing, in  that  period,  completely  disappeared. 
The  subject  of  this  case  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  attacked  with  shivering  and  fever, 
which  had  repeatedly  recurred,  but  ^disap- 
peared  under  the  use  of  the  quinine.  Matter, 
I  have  no  doubt,  was  absorbed  in  this  in- 
stance, but  so  far  from  this  absorption  pro- 
ducing shiverings, — which,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  schools,  it  ought  to  have  done, 
— the  very  reverse  took  place. 

I  shall  now  give  you  one  of  many  instan- 
ces of  indubitable  and  palpable  inflammation 
— if  the  word  have  a  meaning  at  all — ^as  a 
proof  of  the  value  of  Opium  in  the  treatment 
of  this  afiection    . 

C^,— An  old  officer.  Major  F.,  89th  foot 
who  had  previously  lost  one  e^e  by  acute 
Ophthalmia,  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  anti- 
logistic  discipline,  had  the  other  attacked  in 
a  similar  manner  with  great  pain,  redness, 
and  throbbinfl;.  I  found  him  leaning  his 
head  over  a  chair-beck,  his  face  indicative  of 
intftnse  agony.  For  ten  nights,  he  assured 
me,  he  hu  been  unable  to  tolente  any  other 


at  last,  obtain  any  thing  like  repose.  The 
pain  came  on  at  bed-time  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  and  remitted  principally  in  the  after- 
noon. Three  grains  of  opium  which  I  di- 
rected him  to  take  half  an  hour  before  the  re- 
currence of  the  expected  pairoxysm,  procured 
him  a  whole  night  of  profoFund  sleep,  and 
his  eye,  in  the  morning,  to  his  astonishment, 
was  free  from  pain,  and  only  slightly  vascu- 
lar. He  had  been  repeatedly  bled,  leeched, 
purged,  and  blistered,  without  even  temporary 
benefit — ^indeed,  the  gentleman  who  attended 
him,  in  the  first  place,  plumed  himself  \ipoQ 
the  activity  of  his  treatment. 

But  how,  you  may  ask  me,  can  Pleurist 
and  Pneumonia  be  cured  without  Blood-let- 
ting ?  What  are  Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia  ? 
Any  rapid  tendency  to  atomic  change  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  from  the  real  pain 
and  presumed  increase  of  temperature  at  the 
same  time  developed,  is  termed  Pneumonia — 
vulgo  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A  similar 
tendency  to  change  in  the  atomic  relations  of 
the  membrane  (j)leura)  which  covers  the 
outer  surface  of  the  lungs,  or  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  continued  over  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  chest,  is  called  the  Pleurisy.  Now, 
authors  have  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  be 
able  to  tell  pleurisy  from  pneumonia,  but  the 
thing  is  impossible ;  and  what  is  more,  if  it 
were  possible,  so  far  as  the  treatment  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  not  be  worth  the  time  yoa 
spend  in  doing  it.  Such  distinctions  only 
lead  to  interminable  disputes,  without  in  the 
least  tending  to  improvement '  in  practice. 
This  much,  however,  I  do  know, — ^both  dis- 
eases are  developements  of  intermittent  fever, 
and  both  may  oiten  co-exist  at  one  and  the 
sam%  time.  And  in  the  Medical  Grazette 
there  is  an  excelleut  case  of  the  kind,  which, 
as  it  in  a  great  measure  illustrates  the  chrono- 
thermal  doctrine  and  treatment  in  both,  I 
shall  give  to  you  in  the  words  of  its  narrator. 
"  The  patient's  symptoms  were  difficult  res- 
piration, dry  cough  with  stringy  expectoration 
pulse  full.  The  disease  comment^  with  an 
intense  fit  of  shivering,  followed  by  heat  and 
a  severe  cough.  Every  day  at  noon  there 
was  an  exacerbation  of  all  the  symptoms, 
commencing  with  very  great  shivering,  coufffa, 
and  intolerable  pain  in  the  chest,  a  fit  of  suffo- 
cation,  and  finally  perspiration  ,• — at  the  end 
of  an  hour  the  paroxysm  terminated.  Am- 
moniacal  mixture  was  first  given,  then  two 
grains  of  Quinine  every  two  hours.  The 
very  next  day  the  fit  was  scarcely  perceptible ; 
the  day  after,  there  was  no  fit  at  alt  An 
observation  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the 
symvitomB  of  pleuro-pnxumomia, — ^whieh 
continued  throughout  in  a  very  slight  degree* 


pomtkm,andit  was  only  towaids  momiiiff,  it  is  true,  in  the  intervals  of  the  parozyam 
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time,  by  the  efiect  of  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine." 

Who  are  the  persons  most  subjected  to 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  chest  ?  Medical 
theorists  answer,  "  strong  healthy  labourers, 
and  people  much  exposed  to  the  air."  How 
these  gentlemen  deceive  themselves !  If  I 
know  any  thing  at  all  upon  any  subject,  I 
know  that  the  fact  in  this  case  is  just  the 
reverse.  The  subjects  of  chest-disease  in 
my  experience  have  been  almost  all  persons 
of  a  delicate  habit,  many  of  them  confined 
to  badly  ventilated  rooms,  and  the  greater 
number  broken  down  by  starvation^,  olood- 
lettine,  or  previous  disease.  Some  of  you 
may  have  heard  of  M.  Louis,  of  Paris,  a 
physician,  who  for  many  years  has  made 
chest-disease  his  study.  Speaking  of  his 
consumptive  patients,  who  became  the  sub- 
jects of  inflammatorif  disease,  he  has  this 
observation :  "  As  we  have  already  remarked 
in  speaking  of  Pneumonia ,  the  invasion  of 
Pleurisy  coincides  in  a  large  proportion  of  our 
patients  with  the  period  of  extreme  weakness 
and  emaciation," — Dr.  Cowan's  translation  of 
Louis. 

Now,  what  is  the  usual  treatment  of  Pleu- 
ris]^  and  Pneumonia?  Does  it  not  almost 
entirely  consist  in  blood-letting,  starving  and 
})Uiging — with  blisters  and  mercury  some- 
times ?  But  what  are  the  results  ? — relapse 
or  repetition  of  the  paroxysm  from  time  to 
time, — ^long  illness, — wesiness  ever  after, 
and  death  too  often.  Even  in  these  cases  of 
extreme  emaciation,  M.  Louis  applies  leeches! 
Contrast  the  case  I  have  just  given  you  from 
the  Medical  Gazette,  with  the  case  and  treat- 
ment of  an  individual,  whose  omnipotent 
power  of  setting  a  theatre  in  a  roar  may  be 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  maiw  of  you 
— ^the  celebrated  Joe  Grimaldi.  The  very 
name  excites  your  smile! — ^but  upon  the 
occasion  to  which  I  refer,  the  poor  clown, 
instead  of  being  in  a  vein  to  move  your 
lauriiter,  very  much  wanted  your  sympathy. 
"  Monday,  the  9th  of  October,*'  says  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  "  was  the  day  fixed  for  his 
benefit,  but  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  illness,  ori- 

g mating  in  a  most  distressing  impediment  in 
is  breathing.  Medical  assistance  was  im- 
mediately called  in,  and  he  was  bled  until 
nigh  FAINTING.  This  slightly  relieved  him, 
but  shortly  after  he  had  a  relapse,  [return  of 
the  paroxysm  ?]  and  four  weeks  passed  be- 
fore he  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  the 
bouse.  There  is  no  doubt,  (continues  Mr. 
Dickens)  but  that  some  radical  change  had 
occoned  in  his  constitation,  for  previously 
he  had  never  been  visited  with  a  single  day's 
iUnefls,  while  after  its  lecuirence,  he  never 
lUMl « (RBi^  day  of  peileet  health,''   If  you 


reflect  that  medical  relief  was  immediatdy 
called  in,  you  may  be  inclined,  like  myself, 
to  ascribe  poor  Grimaldi's  damaged  constitu* 
tion,  not  so  much  to  the  efleet  of  the  original 
disorder,  as  to  the  sanguinary  treatment  adop- 
ted in  his  case.  Whether  or  not  he  had  the 
additional  medical  advantage  of  being  starved 
at  the  Hame  time  1  do  not  know ;  but  lest  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  continued  illness 
was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  veiy  excel- 
lent part  of  mitvphlogistic  practice,  I  may  jmit 
hint  that  there  have  been  such  things  ae 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  brought  on  by 
starvation.  Witness  the  verdict  of  acoto* 
ner's  jury,  in  the  case  of  a  pauper,  who  died 
not  long  ago  in  the  |White  Chapel  Work- 
House.  "  That  the  decease  died  from  tn- 
Jlammation  of  the  lungs,  produced  by  expo- 
sure and  want'*  The  verdict  in  questum 
was  only  in  accordance  with  the  evidence 
of  the  suigeon  of  the  work-house. 

In  acute  disease  of  the  chest — ^whetf^r 
involving  the  pleura  simply,  the  interstitial 
substance  of  the  lungs,  or  the  mucous  or 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  air-tubes,  your 
first  duty  is  to  premise  an  emetic.  So  fur 
from  acting  exclusively  on  the  stomach, 
medicines  of  this  class  have  an  influence 
primarily  cereal,  and  they  therefore  act 
powerfullv  upon  every  member  and  matter 
of  the  body.  By  emetics  3rou  may  change 
the  existing  relations  of  the  whole  corporeal 
atoms  more  rapidly  and  eflectually,  than  by 
any  other  agency  of  equal  safety  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica.  £very  kind  of  chest-disease 
being  a  mere  feature  ordevelopementof  fever, 
whatever  will  relieve  the  latter  will  equally 
relieve  the  former.  The  value  of  emetics  in 
the  simpler  forms  of  fever,  few  will  be  suffi- 
ciently bold  to  deny;  and  the  quickness  with 
whicn  the  same  medicines  can  alter  the  stale 
of  the  inflamed  part  ma3r  be  actually  smm  by 
their  eflects  on  the  eye,  in  the  inflammatofy 
aflections  of  that  oi^.  You  have  only  to 
try  them  in  chest-disease  to  be  satisfied  of 
their  inestimable  value  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  talking  of  the  tempo- 
rary good  you  have  occasionally  seen  done 
by  the  lancet  in  inflammation  of  the  chest, 
call  to  mind  the  many  deaths  you  have  wit- 
nessed where  it  had  been  most  freely  used— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  long  illnesses  which 
have  been  the  lot  of  such  as  have  escaped 
the  united  bad  effects  of  a  chest-disease  and 
loss  of  blood.  Whatever  aedutary  influence, 
as  a  present  means  of  relief  y  blood-letting  may 
produce,  it  is  infinitely  inferior  to  what  yoa 
may  obtain  by  emetics — a  class  of  remedies 
which  possess  the  additional  advantage  of 
gjiving  that  relief,  without  depriving  the  fa- 
tient  of  the  material  of  healik)  usaaflcfts&riM^ 
power.   TV«ax\naMBW«^TMWw»wt%''^^V^ 
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ventive  against  return  of  the  paroxysin>  is 
very  considerable,*  while  blood-letting,  bo 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  has  only,  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  to  render  the  patient  more 
liable  to  a  recurrence. 

Lord  Bacon  tells  us  in  his  Works,  that  if 
disciples  only  knew  their  own  strength,  the^ 
wontd  soon  find  out  the  weakness  of  their 
roasters.  What  led  him  to  this  conclusion  ? 
What  but  the  fact  that,  with  all  his  ability, 
even  Lord  Bacon  himself  had  been  duped  by 
his  teachers  ?— and  why  did  Des  Cartes  say, 
that  no  man  could  possibly  pretend  to  the 
name  of  philosopher  who  had  not  at  least 
once  in  his  life  doubted  all  he  had  been 
previously  taught  ?  He  too  had  been  hood- 
winked by  his  pretended  masters  in  philoso- 
phy. But  you,  perhaps,  will  say  all  this 
took  place  in  old  times — the  world  is  quite 
changed  since  then  ;  professors  are  now  the 
most  enlightened  and  respectable  men  alive ; 
they  go  to  church,  where  they  are  examples 
of  piety ;  they  never  were  found  out  in  a  lie ; 
are  not  subject  to  the  passions  of  other  men ; 
have  no  motives  of  interest  or  ambition, — in 
fact,  they  are  all  but  angels.  Now,  I  only 
wish  3roa  knew  the  manner  in  which  most 
of  these  very  respectable  persons  get  their 
chairs — the  tricks,  the  party  work,  the  sub- 
serviency, meanness,  and  hypocrisy  practised 
by  them  for  that  and  other  ends — and  you 
would  not  so  tamely  submit  your  judgment  to 
their  theoretical  dreams  and  delusions.  Young 
men,  be  men, — and  instead  of  taking  for 
gospel  the  incoherent  and  inconsistent  doc- 
trines of  the  fallible  puppets  whom  interest 
or  intrigue  has  stuck  up  in  Academic  Halls, 
— use  your  own  eyes,  and  exercise  your  own 
reason !  Here,  then,  I  give  you  a  test  by 
which  you  may  know  the  best  practice  in 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  chest — a  test 
that  cannot  possibly  deceive  you.  Take  a 
certain  number  of  pleuritic  and  pneumonic 
patients — ^bleed,  blister,  and  ph3rsic  these 
after  the  most  orthodox  fashion,  so  that  you 
shall  not  be  able  to  tell,  whether  the  continued 
disease  be  the  effect  of  the  primary  cause,  or 
the  heroic  measures  by  which  your  patients 
have  been  worried  during  their  illness.  Take 
another  equal  number  similarly  afflicted,  and 
treat  them  chrono-thermally, — that  is  to  say 
promise  an  emetic,  and  when,  by  means  of 
this,  you  have  obtained  a  remission  of  the 
Sjrmptoms,  eudeavom*  to  prolong  such  period 
of  immonity,  by  quinine,  opium,  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  then  compare  the  results  of 
both  modes  of  practice.    If  you  do  not  find 


*  T%!i  statemmt,  when  I  flnt  pabluhad  it,  "waa  ds- 
aMhf  JRbTnuMiik  but  it  hu  been  uhm  eonnrmad  by 
J^,B^m(mr,  ofm,  Oeai]g»[« Hoqiital,  who  reoMiay 
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an  immense  saving  of  suffering  and  mortality 
by  the  latter  mode  of  treatment,  I  will  con- 
sent to  be  stigmatised  by  you  as  an  impostor 
and  deceiver — a  cheat — a  quack — a  person, 
in  a  word,  who  would  rather  teach  error  than 
vindicate  truth.  Remember,  however,  before 
you  begin,  that  the  Chrono-Thermal  System 
professes,  as  its  chief  feature  of  superiority 
over  every  other,  to  make  shx)rt  work  with 
disease, — a  circumstance  not  likely  to  recom- 
mend it  to  those  whose  emolument,  from  the 
manner  in  which  things  are  now  ordered, 
arises  principally  from  long  sickness  and 
much  physic ! 

I  am  often  asked  how  T  treat  Enteritis, — 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels — without  the 
Lancet  ?  Before  I  give  my  answer,  I  gene- 
rally ask — Can  medical  men  boast  of  any 
particular  success  from  depletion  in  this  dis- 
ease ?  Jf  so,  why  have  they  been  always 
so  solicitous  to  get  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  calomel, — or  why  do  they  pre- 
scribe Turpentine  in  its  treatment  ?  Is  it  not 
because  the  nature  of  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  lancet  has  either  been  temporary  or  delu- 
sive, or,  what  I  have  myself  found  it  to  be, 
absolutely  hurtful  in  the  majority  of  cases  ? 
"  The  symptoms  of  Enteritis,'*  says  Dr.  Parr, 
*'  are  a  shivering,  with  an  uneasiness  in  the 
bowels,  soon  increasing  to  a  violent  pain, — 
occasionally  at  first  remitting,  but]  soon 
becoming  continual.  Generally  the  whole 
abdpmen  is  a&cted  at  the  same  time  with 
spasmodic  pains,  which  extend  to  the  loins, 
apparently  owing  to  flatulency.  The  pulse 
is  small,  frequent,  generally  soft,  but  some- 
times  hard,  and  at  last  irregular  and  intermit- 
tent— the  extremities  are  cold — the  strength 
sinks  rapidly."  "  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  •*  bleed- 
ing is  more  seldom  necessary  in  this  disease 
than  in  any  other  inflanunation ;  for  it  rapidly 
tends  to  mortification,  and  should  it  not  at 
once  relieve,  it  soon  proves  fatal."  In  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  staff-suigeoa 
Hume,  he  says :  "  i  am  satisfied  that  Pneu- 
monia and  Enteritis,  diseases  which  are  at 
present  the  bugbears  of  the  faculty,  are 
indebted  for  their  chief  existence  to  the 
remedies  employed  in  ordinary  ailments, 
namely,  bleeding,  and  unnecessary  purging, 
I  never  saw  a  case  of  either,  (and  I  have 
seen  many)  of  which  the  subject  had  not 
been  the  inmate  of  an  hospitsd  previously, 
where  he  had  undei^one  the  ususQ  antwhih 
psttc  regimen, — or  had  been  otherwise  oeMl- 
itated,  as  in  the  case  of  long  residence  in  a 
warm  climate."  Now,  GenUemen  this  is  the 
langiiage  of  an  experienced  Medical  Olficer 
of  tae  Army,  one  who,  having  no  interested 
end  to  serve,  and  who  would  not  take  private 
practice  if  o&red  to  him,  is  at  least  as  wor- 
^4ky  o£  belief  an  those  whose  daily  bmd 
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depends  upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  dis- 
ease around  them.  My  own  practice  in 
Enteritis  I  will  illustrate  by  a  case.  I  was 
one  evening;  requested  by  the  Dowager  Duch- 
ess of  Roxburgh  to  see  her  butler ;  1  found 
him  with  severe  pain  of  abdomen,  which 
would  not  brook  the  touch,  furred  tongue, 
hard  pulse,  and  hot  skin ;  he  told  me  he  had 
shivered  repeatedly,  that  the  pain  was  at  first 
intermittent f  but  at  last  constant.  He  had 
been  seen  in  the  morning  by  a  gentleman, 
who  had  ordered  him  Turpentine  and  Calomel 
— a  proof  that  he  also  considered  the  case  as 
one  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The 
patient  having  obtained  no  relief,  I  was  called 
m.  I  ^ve  him  an  emetic,  and  went  up  stairs 
to  await  tbe  result  In  about  twenty  minutes 
I  again  saw  him.  The  vomit  had  acted 
powerfully,  and  with  such  relief  that  he 
could  then  turn  himself  in  bed  with  ease, 
which  he  could  not  before  do.  I  then  pres- 
cribed prussic  acid  and  quinine.  In  a  few 
dajs  he  was  as  well  as  ever.  Instead  of 
brjn^g  theoretic  objections  to  this  method  of 
treating  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  let 
practitioners  only  put  it  to  the  proof.  Is  it 
possible  that  they  can  be  less  successful  with 
the  new  practice  than  with  the  old,  under 
which,  when  they  save  a  patient  in  this 
disease,  they  are  fain  to  boast  of  it  as  a 
wonder ! 

I  shall  now  enter  at  some  length  upon  the 
subject  of 

Blood-Letting. 

While  with  one  class  of  practitioners, 
Medicine  is  reduced  to  the  mere  art  of  pur- 
gation, with  another  class  it  consists  in  the 
systematic  abstraction  of  blood ;  every  means 
Ming  resorted  to  in  the  mode  of  doing  this, 
horn  venesection,  arteritomv,  and  cupping,  to 
tlie  basest  application  of  the  leech.  In  the 
lemarks.  Gentlemen,  which  I  am  now  about 
to  make  on  the  subject,  instead  of  discussing 
the  pieferrable  mode  of  takine  blood  away, 
I  shall  bring  before  you  some  racts  and  aigu- 
ments  jbat  may  convince  you  of  the  perrect 
possibility  of  dispensing  with  the  practice 
altogether. 

"The  imputation  of  novelty,*'  says  Locke, 
<'is  a  terrible  charge  amongst  those  who  judge 
of  men's  heads  as  they  do  of  their  perukes, 
by  the  fashion — and  can  allow  none  to  be 
i^ht  but  the  received  doctrine."  Yet,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  acute  writer : — **  An  error 
is  not  the  better  for  being  common,  nor  truth 
the  worse  for  having  lun  neglected ;  and  if 
it  were  put  to  the  vote  any  where  in  the 
world,  I  doubt,  as  thinfft  are  managed, 
'mbt^hn  l^udi  would  have  the  nuyority ;  at 
Ifliflt  ivfaile  tile  authority  (f  men,  and  wt 
UmixmmaUonof  thingB^nmiht  its  mea- 


sure."   In  the  same  spirit  Lord  Byron  asks : 

"  What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  1 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  fraij^ 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  that  loves  the 

deep, 
And  all  things  weighed  in  Custom^s  falsest 

scale. 
Opinion  an  omnipotence — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  <far^*7^s^— until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents— and  men  grow 

pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too 

bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth 

have  too  much  Tight. 

The  operation  of  blood-letting  is  so  associ- 
ated in  the  minds  of  most  men,  with  the 
practice  of  physic,  that  when  |i  very  sensible 
German  physician,  some  time  ago,  petitioned 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  make  the  employment 
of  the  lancet  pencd,  he  was  laughed  at  irbm 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  This  you 
will  not  wonder  at,  if  you  consider  that  the 
multitude  always  think  *' whatever  tf  is 
right ;"  but  a  little  reflection  will  teach  you 
that  there  must  have  been  a  period  in  the 
world's  history,  when  the  lancet  was  un- 
known as  a  remedy ;  and  that  many  centu- 
ries necessarily  elapsed  before  it  could  even 
be  imagined  that  loss  of  blood  mi^ht  alleviate 
or  cure  disease.  Nations,  nevertheless,  grew 
and  prospered.  To  what  daring  innovator 
the  practice  of  physic  owes  the  Curse  of  the 
lancet,  the  annads  of  the  art  leave  ua  in  igno- 
rance ;  but  this  we  know,  that  its  introduction 
could  only  have  been  done  during  the  infancy 
of  Medicine;  when  remedial  means  were 
yet  few,  and  the  mode  of  action  of  remedies 
totally  unknown.  It  was  the  invention  of  an 
unenlightened,  possibly,  a  sanguinary  age ; 
and  its  continued  use  says  but  little  for  the 
after-discoveries  of  ages,  or  for  the  boasted 
progress  of  medical  science.  Like  eveiy 
other  lucrative  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  at  one  time  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  Might 
not  blood-Jetting  have  been  first  introduced 
as  a  sacrifice  or  expiation  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  for  his  supposed  sins  against  an  of- 
fended deity  ? — for  that  till  very  lately  was 
the  ecdesiasticai  cause  of  all  disease.  I  am 
the  rather  inclined  to  this  idea,  from  the  lust 
that  when  one  of  the  kin^  of  Spain  made 
his  peace  with  the  Inquisition,  after  a  bittsr 
quarrel  with  that  body,  they  condemned  him 
as  a  penance  to  lose  a  pound  of  his  blood, 
which  was  afterwards  burnt  in  public  by  tiie 
common  hangman ! 

Of  whatis  the  body  composed  ?  Is  it  not 
of  Blood,  and  Blood  only  ?  What  fills  ^p 
the  excBvation  of  aa  ulna  «  «&l  i^t^wsix 
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«fter  it  his  been  thrown  off  dead,  in  nearly 
all  itM  length  ?  What  but  the  Living  Bj/x)d, 
under  the  electrical  influence  of  the  brain  and 
nerves !  How  does  the  slaughtered  animal 
die  ?  Of  loss  of  blood  solely.  Is  not  the 
blood  then,  in  the  impressive  language  of 
scripture,  "  the  life  of  me  flesh  ?"  How  re- 
markable, that  while  the  value  of  the  blood 
to  the  animal  economy  should  be  thus  so 
distinctly  and  emphatically  acknowledged, 
Blood-letting  is  not  even  once  alluded  to, 
among  the  various  modes  of  cure  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  volume.  We  have  "  balms," 
•*  balsams,"  "  baths,"  "  charms,*'  "  physic," 
*•  poultices,"  even, — ^but  loss  of  blood  never ! 
tiad  it  been  practised  by  the  Jews,  why  this 
omission  ?  Will  the  men  who  now  so  lav- 
ishly pour  out  the  Blood,  dispute  its  import- 
ance m  the  animal  economy? — will  they 
dray  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  solids, — 
thiaU  when  the  body  has  been  wasted  by  long 
disease,  it  is  by  the  blood  only  it  can  lecover 
its  healthy  volume  and  appearance  ?  Has  not 
nature  done  every  thing  to  preserve  to  ani- 
mals of  every  kind, 

**  The  electric  Blood  with  which  their  arteries 
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She  has  provided  it  with  strong  resilient  ves- 
sels— ^vessels  which  slip  from  the  touch,  and 
never  permit  their  contents  to  escape,  except 
where  their  coats  have  been  injured  by  acci- 
dent or  disease.  Misguided  by  theory,  man, 
presumptuous  man,  ha  dared  to  divide  what 
God,  as  a  part  of  creation,  united ;  to  open 
what  the  Eternal,  in  the  wisdom  of  his  om- 
niscience made  entire !  See  then  what  an 
extreme  measure  is  this  !  It  is  on  the  very 
face  of  it  a  most  unnatural  proceeding.  Yet 
what  proceeding  so  common,  or  what  so 
readily  submitted  to,  under  the  influence  of 
authority  and  custom  ?  If,  m  the  language 
of  the  Chemist  Liebig,  the  blood  be  indeed 
"  the  SUM  of  ALL  THE  ORGANS  that  are  being 
formed,"  how  can  you  withdraw  it  from  one 
oigan  v^thout  depriving  every  other  of  the 
material  of  its  healthy  state  ?  Yet  enter  the 
crowded  hospitals  of  England — of  Europe — 
and  see  how  mercilessly  the  lancet,  the  leech, 
and  the  cupping-glass,  are  employed  in  the 
diseases  of  the  poor.  Look  at  the  pale  and 
ghastly  faces  of  the  inmates.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  eager  pupils  and  attendants 
thronging  around  their  b^ —those  attendants 
widi  bandaee  and  basin,  ready  at  a  momenf  s 
notice  to  tale  from  the  poor  creatures  what- 
ever quantity  of  iifi'hlood,  solemn  Pedantry 
may  prescribe  as  the  infallible  means  of  re- 
lieving their  sufierings.  Do  that,  I  say,  and 
m£nun,  if  you  can,  from  exclaiming  with 
BaiwBT,  "  when  Poveity  is  edek,  the  docton 


disorders  of  this  class  of  people?  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  defective  lood,  and  impure 
air.  By  these  has  their  blood  been  deteriora- 
ted— and  for  what  does  the  (so  termed)  man 
of  science  abstract  it  ?  To  make  room  for 
better  ?  No  ! — goaded  on  by  the  twin-gob- 
lins, '*  congestion"  and  "  inflammationi"  to 
deteriorate  it  still  further  by  starvation  and 
confinement.  Gentlemen,  these  terms  play 
in  physic  much  the  same  thing  as  others» 
equally  senselessly  misused,  play  in  the  com- 
mon amirs  of  the  world — 

Religion,  freedom,  vengeance,  what  you  will, 
A  word*s  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill. 
Some  j^arf y-phrase  by  cunning  caught  and 

spread. 
That  GUILT  may  reign,  and    wolves   and 


worms 


be  fed. 


Btron. 


The  first  re^source  of  the  suigeon  is  the  lancet, 
— the  first  thing  he  thinks  of,  when  called  to 
an  accident,  is  how  he  can  most  quickly  open 
the  floodgates  of  the  heart,  to  pour  out  the 
stream  of  an  already  enfeebled  existence. 
Does  a  man  fall  from  his  horse  or  a  height, 
is  he  not  instantly  bled  ? — has  he  been 
stunned  by  a  blow,  is  not  the  lancet  in 
requisition  ?  Nay,  has  an  individual  fainted 
from  over-exertion,  or  exhaustion,  is  it  not 
a  case  of  fit — and  what  so  proper  as  vene- 
section ! 

You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  fate  of 
MaUbran — the  inimitable  Malibran  —she  who 
so  often,  by  her  varied  and  admirable  per- 
formances, moved  you  to  tears  and  smiles  by 
turns.  She  was  playing  her  part  upon  the 
stage — she  enter^  into  it  with  her  whole 
soul,  rivetting  the  audience  to  the  spot  by  the 
very  intensity  of  her  acting.  Just  as  she 
had  taxed  the  powers  of  her  too  delicate 
frame  to  the  uttermost — at  the  very  moment 
she  was  about  to  be  rewarded  by  a  simulta* 
neous  burst  of  acclamation,  she  fainted  and 
fell — fell  from  veiy  weakness.  Instantly  a 
medical  man  leapt  upon  the  stage — to  admin- 
ister a  cordial  ?  No — ^to  bleed  ner— to  bleed 
a  weak,  worn,  and  exhausted  woman  !  And 
the  result  ? — she  never  rallied  from  that  un- 
fortunate hour.  But,  Gentlemen,  Malibran 
was  not  the  only  intellectual  person  of  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
prematurely  perished  by  the  lancet.  Byron 
and  Scott — ^those  master-spirits  of  their  age — 
those  great  men  who,  like  Ariosto  and  Shaks- 
peare,  not  only  excited  the  admiration  of 
cotemporary  millions,  but  whose  genius  must 
continue,  for  generations  yet  unnom,  to  de- 
limit the  land  that  produced  them — they  too 
fmi  victims  to  the  lancet— they  too  were  des- 
troyed by  hands  which,  however  friendly  and 
wcHl-intentioned,   most   nndoiibtedly    dealt 


mm^eit!**    What  «ie  the  canses  of  ihe\t3iiem  iSiidi  ^jwAl^I^ws.    Is  not  this  a  e«h- 
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ject  for  deep  reflection?  To  the  cases  of 
these  great  uien  we  shall  recur  in  the  course 
of  this  lecture;  hut  for  the  present,  we  must 
turn  to  other  matters — to  events  that  liave 
just  passed  before  our  eyes.  The  affair  of 
Newport,  in  Wales,  is  still  the  topic  of  the 
hour.  You  must  therefore  remember  it  to 
its  minutest  detail — the  attack  by  the  rioters 
upon  the  town — the  gallant  and  successful 
stand  made  by  Captain  Gra^  and  his  little 
detachment  of  the  46th  regiment — the  pris- 
oners captured,  and  the  investigation  which 
afterwards  took  place  In  the  cour^eof  that 
inquiry  a  prisoner,  when  under  examination, 
fainted.  What  was  done  with  him  ?  He 
was  carried  out  of  court  and  immediately 
bled  !  On  his  return  the  newspapers  tell  us, 
an  extraordinary  change  had  come  over  his 
countenance.  From  being  a  man  of  robust 
appearance,  he  had  become  so  wan  and  hag- 
garJ,  so  altered  in  every  lineament,  the  spec- 
tators could  scarcely  recognize  him  as  the 
same  prisoner.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  not  one 
of  the  many  journals  that  reported  this  cate, 
introduced  a  single  word  in  condemnation  of 
the  utterly  uncalled  for  measure,  which 
brought  the  man  to  such  a  state ; — so  much 
has  Custom  blunted  the  sense  of  the  public 
to  this  the  most  dangerous  of  all  medical 
appliances ! 

Gentlemen,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
upon  a  person  who  died  suddenly.  I  shall 
read  to  you  what  followed  from  the  Times 
newspaper,  of  the  20rh  Di»cember,  1839, 
suppressing,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  name 

of    the  witness.      "Mr.  ,  surgeon, 

stated  that  he  w&s  called  upon  to  attend  de- 
ceased, and  lound  him  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  attempted  to  blekd  him,  but  ineffectually, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  from  witness's  ar- 
rival, deceased  expired.  Witness  not  being 
able  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  from  the  svmptoms  that  then  exhibited 
then[iselves,  he  afterwards,  with  the  assistance 
oi  Dr.  Ridge,  37  Cavendish  Square,  made  a 
post-mortem  examination,  and  found  that  a 
laige  cavity  attached  to  tne  lai]p;e  vessel  of  the 
heart,  containing  blood,  had  burst,  and  that 
that  was  the  cause  of  death."  So  that  while 
the  man  was  actually  dying  of  inanition  from 
internal  bleeding,  the  surgeon,  utterly  igno- 
rant, accorlin^to  his  own  confession,  of  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms,  deliberately  procee<led 
to  open  a  vein  I — How  happens  it  that  the 
lancet  should  be  so  invariably  the  hrbt  resort 
of  Ignorakck! 

In  every  cas«*  of  stun  or  faint,  the  employ- 
ment of  this  instrument  must  he  a  t^upeiadded 
injury; — in  a'l,  there  is  a  positive  enfeeble- 
mcnt  of  the  whole  frame,  evidenced  by  the 
cold  surface  and  weak  or  imperceptible  pu^se; 
there  is  an  exhaustion,  which  loss  of  b.ood. 


so  far  from  relieving,  too  often  converts  into 
a  state  of  utter  and  hopeless  prostration.  True, 
men  recover  though  treated  in  this  manner, 
but  these  are  not  cureSt — they  are  escapes. 

How  few  the  diseases  which  loss  oi  blood 
may  not  of  itself  produce.  If  it  cannot 
cause  the  eruptions  of  small-pox,  nor  the 
glandular  swellings  of  plague,  it  has  given 
rise  to  disoiders  more  frequently  and  more 
immediately  fatal  than  either.  VVhat  think 
you  of  cholera  asphyxia — Asiatic  cholera  ? 
Gentlemen,  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  are 
the  identical  symptoms  of  a  person  bleedmg 
slowly  away  from  life !  The  vomiting,  the 
cramps,  the  sighing,  the  long  gasp  for  Breath 
—the  leaden  and  livid  countenance  which  the 
painter  gives  to  the  dying  m  his  battle-pieces 
—these  are  equally  the  symptoms  of  cholera 
and  loss  of  blood!  Among  the  numerous 
diseases  which  it  can  produce,  Darwin  says 
— "  a  paroxysm  of  gout  is  liable  to  recur 
on  bleeding."  John  Huntei  mentions  "  lock- 
jaw and  dropsy,"  among  ib«  injur  ous  e^ts, 
— Travers,  "  blindness,"  and  "  Palsy,' — 
Marshall  Hail,  "  Mania,"— Blundell,  «  dys- 
entery,"— Broussais,  "  »ev£R  and  convul- 
sions !"  "  When  an  animal  looses  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  blood,"  says  John  Hunter, 
*'  the  heart  increases  in  it  frequency  of  strokes 
as  also  in  its  violence."  Yet  these  are  the 
indication  for  which  professois  tell  you  to 
bleed  !  You  must  bleed  in  every  inflamma'* 
tion,  they  tell  you.  Yet  is  not  inflammation 
a  daily  effect  of  loss  of  blood !  Mas^endie 
mentions  "  pneumonia"  as  having  been  pro- 
duced by  it, — completely  confirming  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hume  upon  that  point.  He 
further  tells  us  that  he  has  witnessed  among 
its  effects  *'  the  entire  train  of  what  people  are 
pleased  to  call  inflammatory  phenomena ; — 
an4  mark,"  he  says,  "  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  this  inflammation  will  have  been  produ- 
ced by  the  very  agent  which  is  daily  used  to 
combat  it"  What  a  long  dream  of  false 
security  have  mankind  been  dreaming! — they 
have  laid  themselves  down  on  the  laps  of 
their  medical  mentors,— they  have  slept  a  long 
sleep; — while  these,  like  the  fabled  vampire 
of  the  poets,  taking  advantage  of  a  (.'arkniuht 
of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  have  thouj^bt  it 
no  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  life's  blooi  during 
theprofoundness  of  their  sh  ml^r ! 

Grentlemen,  the  long  shiver  of  the  severest 
ague,  the  buri.'ing  fever,  the  fatal  lock  j»w, 
the  vomiting,  cramps,  and  asphyxia  of  chole- 
ra, the  s}>a!»m  of  nsthnia  and  rpilppsy.  the 
pains  of  iheumat  sm,  the  p<f  pi»'ating  and  ' 
tumultuous  heart  ihe  most  s  tt  e-'me'ancholy 
and  madness,  dy8enteiy,con8u^pt'on,  every 
species  of  paVy,  th"  faint  tb^l  became  death, 
the.se — all  these — have  7  traced  to  loss  of 
blood.    Could  at 8311  ic,  rould  prussic  acid,  in 
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their  deadliest  and  most  concentrated  doses  do 
more  ?  Yet  I  have  heard  men  object  to  use 
the  minutest  portions  of  these  agents,  medi- 
cinally,— men  who  wonld  open  a  vein,  and 
let  the  Jife-blood  flow  until  the  patient  fell  like 
an  ox  for  the  slaughter,  death-like,  and  all 
but  dead,  upon  the  floor !  Do  these  practi- 
tioners know  the  nature  of  the  terrible  power 
they  thus  fearlessly  call  to  their  aid.?  Can 
they  explain  its  manner  of  action  even  in 
those  cases  where  they  have  supposed  it  to 
be  beneficial  ?  The  only  information  I  have 
been  ab*e  to  extract  from  them  upon  this  point, 
has  been  utterly  vasjue  and  valueless.  Their 
reasoning,  if  it  could  be  called  reasoning,  has 
been  based  on  a  dread  of  "  inflammation"  or 
•*  coii^stion."  From  the  manner  in  which 
they  discuss  the  subject,  you  might  believe 
there  was  no  remedy  for  either  but  the  lancet. 
Ask  them  why  they  bleed  in  ague — in.  syn- 
cope— in  exhaustion  or  collapse  ? — they  tell 
you  it  is  to  relieve  congestion.  After  a  stun 
or  fall? — ^it  is  to  prevent  inflammation. — 
Bleeding:,  in  all  my  experience,  I  have  already 
stated  to  you,  never  either  relieved  the  one, 
of  prevented  the  other  I  Gentlemen,  did  you 
never  see  inflammation  of  a  vein  after 
bleeding — inflammation  caused  by  the  very 
act !  I  have  known  such  inflammation  end 
fatally.  Did  you  never  know  the  wounds 
maJe  by  leech-bites  become  inflamed,  after 
these  reptiles  had  exhausted  the  blood  of 
the  part  to  which  they  were  applied !  And 
how  came  that  about?  Simply  because, 
however  i^erfectly  you  exhaust  any  part  of 
its  blood,  you  do  not  thereby  prevent  that  part 
from  being  ag;ain  filled  with  it — or  rather,  you 
make  it  more  liable  to  be  so,  by  weakening 
tile  coats  of  the  containing  vessels !  Hundreds 
thousands  have  recovered  from  every  kind  of 
disease,  who  never  were  bled  in  any  manner ; 
and  many,  too  many  have  died,  for  whom  the 
operation,  in  all  its  modes,  had  been  most 
scientifically  practised !  Have  I  not  proved 
that  every  lemedial  agent  possesses  but  one 
kind  of  influence,  namefy,  the  power  of 
changing  temperature?  Let  the  schoolman 
show  me  that  the  lancet  possesses  any  supe- 
riority in  this  respect — any  specific  influence 
more  advantageous  than  other  less  questiona- 
ble measures ;  and  I  shall  be  the  last  to  repu- 
diate its  aid  in  the  practice  of  my  profession 
The  beneficial  influence  of  blooi-letting, 
"wher^  it  has  been  beneficial  in  disease,  relates 
solely  lo  temperature  To  this  complexion 
it  comes  ht  last,  and  to  nothing  more — the 
equalization  and  moderation  of  temperatuie 
In  the  congestive  and  non -congestive  stages 
of  fever—the  cUJ— tlie  hot--thf  sweating— 
the  lancet  has  ha^  iu  aiFocates.  Boo  Met- 
tmj^,  nn  ler  each  of  these  circumstances,  has 
ebanged  existing  tem^mtare.    Why,  theu, 


object  to  its  use  ?  For  ihis  best  of  reasons, 
that  we  have  remedies  without  number,  pos- 
sessing ftach  an  influence  equally  rapid,  and 
an  agency  equally  curative,  without  being, 
like  blood-letting,  attended  with  the  insuper- 
able disadvantage  of  abstracting  the  material 
of  healthy  organization.  1  deny  not  its 
power  as  a  remedy  in  certain  cases;  but  I 
question  its  claim  to  precedence,  even  in 
tnese.  Out  of  upwards  of  twelve  thous- 
and CASES  of  disease  that  have,  within  the 
last  few  years,  been  under  my  treatment,  I 
have  not  been  compelled  to  use  it  once.  Re- 
sorted to,  under  the  most  favovrable  circum- 
stances, its  success  is  any  thing  but  sure,  and 
and  its  iailure  involves  consequences  which 
the  untoward  administration  oi  other  means 
may  not  so  certainly  produce.  Have  we  not 
seen  that  all  diseases  have  remissions,  and 
exacerbations — that  mania,  asthma,  apoplexy 
and  inflammation,  are  all  remittent  disorders  ? 
From  the  agony  or  intensity  of  each  of  these 
developements  of  fever,  you  may  obtain  a 
temporary  relief  by  the  use  of  the  lancet; 
but  what  has  it  availed  in  averting  the  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysm  ?  How  oiten  do  you. 
find  the  patient  you  have  bled  in  the  morning 
ere  night  with  every  symptom  in  aggravation. 
Again  you  resort  to  bleeding,  but  the  relief 
is  as  transitory  as  before.  True,  you  may 
repeat  the  operation,  and  re-repeat  it,  until 
you  bleed  both  the  blood  and  tne  life  away. 
Venesection,  then,  in  some  cases,  may  be  a 
temporary  though  delu&ive  relief.  The  gene- 
ral result  is  depress'on  of  vital  energy,  with 
diminution  of  corporeal  force  ! 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  physician  to  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  has  published  a  book 
purposely  to  show  the  advantages  of  bleeding 
in  fever.  One  of  his  cases  is  so  curiously 
illustrative  of  his  position,  that  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  transcribing  it  from  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette,  with  a  running  commentary  by 
the  Editor  of  that  perio  Heal :— ••  The  case  of 
Dr.  Dili  demands  our  most  serious  attention, 
and  deserves  that  of  our  readers.  It  is  :)d- 
duced  as  an  example  of  severe  cerebral  afliec- 
tion,  in  which  case.  Dr.  S.  aflirms,  *  the 
bleeding  must  be  large  and  early  as  it  is  copi- 
ous.' *  I  saw  him,*  says  Dr.  Smith,  •  before 
there  was  any  pain  in  the  head,  or  even  in 
the  back,  while  he  was  yet  only  feeble  and 
chilly.  The  aspect  of  his  countenance,  the 
state  of  his  pulse,  which  was  slow  and  la- 
bouring, and  the  answer  he  returned  to  two 
or  three  questions,  satisfied  me  of  the  inor- 
dinate, T  may  say  the  ferocious  attack  that 
was  at  hand  — p.  398 ' 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  our 
readers,  as  to  the  above  signs  indicating  a 
ferocious  cerebral  attack,  they  will  one  and 
all  9^§tee  with  iis,  that  the  ferocious  attack 
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wau*  met  with  a  ferocious  treatment ;  for  an 
emetic  was  given  without  delay,  and  *  blood 
was  taken  from  the  aim,  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  ounces.'  This  blood  was  not  in- 
flamed. Severe  pains  in  the  limbs  and  loins, 
and  intense  pain  in  the  head,  came  on  during 
the  night — and  early  in  the  morning  blood 
was  again  drawn  to  the  extent  of'pixteen 
ounces  *  with  great  diminution,  but  notenlire 
removal  of  the  pain.'  Towards  the  afternoon 
be  was  again  bled  to  sixteen  ounces  *  The 
pain  was-  now  quite  gone — the  blood  from 
both  these  bleedings  intensely  inflamed.' 
llnflamedt  according  to  Dr.  Smith'?  notions — 
but  mark,  in  his  own  words — the  first  blood 
drawn  was  "  not  inflamed."  Were  the  lan- 
cet a  preventive  of  inflammation,  how  came 
the  blood  to  be  inflamed  after  so  many 
bleedings .'] 

"  During  the  night  the  pain  returned,  and 
in  the  morning,  notwithstanding  the  eyes 
were  dull  and  beginning  to  be  suflused,  the 
face  blanched,  (no  wonder !)  and  the  pulse 
slow    and  intermittent,  and  weak,  twelve 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples — and  as 
these  did  not  entirely  remove  the  pain,  more 
blood,  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  ounces,  was 
taken  by  cupping.    The  operation  afforded 
great  relief — but  the  following  morning,  the 
pain  returned,  and  again  was  blood  abstracted 
to  sixteen  ounces.    *  Immediate  relief   fol- 
lowed this  second  operation ;  but  uvfortu- 
na*elf/,  the  pain  returned  with  great  violence, 
towards  evening ;  and  it  was  now  impossible 
to  carry  the  bleeding  any  further.'    Typhoid 
symptoms  now  began  to  show  themselves ; 
*  the  fur  on  the  tongue  was  becoming  l-rown, 
and  there  was  already  a  slight  tremor  in  the 
hands.'    W  hat  was  to  be  done  ?     Ice,  and 
evaporating  lotions  were  of  no  avail ; — but 
happily  for  Dr.  Dill,  the  affusion  of  cold  wa- 
ter on  the  head, « the  cold  dash,'  was  thought 
of  and  employed — and  this  being  effectually 
applied,  the  relief  was  *  instantaneous  and 
most  complete.'    So  that  this  case,  arinounc&l 
as  a  severe  cerebral  affection,  and  treated  in 
anticipation,  by  copious  blood-letting,  before 
there  was  any  pain  in  the  head  while  the 
patient  was  yet    only    feeble    and    chilly, 
which  grew  worse  and  worse  as  the  blood 
letting  was  repeated,  until,  after  the  abstrac- 
tion of  NINETY  OUNCES  of  blood,  the  paticut 
had  become  in  a  •  slate  of  intense  sunerino',' 
and  •  imminent  danger,'  and  was  relieved  at 
last  by  the  cold  dash — this  case,  we  say,  is 
brouirht  forward  as  a  specimen  of  the  extent 
to  which  copious  blood-letting  may  some 
times  be  required  ! !     Most  sincerely  do  we 
congratulate  Dr.  Dill  on  hiH  escape,  not  froni 
adani;erou8  disease,  but  from  a  DAMGEuouh 
REinEDT.*' — Mediad  Gazette. 
Could  any  cue  more  fordbly  exemplify 


the  utter  ineflSciency  of  blood-lelting,  in  al- 
most allits  forms,  either  as  a  certain  remedy, 
or  a  preventive  of  fever  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
force  of  custom,  ptejudice,  education,  that 
this  case, — and,  I  have  no  doubt,  thousands 
like  it,  so  far  from  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  only 
served  to  confirm  him  in  his  error.  He  had 
his  methodus  medendh  and  he  pursued  it ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  total  inefficiency  of  his 
vaunted  remedy,  he  gives  the  case  at  length, 
as  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  most  perfect 
practice — Mark  the  result  of  that  practice ! — 
but  for  the  **cold  dash,"  the  patient  must 
have  perished.  It  is  even  now  a  question 
whether  he  ever  recovered  from  those  repeat- 
ed blood-lettings, — for  he  died  not  many 
months  after.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  mankind,  that  we  had  never  heard  of  an 
Anatomical  or"  Pathological  School," — hap- 
pier for  Dr.  Dill,  for  to  that  school,  and  its 
pervading  error  of  imputing  effect  for  cause, 
may  we  fairly  attribute  all  this  sanguinary 
practice 

Lord  Byron  called  medicine  **  the  de^rW' 
live  art  of  healing."  How  truly  it  proved  to 
be  so  in  his  own  person,  you  will  see,  when 
I  give  you  the  detail?  of  his  last  illn  ss : — 
"  Of  all  his  prejudices,"  says  Mr  Moore, 
"  he  declared  the  strongest  was  that  against 
Bleeding.  His  mother  had  obtained  from  him 
a  prom's  s  never  to  consent  to  be  bled,  and, 
whatever  argument  might  be  produced,  his 
aversion,  he  said,  was  stronger  than  reason. 
*  Besides,  is  it  not,*  he  asked,  '  asserted  by 
Dr.  Reid,  in  his  E-^Fays,  that  lees  s'augbter 
is  effected  by  the  lance,  than  the  lancet  — that 
minute  instrument  of  mighty  mischief!"  On 
Mr.  Millengen  observing  that  this  remark 
related  to  the  treatment  of  nervous  but  not 
of  inflammatory  complaints  he  joiaed,  in 
an  angry  tone,  *  Who  is  nervous,  if  I  am 
not  ? — and  do  not  those  other  words  of 
his,  apply  to  my  case,  where  he  says, 
that  drawing  h'ood  fiom  a  nervous  patient, 
is  like  loosening  the  cords  of  a  tanusical 
instrument,  whose  tones  already  ia'd,  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  tenson!  Even  before 
this  illness,  you  yourself  know  how  weak 
and  irritable  I  had  become  ;  and  bleeding,  by 
increasing  this  state,  will  inevitably  kill  me. 
Do  with  me  what  else  you  like,  hut  bleed 
me  you  shall  not.  I  have  had  several  in- 
flammatory fevers  in  my  life,  and  at  an  age 
when  more  robust  and  p'ethoric;  yet  I  got 
thiough  them  withf  ut  bleeding.  This  time, 
a'so,  will  1  take  my  chance.'"  Aftei  much 
reasoning,  and  repeated  entreaties,  Mr.  Mil- 
lengen  at  length  succeeded  in  oltaining  fn)m 
him  a  promise,  th;it  should  he  feel  his  fe\er 
increase  at  night,  he  would  allow  Dr.  Bruno 
to  bleed  him.    *•  On  i^^v%\\\\fflt^  ^^  \v&:v'«!X 
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early  next  morning,  Mr.  Milleneen  learned 
from  him  that  having  passed,  as  he  tliougbt, 
on  the  whole,  a  better  night,  he  had  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  ask  Dr.  Bruno  to  bleed 
him.     What  followed,  I  shall,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Millengen,  give  in  his  own  words : — "  I 
thought  it  my  duty  now  to  put  aside  all  con- 
sideration of  his  feelings,  and  to  declare  sol- 
emnly to  him  how  deeply  I  lamented  to  see 
him  trifle  tbus  with  his  life,  and  show  so 
little  resolution.    His  pertinacious  refusal  had 
already,  I  said,  caused  much  precious  time  to 
be  lost ;  but  few  hours  of  hope  now  remain- 
ed, and  unless  he  submitted  immediately  to 
be  bled,  we  could  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences.    It  was  true,  he  cared  not  for  life, 
but  who  could  assure  him.  that  unless  he 
changed  his  resolution,  the  uncontrolled  dis- 
ease might  not  operate  such  disoi^ganization 
in  his  sjstem,  as  utterly  and  forever  to  de- 
prive him  of  reason !    I  had  now  hit  at  last 
upon  the  sensible  chord ;  and  partly  annoyed 
by  our  importunities,  partly  persuaded,  he 
cast  at  us  both,  the  fiercest  glance  of  vexa- 
tion, and  throwing  out  his  arm,  said,  in  the 
angriest  tone,  *  There  you  are,  1  see,  a  d — d 
set  of  butchers, — take  away  as  much  blood 
as  you  like,  but  have  done  with  it !'    We 
seized  the  moment,  (adds  Mr.  Miilengen,) 
and  drew  about  twenty  ounces.    On  coagula- 
ting, the  blood  presented  a  strong  huffy  coat ; 
yet  the  relief  obtained  did  not  correspond  to 
the  hopes  we  had  formed ;  and  during  the 
night  the  fev^r  became  stronger  than  tt  Iiad 
been  hitherto,  the  restlessness  and  agitation 
increased,  and  the  patient  spoke  several  times 
in  an  incoherent  manner.' "    Surely  this  was 
sufficient  -to  convince  the  most  school-bound 
of  the  worse  than  inoperative  nature  of  the 
measure.     Far  from  it.    «« On  the  folio v/ing 
morning,  the  17lh  April,  the  bleeding  was 
repeated  twice,  and  it  was  thought  right  also 
to  apply  blisters  to  the  soles  of  his  feet !" 
Well  might   Mr.  Moore  exclaim :    *'  It  is 
painful  to  dwell  on  such  details."    For  our 
present  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  although  the  "  rheumatic  symptoms  had 
been  completely  removed,"  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  patient's  life;   his  death  took 
place  upon  the  19th.  that  is,  three  days  after 
ne  was  first  bieJ — lMoore*s  Life  of  Byron.'] 
Now  I  ask  you,  what  might  have  been  the 
termination  of  this  case,  had  an  emetic  been 
substituted  for  the  lancet,  and  had  the  remis- 
sion been  prolonged  by  quinine,  opium,  or 
arsenic!      i  solemnly  believe  Lord  Byron 
wouM   be  alive  at  this  moment;  nay,  not 
only  is  it  possible,  but  probable,  that  a  suc- 
cessful result  might  have  ensued,  without 
any  treatment  at  all.     When  describing  the 
effects  ni  a  former  feyer.  Lord  Byron  himself 
miya:  "Altera  ireeic  o/ lial/ deJiiiiim,  burn- 


ing skin,  thirst,  hot  headache,  horrible  pulsa- 
tion, and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessings  of  barley 
water,  and  refusing  to  see  my  physician,  I 
recovered."  Facts,  like  these,  are  indeed, 
stubborn  things ! 

I  have  preferred  to  give  these  two  instances 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  decided  malpractice, 
to  any  of  the  numerous  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  as  the  first 
named  gentleman  was  well  known  to  many 
of  the  medical  profession,  while  the  death- 
scene  of  the  noble  poet,  will  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of    all  who  take  an  interest  in  his 


genius. 


n  the  generality  of  cases  of  disease,  gen- 
tlemen, it  matters  little  what  may  have  been 
the  primary  Cause.     The  disease  or  effect, 
under  every  circumstance,  not  only  involves 
change  of  temperature,  but  produces  more  or 
less  interruption  to  the  two  vital  processes 
Digestion  and  Respiration.     In  other  words, 
it  impedes  sanguification,  or  the  necessary 
reproduction  of  that  Living  fluid,  which, 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  life,  is  con- 
stantly maintaining  expenditure.     This  being 
in  the  nature  of  things  one  of  the  first  efiects 
of  disorder,  let  us  beware  how  we  employ  a 
remedy,  which,  if  it  succeed  not  in  restoring 
healthy  temperature,  must  inevitably  hasten 
the  fatal  catastrophe — or,  in  default  of  that, 
produce  those  low  chronic  fevers,  which, 
under  the  names  of  dyspepsia,  hypochondria, 
hysteria,  mania,  &c.,  the  best  dtvised  means 
too  often  fail  to  alleviate,  far  less  to  cure. 
With  the  iree  admission,  then,  that  the  lan- 
cet is  capable  of  giving  temporary  relief  to 
local  fulness  to  blood,  and  to  some  of  the 
attendant  symptoms,  I  reject  it  generally*  upon 
this  simple  and  rational  ground  that  it  cannot 
prevent  such  fulness  from  returning — while 
it  requires  no  ghost  from  the  grave  to  tell  us 
that  its  ''nfluence  upon  the  general  constitu- 
tion, must,  in  every  such  case,  be  prejudicial. 
If  the  source  of  a  man's  income  is  suddenly 
cut  ofi,  and  he  still  continue  to  spend  as 
before,  surely  his  capital  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  diminish. — Beware  then,  how  under 
the  exact  same  circumstances  of  body,  you 
allow  a  doctor  to  take  away  the  litt  e  capital 
of  blood  you  passess  when  disease  comes 
upon  jrou, — remember  there  is  then  no  ii  come 
—  dl  js  expenditure.    And  I  care  not  whether 
you  take  inflammation  of  any  ronsiitcrable 
internal  organ, — the  Brain,  Lver,  or  Heart, 
•or  example, — or  of  any  external  part,  sucb 
as  the  knee,  or  ankle  joint — with  the  lancet, 
you  can  seldom  ever  do  more  than  give  a  de- 
Iu.sive  relief,  at  the  expense  of  the  powers  of 
the  constitution.    The  man  of  routine,  who 
has  not  heard  my  previous  lectures,  giving  up 
Fever,  perhaps,  and  a  few  other  disorders, 
which  the  occasioDal  obstinacy  of  a  ref  racto- 
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Ty  patient,  contrary  to  "  received  doctrine," 
has  taught  him,  may  yield  to  other  means  than 
blood-letting — will  ask  me  what  I  should  do 
ijrithout  the  lancet  in  apoplexy  ?  Here  the 
patient  having  no  will  of  his  own,  and  the 
prejudices  of  his  friends  being  all  in  favour 
of  btood-letting,  the  school-bound  member  of 
the  profession  has  seldom  an  opportunity  of 
opening  his  eyes.  Mine  were  opened  by 
observing  the  want  of  success  attending  the 
sanguinary  treatment;  in  other  words,  the 
number  of  deaths  that  took  place,  either  in 
consequence,  or  in  spite  of  it!  Was  not 
that  a  reason  tor  change  of  practice  ?  Having 
in  my  Military  Hospital  no  prejudices  to 
combat ;  and  observing  the  flushed  and  hot 
state  of  the  patient's  forehead  and  face.  I 
determined  to  try  the  cold  dash.  The  result 
was  beyond  my  best  expectations.  The  first 
patient  was  laid  out  all  his  length,  and  cold 
water  poured  on  his  head  from  a  height. 
After  a  few  ablutions,  he  staggered  to  his 
feet,  stared  wildly  round  him,  and  then  walked 
to  the  hospital,  where  a  smart  purgative  com 
pleted  his  cure.  While  in  the  army,  I  had 
a  sufficiently  extensive  field  for  my  experi- 
ments ;  and  I  seldom  afterwards  lost  an  ap- 
oplectic patient. 

fiut,  Gentlemen,  since  I  embarked  in  pri- 
Tate  practice,  I  have  improved  upon  my  Army 
plan.  VVith  the  purgative  given  after  the 
^d  dash,  I  have  generally  combined  quinine 
or  arsenic — and  1  have  also,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, at  once  prescribed  hydrocyanic  acid 
without  any  purgative  at  all.  This  practice 
I  have  found  highly  successful.  ^  That  Qui- 
nine may  prevent  the  apoplectic  fit,  I  have 
proved  to  you,  by  the  case  given  by  Dr. 
Graves.  The  value  of  Arsenic  in  apoplexy 
has  also  been  acknowledged,  even  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profession;  but  whether  they 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  true  principle 
of  its  mode  of  action,  in  such  cases,  is  another 
thing.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  recommends  it 
"  in  threatened  apoplexy,  after  Cuppings  and 
PuTgings,  when  the  strength  is  diminished 
and  die  complexion  pale ;"  that  is,  you  must 
first  break  down  the  whole  frame  by  deple- 
tion— ^you  must  still  further  weaken  the  al- 
ready weak  vessels  of  the  brain,  before  you 
take  measures  to  give  their  coatS  the  degree 
of  strength  and  stability,  necessary  to  tneir 
healthy  containing  power !  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple would  you.  Gentlemen,  prescribe  arse- 
nic in  threatened  apoplexy  ?  Surely,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  you  would  prescribe 
it  during  the  remission  in  ague — to  prolong 
the  period  of  immunity — ^to  avert  the  parox- 
ysm. Long  after  the  Bark  came  into  fashion 
lor  the  cure  of  Ague,  practitioners  still  con- 
tiniaed  to  treat  that  distemper,  in  the  first  in- 
jDStiace,  by  depletion,  till  the  complexion 


became  pale.  Do  they  treat  it  so  now  ?— 
No ;  they  have  become  wiser ! — why  then  do 
they  go  on  from  day  to  day,  bleeding  in 
threatened  apoplexy  ?  In  the  case  given  by 
Dr.  Graves,  depletion — repeated  depletion,  did 
not  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  apoplectic 
fit — but  quinine  was  at  once  successful.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  a  series  of  fits  of  apoplexy. 
What  did  the  bleeding  and  starving  system 
avail  in  his  case  ?  It  grave  him,  perhaps,  a 
temporary  relief,  to  leave  him  at  last  in  a 
stat<t  of  irrecoverable  prostration.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  his  biographer,  tells  us  how  weak  the 
bleeding  always  made  him.  But  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  1  have  proved  to 
all  but  mathematical  demonstration,  that 
whatever  debilitates  the  whole  bodv,  must 
still  further  confirm  the  original  weakly  con- 
dition of  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  which 
constitutes  the  tendency  to  apoplexy.  Had 
the  cold  dash  been  resorted  to  during  the  fit, 
and  had  quinine,  arsenic,  or  bydrocjranic 
acid  been  given  during  the  period  of  immu- 
nity, who  knows  but  the  Author  of  Waver- 
ly  might  still  be  delighting  the  world  with  the 
wonderful  productions  of  his  pen  ! 

Shall  I  be  told  there  are  cases  of  apoplexy, 
where  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  temperature 
cold  ?  My  answei  is — these  are  not  apop-r 
lexy,  but  faint ! — case-J  which  the  cold  dash 
or  a  cordial  might  recover,  but  which  the 
lancet,  in  too  many  instances,  has  perpetua- 
ted to  fatality !  If  the  practitioner  tells  me 
that  the  cold  dash  by  no  possibility  can  cure 
an  apoplexy,  where  a  vessel  is  ruptured  with 
much  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain;  mv 
reply  is,  that  in  such  a  case  he  may  ble<^  aU 
the  blood  from  .he  body,  with  the  same  un- 
successful result !  In  the  case  of  efiusion 
of  blood  in  an  external  part,  from  a  bniise, 
for  instance,  could  any  repetition  of  yenesec- 
tion  make  the  effusedUood  re-enter  the  vessel 
fro^  which  it  had  escaped  ?  No  more  could 
it  do  so  in  the  brain,  or  any  other  part  Why, 
then,  resort  to  it  in  this  case  ?  If  it  be  said, 
to  stop  bleeding,  I  answer  that  it  has  no  such 

gower.  Who  will  doubt  that  Cold  has? 
urely,  if  the  mere  application  of  a  cold  key 
to  the  back  very  often  stops  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive 
how  the  far  greater  shock  of  the  cold  dash 
may  stop  a  bleeding  in  the  brain  ?  When, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  vascular  rupture, 
but  only  a  tendency  to  it,  the  cold  dash  will 
not  only  contract  and  strengthen  the  vascular 
coats  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  giving  way; 
but  will  moreover  rouse  the  patient  from  bis 
stupor,  by  the  simple  shock  of  its  application. 
But  from  theory  and  hypothesis,  I  appeal  to 
indubitable  and  demonstrattve  fact 
Let  the  older  meuvbi^ti^  ^5L  >5ft».  ^^w5»»»ss^ 
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which  may  accrue  to  their  own  interests,  hy 
opposing  their  school-follies  and  school-pre- 
judices to  palpable  and  demonstrative  truth. 
So  lon^  as  colleges  and  schools  could  mystify 
Disease  and  its  nature,  any  treatment  that 
these  proposed — no  matter  how  cruel  or 
atrocious — would  be  submitted  to  in  silence ; 
but,  when  people  find  out  that  every  kind  of 
disorder,  inflammation  included,  may  be  con- 
quered, not  only  by  external,  but  by  internal 
means,  they  will  pause  before  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  depleted  to  death,  or  all  but 
death,  by  the  lancet  of  either  surgeon  or 

Shysician.  The  world  will  not  now  be 
eluded  by  the  opposition  of  men,  who  stick 
to  their  opinion  not  so  much  because  they 
have  long;  supported  it,  as  that  it  supports 
them — men  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon 
would  dispute  with  you  whether  two  and 
two  make  four,  ii  they  found  the  admission 
to  interfere  with  their  interests. 

Will  any  practitioner  be  so  bold  as  to  tell 
me  that  inflammation  of  any  oigan  in  the 
body  IS  beyond  the  control  ol  internal  reme- 
dies ?  For  what,  then,  i  ask,  do  we  prescribe 
mercury  for  inflammation  of  the  liver  and 
bowels  ?  Why  do  we  give  colchicum  for  the 
inflamed  joints  termed  gout  and  rheumatism  ? 
Do  not  these  remedies,  in  numerous  instances 
leasea  the  temperature,  pain,  and  morbid  vol- 
ume of  these  inflammations,  more  surely  and 
■safely  than  the  application  of  leech  or  lancet  ? 
If,  for  such  inflammations,  then,  we  have 
influential  internal  remedies,  why  may  we 
not  have  medicines  equally  available  for  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  ?  Have  I  not  shown  you 
tile  value  of  prussic  acid  in  such  cases  ?  But 
•1  shall  be  told  of  the  danger  of  such  a  reme- 
dy in  any  but  skilful  hands.  .  In  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant  and  injudicious,  what  reme- 
dial m^ns,  let  me  ask,  have  not  proved,  not 
only  dangeroup,  but  deadly  ? — has  not  mer- 
cury done  so  ? — Are  purgatives  guiWUss  ? 
How  many  have  fallen  victims  to  the  lancet ! 
With  prussic  acid  properly  diluted  and  com- 
bined, (  have  saved  the  inf<ant  at  the  breajst 
from  the  threatened  suffocation  of  croup ;  and 
I  have  known  it  in  the  briefest  space  of  time 
relieve  so  called  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
where  the  previous  pain  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  were  hourly  expected  to  terminate 
in  death.  True,  like  ever}  other  remedy,  it 
may  fail — ^but  have  we  no  other  means  or 
combination  of  means  tor  such  cases  ?  With 
emetics  and  quinine  I  have  seldom  been  at  a 
loss ;  and  with  mercury  and  turpentine  I  have 
cured  pneumonia. 

.  But  will  the  inflamed  heart  yield  to  any- 
thing but  blood-letting !  Fearlessly  I  answer, 
yea  J  and  with  much  more  certainty.    With 
booties,  prussic  acid,  mercury,  colchicum, 
sUrer,  &c,,  J  have  cooquered  eases  that  were 


theoretically  called  inflammations  of  the  heart 
and  which  the  abstraction  ol  half  the  blood 
in  the  body  could  not  have  cured.  So  alsd 
has  Dr.  Fosbroke,  physician  to  the  Ross 
Dispensary,  a  gentlemen  who  had  the  felicity 
to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Jenner  in  his  la- 
bours, and  one  in  whose  success  and  fortunes 
that  illustrious  man  took  the  warmest  inte- 
rest. [See  Baron's  life  of  Jenner.]  In  some 
of  the  numbers  of  the  lancet  Dr.  Fosbroke 
has  given  several  cases  of  Heart-Disease, 
which  he  treated  successfully  without  blood- 
letting, and,  with  a  rare  candour,  he  admits 
that  a  lecture  of  inine  on  the  heart  and  circu- 
lation had  no  small  influence  in  leading  him 
to  dismiss  blood-letting  in  the  treatment  of 
them. 

The  human  mind  does  not  easily  turn  from 
errors  with  which,  by  early  education,  it  has 
been  long  embued :  and  men,  grey  with  yeare 
and  practice,  seldom  question  a  custom,  that, 
fortunately  for  them  at  least,  has  fallen  in 
with  the  prejudices  of  their  times.  For  my- 
self, it  was  only  step  by  step,  and  that  slowly 
that  I  came  to  abandon  the  lancet  altogether 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  My  principal 
substitutes  have  been  the  various  remedies 
which,  from  time  to  time,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  mention ;  but  in  a  future  lecture  I  shall 
again  enter  more  fully  into  their  manner  of 
action.  That  none  of  them  are  without  dan- 
ger in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful,  1  admit; — 
nay,  that  some  of  them,  mercury  and  purga- 
tives, for  example,  have,  from  their  abuse, 
sent  many  more  to  the  grave,  than  they  have 
ever  saved  from  it,  is  allowed  by  every  can- 
did and  sensible  practitioner.  But  that  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  medicines,  but  of  the  men, 
who,  having  prescribed  them  without  pro- 
perly understanding .  the  principles  of  their 
action,  in  the  language  of  Dr  J(>hnson,  "  put 
bodies  of  which  they  knew  little,  into  bodies 
of  which  they  knew  less  !" 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  always  had  this 
horror  of  blood-letting.  In  many  instances 
have  I  formerly  used  the  lancet,  where  a  cure, 
in  my  present  state  of  knowledge,  could  have 
been  effected  without;  but  this  was  in  my 
noviciate,  influenced  by  others,  and  without 
sufficient  or  correct  data  to  think  for  myself. 
In  the  Army  Hospitals,  1  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  disease,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  I  saw  the  fine  tall  soldier,  on  his  first 
admission,  bled  to  relief  of  a  symptom,  or  to 
fainting.  And  what  is  fainting  7  A  loss  of 
every  oi^nic  perception — a  death-like  state, 
which  only  differs  from  deatk,  by  the  possi- 
bility of  a  recall.  Prolong  it  to  permanency 
and  it  is  death !  Primary  symptoms  were, 
of  course,  got  over  by  such  measures — but 
once  "having  entered  the  hospital  walls,  I 
{oaad  tka^  sol^^T^ft  {ace  become  familiar  to 
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me.  ,  Seldom  did  his  paJe  countenance  reco- 
Ter  its  former  healthy  character.  He  became 
the  Ticlim  of  conpumplion,  itysentery.  oi 
dropBy ;  bis  constitution  was  broken  by  the 
firat  depletory  measures  to  which  he  had  been 

Such  instances,  loo  numerous  to  escape  my 
observation,  naturally  led  me  to  ask — Can 
this  be  the  proper  practice .'  It  wasassuredly 
Ihe  practice  of  others— of  all.  Could  all  be 
wrong  I  Reflection  tnughl  me  thai  men  sel- 
dom act  for  themselves;  but  lake,  for  the 


nalffl 


;1  part,  a  lone  o) 


By  erfucation  most  have  been  misled ; 

So  Ihey  believe,  becau.'e  (hey  were  so  bred. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  had  the  resolution  to 
think  for  myself — aye,  and  to  act,  and  my 
ConTicIion  gained,  from  much  arid  extensiye 
experience,  is,  that  all  diseases  may  not  only 
be  BQCcesefally  treated  without  Ions  of  bfood, 
but  that  blood-letlinK.  however  put  in  prac- 
tice, even  where  it  ^ves  a  temporary  relief, 
almost  invariably  injures  the  general  health 
of  the  patient.  Englishmen !  yoo  have  tra- 
Tersed  seas,  and  dared  the  most  dangerous 
climes  to  put  down  the  trallie  in  blood  ;— are 
you  Buie  that  in  your  own  homes  there  is  no 
ouch  traffic  carried  on — no  Guinea  Tridg? 

In  connection  with  Blood-letting  in  [he 
treatment  of  Inflammation,  we  generally  lind 

AsSTlIIKflCE  OR  SrAHVATrON 

recommended.  Beware  of  carrying  this  too 
far  l^tor  "  Abstinence  engenders  maladies." 
So  Shakspeare  said,  and  so  nature  will  tell 
you,  in  Ihe  teeth  of  all  the  doctors  in  Euro^ie  l 
Abstinence,  t3entlemen,  may  produce  almost 
eveiy  form'  of  disease  which  has  entered  into 
the  consideration  of  the  physician;  another 

Erooi  of  the  unity  of  morbid  action,  whatever 
s  its  cause.  You  remember  what  I  told  you 
of  the  prisoners  of  the  Penitentiary  ;  but  1 
may  as  well  restate  the  facts  at  this  lecture. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Latham,  then,  "  An  ox's 
head,  which  weighed  ei^t  pounds,  was  made 
into  sonp  tor  one  hundred  people;  which 
kIIows  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  meat  to 
each  person.  After  they  had  been  living  on 
this  food  for  some  time  they  lost  IheircoTour, 
flesh,  and  strength,  and  could  not  do  as  much 
work  as  formerly.  At  length  this  simple 
debility  of  constitution  was  succeeded  by 
TariouB  forms  of  disease.  They  had  scurvy, 
diarrhcea,  low  Fever,  and  lastly,  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system, 

"  The  affections,"  Dr.  Latham  coulinues, 
"  which  came  oa  during  this  faded,  wasted, 
weakened  state  of  bodT,  were  headache, 
vertigo,  delirium,  convnlBions,  afoplext,  a.id 
even  mania.  When  blood-letting  was  tried 
(why  was  il  tried.')  Ihe  patients  fainted,  altec 
loaag  Sve,  four,  oi  even  fewer  ouocee  ol 


blood.  On  examination,  after  death,  there 
was  found  iniTetised  vaiculaTtlfi  of  the  brain, 
and  sometimes  fluid  between  its  memhranra 
and  its  ventricles."  Is  not  this  a  proof  of 
what  I  stated  to  you  in  my  last  lecture,  that 
ibe  tendency  to  hemorrhagic  developement 
iloes  not  so  much  depend  up<in  fulness  of 
blood,  as  upon  weakness  of  the  coatB  of  the 
Mintainijig  vessels .'— starvation,  you  see, 
nclually  producing  this  disease — in  the  Biain 

Every  tribe  of  animals  conveys  its  food  to 
ifs  mouth  in  Its  own  way — but  in  all  the 
higher  animals,  man  included,  the  substances 
com[)osinj5  the  food  are  converted  into  blood 
in  precisely  the  same  mcnner.  Ci  ushing  and 
comminuting  it  by  their  teeth,  Ihey  all  reduce 
it  by  the  aid  of  their  saliva  to  a  7111'^,  and 
liy  the  acL*Dn  of  their  tongue  and  other  mus- 
cles convey  it  iJi  that  slate  to  the  gullet, — the 
Epigloltis,  or  valve  of  the  wind-pl[>e,  shut- 


ting simullaneously,  sd  as  to  pre 
that  quarter — though  si 


.1  all  il 


'ben  attempting  lo  speak  and  eat  at  ihe  same 
time,  may  have  had  Ilie  misfortune  to  let  a 
])ariicle  enter  the  "wrong  throat:'' — I  need 
^y  nothing  of  the  misery  of  that.  When 
the  food  reaches  the  stomach,  into  which  it 
IB  pushed  by  Ihe  muscular  appamius  of  the 
eullel,  a  new  action  commences.  Pooh,  pooh! 
1  hear  you  say,  all  ihis'we  know  already — 


liut,  l^ntlenien,  what  uoti  know  may  be  ni 
to  somebody,  and  as  I  see  strangers  listeniiiK 
with  apparent  attention,  I  will  proceed  as  1 


the  gastric  juice,  a  secretion  peculiar  to  that 
iirgan,  and  this  secretion  works  so  great  an 
ulletation  upon  it,  that  it  is  no  more  the  same 
thing  It  is  now  what  medical  men  urm 
Chyme — but  this  is  not  the  only  change  it 
lias  ti^nndergo ;  for  scarcely  has  the  chyme 
left  this  great  receptacle  of  gluttony,  and 
entered  the  small  intestines,  when  it  receives 
&  supply  of  another  juice  from  agland called 
ibe  Pancreas — and  yet  another  from  the  ducts 
iif  the  Liver,  a  still  largei'  glnnd;  and  this 
under  the  mysterious  name  of  Bile,  some  of 
you  may  possibly  have  heard  of  before  '.  By 
this  last  juice  it  is  turned  of  a  while  colour, 
and  from  Chyme  its  name  becomes  Chyle, — 
why,  upon  my  word,  I  foi^l.  But  as  no- 
thing in  nature  will  go  on  constantly  the 
flame  without  change,  tbe  chyle,  for  very 
qood  reasons  of  its  own,  must  needs  sepatate 
into  two  parts^ — one  nutritious,  the  other  tue 
reverse — one  portion  enters  into  the  forma- 
lion  of  every  part  of  the  body— the  other  is 
pxcrementitious,  and  must  be  expelled  from 
it.  Eor  the  nutritious  portion  a  million  oE 
mouths  are  leai'j — wiiW,  X'^*.  Aiai*-*-,  ^*» 
\(ci»\ie  ftw  TOO*  oWV  T?i«wt>»*«« 
ajrtestoi  ■^««;\&,^;ii6&.^WTO-■™«■  is 
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pearance  of  their  contents,  Lacteals — and  they 
pervade  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  alimen- 
tary canal  A  great  receptacle,  (the  Thoracic 
duct)  receives  tnem  all,  for  it  is  their  common 
point  of  re-union;  and  this  a^n  under  a 
new  name,  (the  receptacalum  Chyli)  passing 
upwards  along  the  front  of  the  spinal  column, 
quietly  drops  its  contents,  pulp,  chjme,  chyle, 
what  you  please,  into  the  left  subclavian 
vein,  a  large  blood-vessel  leading  under  the 
left  collar  bone  to  the  heart.  Here  the  chyle 
is  no  longer  chyle — meeting  and  mixing  with 
the  blood,  it  becomes  Blood  in  fact,  to  be  sent 
first  by  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  through 
the  lungs,  and  then  by  the  left  chamber  cir- 
culated to  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  that  now 
living  state  it  successively  takes  the  shape  of 
every oigan  and  atom  of  the  body;  again  in 
the  shape  of  the  excrementitiou*  secretions, 
to  pass  in  due  time  to  the  earth  from  which 
its  elements  were  first  derived. 

The  food  of  animals  supports  them  only  in 
so  far  as  it  offers  elements  for  assimilation  to 
the  matter  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues 
composine  their  frames.  While  a  single  se- 
cretion still  continues  to  be  given  off  from  the 
body — while  the  kidneys  or  bowels,  for  ex- 
ample, continue  to  perform  their  office,  how- 
ever imperfectly, — it  must  be  manifest  to  you, 
that  without  some  corresponding  dietetic 
tncrement,  elemental  atoms  of  the  animal 
oi^ganism  must  sooner  or  later  be  so  far  ex- 
pended as  to  leave  it  in  a  state  incompatible 
with  life.  How,  then,  let  me  ask,  can  you 
reconcile  Healthy  organization  with  Starva- 
tion-practice ?  How  can  you  expect  to  find 
even  the  appearance  of  health  sSter  having 
practised  the  still  more  barbarous  and  unnat- 
ural proceeding  of  withdrawing  by  blood- 
letting a  certain  portion  of  the  wm  of  all  the 
organs  that  are  being  formed  ?  The  quantity 
of  food  which  animals  take,  diminiflhes  or 
increases  m  the  same  proportion  as  it  contains 
more  or  less  of  the  substance  which  chemists 
term  azote  or  nitrogen.  This,  as  you  well 
know,  is  most  abundant  in  animal  food,  but 
all  v^tables  possess  more  or  less  of  it.  Rice 
perhaps  contains  less  than  any  other  grain, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Asiatics  can 
devour  such  quantities  of  it  at  a  time,  as  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  You  would  be 
quite  surprised  to  see  the  natives  of  fndia  at 
meal-time.  Sitting  cioss-legged  on  their  mats, 
a  great  basin  of  nee  before  them,  with  mouth 
open  and  head  thrown  back,  they  cram  down 
handful  after  handful,  till  you  wonder  how 
their  stomachs  can  possibly  contain  the  quan- 
tity tliey  make  disappear  so  quickly. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  bu- 

man  teetb,  atrJpped  oi  every  other  considera- 

tioB,  should  coDvince  every  body  with  the 


man  was  never  intended  to  be  restricted  to 
vegetables  exclusively.  True,  he  can  sub- 
sist upon  bread  and  water,  for  a  time,  without 
dying,  as  the  records  of  our  prisons  and  pen- 
itentiaries can  testify-;  but  that  he  can  main- 
tain a  state  of  health  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, is  as  utterly  and  physically  impossible  as 
that  the  lion  and  the  panther  should  subsist 
on  the  restricted  vegetahle  diet  of  the  elephant. 
The  dental  organization  of  man  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  teeth  of  both  gramini- 
vorous and  carnivorous  animals — his  food 
should,  therefore,  be  a  mixture  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  food  of  both,  and  with  this 
mixed  nourishment,  the  experience  of  centu- 
ries tells  us,  he  supports  life  longest  How 
wretched,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  person 
doomed,  however  briefly,  to  an  exclusive 
diet.  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  describes  the 
effect  of  what  he  terms  "  a  severe  vegetable 
diet,"  upon  himself.  **  I  was  affected,"  he 
says,  **  while  under  its  influence,  with  a  ner^ 
vousness  which  I  never  felt  before  nor  since 
-ya  disposition  to  start  upon  slight  alarms ;  a 
want  of  decision  in  feeling  and  acting,  which 
has  not  usually  been  my  failing ;  an  acute 
sensibiliiy  to  trifling  inconveniences,  and  an 
unnecessary  apprehension  of  contingent  mis- 
fortunes, rise  to  my  memory  as  connected 
with  vegetable  diet."  How  can  a  dietetic 
system,  which  so  shakes  the  entire  frame,  by 
any  possiblility  give  strength  and  stability  to 
the  weaker  parts  of  the  hody, — those  parts 
whose  atomic  attractions  are  so  feeble,  that 
every  breath  that  blows  upon  the  whole  or- 
ganism, shakes  them  to  pieces  ?  Must  it  not, 
m  the  very '  nature  of  things,  make  the  man 
predisposed  to  consumption  more  certainly 
consumptive, — and  so  on,  throughout  the 
whole  catalogue  of  hereditary  disease  ?  That 
abstinence  is  proper,  in  the  commencement 
of  most  acute  disorders,  nobody  will  doubt 
The  fact  is  proved  by  the  inability  of  the 
patient  to  iske  his  accustomed  meal;  his 
stomach  then  is  as  unfit  to  digest  or  assimilate 
nutriment,  as  his  limbs  are  inadequate  to 
locomotion.  Both  equally  require  rest.  But 
to  starve  a  patient  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
eat  is  downright  madness.  'No  animal  in 
existence  can  preserve  its  health,  when  fed 
on  one  kind  or  food  exclu  ively.  The  dog, 
when  restricted  to  sugar  alone,  seldom  sur- 
vives the  sixth  week, — and  the  hotse,  if  kept 
entirely  upon  potatoes,  would  waste  away 
day  by  day,  though  you  were  to  give  him  as 
much  of  that  particular  diet  as  he  could  de- 
vour ;  —he  would  die  of  a  slow  starvation. 
How  many  persons,  even  in  the  upper  walks 
of  life,  are  every  day  starved  to  death.  The 
apothecary  has  only  with  a  mysterious  shni^ 
10  vrhisper  the  wora  **  inflammation,"  and  it 


^c^at  pretmiBiom  to  biaios,  that  the  food  of  lis  qmte  ai^i^Vni^  V>  ^^nl  m«ecable  fare 
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people  of  all  conditions  will  submit  Instead 
of  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet  bein^  a  cure 
for  all  complaints,  as  your  medical  wiseacres 
assure  you,  I  know  no  complaint  except 
small-pox  and  the  other  contagious  diseases, 
that  it  has  not  of  itself  produced.  The  only 
thing  it  is  good  for,  in  my  view  of  the  matter 
is  to  keep  the  patient  to  his  chamber,  and  the 
doctor's  carriage  at  the  door.  You  see  what 
a  profitable  practice  it  must  be  for  the  apoth- 
ecary,— and  I'll  bet  you  my  life  the  physician 
who  first  brought  it  into  fashion  made  his 
fortune  by  it.  Not  a  nurse  or  nostrum- ven- 
der in  the  kingdom,  but  would  be  sure  to  cry 
.  him  uj)  to  the  skies  I  Not  an  apothecary  from 
Gretna  Green  to  Land's-End,  but  could  tell 
you  of  some  miracle  worked  by  him ;  and 
the  world  hearing  the  same  thmg  eternally 
rung  in  its  ears,  how  could  it  possibly  doubt 
the  greatness  of  "  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !" 

I  am  every  day  asked  by  my  patients  what 
diet  they  should  take.  I  have  the  same  an- 
swer for  all — whatever  they  like  best  them- 
selves, if  they  do  not  find  it  disagree.  Their 
own  experience  of  what  agrees  and  disagrees 
with  their  own  particular  constitutions,  is  far 
better  than  any  theory  of  yours  or  mine. 
Why,  bless  my  life !  in  many  chronic  d-s- 
«ases  the  diet  which  a  patient  can  take  to-day 
would  be  rejected  with  disgust  to-morrow ; 
under  such  circumstances,  would  you  still, 
according  to  common  medical  practice,  tell  a 
sick  man  to  go  on  taking  what  be  himself 
found  worried  him  to  death  ?  Gentlemen,  I 
hope  belter  things  of  you. 

The  only  general  caution  you  need  give 
your  patients  on  the  subject  of  diet,  is  mod- 
eration; moderation  in  using  the  things 
which  they  find  agree  with  themselves  best 
You  may  direct  them  to  take  their  food  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  at  short  intervals, 
intervals  of  two  on  three  hours  for  example, 
and  tell  them  'to  take  the  trouble  to  masti- 
cate it  properly  before  they  swallow  it,  so  as 
not  to  give  a  weak  stomach,  the  double  work 
of  mastication  and  digestion, — these  process- 
es being,  even  in  health,  essentially  distinct. 
Unless  propeily  communicated  and  mixed 
with  sahya,  how  can  you  expect  the  food  to 
be  any  thing  but  a  source  of  inconvenience  to 
persons  whom  the  smallest  trifle  will  fre- 
quently discompose  .>  1  remember  having 
read  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Mr.  Abemethy, 
which  is  so  apropos  to  what  I  have  just 
been  telling  you,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  better  finish  what  1  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject  oif  diet,  then  by  letting  you  hear  it- 
even  at  the  risk  of  its  proving  to  some  of 
you  a  twice-told  tale : — ^An  American  cap- 
tain, on  being  one  morning  shown  into  his 
consulting  room,  immediately,  in  Yankee 
fashion,  emptied  the  contents  of  his  mouth 


upon  the  floor.  The  man  of  medicine  stated, 
keeping  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  until  the  patient  should  ex- 
plain. "Wha*  shall  I  do  for  my  dyspcpsy  r 
asked  the  American  captaiq.  "Pay  me  your 
fee  and  1  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  doctor.— 
The  money  was  produced  and  this  advice 
^ven,  "instead  of  squirting  your  saliva  over 
my  carpet,  keep  it  to  masticiate  your  food 
with."  Now,  upon  my  word,  he  could  not 
have  given  him  better  advice. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  conclude  this  lecture 
by  reading  to  you  a  few  of  my  communica- 
tions f  have  received  from  medical  men  of 
repute,  since  I  first  published  my  doctrines  in 
1836.  Dr.  Fosbroke,  of  Ross  began  his 
medical  career  as  the  associate  of  the  imn^or- 
tal  Jeniier ;  he  lived  in  his  honse,  and  ma- 
terially asaisJed  to  propsq^ate  his  great  doc- 
trine of  Vaccination.  You  will  therefore 
fully  appreciate  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman 
so  distinguished  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
From  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  in 
January  1840 ;  I  shall  read  to  you  a  passage 

or  two : — 

"  In  April  1835,  our  acquaintance  and  free 
communication  commenced;  and  though  I 
pricked  up  my  ears,  like  one  thunderstruck, 
at  your  wholesale  denunciation  of  blood-let- 
ting, and  your  repeated  asseveration^,  that  in 
a  practice  embracing  the  treatment  of  several 
thousands  of  patients  per  annum,  you  never 
employed  a  lancet  or  a  leach,— your  asser- 
tions made  an  impression, though  it  was  sbw- 
ly  and  reluctantly  received."  That  it  strength- 
ened by  time.  Gentlemen,  you  will  see  by 
the  next  extract. — "Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  great  disparity  between  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  were  bled  in  the 
two  first  years  of  my  Ross  practice,  1834  and 
1835,  (in  which  latter  year  I  first  became 
acquintCKd  with  your  views,)  and  the  three 
following  years,  1S36, 1837  and  1838.  In 
the  former  two  years,  I  bled  one  in  seven,  in 
the  fourth  only  one  in  twenty-eight — and  in 
the  fifth  year  I  bled  none  !  The  year  1839 
is  now  concluded,  and  ag^ain  in  all  that  time 
I  have  NOT  bled  a  single  individual  !** 

"Your  crime  is,  that  you  are  before  the 
aa;e  in  which  you  Hve.  If  you  had  done 
nothing  else  but  put  a  bridle  upon  Blood-let- 
ting, you  would  deserve  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  your  race,  instead  of  the  calumny  and 
oppression  of  the  two-le^d  fools — ^the  Ya- 
hoos, who  persecute  their  greatest  benefac- 
tors. But  how  can  you  expect  to  be  more 
fortunate  than  your  predecessors  in  this  re- 
spect ?  The  health  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
was  aflected  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  country. 
*  A  mind,'  said  he,  *  of  much  senttbility 
might  ht  dwsro»J(l^^«^^^Ti^^^*^^^ 
to  say— Ni\xY  ^«^  \  ^aiwst  W  Yisi>«^  ^^ 
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jects  only  to  meet  abuse?  I  am  im'tated 
more  than  I  ought  to  be,  but  1  am  getting 
wiser  every  day, — recollecting  (JaliJeo  and 
the  times  when  philosophers  and  pubJie  bene- 
factors were  burnt  tor  their  services.*— 
Whence  is  all  this  ?  Pride,  poverty,  disap- 
pointment, difficulty  and  envy — and  *envy/ 
said  Janner  to  me  in  his  last  days,  *is  the 
curse  of  this  country.*  These  are  kept  up 
by  the  canker  of  party  and  the  taint  of  cor- 
ruption. 

**  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  reform 
of  blood-letting  and  blistering,  will  be  the 
prospective  loss  of  guineas,  half-guineas,  five 
shillings  and  half-crowns.  I  saw  a  farmer 
last  summer  come  into  a  druggist's  shop. — 
Some  one  had  told  him  'he  must  be  cupped,* 
80  he  drove  a  bai)|;ain,  and  stepped  into  a 
back  room.  'That  fool,'  said  1,  ♦does  not 
want  cupping.'  *He  does  not  look  as  if  he 
did,'  said  the  druggist,  'but  we  can't  afford  to 
let  him  go  without.' " 

Gentlemen,  the  next  two  communications 
are  irom  an  army  medical  officer.  Staff-sur- 
geon Hume,  a  gentleman  who,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  duties,  has  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  any  (»articular  practice — and 
one  who,  were  he  to  give  a  false  report, 
must  be  at  once  contradicted  by  regimental 
records.  His  statements  may  therefore  be 
relied  upon  with  somewhat  greater  confi- 
dence than  the  reports  which  annually  eman- 
ate from  the  Medical  Officers  of  Civil  Hos- 
pitals and  Dispenraries  throughout  England. 
From  the  tables  of  Mr.  Farr,  we  learn,  that 
these  officers  make  the  deaths  at  their  insti- 
tutions infinitely  less  than  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  sick  and  well  throughout 
the  country !  so  that,  if  their  reports  be  cor- 
rect, sickness  would  appear  to  be  actually  a 
protection  against  death  !  Mr.  Hume  first 
MTites  from  Dover,  6th  December,  1838, 
"My  object  in  writing  is  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  moral  courage  you  have  evinced  in 
your  last  two  workA.  I  have  been  now 
nearly  thirteen  years  in  the  service — mostly 
in  charge  of  an  hospital,  and  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  you  to  know  that  an  old  fellow- 
0tud<^nt  adopts  and  carries  out  your  principles 
in  his  daily  practice.  I  have  not  used  the 
lancet  these  last  two  tears.  My  cases 
yield  readily  to  warm  baths,  cold  effusions, 
emetics  and  quinine.  You  nay  ask  me 
where  I  have  been  ?  Four  years  in  Jamaica, 
the  rest  in  North  America  and  Home  Service. 
If  yo'i  had  seen  Marshall  s  Digest  of  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Army  Medical  Offi- 
cers since  1817,  you  might  have  quoted  it  as 
a  proof  of  your  startling  fact — the  Unity  of 
JXseaae,  The  more  1  read  your  book,  the 
more  Ism  ctmviDced  itis  baaed  on  truth,  andy 
eonaistent  equally  wittk  common  sense  and\ 


nature's  laws.  However  little  this  age  may 
appreciate  your  labors  and  the  persecution 
you  are  likely  to  sufier  from  a  certain  class 
of  doctors,  everyjiberal  mind  must  do  justice 
to  your  unwearied  zeal.  Your  holding  up 
to  ridicule  the  most  fatal  of  all  medical  er- 
rors— bleeding  a  patient  into  a  temporary 
calm  and  incurable  weakness,  ought  to  stamp 
you  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind." 

The  same  gentleman  asrain  writes  to  me 
from  Naas  Barricks,  Ireland,  5th  December, 
1839.  •*  It  is  now  twelve  months  since  I 
wrote  to  you,  saying  that  I  had  not  used  the 
lancet  for  the  two  previous  years ; — and  I 
am  now  more  convinced  than  ever  of  its 
utter  inutility  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Every  day's  experience  confirms  me  in  the 
truth  of  your  doctrines.  During  the  last 
year,  I  have  neither  bled,  leeched,  nor  cup- 
ped in  any  case — and  I  have  not  had  a  single 
death  of  man,  woman,  or  child.  The  depot 
was  never  more  healthy,  and  I  attribute  this 
principally  to  my  abstaining,  during  the  last 
THREE  years,  from  every  kind  of  depletion 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  I  am  satisfied 
that  Pneumonia  and  Enteritis,  (inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  bowels)  which  are  at  pres- 
ent the  bug-bears  of  the  faculty,  are  indebted 
for  their  chief  existence  to  the  remedies  used 
for  ordinar}'  ailments — namely,  bleeding,star- 
vatiou,  and  unnecesnsary  puigiug.  I  never 
saw  a  case  of  either  (and  I  have  seen  many) 
in  which  the  ])atient  had  not  been  the  inmate 
of  an  hospital  previously,  where  he  had 
undergone  the  usual  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
or  had  been  otherwise  debilitated — as  in  the 
case  of  long  residence  in  a  warm  climate. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  opposition  you  meet 
with.  It  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  those  who 
have  done  good  to  humanity  to  be  offered  up 
as  sacrifices  at  the  altars  of  ignorance,  preju- 
dice and  obstinacy.  It  is  a  fact  related  by 
Harvey,  he  could  not  get  a  physician  above 
the  age  of  forty  to  believe  in  the  Circulation 
of  that  Blood  whose  value  in  the  economy 
YOU  have  so  forcibly  proved.  Although  I 
yield  to  you,  as  >our  just  due,  the  origin  of 
the  improved  principle  of  treating  disease,  I 
take  credit  to  myself  for  being  one  of  the 
first  to  carry  it  into  efbct,  and  I  am  doubtful 
whether  a  person  in  private  practice  could 
ever  so  far  overcome  prejudice  as  to  use  the 
cold  bath  with  the  confidence  I  do  in  every 
kind  of  fever.  Its  power,  together  with  a 
warm  one,  is  truly  wonderful  in  equalizing 
the  temperature  oi  the  body.  When  I  com- 
pare the  success  of  my  treatment  duiin^  the 
last  few  years,  with  that  of  my  preWous  ex- 
perience, f  feel  inclined  to  curse  the  professor 
who  fiist  taught  me  to  open  the  vein  with  a 
lancet    Yours  most  trui^, 

T.  D.  Hume. 
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Article  I. 
Deflnitioo  of  Insanity— Natnre  of  the  Disease. 


By  Insanity  is  generally  understood  some 
disorder  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  This 
is  a  correct  statement,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
it  does  not  define  the  disease  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  delirium 
of  fever,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  other 
diseases  which  are  distinct  from  insanity. 

Insanity,  says  Webster's  Dictionary,  is 
«  derangement  of  the  intellect."  This  is  not 
merely  too  limited  a  definition,  but  an  incor- 
rect one,  for  in  some  varieties  of  insanity, 
as  Prichard  remarks,  "  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties appear  to  have  sustained  little  or  no 
injury,  while  the  disorder  is  manifested 
principally  or  alone,  in  the  state  of  the  feel- 
ings, temper  or  habits." 

We  consider  insanity,  a  chronic  disease  of 
Ike  brainy  producing  either  derangement  of 
the  intellectual  factuties,  or  prolonged  change 
of  the  feelings^  affections,  and  hahits  of  an 
tndividual. 

In  all  cases  it  is  a  disease  of  the  brain, 
though  the  disease  of  this  organ  may  be 
secondary,  and  the  consequence  of  a  pri- 
mary disease  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  body :  or  it  may  arise  from 
too  great  exertion  and  excitement  of  tiie 
mental  powers  or  feelings;  but  still  insanity 
never  results  unless  the  brain  itself  becomes 
affected. 

In  former  times,  insanity  was  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  the  devil,  and  the  insane 
were  supposed  to  be  jMssessed  by  demons. — 
Something  of  this  opinion  is  still  prevalent, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  emoraced  by 
oar  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  life  of  William 
Thompson,  thus  remarks: — "Satan,  who 
had  been  after  an  extraordinary  manner  ir- 
ritated by  the  evangelic  labors  of  this  holy 
man,  obtained  the  uberty  to  sift  him ;  and 
hence,  after  this  worthy  man  had  served  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  church  of  our 
New  English  Braintree,  he  fell  into  that 
Balneum  diabolt,  a  black  melancholy,  which 
for  divers  years  almost  wholly  disabled  him 
for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry." 

Still  we  find  this  learned  and  good  man 
saw  the  connection  between  the  diseased 
mind  and  bodily  disease,  as  he  tiius  observ- 
es :  **There  is  no  experienced  minister  of  the 
gospel,  who  hath  not  in  the  cases  oi  tempted 


souls,  often  had  this  experience  that  the  ill 
cases  of  their  distempered  bodies  are  the 
frequent  occasion  and  original  of  their  temp' 
tattons.  TJtiere  are  many  men,  who  in  the 
very  constitution  of  their  bodies,  do  aflbrd  a 
bed,  wherein  busy  and  bloody  devils,  have 
a  sort  of  lodging  provided  for  them.  The 
mass  of  blood  in  them,  is  disordered  with 
some  fiery  acid,  and  their  brains  or  bowels 
have  some  juices  or  ferments,  or  vayors 
about  them,  which  are  most  unhappy  engines 
for  devils  to  work  upon  their  souls  withaL 
The  vitiated  humors,  in  many  persons,  yield 
the  steams,  whereunto  Satan  does  insinuate 
himself,  till  he  has  eained  a  sort  of  posses- 
sion in  them,  or  at  least,  an  opportunity  to 
shoot  into  the  mind,  as  many  fiery  darts,  as 
may  cause  a  sad  life  unto  them;  yea  'tis 
well  if  self-murder  be  not  the  sad  end,  into 
which  these  hurried  people  are  thus  precipi- 
tated. New  England,  a  country  where  sple- 
netic maladies  are  prevailing  and  pernicious, 
perhaps  above  any  other  hath  afforded  nnpa- 
berless  instances  of  even  pious  people, 
who  have  contracted  those  melancholy  in- 
dispositions, which  have  unhinged  them 
from  all  service  or  comfort;  yea,  not  a 
few  persons  have  been  hurried  thereby  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  themselves  at  the  last. 
These  are  among  the  unsearchable  judgments 

of  God  r 

We  believe,  however,  that  such  opinions 
are  no  longer  embraced  by  intelligent  per- 
sons, who  have  paid  much  attention  to  inssin- 
ity.  By  such,  insanity  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
ease of  the  body,  and  few  at  the  present 
time,  suppose  the  mind  itself  is  ever  disea- 
sed. The  immaterial  and  immortal  mind  is 
of  itself,  incapable  of  disease  and  decay. — 
To  say  otherwise,  is  to  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  the  materialists,  that  the  mind,  like  our 
bodily  powers,  is  material,  and  can  change, 
decay,  and  die.  On  this  subject,  the  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  the  brain  is  the  instru- 
ment which  the  mifid  uses  in  this  life,  to 
manifest  itself,  and  like  all  other  parts  of 
our  bodies,  is  liable  to  disease,  and  when  dis- 
eased, is  often  incapable  of  manifesting  har- 
moniously and  perfectly  the  powers  of  the 
mind. 

Insanity  then,  is  the  result  of  diseased 
brain  just  as  dyspepsia  or  indieestion  is  the 
result  of  disordered  stomach ;  but  it  is  only 
one  of  the  results  or  consequences  of  a  dis- 
ease of  this  organ.  The  brain  may  be  dis- 
eased without  causing  insanity;  for  al- 
though we  say,  and  say  truly,  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  yet  certain 
portions  of  the  brain  are  not  directly  concer- 
ned in  the  manifestation  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers, but  have  other  d\]LtS&)&  \»  "^w^sscbv.  ^^**- 
tqitt  pacta  .oi  t\ifc\«^Mk  w>\A«  wv'««»^^^'^* 
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erof  voluntary  motion,  but  these  portions 
are  distinct  from  those  connected  with  the 
mental  faculties.  Hence  we  sometimes  see 
though  rarely  I  admit,  individuals  paralytic, 
and  unable  to  move,  from  disease  of  the 
brain,  whose  minds  are  not  at  all,  or  but 
very  little  disturbed.  In  such  cases  there  is 
some  disease  of  the  brain,  but  of  a  part  not 
concerned  in  the  manifestation  of  the  men- 
tal powers.  We  recently  saw  an  aged  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  for  several  weeks, 
paralytic  on  one  side,  whose  mind  was  not 
obviously  affected.  He  died,  and  on  exami- 
ning his  brain,  a  portion  of  the  interior  of 
one  half  of  the  brain  was  found  much  dis- 
eased, while  the  outer  part  was  apparently 
in  a  healthy  state. 

From  such  cases,  and  numerous  other  ob- 
servations, we  are  quite  sure  that  the  outer 
part  of  the  brain  is  connected  with  the  men- 
tal powers,  and  the  inner  portion 'with  vol- 
untary motion.  These  parts  of  the  brain 
differ  in  color  and  structure.  The  outer  is  a 
greyish  red  color,  and  different  from  every 
other  part  of  the  system,  while  the  inner 
part  is  beautifully  white  and  resembles  the 
nerves. 

Again  the  brain  appears  to  be  a  double  or- 
gan, or  it  is  divided  mto  halves,  or  hemis- 
pheres of  like  form  and  function,  and  there- 
fore, though  one  side  or  one  half  of  the 
brain  may  be  affected,  the  powers  of  the 
mind  may  still  be  manifested  by  the  otiier. 

We  may  say  then,  that  insanity  is  an  ef- 
fect of  a  disease  of  only  a  part  of  the  brain 
— the  outer  or  grey  part.  In  most  cases,  in- 
sanity is  the  consequence  of  very  dight  dis- 
ease, of  a  small  part  of  the  brain.  If  it  was 
not  so,  the  disease  would  soon  terminate  in 
death—for  severe  and  extensive  disease  of 
the  brain  soon  terminates  in  death.  We  see 
however,  numerous  instances  of  insane  per- 
sons, living  many  years,  and  apparently  en- 
joying good  health.  We  have  seen  sev^ 
persons  who  have  been  deranged  40  and 
even  50  years,  during  which  time  they  enjoy- 
ed m  other  respects,  good  health.  On  ex- 
amining; the  brain  after  death,  in  such  old  ca- 
ses of  insanity,  but  little  disease  of  this  or- 
ean  is  often  found,  though  a  little,  we  be- 
lieve may  always  be  found ;  sometimes  only 
an  unusual  hardness  of  the  outer  portion, 
but  in  so  delicate  an  or^n  as  the  brain  this 
is  sufficient  to  derange  its  functions,  just  as 
a  little  disorder  of  the  eye  or  ear,  though 
not  sufficient  to  affect  the  health,  will  disor- 
der hearing  and  vision. 

It  is  as  if,  in  some  very  complicated  and 

delicate  instrument,  as  a  watch  for  instance, 

same  BU^ht  alteration  of   its    maphineiy, 

abouJd  dMBtarh,  hnt  not  stop  its  acdfiit 


mental  emotions — a  great  trial  of  the  affec- 
tions— suddenly  to  derange  the  action  of  the 
brain,  and  cause  insanity  for  life,  without 
materially  affecting  the  system  in  other  re- 
spects. Esquirol  relates  the  case  of  a  young 
lady,  who  for  several  years  expected  to  mar- 
ry a  person  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  and 
much  attached.  He  finally  deserted  her  and 
married  "another,  on  hearing  of  which  she 
immediately  became  deranged,,  and  for  years 
remained  in  this  condition,  rejecting  the 
attention  of  all  other  men,  and  constantly 
tsdking  of  her  former  lover,  whom  she  stifi 

loved. 

In  this  Asylum  is  an  interesting  patient, 

who  became  deranged  suddenly,  three  years 

since,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  her 

Her  whole  time  and  thoughts  since 


son. 


that  period,  have  been  engrossed  in  search- 
ing and  calling  for  her  son,  whom  she  be- 
lieves to  be  concealed  in  the  building,  or  be- 
neath the  furniture.  Thus  she  lives  in  hopes 
of  soon  seeing  him. 

Garrick  used  to  say  that  he  owed  his  suc- 
cess in  acting  King  Lear,  from  having  seen 
the  case  of  a  worthy  man  in  London,  who, 
when  playing  with  his  only  child  at  a  win- 
dow, accidentally  let  it  fall  upon  the  pave- 
ment beneath.  The  poor  father  remained  at 
the  window,  screaming  with  agony,  until  the 
neighbors  delivered  the  child  to  him  dead. — 
He  instantly  became  insane,  and  from  that 
moment  never  recovered  his  understanding, 
but  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  go- 
ing to  the  window,  and  there  playing  in  fan- 
cy with  his  child,  then  dropping  it  and  burs- 
ting into  tears,  and  for  awhile  filling  the 
house  with  his  shrieks,  when  he  would  be- 
come calm,  sit  down  in  a  pensive  mood, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  for  a  long  time  on  one 
object.  Garrick  was  often  present  at  this 
scene  of  misery,  and  «*  thus  it  was,"  he  said, 
« I  learned  to  imitate  madness." 

Sometimes,  however,  a  severe  trial  of  the 
feelines  and  affections  produces  death. 

This  is  not  merely  the  assertion  of  poets 
and  novelists.  Elsquirol  mentions  the  case 
of  a  young  lady  of  Lyons,  in  France,  who 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  youne  man 
of  the  same  place.  Circumstances  suddenly 
occured  which  determined  the  parents  to 
prevent  their  marriage,  and  the  young  man 
was  sent  away.  Immediately  on  learning 
this  she  became  deranged.  After  five  days 
spent  in  vain  efforts  to  relieve  her,  the  pa- 
rents, to  prevent  her  death,  had  the  younff 
man  recalled,  but  it  was  too  late — she  died 
in  his  arms. 

In  such  cases,  and  we  could  cite  many, 
death  does  not  occur  from  anoplexy,  nor 
from  the  exhaustion  following  long-continu- 
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of  sleep ;  the  grief  is  too  overwhelming  for 
"  poppy  or  mandragora,  or  aU  the  drowsy 
fljrfups  of  the  world,"  to  medicine  to  repose. 
Sach  was  the  sudden  insanity  and  death 
of  Haidee,  described  by  Byron,  and  so  true 
to  nature  and  so  beautifully,  that  we  trans- 
cribe it. 

■*lh«  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Jnan's  gore, 
And  he  himself  o'ermasiei'd  and  cat  down ; 
Ills  b'nnd  w^as  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod  her  beautiful,  her  own  ; 
Thoa  m!i(-h  she  view'd  an  in>tant,  and  no  more,— 
Bei  straggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan. 

Day*  lay  she  in  t*  at  state  unchancpd,  though  chill, 
With  nothing  livid,  sti  1  her  Jipn  were  red ; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still ; 
Mo  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead. 

At  last  a  slave  hethoui^ht  her  of  a  harp  ; 

The  h->rper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrument; 

At  the  nrst  notes,  irregular  and  hharp. 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  nent, 

Then  t->  the  wall  *h»  turned,  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re^sent, 

And  he  began  a  io»g,  low  x%\%  d  song 

(MT  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

Anon  her  thin,  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  hi»«ld  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme, 

ABd  sang  of  love — the  fierce  name  struck  thioagh  all 

Her  recollect  on ;  on  her  flashed  the  dream 

Of  what  she  wrfs,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 

To  be  so  being :  in  a  gnshi-g  stream 

Tba  tears  ru  h'd  forth  from  her  o'err  loaded  brain, 

Lika  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

Aort  solace,  vain  relief ! — thought  came  too  quick, 
And  wtiiri'd  her  brain  to  madueMi;  she  arose 
As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  met.  as  on  her  foes ; 
'  But  no  one  ever  heard  her  ppeak  or  shriek, 
AlthongV  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  dose. 
Hers  was  «  frenzy  which  di»dained  to  rave, 
Xven  when  they  smote  her,  iu  the  hopA  to  sava. 

yood  rhe  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 
AvaiI'd  for  either ;  neither  change  of  plare, 
>ior  time,  nor  skill,  iior  remedy*  cou&f  ^'ve  her 
Senses  to  «teep— the  power  seemed  gone  forever 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  viiheHd  thus;  at  last, 
Without  a  eroan,  oi  sigh,  or  gKnce.  to  i^how 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  pass'd." 


A  little  injury  of  the  brain — a  slight  blow 
on  the  head,  has  often  caused  insanity,  and 
changed  the  whole  moral  characer — ^usually 
for  the  worse,  sometimes  for  the  better. 
We  have  known  a  most  exemplary  and 
pious  lady — a  most  excellent  wife  and  mo- 
ther, whose  mind  had  been  highly  cultiva- 
ted— transformed  by  a  little  injury  of  the 
head,  into  one  of  the  most  violent  and  vulgar 
.  beings  we  ever  saw,  and  yet  the  intellectual 
powers  were  not  very  much  disturbel.    For 
a  considerable  time  she  continued  to  take 
good  care  of  her  family,  so  far  as  rebate  1  to 
household  duties,  but  her  love  of  rea  ling,  of 
atteniing  church,  and  all  affection  fcr  her 
family  and  neighbors  was  )i;one,  and  she 
became  so  violent  that  her  friends  were  ob^ 
liged  to  place  her  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum.    The 


on  the  head  perverted  all  the  best  principles 
of  the  human  mind,  and  changed  a  pious 
Christian  to  a  drunken  and  abandoned  felon** 
Such  cases  teach  us  to  be  cautious  and 
tolerant  in  instances  where  change  of  cha- 
racter and  misconduct  nre  connected  as  to 
time,  with  injury  or  disease  of  the  head,  or 
even  with  general  ill  health. 

Now  and  then  an  injury  of  the  head  seems 
to  improve  the  intellect,  and  even  the  moral 
character.  Instances  of  the  former  are  not 
very  uncommon.  The  disease  or  injury  of 
the  brain  appears  to  give  more  energy  and 
activity  to  some  of  the  mental  faculties. 
This  we  often  see  in  the  deliriufn  of  fever. 
The  following  very  curious  case  was  related 
to  Mr.  Tuke,  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane 
near  York,  England : 

"A  young  woman,  who  was  employed  as 
a  domestic  servant  by  the  father  of  the  relater, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  became  insane,  and  at 
length  sunk  into  a  state  of  perfect  idiocy. 
In  this  condition  she  remained  for  many 
years,  when  she  was  attacked  by  a  typhus 
fever ;  and  my  friend,  having  then  practiced 
some  time,  attended  her.    He  was  surprised 
to  observe,  as  the  fever  advanced,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers.     During  that 
period  of  the  fever,  wnen  others  were  deliri- 
ous, this  patient  was  entirely  rational.    She 
recognized,  in  the  face  of  her  medical  atten- 
dant, the  son  of  her  old  master,  whom  she 
had  known  so  many  years  before ;  and  she 
related  many  circumstances  respecting  this 
family,  and  others,  which  had  happened  to 
herself  in  earlier  days.     But,  alas!  it  was 
only  the  gleam  of  reason ;  as  the  fever  abated, 
clou  is  again  enveloped  the  mind ;  she  sunk 
into  her  former  deplorable  state,  and  remain- 
ed in  it  until  her  death,  which  happened  a 
few  years  afterwards.** 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record  where  a 
blow  on  the  head  by  depressing  a  portion  of 
the  skull  has  caused  the  loss  of  speech, 
memory,  and  of  all  the  mental  faculties  for 
many  months ;  but  which  were  restored  on 
trephining  and  raising  the  depressed  bone. 

As  we  have  said,  sometimes  the  moral 
character  is  improved  by  injury  or  disease  of 
the  head.  Dr.  Cox,  in  his  Practhai  OUrt- 
vations  on  Insanity^  relates  such  cases.  We 
sometimes  see  the  same  results  from  severe 
illness.  Most  experienre  1  physicians  must 
have  noticed  striking  and  permanent  changes 
of  character  produced  by  disease.  1  he  insan- 
ity of  some  persons  consists  merely  in  a  litt'e 
exa'tation  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  men- 
tal facu'ties  of  self-esteem,  love  of  approba* 
tion,  cautiousness,  benevolence,  &c. 
A  man  receive  1  a  severe  wound  oh  the 


celebrated  Dr.  Parry  refers  to  a  case  in  which,  upper  pert  of  his  head,  after  which  hi^m^^ 
to  use  his  own  words,  **  an  acddental  blow  |  becama  aome  «£[«cXfti«  ««^nc^  ^&^«^ia&^. 
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often  the  precursor  of  intellectual  derange- 
ment, and  if  not  early  attended  to,  is  apt  to 
terminate  in  incurable  madness. 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  seen  two  ca- 
ses of  insanity,  both  said  to  be  aulte  recent, 
hut  on  inquiring  particularly  of  their  friends 
we  found  that  they  had  noticed  a  striking 
change  of  character  for  several  months  be- 
fore they  thought  of  insanity.  In  one  the 
change  was  from  being  naturally  very  gener- 
ous and  benevolent,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  selHshness,  and  as  they  expressed  it,  of 
stinginess.  In  the  other,  the  change  was 
from  great  mildness  and  amiability  of  dis- 
position, to  that  of  extreme  irrascibility  and 
moroseness.  Now  these  persons  were  not 
deemed  insane  until  their  intellects  were  dis- 
turbed ;  but  we  regard  the  previous  change 
of  character  as  truly  the  consequence  of  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  as  the  disturbance  of  the 
intellect,  and  this  is  now  the  opinion  of  their 
friends. 

Derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
seldom  occasions  much  dispute— every  one 
easily  recognizes  it — but  not  so  with  de- 
rangement of  the  moral  powers.  Most  per- 
sons have  seen  individuals  who  are  crazy, 
and  consider  themselves  qualified  to  juJge 
whether  a  person  is  deranged  or  not,  yet  on 
inquiry  we  find  that  nearly  all  expect 
irrational  and  incoherent  talk  from  those 
that  are  deranged,  or  wild  and  unnatural 
looks,  or  raving  and  violent  conduct.  Their 
opinions  respecting  insanity  are  derived  from 
having  seen  raving  maniacs,  and  not  from 
observation  in  Lunatic  Asylums ;  for  in  the 
latter  may  be  found  many  whose  insanity 
consists  in  derangement  oi  the  affections  and 
moral  powers,  and  not  in  disturbance  of 
the  intellect. 

Owing  to  such  limited  and  erroneous 
views  respecting  insanity,  many  persons  are 
not  disposed  to  believe  in  a  kind  of  mental 
disorder  that  may  impel  men  to  commit 
crimes,  unless  such  individuals  exhibit  de- 
rangement of  the  intellect,  or  conduct  in  a 
manner  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  deranged  persons  conduct. 

But  notwithstanding  this  common  opinion 
regarding  insanity,  it,  is  a  well  establishe  i 
truth,  that  there  is  a  form  of  insaiiity,  now 
called  by  many  moral  insanity,  aricing  from 
disease  of  the  brain,  which  may  impel  men 
to  commit  great  crimss,  while  the  intellect  is 
not  deranged,  but  overwhelmed  an  1  silenced 
by  the  domination  of  a  disorlerel  impulse. 

Sometimes  insanity  seems  to  arise  from 

some  defect  of  the  organs  of  sense,  from 

change  in  the  nerves  of  sensation.     It  is  said 

tiiat  m  those  who  are  troubled  with  hallu- 

cinationB  of  sight  or  of  hearing,  some  disease 

of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  or  ear  is  foani. 


Still,  in  such  cases  there  must  be  in  addition 
some  defect  in  the  power  of  comparison,  or 
insanity  would  not  result.  Comparison  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  the  one  most  liable  to  be  aflfec- 
ted  in  insanity,  or  in  any  disease  of  the  brain, 
as  in  headache  for  instance. 

Disorder  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  may 
also  lead  to  insane  ideas  and  conduct.  Some 
have  believed  themselves  converted  into 
inanimate  substances.  One  man  thought 
himself  changed  into  a  teapot,  another  into  a 
barrel  which  was  rolled  along  the  street,  and 
another  into  a  town-pump  to  which  no  rest 
was  given  day  nor  night. 

Mr.  Connolly,  in  his  work  on  Insanity, 
tells  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  London 
who  fancied  himself  metamorphosed  into  a 
seven  shilling  piece,  and  who  took  the  pre- 
caution of  going  round  to  those  with  whom 
he  had  dealings,  requesting  of  them  as  a  par- 
ticular favor  that  if  his  wife  should  present 
him  in  payment  they  would  not  give  change 
for  him. 

In  all  these  cases — for  they  all  admit  we 
think,  of  one  explanation — there  was  some 
affection  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  also 
some  disorder  of  the  faculty  of  comparison. 

In  some  cases  of  mental  disorder,  there 
seems  to  be  almost  complete  annihilation  of 
sensation.  This  is  the  case  with  those  who 
believe  themselves  dead ;  they  feel  not,  and 
fully  believe  that  they  have  ceased  to  exist, 
yet  such  persons  will  often  talk  rationally 
on  other  subjects.  Most  of  their  mental 
faculties  are  in  perfect  condition,  and  some- 
times by  exciting  some  of  the  most  predom- 
inating impulses  or  passions,  such  persons 
are  cured. 

One  of  the  Princes  of  the  Bourbon  family 
of  France,  imagined  himself  dead,  and  refused 
to  eat.  To  prevent  his  dying  of  starvation, 
two  persons  were  introduced  to  him,  in  the 
character  of  illustrious  dead  like  himself  and 
they  invited  him  after  some  conversation 
respecting  the  world  of  shales  to  dine  with 
another  distinguished  but  deceased  person 
the  Marshal  Turenne. 

The  Prince  accepted  this  very  polite  invi- 
tation, and  made  a  very  hearty  dinner;  and 
every  day,  while  the  delusion  continued,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  eat,  it  was  necessary 
to  invite  him  to  the  table  of  some  ghost  of 
high  rank  and  reputation. 

Dr.  Mead  relates,  that  an  old  bell  ringer 
at  Oxford  University,  imagineJ  himself  dead, 
and  ordered  the  bell  to  be  rung,  as  was  usual 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  death  at  that  place. 
TTie  bell  was  rung,  but  in  a  most  awkward 
anl  unusual  manner;  the  cll  rinjrer  could 
not  bear  this,  and  leaped  from  his  be  1,  an  1 
hastened  to  the  belfry  to  show  how  it  should 
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be  rung ;  he  then  returned  to  his  room  that 
he  might  die  in  a  proper  way,  but  the 
exercise  and  passion  proved  so  beneficial 
that  his  delusion  was  broken  up,  and  he 
soon  recovered. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  some  per- 
sons decidedly  insane  on  some  subjects,  ex- 
hibit greater  intellectual  power  on  others 
during  their  mental  derangement,  than  when 
they  are  saae.  The  followit^g  is  an* 
instance. 

A  general  in  the  French  army,  who  had 
the  entire  confidence  of  Napoleon,  and  who 
had  been  directed  by  him  to  superintend 
some  immense  militaiy  preparations  at  Bou- 
logne, became  much  fatigued  by  his  duties, 
which  exposed  him  most  of  the  day  to  the 
hot  sun.  Suddenly  he  quitted  the  work, 
snd  accompanied  by  one  of  his  aids,  set  off 
for  Paris,  announcing  on  his  way  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
England.  He  traveled  wim  great  rapidity, 
not  allowing  himself  time  to  eat,  and  paid 
postillions  mrg^ely  to  hasten  his  speed. 
Arriving  at  Fans,  tiie  public  funds  rose  from 
this  D«ws  of  the  treaty.  Not  finding  Napo- 
leon at  the  Palace  of  the  TuiUeries,  he  hast- 
ened to  St.  Cloud,  and,  in  disordered  dress, 
penetrated  to  the  apartment  of  the  Emperor, 
and  announced  to  him  what  he  alone,  of  all 
whom  the  general  had  met,  knew  to  be 
incorrect  m  fact.  Napoleon  was  the  first 
to  discover  his  insanity,  and  committed  him 
immediately  to  the  care  of  physicians. 

The  insanity  of  the  general  continued 
through  the  summer,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  comedies  and  plays  which  were  much 
admired,  and  he.  also  conceived  or  in- 
vented an  improvement  in  firearms,  and 
hedged  to  have  permission  to  visit  a  found- 
er m  order  to  have  a  model  made  from  draw- 
ings he  had  himself  prepared.  His  physi- 
cian reluctantly  yielaed  to  his  request,  on 
his  giving  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would 
not  go  elsewhere.  He  went  and  returned, 
and- eight  days  afterwards  went  again  and 
found  the  model  completed,  and  then  gave 
orders  for  50,000  models  to  be  made.  This 
or.ler  for  50,000  models  was  the  only  symp- 
tom of  insanity  that  he  exhibited  during 
the  whole  affair.  He  soon  however  became 
worse,  then  paralytic,  and  died  insane. — 
But  the  efforts  of  his  diseased  mind  have 
survived  him ;  his  writings  are  still  read  and 
admired,  and  his  invention  was  soon  found 
to  be  quite  an  improvement,  and  has  since 
been  adopted  in  the  French  armies. 

In  some  cases  of  insanity,  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  so  acute,  that  it  is  excesiingly 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  detect  the  mental 
aberratioQ.  The  late  Lord  E^ksine,  in  his 
«peech  in  defence  of  Hadfield,  for  shooting 


at  the  King  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  how  cunning  and  acute  in 
reasoning  insane  persons  frequently  are, 
and  consequently  how  difiScult  it  sometimes 
is  to  discover  their  insanity,  referred  io  the 
following  cases,  which  we  quote  in  his  own 
words : 

"  I  well  remember  (indeed  I  never  can  for- 
get it,)  that  since  the  noble  and  learned  judjg;e 
has  presided  in  this  Court,  I  examined  lor 
the  greater  part  of  a  day,  in  this  very  place* 
an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  indicted 
a  most  affectionate  brother,  together  with 
the  keeper  of  a  mad-house  at  Hoxton,  for 
having  imprisoned  him  as  a  lunatic,  whilst, 
accordmg  to  his  evidence,  he  was  in  perfect 
senses.    I  was,  unfortunately,  not  instructed 
in  what  his  lunacy  consisted,  although  my 
instructions  left  me  no  doubt  of  the  fact; 
but,  not  having  the  clue,  he  completely  foil- 
ed me  in  every  attempt  to  expose  his  infir- 
mity.   You  majr  believe  that  I  left  no  means 
unemployed  which  long  experience  dictated, 
but  without  the  smallest  efiect    The  day 
was  wasted,  and  the  prosecutor,  by  the  most 
affecting  history  of  unmerited  suffering,  ap- 
peared to  the  judge  and  jury,  and  to  a  hu- 
mane Engli^  audience,  as  the  victim  of  the 
most  wanton  and  barbarous  oppression.— 
At  last  Dr.  Sims  came  into  Court,  who  had 
been  prevented  by  business,  from  an  earlier 
attendance,  and  whose  name,  by  the  bye,  I 
observe  to-day  in  the  list  of  the  witnesses 
for    the   crown.    From  Dr.   Sims  I  soon 
learned  that  the  very  man  whom  I  had  been 
above  an  hour  examining,  and  with  every 
possible  effort  which  counsel  are  so  much 
m  the  habit  of  exerting,  believed  himself  to 
be  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  not 
merely   at   the  time  of   his   confin&nent, 
which  was  alone  necessary  for  my  defence, 
but  during  the  whole  time  that  he  had  been 
triumphing  over  every  attemj^t  to  surprise 
him  m  tl^  concealment  of  his  disease.    I 
then  affected  to  lament  the  indecency  of  my 
ignorant  examination,  when  he  expressed 
his  forgiveness,  and  said  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  emphasis,  in  the  face  of   the 
whole  Court,  **  I  am  the  Christ,"  and  so 
the  cause  ended.    Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  the  power  of  concealing 
this  malady ;  I  could  consume  the  day  if  I 
were  to  enumerate  them ;  but  there  is  one 
so  extremely  remarkable,  that  I  cannot  help 
stating  it. 

**  Being  engaged  to  attend  the  assizes  at 
Chester,  upon  a  question  of  lunacy,  and 
having  been  told  that  tbere  had  been  a 
memorable  case  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield 
in  this  place,  I  was  anxious  to  procure  a 
report  of  it>  and  {lomi^baX  «L«aX  xsv^m^  \sssa.- 
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reverenced,  being  then  retired  in  his  extreme 
old  ace,  to  his  seat  near  London,  in  my  own 
neighoorhood)  I  obtained  the  following  ac- 
count of  it.  *  A  man  of  the  name  of  Wood,* 
said  Lord  Mansfield,  *  had  indicted  Dr.  Mon- 
ro, for  keeping  him  as  a  prisoner  (I  believe 
in  the  same  mad-house  at  Hoxton)  when  he 
was  sane.  He  underwent  the  most  severe 
examination  by  the  defendant's  counsel 
without  exposing  his  complaint;  but  Dr. 
Battye,  having  come  upon  the  bench  by  me 
and  having  desired  me  to  ask  him  what  was 
become  of  the  Princess  whom  he  had  cor- 
responded with  in  cherry-juice,  he  showed 
in  a  moment  what  he  was.  He  answered 
that  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  that,  because 
having  been  (as  every  body  knew)  impri- 
soned m  a  hiffh  tower,  and  being  debarred 
the  use  of  ins,  he  had  no  other  means  of 
correspondence  but  by  writing  his  letters  in 
cherrv-juice,  and  throwing  them  into  a  river 
whicn  surrounded  the  tower,  where  the 
Princess  received  them  in  a  boat.  There 
existed,  of  course,  no  tower,  no  imprison- 
ment, no  writing  in  cheny-juice,  no  river, 
no  boat;  but  the  whole  the  inveterate 
phantoih  of  a  morbid  imagination.  I  im- 
mediately, continued  Lord  Mansfield,  'direct- 
ed Dr.  Monro  to  be  acquitted ;  but  this  man. 
Wood,  beinff  a  merchant,  in  Fhllpot  Lane, 
and  having  oeen  carried  through  the  city  in 
bis  way  to^e  mad-house,  he  indicted  Dr. 
Monro  over  a^n,  for  the  trespass  and  im- 
prisonment in  London,  knowing  that  he  had 
lost  his  cause  by  speaJdng  of  the  Princess 
at  Westminister;  and  such,'  said  Lord 
Mansfield,  *  is  the  extraordinary  subtlety 
and  cunning  of  madmen,  that  when  he  was 
cross-examined  on  the  trial  in  London,  as  he 
had  successfully  been  before,  in  order  to 
expose  his  madness,  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
bar,  and  all  the  authority  (S  the  Court, 
could  not  make  him  say  a  single  syllable 
upon  that  topic  which  had  put  an  end  to 
the  indictment  before,  although  he  still  had 
the  same  indelible  impression  upon  his 
mind,  as  he  signified  to  those  who  were 
near  him ;  but  conscious  that  the  delusion 
had  occasioned  his  defeat  at  Westminster, 
he  obstinately  persisted  in  holding  it  back. 
This  evidence  at  Westminster  was  then 
proved  against  him  by  the  short-hand 
writer."* 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  resume  the 
subject  of    this  article,  and  we  beg  our 
readers  to  keep  in  view  the  statements  ad- 
vanced in  this,  as  we  purpose  to  refer  to 
them  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Juris- 
j>ni  jence  of  Insanity,  and  an  explanation  of 
Bome   cases   of  moral    insanity  that  have 
mach    embarrassed    both    pbysicians  and 
/arj'sts. 


Dr.  STEVENS'  ADDRESS, 

At  fhe  opening  of  the  Annual  Session  of  the  New-  York 
Medical  College  :  Crosby  street. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  full  and  accu- 
rate report  of  this  remarkable  production 
has  not  been  laid  before  the  profession  and 
the  public.  The  notices  of  it  which  have 
appeared  in  the  city  journals,  have  been 
confessedly  mere  "  meagre  outlines"  of  a 
really  rich  and  elaborate  performance.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  the  private  reports  of  judi- 
cious and  intelligent  medical  gentlemen  who 
heard  it  delivered,  rather  than  to  any  other 
source,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  informa 
tion  which  we  have  received  concerning  it, 
and  on  which  we  chiefly  found  our  reflec- 
tions and  remarks. 

All  reports  concur  in  representing  that 
the  object  and  tendency  of  this  Sessional 
Address,  beyond  the  immediate  and  tempo- 
rary occasion  which  called  it  forth,  were  te 
check  the  present  liberal  and  humane  effi>rts 
of  many  enlightened  men  to  rescue  medical 
knowledge  from  its  inveterate  prejudices  and 
trammels,  and  thus  enable  it  to  keep  pace 
with  the  general  intelligence  of  the  age. 

Accordingly,  the  Address  proceeded^ 
in  the  true  snufi'-colored,  old  fashioned  style, 
first  to  claim  for  medical  science,  as  it  now 
stands,  a  dignity  and  maturity  rivaling  any 
other;  and  secondly  to  deprecate  free  investi- 
gation and  progress,  under  the  venerable 
scare-crow  jealousy  of  "  dangeroi^^  experi- 
ments." The  gentleman  proceeded  to  show, 
says  a  published  report,  "that  medicine  was 
as  much  a  science  as  any  other  known^ 
although  not  based  on  fixed  principles." 
How  far  he  succeeded  in  establishing  this 
amusingly  contradictory  proposition,  we  are 
not  publicly  informed,  but  it  must  evidently 
have  been  as  difiGicult  an  operation  as  he 
ever  attempted  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
practice.  This  done,  however,  he  advanced 
to  his  second  position,  which,  according  to 
the  same  report,  was  to  show  that  "those 
who  were  given  to  experiments  never  raised 
themselves  in  the  profession  and  were  inju- 
rious to  their  patients."  And  in  these  two 
.points  we  have  the  whole  scope,  design  and 
I  ixite\\eicl  oi  1i\^  iuDnu<&  ksxraai  Address. 
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It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  sincerely  zealous  and 
talented  young  men  who  now  throng  our 
medical  schools,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
should  be  thus  misled  and  retarded  in  their 
noble  aspirations  for  true  eminence  and  use- 
fuLiess  in  the  arduous   profession  which 
they  have  chosen,  and  in  which  so  awful 
an  amount  of  responsibility  and  so  vast  a 
field  of  human  interest  are  necessarily  in- 
volved.    None  but  bigots  will  hesitate  to 
admit,  that  the  tendency  of  such  instruction 
as  we  have  above  quoted,  is  to  keep  the 
next  generation  of  medical  men  at  least  as 
ignorant,  conceited  and  mischievous  as  the 
present  and  the  past:  mere  petrifactions  in 
the  stream  of  time,  while  the  students  of  al- 
most every  other  department  of  knowledge 
display  a  living  and  athletic  career  of  ad- 
vancement and  renown. 


That  medicine  is  not,  as  Dr.  Stevens  af- 
firmed, "as  much  a  science  as  any  other 
Jmown,'*  has  been  frankly  admitted  by 
many  men,  as  distinguished,  to  say  the 
least,  in  that  profession  as  himself.  Let 
the  ingenious  student  listen  to  the  opinion 
of  another  instructor,  the  truly  eminent  Dr. 
Evans  of  Edinburgh : — > 

"  How  much  have  we  yet  to  learn,  how 
little  do  we  really  know,  of  the  nature  and 
rational  treatment,  not  only  of  the  diseases  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  but  of  diseases  in 
general !  Assuredly,  the  uncertain  and  most 
unsatisfactory  art  that  we  call  medical  sci- 
ence, is  no  science  at  all,  but  a  jumble  of  in- 
consistent opinions ;  of  conclusions  hastily 
drawn ;  of  facts  badly  arranged ;  of  obser- 
vations made  with  carelessness;  of  compari- 
sons instituted  which  are  not  analogical;  of 
h)rpotheFes  which  are  foolish :  and  of  theo- 
ries which,  if  not  useless,  are  dangerous. — 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  our  homceo 
pathists,  and  our  hyaropathists ;  our  mes 
merists  and  our  celestialists !" 


And  as  a  timely  counterpoise  to  Dr.  Ste- 
vens' nervous  horror  of  "  experiments,"  in- 
jurious at  once  to  practitioner  and  patient, 
we  would  submit  the  following  remarks  of 
the  able  and  honest  Dr,  G.  B.  Childs  of  Lon- 
don. 


««^The  whole  science  of  healing  is  built  up- 
on  fortuitous  and  chance  discoveries.  Like 
the  alchemists  of  old,  we  have  discovered  a 
thousand  valuable  things,  where  we  never 
thought  of  looking  for  them;  and  while 
uselessly  seeking  for  talismanic  gold,  we 
have  lighted  on  a  pearl  of  great  price.  Ev- 
ery thing  in  fact,  is  presented  to  Us  as  the 
result  of  experiment ;  and,  in  the  treatiQent 
of  disease,  the  most  valuable  remedy  can 
boast  of  no  higher  origin  than  its  more  htim- 
ble  neighbor. 

Dr.  Knighton  who  was  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,and  physician  to  George  IV — said 

"  It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  though  in 
many  arts  and  sciences  improvement  has  ad- 
vanced in  a  step  of  regular  progression  from 
the  first,  in  others  it  has  kept  no  pace  wit^ 
time;  and  we  look  back  to  ancient  excel- 
lence with  wonder  not  unmixed  with  awe. 
Medicine  seems  to  be  one  of  those  ill-fated 
arts  whose  improvement  bears  no  proportion 
to  its  antiquity.  This  is  lamentably  true« 
although  Anatomy  has  been  better  iUustm- 
ted,  the  Materia  Medica  enlarged,  and  Chem.-- 
istry  better  understood." 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  the  testimony  of 
a  great  number  of  distinguished  men  to  the 
same  effect,  but  it  wouM  be  useless  to  do  bo 
as  the  truth  of  the  s^tements  of  those  we 
have  quoted,  is  known  to  every  weU  in- 
formed  physician.  Dr.  Stevens,  however, 
steps  forth  and  breasts  the  whole  tide  ol 
testimony,  and  while  he  admits  that  medi- 
cine is.  not  founded,  like  all  other  sciences, 
upon  fixed  principles,  still  obstinately  inoistB 
that  it  is  <<  as  much  a. science  as  any  other." 
Fixed  principles  being  thus  unnecessary  to 
medical  science,  it  seems  perfectly  conso- 
nant that  he  should  denounce  those  "  exper- 
iments" by  which  alone  fixed  principles  ev- 
er can  be,  or  ever  have  been  estabJished.-— 
Wfi  strongly  suspect,  however,that  the  Doc- 
tor may  have  other  motives  of  hostility  t& 
"  experiments"  than  those  which  he  assigns,, 
for  we  could,  ourselves,  refer  to  some  "ex- 
periments," of  a  very  singular  character 
which  have  proved  as  beneficial  to  his  pan 
tients  as  they  may  possibly  have  been  injpr- 
rious  to  his  practice.  And  there  is  much 
less  of  paradox  in  this,  than  in  the  notion  of 
a  science  witho^il  Y^nd^V^i^  ^  <i.\is»«^,\s»- 
deed,  no  ^ox3\i\  ^«.V  \^^  **  ^x.'^wsMs^fi^  «A 
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whicli  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  results, 
are  among  the  most  objectionable  which  the 
Doctor  could  adduce ; — 

Many  cases  of  confirmed  tubercular  con- 
sumption, long  under  the  best  treatment, 
known  to  the  anti-experiment,  (oranti-inju- 
rious-to -patients !)  school,  and  then  avow- 
edly abandoned  as  utterly  hopeless,  cured, 
within  a  few  months  after  the  '*  experiments" 
were  tried,  directly  under  anti-experimental 
obaenration ! 

2.  Many  cases  of  white-swelling,  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  joints — ^treated  and  aban- 
doned by  flcienoe  without  principles,  and 
npidly  cured  by  experiments  injurious  to 
patients,  as  aboYe. 

8.  Violent  Inflammations  of  the  organs, 
]uiifoimly  reduced  in  from  three  to  fifteen 

PUDUtCS. 

4.  The  most  seyere  paroxysms  of  Bilious 
Ferer,  with  violent  pain  in  the  head,  back, 
stomach  and  intestines,  &c.,  uniformly  redu- 
ced in  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

5.  Sick  head-ache  uniformly  reduced  in 
isom  one  to  ten  seconds ;  and  Nervous  head- 
ache in  from  one  to  five  minutes. 

6.  Tooth-ache  in  from  one  to  fifteen  sec- 
onds. 

7.  Tic-Dottloureux,  of  &e  most  intolera- 
ble severity,  in  from  one  to  five  seconds. 

8.  Luxation  of  the  hip  joint,  of  four  years 
standing,  reduced  by  throe  applications  of  the 
Rotary  Magnetic  Machine. 

9.  Cummultisaliis,  And  we  mean  by  this 
Latin  that  Dr.  Stevens  can  Kave  as  many 
more,  in  plain  English,  as  he  could  lecture 
against  from  this  time  to  the  next  Annual 
Session. 


MART  DBNT  AND  JOHV  aABLAVD. 

8IR  JAMII  OftABlM'B  "  IVBaiRT." 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Lancet,  (July 
27,  p.  562,)  we  published  a  short  account, 
extracted  from  the  Times,  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary trial  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
Norfolk  Circuit,  that  of  John  Garland,  sur- 
geon,  accused  of  feloniously  killing  Mary 
Jhnt'    The  appea]  which  we  then  made  to 


S^^/J^f"^i!^''^"!? '?  ^  P*?  ^  *®  ~*^"  ^™»^  ^'«  that  the  protroding  mas^  was 
«7>i»r/u/«ier/wrtzciilare,  has  been  rebpondedjamali  mte^i^,  ^^«iid^  traoi  thA  vagina. 


to,  and  we  are  now  able  to  lay  a  full  and 
authentic  account  of  this  strange  aflair  before 
our  readers.  In  addition  to  a  medical  narra- 
tive of  the  case  by  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  of 
Addenbrook's  Hospital,  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  surgeons  who  performed  the  post  mortem 
examination,  v/e  also  publish  a  letter,  which 
has  hince  appeared  in  the  "  Provincial  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,"  from  Mr.  Jones, 
the  surgeon  who  was  first  called  in  by  Mr. 
Grarland. 

Mr,  Etnry  MttchelN  History  of  the  due. 

The  name  of  the  unfortunate  patient  was 
Mary  Dent,  wife  of  John  Dent,  of  Littleport, 
in  the  Isle  of  £]y,  labourer;  she  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  of  good  health,  and  ro- 
bust appearance ;  she  had  borne  five  children 
and  haa  miscarried  once ;  she  was  married 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  became  a  mother 
when  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  yean 
old. 

On  the  22d  day  of  May  last,  Maiy  Dent 
complained  of  feeling  very  unwell ;  she  felt 
jpreat  pain,  and  vomited  occasionally,  and  be- 
mg  apprehensive  of  miscarriage,  sent  o^ 
arouf  eleven  o'clock  aft  night,  for  Mr.  John 
Garland,  a  person  oi  middle  age,  who  has 
practised  as  a  suigeon  and  accoucher,  at 
Littleport,  ever  since  1816. 

It  appears  that  on  the  day  in  question,  the 

Satient  had  occasion  to  lift  or  drag  a  sack  of 
our,  containing  fourteen  stone ;  it  also  ap- 
pears that  accoraing  to  her  own  account,  dhe 
was  at  this  time  about  three  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  havingmenstruated  for  the  last 
time  on  the  14th  of  February. 

Upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Grarland  proceeded 
to  examine  the  patient  by  passing  nis  hand 
and  arm  into  the  vagina,  intending  as  he 
himself  expressed  it.  to  «  bring  the  child." 
He  shortly  afterwards  made  a  second  exami- 
nation, whereupon  the  patient  entreated  of 
him  to  desist, "  for  he  was  pulling  her  entrails 
out;"  and  presently  Ann  Banjran,  the  nurse, 
saw  hanging  out  in  the  bed  '<  a  large  quantity 
of  entrails,  as  manv  as  could  lie  on  a  large 

Slate.**     (I  quote  ner  own  words  as  taken 
own  by  the  coroner.) 

When  matters  had  arrived  at  this  crisis, 
Mr.  Garland  appeared  most  anxious  for  fur- 
ther advice  and  assistance,  and,  at  his  unrent 
request,  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Ely, 
who  returned,  bringing  with  him  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Ely,  surgeon. 

Upon  turning  down  the  bed-clothes,  Mr. 
Jones  discovered  in  the  bed  a  something, 
which  he  at  first  mistook  for  the  imibilical 
cord,  but  a  more  careful  examination,  con- 
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Upon  a  minute  inspection,  he  ascertained  that 
the  intestine  was  completely  detached  from 
the  mesentery,  throughout  its  whole  length 
and  that  it  was  extensively  lacerated;  the 
distal  portion  being  torn  completely  across, 
that  is,  its  whole  diameter  being  completely 
divided,  whilst  the  proximal  portion  was 
lacerated,  so  as  to  be  very  nearly  divided. 
Under  these  unfortunate  and  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Jones  was  of  opinion  that 
any  attempt  to  save  the  intestine  would  prove 
useless ;  he  therefore  passed  a  ligature  around 
the  intestine,  above  the  proximal  laceration, 
and  close  to  the  vagina,  and  cut  off  all  the 
intestine  below  the  ligature ;  the  intestine,  so 
cut  off,  measured  nineteen  feet  six  inches. 
Mr  Jones  then  took  his  departure  stating  his 
belief  that  the  patient  could  not  survive  many 
hoars. 

All  this,occurred  between  four  and  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  May. 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Garland,  the  foetus  was  found  in  the  bed ; 
it  appeared  a  foetus  of  about  three  months. 
About  twelve  hours  after  the  application  of 
the  ligature,  the  bowel  above  the  ligature  be- 
came very  distended,  and  ultimately  burst. 
Subsequently,  the  nurse,  Anne  Banyard,  re- 
moved about  half-a-yard  more  of  intestine, 
without  any  medical  man  being  present ;  she 
cut  it  off,  and  she  did  so,  **  because  it  became 
very  black  and  was  very  offensive.'* 

The  poor  woman  lingered  seventeen  days, 
and  expired  suddenly  and  at  once,  whilst  at- 
tempting to  raise  herself  up  in  bed,  on  the 
9th  day  of  June.  During  tnis  period  she  did 
not  suffer  so  acutely  as  might  have  been  im- 
a^ned ;  for  three  or  four  days  the  stomach 
rejected  every  thing,  but  latterly  it  became 
much  less  irritable ;  her  skin  was  cool,  hei: 
pulse  rarely  above  eighty,  her  countenance 
natural,  and  she  complained  of  no  pain,  nei- 
ther was  there  any  appearance  of  haemorr- 
hage. She  took  a  little  simple  sesqui-car- 
bonate  of  soda  as  medicine,  and  weak  gruel 
ot  chicken-broth  as  diet 

I  was  instructed  to  make  a  post-mortem 
examination  about  forty-eight  hours  after 
death.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
examination : — 

A  very  marked  flatness  and  depression  was 
observable  between  the  two  ilia;  over  the 
whole  abdomen  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
could  be  more  distinctly  felt  than  naturally 
they  should  be ;  the  external  parts  of  gene- 
ration and  the  perinseum  were  very  much  ex- 
coriated. There  was  nothing  else  worthy  of 
note  about  the  trunk. 

Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  the  liver  was 
ascertained  to  be  healthy,  as  also  the  stom- 
acli*  The  omentum  w^s  offensive,  black, 
gangrenous,  and  adherent  to  the  arch  oi  the  I 


colon,  and  to  the  small  intestines  generally ; 
this  adhesion  was  more  marked  from  the 
symphysis-pubis  to  the  right  than  to  the  left 
ihac  region. 

The  colon  appeared  shrunken  and  con- 
trated,  and  was  so  adherent  to  the  omentum 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  ascending  and . 
transverse  portions,  that  the  omentum  and 
colon  might  be  turned  back  together;  the 
whole  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  colon 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  gangrene  ;  ov«r 
the  reffion  of  the  caecum  a  small  and  circum- 
scribed collection  of  matter  was  found,  and- 
it  appeai'ed  as  if,  in  this  situation,  the  small 
intestines  had  been  separated  from  the  large; 
the  descending  portion  of  the  colon  and  me- 
rectum  were  not  in  so  diseased  a  condition. 

About  two  yards  only  of  small  intestines 
remained  in  the  abdomen,  these,  tovrards  ther 
lower  portion  were  very  gangrenous,  and  up- 
on tracing  them  downvrards  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  very  adh(  rent  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  and  that  in  this  situation  they  dipped 
downwards  and  inwards  to  the  right  of  the 
uterus,  and  became  attached,  by  their  lower 
margin,  to  the  borders  of  an  opening  found ia 
the  right  side  of  the  vagina ;  the  small  intes- 
tines appeared  to  terminate  in  the  vagina,  for 
they  could  not  be  traced  onwards  to  the  laige. 
The  mesentery  was  |;angrenous,  and  luid 
been  torn  in  two  or  three  places. 

In  the  vagina  was  found  in  the  upper  part 
and  oft  the  right  side,  a  laceration  sulficiently 
large  to  admit  two  or  three  of  my  tingera-; 
this  laceration  was  found  to  communicate 
with,  and  lo  lead  into,  the  above-mentioned 
depending  portion  of  small  intestine,  so  that 
the  fingers  could  readily  be  passed  from  the 
vagina  into  the  small  intestine ;  the  vagina 
on  the  left  side  was  healthy  and  unruptured.. 
The  uterus  was  normal  in  size  and  appear- 
ance, and  what  perhaps  is  rather  singular, 
did  not  exhibit  any  traces  of  recent  impr^- 
nation. 

The  bladder  was  healthy,  so  were  the 
lungs,  and  so  was  the  heait. 

Defence  by  Mr.  Garland^s  Counsel 

Mr.  CMalley  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner  in  a  speech  of  geeat  elo- 
quence and  power.  He  began  by  adverting 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  prosecution  had 
been  got  up,  which  he  characterized  as  one 
of  professional  jealousy  and  revenge.  An 
unfortunate  interpolation  in  the  evidence  ol 
Mr.  Stevens,  to  the  efect  that  he  had  gene- 
rally found  the  prisoner  an  ignorant  man,  he 
denounced  in  terms  of  severest  and  most 
indiniant  reprehension.  He  analyzed  with 
mucn  acumen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones, 
and  was  not  less  aevet^  >a3^^  Visssb.  '^ssaa^.X^si 
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had  been  upoa  Mr.  Stevens.  Talk  of  rash- 
nesb,  forsooth !  Why,  here  was  a  man  who, 
with  tifree  minutes  consideration,  performed 
an  opedRion  which  he  confessed  destroyed 
every  possible  chance  of  life.  Whatever 
mig&t  have  been  the  result  before  the  cutting 
off  the  protruding  intestine,  at  any  rate,  ac- 
oording  to  the  witness's  own  showing,  there 
was  no  hope — no  chance  whatever  after  that 
operation.  And  who  was  to  say  what  was 
tne  state  of  things  when  Mr.  Jones  first  ex- 
amined the  woman  ?  He  confessed  that  he 
knew  not  what  the  extraneous  substance  was 
when  first  he  saw  it;  he  thought  it  was  the 
umbilical  cord ;  might  not  his  handling  of  it 
have  produced  the  holes  and  lacerations  spo- 
ken 01  ?  The  learned  gentleman  argued  that 
most  Ukely  the  rupture  in  the  vagina  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  lifting  of  the  flour — 
that  the  prisoner,  like  Mr.  Jones,  had  mista- 
ken the  intestine  protruding  from  the  aper- 
ture for  the  umbilical  cord — and  that  at  best 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error,  and  that  me- 
dical men  were  liable  to  errors  every  day  of 
their  lives.  Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  were 
annually  killed  by  the  errors  of  medical  men, 
it  was  impossible  it  could  be  otherwise ;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  indicted  for  manslaughter 
for  mere  errors.  Mr.  OMalley  made  a 
most  forcible  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 

The  jury  found  Mr.  Grarland  guiltt,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprison- 
ment 
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€AII  OF  SUB-PITBIO  UTHOTQMT,    (HIGH  OPSftATION.) 

M*  Segalas  presented  to  the  academy  two 
vesical  calculi  which  he  had  recently  extract- 
ed from  two  old  men,  by  the  uigh  operation. 
One  of  them  was  of  the  form  of  a  kidney, 
of  extreme  hardness,  and  weighed  135 
i;rammes  (4  oz.  4  dr.;)  its  circumference  was 
nineteen  centimetres  in  one  direction  and  fif- 
teen in  the  other.  The  patient  who  bore  it 
was  a  priest,  residing  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire.  Its  presence  had  been  overlooked 
b^  an  hospital  surgeon  who  first  examined 
hui,  but  Was  subsequently  discovered  by  an- 
other practitioner,  wnen  he  was  sent  to  raris, 
to  M.  Segalas.  On  examining  his  patient, 
M.  Se^as  easily  discovered  a  very  hard  and 
Tolummous  calculus.  He'  has  already  seve- 
ral times  found  stones  of  this  description  in 
country  priests  on  whom  he  his  operated,  a 
fact  to  which  he  attributes  to  their  being  far 
from  surgical  assistance,  and  adlowine  the 
stone  to  acquire  a  lai]^size  before  they  leave 
their  homfes  for  advice.  At  the  uiffent  re- 
quest of  the  patient,  M.  Segalas  maae  three 
attempts  at  Jithotnty,  but  not  succeBding  in  I 


breaking  the  stone,  the  pains  becoming  very 
violent,  and  fever  setting  in,  he  proposed  an 
operation,  which  was  accepted  with  resigna- 
tion, supported  with  courage,  and  followed 
by  complete  success.  The  cure  was  obtained 
without  the  slightest  accident.  After  the 
extraction  of  the  stone,  which  was  easily 
accomplished,  although  the  patient  was  veiv 
corpulent,  a  siphon-sound  was  establishea,. 
and  under  its  influence  the  urine  escaped 
nearly  always  by  the  ordinary  channel. — 
The  wound  was  completely  cicatrised  in  a 
month. 

The  other  calculus  was  not  so  large,  and 
only  weighed  68  grammes.  (2  oz.  2  dr.)  Its 
form  was  that  of  a  full  w^heel.  The  patient 
was  an  old  man,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  a 
shoemaker.  The  sus-pubic  operation  was 
also  performed,  and  the  stone  easily  extract- 
ed. Lithotrity  had  previously  been  tried 
once.  The  siphon-sound  was  introduced, 
but  occasioned  so  much  irritation  that  it  was 
withdrawn  on  the  fifth  day.  Nevertheless, 
urine  only  issued  from  the  wound  on  the 
twelfth  day.  The  patient  was  then  sounded 
every  two  hours ;  he  subsequently  sounded 
himself  when  he  felt  the  desire,  and  the  cure 
was  completed  on  the  20th  day. 


EXCISION  OF  TBS  SPLBSM. 

M.  Berthet.  of  Gray,  related  a  case  of  ex- 
cision*of  the  spleen.  An  individual  received, 
in  a  quarrel,  a  cut  with  a  knife  in  the  left 
side.  Eight  days  after  the  accident,  M.  Ber- 
thet, on  being  called  in,  found  a  considerable 
tumour  formed  by  the  spleen,  which  exhaled 
a  strong  smell  of  putrefaction.  He  excised 
the  tumour,  the  surface  was  methodically 
dressed  for  some  time  and  healed.  The  pa- 
tient lived  more  than  thirteen  years  after^ 
wards,  and  his  digestions  were  always  ac- 
complished with  ease,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  spleen  is  not  more  necessary  to  life 
in  man  than  in  the  animals  from  which  it 
haflbeen  excised  of  late  by  vivesectors.  This 
individual  died  of  pneumonia.  Only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  spleen,  as  large  as  a  nut, 
was  found  ;  it  was  applied  on  the  external 
parietes  of  the  stomach* 

Academy  of  So'enoea,  Paris.— /ti/y. 

PSIDDO-lUMBBANOira  IlTFLAiniATION  OF  THS  BLAD- 
DBB  PRODVOBD  BY  BLiaTBBS. 

M.  Morel-Lavallee  stated  that  although, 
generally  speaking,  cantharides  applied  to  the 
skin  exercise  no  influence  over  the  bladder, 
they  sonietimes  develop  in  that  organ,  owing 
to  individual  peculiarity,  an  inflammation 
similar  to  that  produced  on  the  skin,  and 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  false  mem- 
branes.   The  size  of  the  blister  appears  to 
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have  a  considerable  influence  over  the  occur- 
rence of  these  accidents.  In  the  three  cases 
which  M.  Morel  Lavallee-  gave,  the  blisters 
were  veiy  large.  One  had  been  applied  near 
the  bladder  on  the  hypogastric  region ;  the 
others  had  been  applied  at  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  head  and  the  chest.  The 
false  membranes  are  sometimes  small,  thin, 
with  an  irregular  festooned  margin,  whilst 
sometimes  they  are  as  large  as  half  a  playing 
card.  In  the  first  instance  they  are  of  a 
greyish-red  colour,  striated  with  streaks  of 
Mood ;  in  the  other  they  are  of  a  dull-white 
colour  on  the  non-adherent  side,  rosy  on  the 
adherent  one.  In  one  case  in  which  M. 
Fidal  de  Cassis  was  able  to  examine  the 
bladder  after  death,  its  internal  surface  was 
red  and  swollen,  like  the  conjunctive  in  blen- 
noirhagic  ophthalmia.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  ordinary  crystitis.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  the  cases  obversed  by  M. 
Morel-Lavallee,  the  blister  had  been  pow- 
dered with  camphor.  In  the  treatment  of 
these  cases  M.  Morel  advises  vesical  injec- 
tions of  emollient  fluids,  along  with  poultices 
refreshing  drinks,  &c.,  at  the  same  time  be 
lakes  off  the  blister. 
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▲  6181  OF  ACITTB  TUBBRCULOail  OP  TBB    MBM* 

BRAIVBS  OF  THB  BRAIN,  THB  LUMOB,  AND 

LYMPHATIC  OLAMDB. 

Observed  by  Dr.  Bbazio,  AmUtant  Fhyiiciaii  to  Dr. 
Skooa,  of  Vienna. 

Frwn  tU  Brituh  Journal  </  HofMbopaihy. 

[We  give  the  full  details  of  this  cure,  of  a 
piire  ana  very  interesting  disease,  and  would 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  practitioners  to 
it ;  for,  from  the  difficult  of  the  diagnosis, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  often  confound- 
ed with  other  diseases,  which  it  not  unfre- 
quently  simulates.  At  the  Homceopathic 
Hospi^  of  Vienna,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  oDserying  a  case  of  acute  tuberculosis, 
which  so  closely  resembled  the  typhus  fever 
of  die  Continent,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  difference.  Even  xht  most 
celebrated  diagnosticians  admit  their  incom- 
petency to  the  task.  A  notice  of  the  disease 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Pathology 
of  Typhus,"  at  p.  342  of  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for 
1842.] 

B.  A.,  s^d  28  yeara,  by  trade  a  gunsmith, 
a  native  of  Hungary,  of  a  muscular  and  ro- 
bust frame*  a  pale  complexion,  and  described 
to  have  been  previously  healthy.  For  six 
weeks,  the  patient  com})lained  of  severe  and 
constant  headache,  particularly  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  eyebrow,  and  the  forehead,  which 


deprived  him  altogether  of  rest,  and  rendered 
him  quite  unfit  for  any  hard  work.  Until 
now  he  had  not  sought  any  medical  aid,  and 
on  his  entering  the  "  General  Hospital**  here, 
upon  the  2d  of  October  of  this  year,  the 
symptoms  he  presented  were  as  follows :  The 
only  morbid  symptom  whiah  the  patient 
complains  of,  is  severe  pressive  pain  in  the 
forehead  and  in  both  eyebrows,  which  is  not 
increased  by  any  amount  of  pressure  on  the 
part,  and  never  varies  in  degree.  There  is 
nothing  else  of  a  morbid  character  discernible; 
the  forehead  does  not  feel  unnaturally  hot, 
and  nothing  abnormal  can  be  detected  in  the 
eyes,  ears,  or  face.  From  the  mouth  there 
comes  a  most  offensive  smell,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  discovered  ;  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  very  thick;  white,  adherent 
coat ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite  and  thirst ; 
the  chest  is  normal ;  the  abdomen,  in  its 
whole  extent,  sensitive  on  strong  pressure. 
The  stools  present  nothing  unnatural;  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  is  not  raised;  the 
pulse  is  slow  and  regular.  The  patient  feels 
not  so  much  exhausted  as  ^iddy,  especially 
on  rising.  An  acidulated  drink  was  ordered, 
and  no  diagnosis  was  pronounced. 

The  4th. — the  pain  remains  the  same  in 
every  respect ;  the  countenance  is  somewhat 
flushed ;  there  have  been  two  stools ;  the  pa- 
tient feels  weak. 

The  5th. — No  change.  A  blister  was  ap- 
plied behind  the  ear. 

The 9th.— The  pain  is  still  terrible;  the 
smell  from  the  mouth  continues ;  there  is  no 
appetite.  Neither  the  mental  powers,  nor  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  are  at  all  affected. 
Cold  embrocations  were  applied  to  the  brows. 

The  11th. — Tne  weakness  has  increased; 
the  patient  cannot  sit  up  in  bed.  The  head- 
ache is  still  most  severe,  especially  in  the 
supraorbital  region ;  there  is  a  slight  cough, 
with  a  little  mucous  expectoration. 

The  12th.— -Still  dreadful  headache,  con- 
stipation, dysuria:  the  pulse  more  rapid  than 
natural.  The  patient  has  several  times  vom- 
ited small  quantities  of  thin  greenish-yellow 
fluid.  There  is  unnatural  sensibility  of  the 
abdomen ;  no  alvine  evacuation,  nor  any 
passage  of  urine. 

The  1 3th. — No  more  vomiting ;  the  patient 
lies  with  his  eyes  constantly  closed ;  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  thing;  pressure  on  the 
eyebrows  and  forehead  excites  no  pain.  He 
cannot  swallow;  and  there  have  been  no 
evacuations. 

The  14th. — Hydrocephalic  symptoms  have 
developed  themselves ;  the  right  eyelid  per- 
fectly paralyzed,  its  pupil  manifestly  dilated  ; 
consciousness,  sensibility  and  power  of  vol- 
untary motion  entirely  suspended ;  the  mouth 
is  open  at  its  right  side ;  the  breathing  is 
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motljusculam,  (enuem  vidi  et  modice  quvi 
slow,  etentotious,  and  difficult ;  no  et 
'J  he  temperature  of  the  skin  ffillen : 
pulse  ve^  rapid;  no  bIooI,  nor  any 
passed.  Death  ensued  on  the  night  a!  the 
Uth  of  Oclobet. 

DrsstCTiOH.— The  body  was  of  strong 
osseouB  build,  and  very  muscular:  the 
of  the  ripht  eve  dilated;  the  neCk  am 
limbs  rigid;  tne  thorax  arched;  the  skull 
compact ;  some  cnagulated  jibride  in  (he  Bi> 
Buses.  The  arachnoid  Tascular ;  the  pr(r 
mattT  on  the  left  side,  especially  along  the 
nnus,  and  to  a  much  larger  extent  on  lb 
right  side,  in  the  temporal  region,  was  pci 
meated  (durchwept)  by  an  exudation,  pari! 
hsmorrhagic,  hut  more  yellow,  granulatei 
tuberculous,  around  which  it  was  soaked  by 
a  greenish  yellow  serum.  The  substance  of 
the  braiu  was  soft;  in  the  ventricles  there 
was  half  an  ounce  of  grey  turbid  serum ;  the 
choroid  plexns  was  pale ;  the  dwa  mater,  al 
the  base  of  the  skall,  was  irregularly  infil- 
trated with  seium,  especially  attiund  the  de- 
cussation and  infundibulum. 

The  neurilema  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of 
the  molar  oculi  was  vascular,  that  of  the  mo- 
tor oculi  iraj  injtcted,  of  a  dark  red  lolovr. 
at  the  pait  belwetn  whni  it  leave)  the  brain, 
and  mere  it  penetrate)  tke  ^niil.  The  left 
lung  was  free,  the  right  one  was  firmly  united 
at  ffie  (op  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest ;  the 
eubstancfi  of  both  did  not  collapse.  Pale, 
with  Mtt[ebiood;at(hetopof  the  right  upper 
lobe,  there  were  calcareous  tubercles,  sur- 
iDunded  by  condensed  tissue  of  the  lung;  at 
the  lower  part,  as  well  as  at  (he  top  of  thc' 
left  upper  lobe,  groups  of  grey  fresh  tuber- 
cles, Uie  size  of  a  millet  or  a  hemp  seed. 
The  liver  was  pale,  with  little  blood ;  at  its 
inferior  margin  an  old  acephalocjet,  the  size 
of  an  egg.  The  mesenteric  glands  around 
the  pancreas  were  converted  into  a  cheesy 
mass,  the  size  of  an  eifg.  The  spleen  ahd 
kidneys  firm ;  the  "bladder  distended,  and  coo- 
tainiog  more  than  two  pounds  of  urine. 

OsTUi.  Med.  WocHENSCHnrrr,  No  46. 

The  tubetculoos  character  oi  tliie  case, 
could  have  been  determined  in  a  moment  by 
the  magnetic  symptoms,  like  every  other  case 
of  typhus  fever.— Editor. 


TIm  B*HBTal»(  of  M.  Jolwrt  (D*  Salvnball*) 
on  lb*  Strmtnr*  ottba  Utaraa. 

Mr.  Jobett,  surgeon  to  the  Hospital  St. 
Louis,  is  an  enliditened  and  conscientious 
observer,  whose  latmrs  seldom  fail  to  throw 
l%ht  on  the  subject  which  be  studies.  We 
CLtEract  the  subjoined  account  (condensed)  of 
iia  reaeaicbes  al  the  anatomj  of  the  utNus 


from  M.  Malgaigne's  "Journal  de  Chira^e," 
one  of  the  best  conducted  French  peiiodicals 
of  the  day, 

The  uterus  is  generally  considered  to  be 
formed  of  proper  tissue,  of  two  membranes, 
of  numerous  vessels,  and  of  cellular  lisme 
uniting  these  elements. 

The  existence  of  subperitoneal  cellular  tis- 
sue uniting  the  abdominal  serous  membrane 
to  the  uterine  tissue,  is  generally  admitted. 
This  cellular  tissue  which  is  said  to  entirely 
surrnnnd  the  uterus,  is  considered  by  some 
authors  to  present  the  physical  characters  of 
yellow  fibrous  tissue,  and  by  others  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  muscular  transformation  durii^ 
Eregnancy.  My  researches,  says  M.  Jober^ 
ave  shown  me  that  there  is  no  cellular  tis- 
sue or  yellow  fibrous  tissue  underneath  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus.  Cellular 
tissue,  on  the  contrary,  is  evident,  at  all  pe- 
riods of  life,  round  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the 
round  ligamen's,  the  ovaries,  and  a  pait  of 
the  uterine  neck.  The  peritoneal  serous  sor- 
hce  is  elsewhere  joined  to  the  entire  extent 
of  the  uterine  substance  by  muscular  Abies, 
so  adherent  that  it  is  difficult,  except  near  the 
neck,  to  separate  it  from  them  without  bring- 
ing some  of  them  away.  When  this  separa- 
tion is  afiected  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
utenfc,  the  torn  fibres  present  a  longitudinal 
disposition.  On  the  anterior  surface,  on  (he 
contrary,  the  fibres  appear  transversal  and 
oblique.  At  the  fundus  of  the  organ  their  di- 
rection varies,  and  cannot  be  always  ascer- 
tained. This  union  of  the  peritoneum  and  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus  is  also  evident  in  Ihe 
female  uf  the  monkey,  in  the  sow,  the  ewe, 
and  the  mare;  in  these  animals  the  cellulu 
tissue  is  abundant  round  the  vagina,  and  in 
the  large  ligaments.  The  adhesion  between 
the  peritoneum  and  the  cornea  of  the  uterus 
is  also  effected  by  muscular  fibres. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  establish 
as  a  law  that  the  peritoneum  is  connected 
with  the  proper  tissue  of  the  uterus,  in  wo- 
man and  in  animals,  by  muscular  fibres, 
never  by  cellular  tissue  or  by  yellow  fibrons 
tissue,  and  that  cellular  tissue,  in  the  entire 
animal  series,  is  the  meansof  union  between 
the  peritoneum  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
the  vagina,  and  the  large  ligaments.  I  have 
never  found  any  trace  of  cellular  tissue  in  the 
proper  substance  of  the  uterus. 

Is  there  a  mucous  membrane  on  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  uterine  cavity .'  Most  of 
those  who  have  submitted  its  existence  have 


onl^  author  who  really  appears  to  have 
anatomically  seen  it  He  says  "  I  have  seen 
an  internal  membrane,  rather  soft,  thin  and 
apparently  villous  (membranam  intemain. 
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villoNun.**)  But  the  most  celebrated  modern 
anatomists  have  sought  in  vain  for  it,  and  if 
they  admit  its  existence  at  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy, it  is  as  a  newly  formed  membrane. 
The  numerous  experiments  which  I  have 
performed  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate  its 
existence.  The  principal  obstacle  to  its  ana- 
tomical demonstration  is  the  absence  of  cel- 
lular tissue  between  the- mucous  membrane 
and  the  proper  tissue  of  the  uterus,  whence 
results,  as  it  were,  the  fusion  of  the  two 
parts.  Nevertheless,  a  longitudinal  or  trans- 
versal section  of  the  uterus  shows  a  very 
thin  layer,  distinct  from  the  proper  tissue,  the 
surface  of  which  is  remarkable  from  its  pol- 
ish and  its  coating  of  mucous.  Maceration 
renders  the  presence  of  this  layer  still  more 
evident.  If  the  opened  uterus  is  placed  in 
very  pure  water  the  villosities  of  its  surface 
become  evident,  but  disappear  after  a  length- 
ened maceration.  At  this  period  flakes  may 
be  raised  belonging  to  the  mucous  membranes 
underneath  which  there  appears  a  rugous 
uneven  surface.  In  the  female  of  the  mon- 
key I  have  found  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane still  more  evident,  and  by  boiling  I 
have  been  enabled  to  raise  a  thin  pellicle 
which  appeared  to  me  a  delicate  epidermis. 
This  membrane  contained  follicles  both  in  the 
neck  and  in  the  body. 

The  lacunae,  which  are  few  in  number  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
and  which  are  rendered  visible  by  maceration 
become  more  numerous  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  neck,  and  there  form  a  series  of 
cavities,  the  extent,  direction,  number,  and 
diameter  of  which  vanr  at  different  periods  of 
l^fe^  according  to  whether  the  woman  has  had 
children,  or  nas  suffered  from  uteiine  disease. 
These  cavities  are,  as  it  were,  the  rudiments 
of  follicles,  and  constitute  another  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
younger  the  subject  is,  the  more  numerous 
are  the  lacunas.  There  are  scarcely  any  to 
be  found  in  women  who  have  had  children ; 
these  women  present  uneven  prominences 
which  appear  to  be  constituted  by  the  reunion 
of  several  of  these  lacunae,  or  by  the  cicatri- 
ces which  follow  their  rupture.  The  lacunae 
situated  near  the  external  orifice  of  the  ute- 
rine neck  approximate  more  to  the  character 
of  sebaceous  follicles.  They  form  a  smdll 
sac,  provided  with  a  neck  and  an  orifice 
which  pours  out  the  secreted  mucous.  When 
these  follicles  become  obliterated  the  mucous 
collecting  forms  real  cysts. 

The  structure  of  the  substance  of  the  ute- 
iti8  is  stills  debated  point  Some  look  upon 
the  uterine  tissue  as  a  special  tissue,  without 
analonr  in  the  economy,  others  as  a  tissue  of 
moscalar  mtare,  others  maintiun  that  it  con- 
tains fibriaei  and  can  be  transformed  into  a 


muscle,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  yellow 
tissue.    The  possibility  of  the  transformation 
of  fibrous  yellow  tissue  into  muscular  tissue 
is  denied  by  M.  Blainville  and  many  others; 
moreover  chemistry  shows  us  that  fibrous 
yellow  tissue  never  contains  fibrin,  whereas 
fibrin  is  always  found  in  the  uterus  at  all 
periods  of  life.    This  factalone  jproves  the 
muscular  nature  of  the  uterus.    M.  Caven- 
ton,  at  my  request,  analyzed  the  uterus  of  a 
young  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  found  it  completely  fibrinous,  and  abso- 
lutely free  from  gelatin.     I,  therefore,  think 
I  am  warranted  in  stating  that  the  uterus  is 
formed  by  muscular  tissue  at  every  epoch  of 
life,  and  that  the  uterine  muscular  fibres 
merely  become  more  evident  during  pregnan- 
cy.   The  diversity  of   opinion   which  has 
hitherto  existed  is  to  be  attributed   to  the 
arrangement  of  the  fibres,  to  their  extreme 
tenuity,  and  principally  to  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  each  other  owing  to  the  com- 
plete absence  of  cellular  tissue.    As  regards' 
the  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  the  greatest 
anatomists  have  failed  to  determine  it  with 
precision.    Vesalius  and  Malpighi  srave  up 
the  attempt.    Ruysch  describes  an  orbicular 
muscle.  Hunter,  layers  crossing  each  other. 
Madm.  Boivin  recognized  an  anterior  and 
posterior  longitudinal  layer,  passing  from  the 
fundus  to  the  neck ;  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
three  layers  of  transversal  fibres,  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  liga- 
ments of  the  ovaries,  and  the  round  ligaments; 
two  circular  layers  deeply  situated,  the  centre 
of  which  correspond  with  the  orifice  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes ;  lastly,  a  thin  laryer  near 
the  internal  surface. 

I  have  examined  the  uterus  in  the  entire 
animal  series  with  the  greatest  possible  care, 
and  think  I  am  able  to  assert  that  it  is 
formed  of  one  muscle^  the  fibres  of  which, 
arranged  in  layers,  present  the  following  di- 
rection : — 

The  longitudinal  superficial  fibres,  which 
may  be  called  median  from  their  position,  are 
seldom  seen  on  the-anterior  surftice,  but  are 
constanfly  met  wi«h  on  the  posterior,  where 
they  constitdte  two  thin  superincumbent 
layers. '^^f 

- 1:'  ^osteiiorly,  they  begin  at  the  fundus  of 
flic  uterus,  and  end  at  the  uterine  extremity 
of  the  vagina,  to  which  they  become  attach- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  some  few  that  ter- 
minate on  the  neck,  above  the  opening  of  the 
vulvo-uterine  canal.  They  adhere  oy  one 
surface  to  tlte  peritoneum,  by  the  other  to  the 
oblique  fibres. 

2.  The  anterior  superficial  fibres  do  not 
pass  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  uterine 
parietes,  but  cross  each  other  before  they 
arrive  at  the  round  li^asnfi,\A  ^i  ^'^  ^-^^rasi^ 
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side.  Some  contribute  to  fonn  il,  whereas 
others  puss  behind  and  terminate  on  the  lale- 
tal  regions,  where  they  cross  also  tliose  of 
the  posterior  region. 

3.  Tbere  are  other  anperficial  fibres,  only 
evident  during  pregnancy,  which  are  destined 
lo  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  to  the  ovarian 
ligaments.  Somekoriginale  at  the  fundus  of 
the  uleruH,  unite  to  those  which  contribute  lo 
foim  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  pas?  on  lo  the 
anterior  part  ot  the  ovarian  iigamenl.  Others, 
more  niimeroua,  originate  from  the  poeterior 
iurface  of  the  fundus  of  the  uteiUE,  and  pass 
on  lo  the  same  ligainertL  Lastly,  a  few 
transversal  fibres  from  the  posterior  surface 
form  ilH  inferior  part.  The  numerous  fibres 
which  jiass  on  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  origi- 
Dale  at  the  fundus  of  the  uteius.  and  form  s 
thick  fasciculus,  which  divides  into  two  sec- 
ondary fasciculi  destined  one  to  the  ovariar 
ligament,  the  other,  more  voluminous,  to  tbi 
fallopian  tube.  Some  fibres  separate  from 
the  common  fasciculus,  and  lose  themselves, 
in  ihe  cellular  tissue  which  sepaiates  the 
Fallopian  lubes  from  the  round  ligament. 

The  deep  fibres  are  very  visible  when  the 
uterus  baa  undergone  rather  lengthened  boil- 
ing. They  all  evidently  present  a  semi-cir- 
cular direetion,  are  rather  oblique,  and  only 
difier  from  those  above  described  by  their 
smallness,  and  by  their  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  body  and  to  the  neck  gl  the  uterus. 
They  cross  each  other  on  the  median  line 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  as  also  on  the 
sides,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  net-work. 
Their  thickness  varies  a*  they  approximate 
the  internal  surface  of  the  utetu.°,  where  ihey 
appear  to  describe  circles  exterior  to  the  inter- 
na! membrane.  There  are  annular  libres 
along  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  do  not  en- 
tirely encircle  it,  and  are  deep  sealed-  Lastl;^, 
the  blood-vessels  are  encircled  by  fibres,  si- 
milar to  the  deep  muscular  layer  which 
surrounds  the  inleslinai  canal. 

The  uterine  neek  is  formed  by  fibres  which 
constitute  semicircles,  and  decussate  without 
mingling.  This  semi-circular  arrangemi 
is  more  evident  in  women  who  have  h 
children  than  in  others.  Do  the  libres  of  the 
neck  mingle  with  those  of  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  vagina!  It  has  appeared  to  mc 
that  the  vagina  attaches  itself  to  the  pioper 
substance  where  the  mucous  membi 
ees  from  Ihe  neck  itself  lo  the  os  tine 
insertion  letminales  abruptly  anterioriy ;  pos- 
teriorly, on  the  conlrary,  it  is  continuous  in 
every  case  with  the  longitudinal  fasciculus. 
From  the  above  data  we  may  diaw  the  fol- 
lowing mferences; — 

1.  The  proper  lisauo  of  Ihe  uterus  is  nol 
SbrouB  fellow  tissue,  but  muscular  tissue, 
and  that  ataUpetioie  ot  life,  and  in  all  ani- 


2.  In  pregnancy  the  uterus  is  raeiely  in  a 
stale  of  muscular  hyperlmphy. 

Thu  uterus  is  formed  by  one  muscle  and 
it  by  several. 

4.  TheiP  exists  an  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  without  epithelium. 

5.  The  direction  of  the  uterine  fibres  shorn 
how  they  act  in  treeing  the  uterus  from  its 
contents.  The  longitudinal  layer  of  fibteo, 
which  originates  at  the  fundus,  and  is  iuserttd 
into  the  neck  and  vagina,  lends  lo  diminiu, 
the  length  of  the  uterus;  while  the  semi-cir- 
cular fibres  by  their  action  diminish  its  cavity 
in  every  sense.  The  longitudinal  and  annn- 
lar  fibres  of  the  Fallopian  tube  ejuplaio  the 

lode  of  progression  of  the  product  of  con- 
ception, and  those  which  surround  the  ute- 
■  Le  vessels  appear  to  diminish,  hy  their  con- 
iction,  the  rapidity  of  the  drculafion,  aJld 
pi  event  hfemorrhage  during  parturition- 


71?  We  Hdiior  of  Tes  Labcsi. 

Sir,— I  was  not  a  lillle  surptisedto  read 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  Rawie,  slating  that  ho 
had  discovered  camphor  to  be  a  preservativo 
of  ergot  of  rye.  I  can  onlysay  thati  haTB 
been  in  the  habit  of  uaing  it  for  the  last  nine 
or  ten  years,  but  not  exactly  in  the  manner 
described  by  him.  I  order  the  camphor  to  be 
mixed  with  the  powdered  eigot  in  the  propor- 
;  a  grain   in   every  scruple.     By  ikia 

( think  thecamphor  is  more  intimat^ 

diffiised  throughout  Ihe  whole  than  can  posal- 
bly  take  place  by  the  plan  proposed  by  Bfr. 
Rawle.  I  do  not  give  this  either  aa  a  new, 
or,  indeed,  my  own  discovery;  for  I  adopted 
the  method  by  having  seen  il  in  the  pracljse 
of  Mr,  Spurgin,  an  old  practitioner,  also  at 
Saffron  Walden,  and  from  whom  I  haT6 
every  reason  to  believe  that  your  conespon- 
dent  also  obtained  the  same  information,  be 
having  been  engaged  in  the  same  gentleman'e 
practice. 

■If  you  think  the  above  worthy  of  notice 
you  will  oblige,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
John  M.  Simpsom.M.R.C.S.  Sw 
,  Staines,  August  28, 1844, 

Tha  Eflkcti  of  Tutir  Bm*tlE  en  Tonog  8nk> 

Mr.  Wilton,  of  Gloucester,  records  in  the 
Provincial  Journal,  four  cases  in  which  ex- 
treme prostration  and  collapse  followed  the 
admiiiislration  of  the  ordinary  doses  of  tar- 
tar emetic  to  young  persons.  Two  of  theu 
were  fatal.  We  alluded,  on  a  former  occv 
sion,  to  several  similar  instances  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  this  remedy,  reoorded  by 
Mr.  Noble,  of  Manchester.  The  recollec- 
tion of  those  facis  is  sufGcieal  to  place  practi- 
tioners on  their  guard  when  the  use  oE  tbia 
remedy  is  required  in  the  cases  of  iufoot*  Ot 
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FBAOTIOAL  OBSEBVATIONS  : 

Affections  of  the  Spinal  Marrow :  employ 
ment  of  Ranunculus Bulbostis* 

By  Fbancis  Black,  M.  D. 


A.  R.,  aged  20,  of  a  bilious  temperament, 
wijoyed  good  health  until  he  was  16,  when 
he  first  complained  of  weakness  in  the  back. 
About  this  time,  after  bathing,  he  suffered 
from  pain  in  his  back  which  set  in  with  a 
alow  lever ;  but  he  was  unable  to  go  about 
his  occupations  until  the  end  of  1840.  In 
January  1841,  he  observed,  while  bathing 
hw  feet  m  hot  water,  that  he  had  no  sensa- 
tion in  them ;  at  this  time  the  pain  in  the 
back  had  disappeared,  and  the  only  thing 
complained  of  was  loss  of  sensation ;  this 
gradually  extended,  the  weakness  increased, 
^^at  Jaet,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

March  16,  the  actual  cautery  was  applied 
for  about  9  inches  along  the  spinal  column, 
and  after  this  time  he  was  affected  with  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
From  this  period,  bleeding,  dry  cupping,  sina- 
pjOTis,  &c.  were  used,  but  without  benefit 

I  saw  him  first  on  the  15th  February,  1842; 
he  had  then  been  confined  to  bed  for  six 
months.  The  following  was  his  state  :— 
Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  hardly 
any  emaciation  of  the  limbs ;  the  flesh  seems 
tolerably  firm,  the  skin  is  slightly  sensible. 
He  IS  able  to  flex  the  left  leg  a  very  little, 
but  with  great  difllculty,  and  attended  with 
quivenng  of  the  muscles.  He  can  scarcely 
move  the  right  lower  extremity. 

Tliere  is  no  tender  spot  along  the  course 
of  the  spine,  but  there  is  slight  lateral  cur- 
vature, with  acute  projection  of  one  of  the 
spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  ;  here  there  is 
no  pain,  even  upon  pressure,  but  the  skin 
over  this  place  is  slightljr  red. 

Bowels  costive,  requiring  constantly  ap- 
wients.  Urine  passed  freely  and  easily,  d- 
though  occasionally  there  is  little  pain. 

Sleeps  sound,  but  dreams  a  great  deal ; 
disposition  cheerful. 

Cocc.  18-4.  ii.,  [4]  m.  et.  n.  !:*  Up  toFe- 
bnwy  28th,  two  such  doses  were  adminis- 
t«rcd ;  the  bowels  acted  four  times ;  no 
change,  except  that  he  feels  as  if  the  limbs 
were  beaten,  as  if  after  a  lone  walk  ;  sulph. 
30-4.  u.,  []  m.  et  n.  3.  In  this  way  coccu- 
lus  18.,  sil.,  18.,  nux  v.,  15..  and  rhus.,  6., 
were  given  untU  May,  and  on  the  9th  of 
May  there  was  no  change,  when  he  eot  sil., 
18-4.  pulv.  ii.,  [6]  m.  et  n.  3.  • 

y^y  17.— A  day  after  the  first  powder, 
OTpred  from  pain  in  the  back,  in  the  part 
where  there  is  projection  of  the  vertebral 
spme ;  it  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
was  not  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  part. 

*  Bnlboiif  Crowfoot 


From  this  time  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
of  motion  and  sensation,  Rept.  June  1st. — 
Considerable  improvement ;  he  is  able  now 
to  put  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  with  his 
feet  to  push  off"  the  bed  clothes  ;  sil.,  6-4 
[4]  m.  et  n.  .  From  June  8th  to  20th  he 
received,  for  other  symptoms  which  had 
shewn  themselves,  calc,  18*,  beU.,  6.,  and 
sulph.,  6.  June  25th. — Continued  improve- 
ment ;  sulph.  On  July  3d,  the  silex  was 
again  resumed,  and  continued  until  Septem. 
23d,  with,  however,  frequent  intervals,  du- 
ring which  no  medicine  was  given. 

September  23d. — Has  now  for  a  month 
been  able  to  move  about ;  walks  pretty  welL 
From  this  time  he  continued  steadily  to  im- 
prove, but,  as  a  precaution,  moved  about  the 
room  in  a  machine  such  as  children  are 
sometimes  put  into  on  first  learning  to  walk. 
This  he  soon  laid  aside,  and  completely  re- 
covered under  the  daily  use  of  occasional 
doses  of  sulph.,  calp.,  nux  v.,  sil.,  and  the 
administration  of  cold  sponging,  and  latterly 
the  shower  bath.  Some  six  months  after 
this,  he  was  again  troubled  with  pain  along 
the  spine,  and  weakness  of  the  limbs,  but 
this  soon  3delded  to  the  administration  of 
silex.  There  now  remains  an  acute  projec- 
tion of  one  of  the  dorsal  spines. 

The  above  case  we  believe  to  have  been 
an  affection  of  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae  of  a  scrofulous  charac- 
ter, and  that  the  paraljrsis  arose  either  from 
inflammation  or  irritation,  extending  to  the 
spinal  column.  We  believe  that  the  Jise  of 
the  actual  cautery  added  to  the  already  exis- 
ting evils,  hy  increasing  the  irritation,  and 
thus  rendermg  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
more  complete. 

The  case  is  interesting,  as  shewiij^  the 
beneficial  influence  of  silex  in  a   disease 
which,  according  to  one  of  our  best  surgi- 
cal authorities,  *<  proves  extremely  obstinate 
or  rather  always  incurable,  at  least  witii 
such  few  exceptions  as  hardly  deserve  to  be 
mentioned."     We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
successful  termination  was   attributable  to 
rest,  and  the  horizontal  position.    First,  Be- 
cause these  means  had  been  previously  tried 
for  a  considerable  time  without  any  benefit 
Second,  Because  the  improvement  became 
apparent  only  after  the  aggravation  caused 
by  the  silex ;  and  during  the  treatment  we 
observed  much  more  evident  effects  from  the 
silex  than  from  any  of  the  other  remedies. — 
Third,  Because  we  have,  in  several  instan- 
ces, seen  similar  good  effects  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  suex  in  affections  of  the  spi- 
nal cord.    We  recollect,  at  present,  two  ca- 
ses of  children,  where  the  benefit  was  very 
marked.    The  one,  a  child  aged  2  years,  of 
a  strumous  diathesis,  was  uxuahk.  \i^  ^^a&&. 
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■or  walk,  the  lower  estremiiies  were  Ihin 
and  flabby,  hanging  down  aa  if  powerlefls ; 
j:o  loss  of  sensation;  appetite  pretty  piod, 
and  the  evacuations  natural  and  regnlor. 

Silex  18,  was  administereil  in  solution,  at 
Tarions  intervals,  tor  a  monlji ;  towards  the 
•end  of  the  month,  the  mustles  of  the  lower 
extremities  liecame  firmer,  and  the  child 
could  stand  h  tittle ;  the  sil.  was  continued. 
In  si.x  weeks  the  child  could  stand  well,  and 
walk  a  little ;  and  before  three  months  had 
elapsed,  the  child  could  walk  perfectly.  In 
the  other  case,  the  inability  to  stand  orwalk 
was  not  so  great;  this  cluld  also  perfectly 
lecoTered  under  the  use  of  silex.' 
Paraiysii,  priaiipally  of  the  lower  eitrevtitie). 


horn  palsy.  He  attributes  it  to  a  fall  when 
hunting,  but  at  no  time  suffered  from  pain  In 
the  region  of  the  spine;  the  disease  came 
on  gradually,  and  notwithstanding  Ihat  ev- 
ery poeaible  measure  baa  been  tried,  the 
paJay  has  not  diminished.  The  following 
was  his  slate  when  seen  by  me  iu  December 
10th,  J842:— The  patient  is  well  made,  and 
of  a  healthy  appearance;  he  complains  of 
■weakness,  especially  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties,  from  the  hips  dowowarda.  Stands 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only  by  lea- 
ning the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  arms. 
Is  able,  when  setting,  to  move  the  legs  about 
but  cannot  place  them  firmly  upon  any  thing; 
for  euample,  if  placed  upou  the  fender,  he 
cannot  retain  them  there,  they  immediately 
drop  down.  The  lower  extreniitlea  are  col- 
der than  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  defi- 
cient ip  sensation.  Has  complete  control 
over  the  upper  e.>ttremitie8,  but  deficient  sen- 
sation in  the  fingers ;  leels,  on  grasping  any 
thing  smooth,  as  if  its  surface  were  rough. 
Bowels  kept  regular  by  a  lavement  of  smi- 
ple  water.    Unne  passed  easily. 

Very  liable  to  spasms  in  various  parts, 
especially  in  the  lower  exliemitieii. 

Has  amaurosis  of  the  right  eye. 

Cocc.  6-4.  pul.  ii..  [4]  m.  et  n,  3. 

December  22d.  — The  sensation  is  more 
perfect ;  feels  more  power  in  the  lower  e.v- 
tremities ;  suffered  a  good  deal  from  shoot- 
ing pains  in  parts  where  he  had  nut  previ- 
oiwly  felt  them.    Cont. 

January  7th.  —  Continued  improvement ; 
is  able  to  place  his  feetiipon  the  fender,  and 
retain  them  there.  Until  the  30tji,  he  recei- 
ved two  more  doses  of  cocc. ;  but  on  the 
31sl,  he  retrograded  considerably;  rhus.  [] 
was  then  administered,  but  with  little  good. 
On  the  6th  February  he  got  silex  [],  this 


continued  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  under  its  use  he  was  in  the  same  state 
as  on  January  30th.  During  the  month  of 
March  he  received  alternate  oosea  of  sil.  [] 
and  cocc,  [  ] :  by  the  end  of  this  month  he 
had  considerably  improved ;  the  gritty  feel- 
ing had  left  his  fingers,  the  sensation  had  re- 
turned to  bis  legs ;  going  between  two  row* 
of  chairs,  he  could  walk  baekwardsandfoT- 
wards  for  a  distance  of  IS  yards.  HecoulS 
see  wdl  with  the  right  eye ;  the  cramps  had 
almost  ceased.  During  Ajiril  he  received 
sil.,  and  cocc,  but  principally  the  latter,  atul 
continued  daily  to  gain  ground.  May  tha 
2d,  has  been  out,  and  with  assistance,  and 
sitting  down,  has  been  able  to  walk  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
he  could  walk  half  a  mile,  though  with  dif' 
ficully,  and  aiwayfi  supported,  and  mount  t» 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  long  stairs.  To  Hit 
end  of  June  he  received  nux  v.,  sil,,  and 
cocc.  [  ]  alternately,  and  continued  steadily 
to  improve.  In  July,  however,  he  lost 
ground,  and  though  the  same  remedies  wert 
used,  as  also  rhus,  oleander,  agaricus,  and 
sulphur,  he  from  day  to  day  became  woratt 
without  ai^  assignable  cause,  and  by  thd 
month  of  Mptemner  was  nearlyin  the  sama 
state  as  when  1  first  saw  him.  The  patient 
then  became  dispirited,  and  gave  up  tlM 
treatment. 

This  liability  to  relapse  we  recollect  lit 
have  observed  in  two  cases,  both  of  then 
in  elderly  men, who  euflered  from  iialsy,not 
depending  however  upon  spinal  disease,  U 
in  the  case  above  detailed,  but  following  att 
apoplectic  attack.  Under  the  use  of  coccn^ 
lus,  which  at  first  produced  sharp  shooting 
pdns  in  various  parts  of  the  body  when 
palsied,  and  where  the  patient  had  not  auf- 
tered  previously,  they  improved  considera- 
bly in  two  mojiUis,  and  gave  great  promise 
of  being  cured :  but  before  four  months  had 
elapsed,  they  gradually  got  worse ;  the  one 
we  lo£t  fight  of,  the  other  resisted  all  the 
other  means  employed.' 

Diseases  of  the  spine,  when  affecting  a 
great  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  are  ex- 
tremely unmanageable.  We  have  not,  and 
we  have  treated  several,  seen  a  single  caae; 
where  the  disease  bad  so  far  advanced  as  b> 
cause  great  general  disorder  and  porttirf 
patst/,  yield  to  treatment. 

Nor  does  the  first  case  we  have  given 
form  an  exception  ;  for,  in  it,  the  }ialsy  evi- 
dently depended  upon  the  irritation  of  a 
diseased  vertebra,  but  the  canes,  the  progno- 
sis of  which  we  state  to  be  unfavorable,  are 
those  in  which  there  has  been  at  first  acute 
or  chronic  inflaininalioD,  which  has  probably 

Ukd  oat  sf  tha  ■faa*  mm  dit  SU.  ^ 
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led  either  to  tammollisement  o 

structural  change.  i 

This  obstinacy  is  what  we  might  almost   t 
have  been  led  to  expect,  when  we  coneider   ; 
that  Homcespathic  practitioners  are  rarely  a 
presenl  consulted  until  the  poor  patient  has   i 
been  bed-ridden  for  years,  and  undergone  r 
tbe  most  violent  treatment.    Hie  prognosis  f 
ia  also  moie  coniirmed  when  we  know,  that, 
dlough    the  affection  may  not  have  com- 
menced in  some  orsanic  change,  the  long- 
continued  disease  and  Irealmeat  will  produce 
it    But,  though  hitherto  uoBucceBsful,  we  i 
do  not  despair  of  succeeding  in  recent  easea 
of  this  disease :  and   our  hopes  are  princi' 
pally  founded  upon  the  great  benefit  which 
follows  the  administiation  of  our  remedies 
in  similar  cases,  but  confined  to  a  smaller 
foition  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  its  cover- 
ings.    For  example,  we  have  seen  great  ' 
goodfollowtheBdmbiatratiooofaiB.,nuiv.,  ' 
andlach.,  in  cases  of  dyspuea,  cough,  pain 
In  the  chest  and  palpitation,  which  were  dis-  * 
tinctlv  referable  to  irritation  in  the  nppei 
dorsal  portion  of  the  spine ;  spasms,  pain  f 
in  the  Dowels,  and  gastrodynia  depending  , 
upon  the  same  cause,  reheved  by  nnx.,  i      ' 
cocc.,  and  verati. 

Tbe  ^temate  use  of  the  above  medicines, 
together  with  sil.,  su1^h.,calc.,and  bell.,are 
frequently  attended  with  great  relief  to  the  ^ 
|Mtient    Even  in  advanced  cases,  the  pains  : 
in  vaiions  patta  of  the  body,  tbe  disorder  of  I 
the  stomach,  and  costivenesa,  which  is  a 
frequent  symptom,  are  frequently  relieved  ' 
by  these  remedies.    The  subject  of  costive- 
ness  reminds  ns  of  a  case  of  a  yonng  lady  ^ 
who  had   been  unable  to  walk  for  a  long  ° 
time,  owing  to  a  spinal  affection ;   when  we  f 
■aw  her  she  had  recovered  so  as  to  be  able  ' 
to  walk  across  the  room;  but  it  was  espe^  ( 

dally  for  the  excessive  costiveness  that  the  „„„,„.j  „i,o™,.-k.  wj.t,  ,,„■  id  ..-m 
aid  hi  Homsopathy  was  asked.  She  was  T^'ftT  f  ^^^'^^  "*  "^  ";  '?-■"?.*" 
In  the  habit  of  toki£g  every  4th  day,  two  or  ^ept.  3d ;  by  ftis  Ume  the  bowels  had  be- 
threecolocynth  pills!  nothlngweakerwould  "?'%'«g"l8t.  ^e  flatulence  less ;  she  was 
act;  abgut  an  W  after  t^ing  these,  she  ?H  V'^  ?*  body  with  greater  e«. 
becimeilway«  sick;  this  increald;  and  be-  ^^P''  '*■  «'nt">»ei_  ™P«>vement;  sulph. 
fore  long  she  was  seized  with  cramp  in  the  6-3  ii.  [4]  m.  et  n.  3.  Sept,  leth,  sil.  18., 
abdomen,  and  VOTiitinj;  towards  the  morn-  ^  administered  as  above,  and  under  the 
jng  this  lessened,  and  she  had  an  evacua- 
tion;   all  aperient  medicine  produced  the  . 

symptom;  and  even  C 

9  effect.    Under  the  u; 

tbe  bowel.. w,lh  the  ud  ol  m  .mmiol  «m-  ,^|,  „„;, ^  ^|    „     j  j  „,,  „    ^  ,  „j 

pie  lep.d  wua  wmmo,d  every  lib  J.y.  ^„j„„^  „ ;             ■  ^V,  ,„  ,i,;  ,V, Jk 

\V.  U  urn  ined  lb.  Wber  djntan,  of  nox.  ,i„„,  ^j,  „^  ,,„  ^„    ,„j  „„  „„, 

ui  then  t™..  olier  metaei  .ulpb  „         „        {      '          ^    ^ 


shewed  it  to  be  an  exudation  from  the  intea- 
This  exudation  has  continued  for 
nearly  eight  months;  but  I  lomsopathic  treat- 
only  steadily  pursued  for  ahout 
1  the  medicines  given  were  sulph., 
.  iix  v.  and  mere,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  nux,  which  relieved  the  cos- 
liveness,  their  administration  was  attended 
by  no  improvement.  The  patient  is  again 
under  treatment* 


C,  aged  Bxty. — Has  unce  the  aoe  of 
tweoly-one  suffered  from  afiectiDn  ol  the 
head  and  apine — for  many  yeexa  she  com- 

Slaioed  of  fatigue  and  weakness,  with  ten- 
ency  to  ayncope.  In  an  acute  affection  of 
the  head  she  lost  her  sight  and  anell.  After 
this  tbe  eyes  inflamed  very  much,  and  since 
then  ahe  has  been  constantly  liable  to  attacks 
of  ahooling  pain  in  them.  She  has  great 
lateral  and  also  an tero- posterior  curvature. 
There  is  a  very  tender  spot  over  the  lower 
cervical  Tertebne,which,  upon  being  pressed, 
causes  violent  shooting  pains  down  the  scap- 
ulte,  chest,  and  arms.  Complains  of  spas- 
modic sharp  pains  round  the  waist  and  in 
the  abdomen,  and  also  similar  pains  in  the 
lower  extremities,  especially  at  the  ankles. 
The  leaet  motion  increases  the  pain — pain 
irstatnigfat;  is  unable  towalk,  and  nia- 
with  difficulty  from  her  invalid's  chair ; 
sleeps  very  little.  Bowels  costive ;  frequent 
acidity  and  great  flatulence.  She  had  under- 
gone every  variety  of  treatment  without  be- 
nefit. Such  was  ner  state  in  August ;  coce. 
m.  et  n.  3.    Cocc.  was  thus  ad- 


this  remedy  she   improved  very 

i .  „         ■     ^""^**'   '°^   rapidly;  the  pain  became  less  frennent;  she 

S^.!^-?^'"  ■.,!5l^."'  "*"1S  ^^^'^  w^a£letov^kalittle;sleplbetteriappe- 
nnx.  V.  1.   .-.^  improved. 


l.gE"[J].  -..      . 

regnlariy  an  evacuaban.     She  improved  in      __.  . 
strength:  botof  late  liaa  disehused  from  mir^, tiX 
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free  of  pain ;  anil  when  it  comci 
■or  sil.,  Bucceeii  in  relieving  it.  Occasionally 
carbo.  v.  was  given  !o  relieve  the  flatulence, 
which  at  night  was  sometimes  eiceasive. 

MiiB  W.,  aged  26,  has  suffered  for  fifteen 
yeasB  j'rom  her  preBent  affection,  for  which 
numerous  remecUes  have  been  Iried, 
■without  3 ,iy  relief.  She  was  seen  by  ui 
January  iTth,  1S4-J.  She  etaies  that 
pain  commenced  gradually,  and  without  any 
assignable  cause.  The  pain  commences  in 
autumn,  gets  worse  during  winter  and  spring, 
and  diminished  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
She  complains  of  frequent  attacks  of  pain 
between  the  sh.iulders,  in  a  space  not 'larger 
than  half-a-crown,  over  the  8lh  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, where  there  is  no  tenderness  upon 
Jtresanre.  The  pain  ia  dull,  coming  c  " 
quently  eight  or  nine  times  a-day,  but  ..  _. 
at  eight.  The  pain  frequently  extends  round 
the  waJst,  when  she  suffers  from  cutting 
pains,  as  if  knives  were  run  into  the  stotn- 
acb;  these  shoot  round  to  the  back,  and 
Suddenly  disappear,  when  they  settle  into  the 
dull  pam  above  described.  When  the  pain 
Boeo  off,  she  ia  troubled  with  yawning. 
Catamenia  regular,  and  in  al!  other  respects 
^uite  well.     Cocc.  6-4,  iii.  [6]  8i«  q.  q.  h, 

Jan.  26. — Pain  between  shoulders  much 
better.  Ars.  15-4.  Cocc,  6-4.  Ars,  6-4. 
Cocc.  6-4.  [4]  m.  el  n.  1. 

Feb.  9, — Has  been  ereally  better ;  for  the 
last  ten  days  has  had  no  pain  between  th( 
Bhouldera,  and  the  cutting  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men have  almost  ceased. 
Kept.  Med.  ut  Jan,  26Ih. 
Feb.  24, — Is  now,  and  has  been  lor  some 
time,  entirely  free  of  pain.  The  patient,  up 
to  the  time  we  write,  uas  continued  free  of 

flonwnnjiiM  itJftDses  we  have  found  useful 
io  three  instances  of  pain  ilepending  upon 
ejiinal  irritation.  In  one  case,  the  patient, 
who  was  under  treatment  for  chronic  heatl- 
aches  and  abdominal  affections,  complained 
of  sharp  shooting  pains  round  the  chest; — 
in  the  other,  the  pain  was  acute,  and  felt 
principally  in  the  shoulder,  aA ilk,  and  mam- 
ma; so  acule  was  it  in  the  breaal,  that  the 
patient  dreaded  cancer,  for  which  fear  there 
were  no  grounds.  These  two  cases  we  be- 
lieved to  be  neuralgia  of  the  intercostala 
The  third,  which  was  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
bad  BufTereii  frnm  long-etisting  spina)  dis- 
ease, and  complained  or  sharp  gnawing  jiain 
over  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  as  if  the  skill 
were  torn,  with  occasionally  shooting  pain 
irom  the  spine.  In  the  two  first  cases,  two 
doses  of  ran.  6,  [],  removei  the  pain,  and  in 
tie  third  it  was  af.so  very  useful,  but  the 
jwin  reiorneJ  io  a  /onnight.     She  ia  stiU  uiv- 


1,  under  the  use  of  sil.  and 
cocc.  ha3  improved  considerably. 

As  the  ranunculus  is  not  as  yet  much 
used,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  flie 
following  case  of  rheumatism,  where  it  pro- 
ved useful. 

J.  S„  need  50,  has  been  several  vny^;eB 
to  warm  climates;  during  his  last  voyage  ht 
caught  cold,  and  has  for  some  months  suf' 
fered  from  rheumatism.  The  pains  are  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  trunk.  He  feela 
as  if  the  abdomen  and  chest  had  been  bruis' 
ed ;  on  the  least  motion  the  pains  become 
cutting  and  sharp.  Bowels  costive;  tongue 
foul. 

June  33.~Ran  6-4  li,  [4]  m.  et  n.  3. 

July  4. — Pdins  a  good  deal  better.    Eept. 

July  13. — Pains  in  abdomen  and  chest  are 
ow  gone ;  comulains  of  pain  in  the  neck 
nd  shoulder,     Bry. 

July  17.— He  was  better,  and  again  recei- 
ed  bry ;  and  on  the  20th,  from  a  slight  rt- 
irn  ol  the  pain  round  the  chest,  ran.  b.  was 
again   administered.     After   this  he  under- 
ent  treatment  for  disorder  of  the  stomach. 
From  the  pathogenetic  action  of  the  ra- 
nuncuh,  we   beUeve  that   they  would  fre- 
quently be  useful  in  various  rheumatic  and 
neuralgic  aBections,  especially  of  the  chesL 
The  last  cases  llie  Doctor  calles  "  Neural- 
gic AJTectiona,"  are  plain  cases  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  organs  and  muscles,  or  chro' 
nic  disease  of  the  organs  and  rheumatism; 
and  they  are  now  in  much  the  same  stat4 
they  were  before  the  Doctor  saw  Ihem. 


ilsd  tij-  £lBctrlBllr. 


To  llie  Edilaf  of  Tl 


:; — A  ■'  Scvfeeer"  imploringlyaskain 
your  last  number  whether  you   Know  any 
thing  of  a  method  for  the  cure  of  atone  by 
electricity,  and  seems  justly  to  estimate  its 
importance.    For  his  comfort  I  beg  to  inform 
him  that  there  is  such  a  method,  and,  1  he- 
eve,  a  successful  one.     The  author  of  it, 
bom  at  present  I  have  nn  authority  to  name 
publicly,  was  so  good  as  to  call  on  me,  about 
-  fortnight  ago,  with  a  patient,  on  whom  he 
id  successfully  operated,  in  order  to  show 
e  what  had  been  done.    The  man  waa 
perfectly  well    after,    I   think,  about  two 
months'  treatment     I  questioned  him  as  to 
his  previous  suffering,  aud  there  can  be  no 
loubt  that  he  had  labored  under  very  aggra- 
vated  symptoms  of  stone  in  the   bladder. 
He  had,  moreover,  been  sounded,  I  was  told, 
1  of  the  Borough  hospitals,  by  an  emi- 
neiA  axngeon,  w^toab  at^hiion  was  that  there 
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brought  him  to  me  informed  me  that  it  was 
a  very  large  lithic  acid  calculus  that  ha^ 
been  decomposed.  I  presimie  that  very  soon 
the  subject  wtll  be  brought  before  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Maclure. 

Harley-street,  Aug.  5,  1844. 


Therapeutical  Application  of  Cold. 

To  insure  good  effects  from  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  the  temperament  of  the  patient 
should  always  be  considered.  In  nervous 
persons,  and  upon  irritable  organs,  the  use 
of  cold  should  never  be  carried  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  opposite  states  of  liie  system, 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Two  young 
females,  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  of  ex- 
treme susceptibility,  the  other  more  calm, 
were  attacked  at  the  same  time  with  fever. 
Ice  was  applied  to  the  head  of  both  of  them. 
The  latter  was  relieved  by  the  application; 
the  symptoms  of  the  former  were,  on  the 
contrary,  aggravated  by  it,  and  the  attack 
soon  proved  fatal. — Jrfew. 


On  tht  Oansta,  STmptoma.  and  Treatmtnt  ef 
Aentt  Foonatr  in  the  Horae. 

A  clever  communication  on  this  subject, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gabriel,  appears  m  a 
late  number  of  the  Veterinarian.  He  points 
out,  in  an  historical  sketch  how  successfully 
the  disease  was  treated  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
modem  veterinarians  it  has  been  deemed  In- 
curable. He  attributes  its  occurrence,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  to  over-exertion  of 
the  aninml,  either  by  long  standing,  rapidity 
of  travelling,  or  long  journeys.  The  symp- 
toms are  characteristic :  in  addition  to  fever 
there  is  an  extreme  reluctance  of  the  animal 
to  rest  its  weight  on  the  affected  fore-feet. 
In  getting  up  from  the  ground,  or  in  attempt- 
ing to  move,  the  hind-feet  are  made  the  in- 
strument of  progression.  The  treatment 
hitherto  pursued  has  been  exceedingly  va- 
ried. We  do  not  profess  to  be  very  profound 
hippopathologists,  we  must  rely  to  a  certain 
extent,  therefore  on  the  statements  of  the 
author.  He  says  that  modern  pathologists 
pronounce  the  disease  incurable;  in  his 
hands  that  the  treatment  rarely  fails.  This 
consists  of  a  dose  of  Barbadoes  aloes  [eight 
or  nine  drachms]  and  then  a  seton  through 
each  frog;  on  the  latter  he  places  his  chief 
reliance.  Venesection  must  follow  till  the 
pulse  is  affected,  and  large  tepid  bran- poulti- 
ces are  to  be  applied  to  the  feet  The  shoes 
should  not  be  removed,  but  the  venesection 
and  physic  must  be  repeated  d  necessary. — 


These  hints  may  prove  useful  to  some  of 
our  professional  readers,  whose  horses  are 
too  uable  to  a  disease  amongst  the  exciting 
causes  of  which  are  to  be  found  rapid  travel-   . 
ling  and  long  journeys. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  substances  yet 
met  with  in  organic  chemistry  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Blyth,  in  an  investigation,  car- 
ried on  m  the  Giessen  laboratory,  upon  the 
styrax  liquid  us  ; — ^before  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Blyth's  paper  we  cannot  say  whether  as 
a  product  or  educt,  nor  can  we  give  the 
composition  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  in  the  fonn 
of  a  colorless,  transparent  and  very  limpid 
fluid,  with  very  high  refracting  powers. — 
Upon  heating  this  fluid,  in  a  closed  vessel, 
beyon*'  its  boiling  point,  it  becomes  converted 
into  a  solid  hard  body,  retaining  its  transpa- 
rency and  its  refracting  power  unimpaired, 
looking  like  a  piece  of  pure  glass.  To  this 
substance  the  term  styrol  has  been  applied. 

SIABBTXS  TRBATSD  BY  ALKILXBB. 

MM.  Miale  and  Contour  narrated  a  case  of 
diabetes  millitus  cured  by  the  use  of  alkalies, 
and  sudorifics.  The  patient,  a  roan  ased 
forty-three,  had  been  labouring  under  disibe- 
tes  lor  eighteen  months,  and  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing state  :— Extreme  prostration  and  ema- 
ciation, great  weakness,  appetite  good,  diges- 
tion easy,  thirst  intense,  dryiiess  of  the  mouth 
although  the  patient  drank  five  or  six  quarts 
a  day.  His  urine  was  abundant,  and  'the 
quantity  was  always  in  relation  to  the  fluid 
he  introduced  into  the  economy.  It  was  acid 
and  nearly  colourless;  density,  1035.;  it 
contained  a  little  more  than  nine  drachms  of 
sugar  for  each  quart.  After  giving,  without 
any  result,  the  chloride  of  sodium  during  fif- 
teen days,  the  internal  administration  of  uka- 
lies  was  commenced,  as  also  the  use  of  flan- 
nel, of  vapour-baths,  and  of  a  highly- ani- 
malized  diet  One  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  eighteen  grains  of  calcined  magnesia 
were  given  daily  during  eight  days.  The 
dose  of  bicarbonate  was  then  progressively 
raised  to  one  drachm  and  a  half,  to  two  and 
a  half,  and,  lastly,  to  three.  The  doses  of 
the  magnesia  remained  the  same.  This  treat- 
ment lasted  a  month,  and  was  followed  by 
complete  success.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  urine  gradually  decreased, 
and  when  the  fluids  of  the  economy  had  re- 
covered their  alkaline  properties,  it  entirely 
disappeared.  At  that  time  the  patient  was 
cured,  and  eating  every  day  aj)ound  of  bread 
along  with  a  pint  of  milk.  He  still,  how- 
ever, continued  the  use  of  the  alkalies,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  sym^tQCd^ 
might  not  relVLtvi^'^^t^  ^Xv€vt  'a^KKv\v\^cw&sa\v 


Duodffnamiea. 
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Medicines  Ihrtl  act  upon  Ihe  difTerent  sur- 
faces of  the  body  are  eilber  positive  like  the 
ftlkaliee,  oi  negative  like  the  acids;  thatia. 
they  are  of  oppoaite  dynamic  chaiacters. 
Their  combinations  also  are  varied  with  the 
predominance  of  one  Force  or  the  other;  for 
aach  and  every  one  of  the  articles  are  imbued 
with  two  forces;  one  of  which  pievailsover 
the  other,  and  delenninea  its  character  as  ne- 
g^ve  or  positive.  In  some  articles  Ihe  pre- 
Talence  of  one  over  the  other  is  very  great, 
while  in  others  it  is  very  little,  no  matter 
whether  they  belong  to  the  vegetable, 
raJ  or  animal  kingdom,  or  are  combinational 
of  the  different  kingdoms;  and  we  distin- 
guish these  different  medicines  by  their  ef- 
fects Qponthe  serous  and  mncons,  or  nega- 
tive and  poutive  aurfaces  in  acute  and  chro- 
nic diseases  ol  these  suifaees. 

FliysiciaDS  have  been  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  negative  and  positive 
mediuaes  iDdiscrinunaleljr  in  these  diseases, 
without  a  knowledge  of  these  dislinctive 
dynamic  properties,  and  the  result  of  sach 
practice  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory. 
We  have,  however,  pursued  a  different 
eouree  tor  many  years,  and  the  extraordinary 
confinoation  of  its  correctness  in  the  results 
obtained  from  the  actipn  of  the  forces  from 
the  Rotary  Magnetic  Machines  has  suggesteti 
the  great  importaece  of  a  new  claaBiGcadon 
of  medidnes,  and  we  have  consequently 
commenced  the  work,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  tabular  view  in  which  medidnes 
are  classed  according  to  their  negative  or 
positive  properties. 

It  contains  it  will  be  seen  the  prLndpal  ai- 
tidee  used  by  both  the  alopathic  and  homieo- 
pathic  physicians,  and  preaent  in  one  view 
a  list  of  negative  medicines,  which  are  used 
mostly  in  diseases  of  the  serous  surfaces, 
and  a  list  of  positive  medicines,  which  are 
prescribed  mostly  in  diseases  of  the  mucous 
anrtacea,  or  one  of  which  acts  at  least  more 
directij  on  ibe  atmaa,  and  ihe  other  oik  the 
moemu  auT&eea, 


FhMphorie, 

AcoBilB,  a^i>k>-tnod. 
AnliniKDr.TiiKriiMl, 
Anlimoiuilil  Pnl'i*, 


Ool^cimi'Mad.  Bttt. 
Co.li>m.m.RraiJ«Jl 
CneiK  Baliiu  Ba&iu 
CurnuB  C^iHi, 

DifiUlit, 

Gold,  CUnnii, 

I  ti«um  m,  Hanteaa, 

Iodide  PolAdi, 
Ktrtan  MnrOarnidi* 

Mircnniu  Bulubilu, 

Hflgnflliu4  rmp, 

npiom, 

■■       UoT«L°" 
ODiniiu, 

Rkjiohciuu,  B.  Crowlbat, 
Kl,„T«.BBm«b, 
HKil*  CotDDlum  East, 
SiliciiSIIu, 

^nr.  CuL  QloodrDpt, 
SailialDklJDiu,  C.  nMk, 

StrmmAniuin,  llicni  Apple 
1  ia,  MntuU. 


CmcdIu.  induiiii, 
CoiocjnthjBil.  CiigsBbv 

CnbfbL     ' 

E  lauij  D  m.  Wild  C  anmM 

Ormphiiu.  CvbonL  of  boa 

oSTa*™''  • 

Hiliibon,  WUu,' 


L«d  A»ui>, 
LinH,  HarikH, 
"    aiilphaMiu 
II  BuJpiur, 

tKlnlliu,  "      "* 

HiicnrT  Cnds, 
Micntiw  Curboiul^ 


dolplUH. 


CANFHOa  A  PRESERVITIVK  Of  EROOT  OF  RTK 

To  Ihe  Editoi  of  The  Lancet. 
Sir, — In  the  Lancet  of  to-day,  is  a  notice 
of  Mr.  Rawle,  curgeon,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
concerning  the  preservative  power  which 
lamphor  eierts  opon  ergot  of  rj-e.  I  hare 
iieen  in  the  habit,  sir,  of  iifing  tbis  preeerva- 
live  fur  the  last  liz  years,  and  have  done  so 
in  consequence  of  having  read  the  following 
inssage  in  a  paper  of  Dr.  Bright's,  published 
in'  No,  141  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surrical  Journal  f  "  Camphor  if  intermixed 
witt  even-^wdered  ergot,  completely  pre* 
I  veiUs  ttw  tonmfdoa  oV  BAwti^\»,"  be. 
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BActt  of  Magnetising  npon  tht  Magnetiser. 

JRheunuUiam — Dizziness — Otfd  feel  and  hands— Neu- 
raigiti—Ttc  Doulouretix— Hahnemann  and  Homoeo- 
fathie  remedies. 

We  probably  receive,  on  an  average,  fifty 
shocks  a  day  in  magnetising  our  patients, 
^ther  from  accidentally  touching  the  unpro- 
tected parts  of  both  buttons,  or  from  touch- 
ing the  patient  with  one  finger  and  a  button 
with  the  other,  and  were  at  first  much  alarm- 
ed at  the  consequences  that  might  result 
from  it.  We  have  been,  however,  not  only 
happily  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of 
injury,  but  have  found  it  a  great  benefit  to 
us.  It  has  removed  every  vestige  of  chronic 
rheumatism  with  which  we  have  been  much 
affected  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 

We  never  had  so  much  elasticity  in  our 
body  and  limbs»  and  never  had  so  much 
43trength ;  we  never  walked  with  so  much 
^ase  as  we  now  do ;  and  besides,  we  fre- 
quently, even  after  having  gone  through 
great  labor  during  the  day,  feel  so  much 
elasticity  and  buoyancy  that  it  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  sit  or  stand  still,  from  a  strong  in- 
clination to  be  moving,  jumping,  or  dancing ; 
these  sensations  are  in  fact  sometimes  so 
Btrong  as  to  require  great  efforts  to  repress 
them. 

Persons  affected  with  rheumatism,  and 
especially  those  in  the  decUne  of  life,  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  turns  of  dizziness,, 
which  sometimes  compel  them  to  sit  or  lie 
down  suddenly,  to  prevent  them  from  falling, 
and  we  had  been  much  affected  in  this  way. 
But  these  premonitory  pymptoms  of  palsy 
have  entirely  disappeared  with  those  of 
rheumatism;  and  we  have  removed  these 
symptoms  in  many  other  cases,  by  magneti- 
sing the  brain — a  practice  much  more  simple 
and  effectual  than  the  old  routine  practice  of 
the  schools. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  rheumatism 
MX^  very  subject  to  cold8,and  to  cold  feet  and 
hands.  A  great  number  of  the  cases  of  head- 
ache, are  those  of  rheumatism  affecting  the 
muscles  of  the  head,  and  the  membranes  of 
the  brain ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
affected  with  rheumatism  under  the  names  of 
Neuralgia  and  Hc-Douloureax ;  and  those 


of  the  heart  under  the  name  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart.*  Many  of  the  cases  of  vacilla- 
ting pains  about  the  chest — of  the  front, 
right,  and  left  side,  along  the  pectoral  and 
intercostal  muscles,  are  cases  of  rheumatism, 
often  mistaken  for  disease  of  the  lungs. 
These  cases  are  all  distinguished  in  an  in- 
stant by  the  pain  produced  by  pressing  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  on  the  intervertebral 
spaces  of  the  middle  and  back  part  of  the 
neck,  the  intensity  of  which  increases  with 
the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  and  physicians, 
on  commencing  the  practice  of  the  magnetic 
symptoms,  are  often  surprised  to  find  the 
great  number  of  cases  of  rheumatism — of 
tubercular  disease  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as 
of^  the  organs. 

Hahnemann  committed  a  great  error  in 
mistaking  tubercula  of  the  organs  and  mus- 
cles for  Psora  or  Itch,  as  every  physician 
knows  who  practices  these  symptoms ;  and 
^n  searching  lor  remedies  for  this  imaginary 
affection,  or  "  anti-psorics"  justly  subjected 
himself  and  his  followers,  or  homceopathists, 
to  the  imputation  of  chasing  a  phantom. 

These  remedies,  like  those  of  the  Allopa- 
thists,  have  no  effect  in  chronic  diseases  of 
the  organs  and  limbs,  but  that  of  palliating 
urgent  symptoms  in  the  periods,  of  excite- 
ment,which  uniformly  followthose  of  repose. 
They  never  cure  the  disease,  and  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  those  who  are  not  very 
susceptible  to  mesmeric  or  magnetic  influ* 
ence.f  Homoeopathic  remedies  are,  however, 
generally  very  efficient  in  acute  diseases,  and 
are  useful  as  palliatives  in  those  that  are 
chronic. 

The  negative  and  positive  surfaces  of  the 
facia  of  the  muscles  are  both  equally  affected 
in  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  affected  limb  or 
limbs  are  consequently  paralyzed;  and  in 
chronic  rheumatism  the  positive  surface  of 
the  facia  in  which  the  motor  nerves  termi- 
nate, is  more  or  less  affected,  and  the  motion 


*  In  nuisnetiroind:  for  headflcbe,  the  n^fraiive  button 
Khoal<!  be  placed  over  the  point  where  the  paiaismost 
iiiiciiKe,  an  in  oib(*r  cases. 

t  The  frr^mi  n amber  of  cases  we  have  examined  with 
the  magnetic  symptoms  during  the  last  seven  yeura, 
after  th«*f  had  b«*en  a  lonf[  time  nndershe  trpatmentof 
ihe  homcBopailusta  of  thia  city,  hat  leti  no  dwobN.'w^Rs^ 
ihia  subject. 
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of  the  limb  or  limbs  more  or  less  impeded, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  using  positive  as 
well  as  negative  medicines,  or  combinations 
of  positive  and  negative  medicines,  in  many 
cases  of  this  disease.  The  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  the  uisease  in  the 
different  surfaces,  relatively  to  each  other, 
necessarily  makes  the  true  remedy  for  any 
given  case  uncertain,  so  that  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, in  some  cases,  to  try  one,  two, 
three  o**  more,  before  we  find  the  right  one. 
Medicines  of  any  kind  in  this  disease,  are, 
however,  only  palliative ;  they  rarely  cure  it 
permanently.  j 


MESMERISM. 

Rome,  N.  Y.  Dec.  3,  184^ 
Dr.  Sherwood, 

Dear  Sir : — As  you  are  the  publisher  of 
an  independent  medical  journal,  permit  me 
briefly  to  relate  a  case  or  two,  of  the  cure 
of  disease  by  mesmerism. 

Not  long  since  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs. 

M ,  who  was  laboring  under  a  severe 

attack  of  Inflammatory  Raeumatism.  She 
had  called  her  physician  the  day  before, 
who  had  bled  ner  largely,  blistered  the 
dioulder  (this  and  the  elbow  beii^  the  parts 
affected)  and  given  a  cathartic.  Her  suffer- 
ing was  intolerable.  Every  thint^  that  had 
been  done  only  increased  her  dimculty.  I 
at  first  refused  to  prescribe  for  her  in  the 
absence  of  her  physician.  Of  this  she 
would  hear  nothing,  but  in  her  acute  suffer- 
ings implored  that  I  would  try  magnetism. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  of  any 
avail,  but  to  gratify  her  I  made  the  effort, 
and  to  my  utter  astonishment  found  that  her 
suflferin^s  began  to  abate,  and  in  less  than 
forty  minutes  she  was  perfectly  easy,  the 
arm,  that  was  before  immoveable  ana  sus- 
pended on  pillows,  became  flexible  and  the 
aboulder  could  be  rotated,  and  moved  in  any 
and  every  direction. 

At  the  time  I  entered  the  room  her  suffer- 
ings more  resembled  those  of  a  woman  in 
the  last  stage  of  labor  than  any  thing  to 
which  I  can  compare  them.  No\^  behold 
the  change !  In  less  than  one  hour  she  may 
be  said  to  have  been  cured;  for  her  pain 
never  returned,  and  as  soon  as  her  blister 
healed  she  was  attending  to  her  domestic 
duties! 

Another  case  has  since  occurred  under  my 
obeervation,  even  more  unaccountable  than 


the  one  above  related.  A  young  man  was 
suffering  under  partial  paralysis  of  the  right 
side,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  close  me 
eye  of  that  side,  nor  thrust  out  his  tongue, 
which,  was  turned  sideways :  there  was 
moreover,  great  loss  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  of  that  side.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Professor  Grimes,  the  young  man 
being  easily  magnetised,  I  put  him  into  the 
mesmeric  sleep ;  and  then,  in  that  situation, 
told  him  that  my  object  in  mesmerising  him 
at  that  time  was  to  entirely  remove  all  his^ 
paralysis.  I  assured  him  that  a  pjiss  from 
my  hand  over  the  affected  part  would  restore 
lost  motion;  and  that  as  soon  as  this  was 
done  he  would  perfectly  close  his  eye,  thrust 
out  his  tongue  straight,  and  have  all  his  na- 
tural motions  perfectly  restored.  In  shorty 
that  he  would,  by  this,  be  entirely  cured. — 
After  repeating  these  assurances  and  making 
a  few  passes  over  the  side  affected,  I  awoke 
him. 

I  then  told  him  in  a  grave  and  confident 
manner  that  my  object  in  putting  him  to 
sleep  was  to  cure  his  palsy,  and  ikat  I  had 
done  it.  "Now,"  said  I  "you  can  thurst  out 
your  tongue  straight ;  you  can  close  your 
eye,  and  do  all  other  acts  with  that  side  that 
you  ever  did."  He  then  made  the  effort  to 
close  the  eye,  and  thrust  out  the  tongue,  and 
to  my  utter  astonishment  every  enort  was 
successful.  In  short  he  was ^ well;  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  nothing  of  his  former 
difficulty  has  returned. 

I  know  that  for  a  man  to  relate  circum- 
stances  like  the  above,  is  as  much  as  hie  re- 
putation for  truth  is  worth ;  but  I  only  state 
what  I  do  know,  and  testify  what  1  have 
seen.  Below  I  give  you  the  names  of  both 
of  the  above  persons;  one  of  whom  is  now 
a  resident  of  your  city. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

J.  V,  COBB.  M.  D. 


Effects  of  tht  Rotary  Magnetic  Machine, 

St.  Andrews,  18th  Nov.,  1844. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  fulfilment  of  my  promise  to  report  to 
you  the  case  of  Comp.  Bronchitis,  lallud- 
ed  to  when  I  saw  you  last,  I  must  apolo- 
gise for  its  not  being  as  free  and  concise  as 
could  be  wished ;  as  in  the  pressure  of  pro- 
fessional business,  it  only  received  a  notice 
among  a  variety  of  other  cases. 

Mrs.  H ,  of  Orange  Co.  N.  Y.,  of 

middle  a^e,  bilious  temperament  and  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits,  last  winter,  suffered  from 
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a  severe  and  protracted  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchial  avenues,  ending  in  effu- 
sion of  the  chest,  (the  sequel  of  a  tedious 
labor,  with  profuse  uterine  hemorrhage,) 
from  which,  however,  she  recovered  tolera- 
ble well,  and  so  continued  until  August  past; 
at  which  time  pains  of  an  erratic  character 
appeared  about  the  shoulders  and  rieht  side; 
soon  followed  by  tenderness  in  the  left  pec- 
toral region,  and  some  quickness  of  breathing, 
loss  of  strength,  appetite,  and  a  dry  hacking 
cough,  which  annoyed  her  constantly — the 
dyspnoea  now  so  great,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  take  the  least  exercise;  and  at  one 
time  absolutely  threatened  suffocation. — 
Blisters,  expectorants,  alteratives.  Sac,  &c.,  I 
used  for  some  time  with  little  or  no  benefit; 
at  length,  I  caused  the  use  of  the  R.  M.  Ma- 
chine ,and  in  exploring  the  chest  found  l\ibei'' 
cula  of  the  lower  and  middle  lobes  of  the  left 
lung,  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  Bron- 
chia; (pulse  at  this  time  very  quick  and 
full.) 

The  instrument  was  now  used  daily  for 
three  weeks,  with  the  use  of  Naptha  as 
an  expectorant;  and  a  comp.  C.  gold  pill 
night  and  mominj^  as  a  deobstruent,  (if  you 
like  the  term.)  Ui  conjunction  and  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  tne  Machine,  rapid  improvement 
followed  from  the  first  week— -cough  lessen- 
ed— appetite  returned,  &c.,  &c.,  and  at  pres- 
ent is  in  the  enjoyment  of  very  good  hesdth, 
attending  to  her  domestic  duties,  (the  wid- 
owed mother  of  six  interesting  children.)  It 
may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state  that  in 
March  last  she  lost  her  husband  with  tuber- 
cular consumption,  and  she  had  come  to  the 
deliberate  conclusion  that  no  better  fate 
awaited  her;  considering  the  disease  as  con- 
tracted from  care  and  attention  given  to  her 
husband,  and  by  strone  entreaties  and  to  grat- 
ify friends,  was  she  done  prevailed  on  to 
accept  of  relief. 

A  Phtsician  of  Orange  Co. 


MAaiTETIO  SLEBP. 

A  much  greater  number  of  persons  can  be 
put  into  the  magnetic  or  mesmeric  sleep  un- 
der the  combined  influence  of  the  rotary 
magnetic  machine  and  the  magnetiser,  than 
by  the  common  method,  or  that  of  the  mag- 
netiser alone.  We  have  put  persons  into 
that  state  by  the  influence  of  the  machine 
alone. 

In  the  combined  operation  we  place  the 
positive  button  in  the  left  hand  of  the  person 
to  be  magnetised,  and  take  the  negative  but- 


ton in  our  left  hand,  and  then  take  with  the 
other  hand  the  right  hand  of  the  same  per- 
son, under  the  most  moderate  power  of  the 
instrument 

The  patient  is  then  requested  to  look  stea- 
dily at  some  small  object,  as  the  armature  of 
the  instrument,  as  long  as  the  eyes  can  be 
kept  open,  and  then  to  close  them  and  go  to 
sleep,  or  into  the  mesmeric  state. 

This  manner  of  magnetising,  like  every 
other,  should  be  practised,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  as  regards  time, 
place  and  seclusion,  and  should  be  repeated 
every  day  at  the  same  hour,  until  the  object 
is  effected. 

When  persons  or  patients  have  passed  into 
the  mesmeric  state,  they  should  be  treated  in 
the  most  mild  and  respectful  manner,  and  if 
they  show  symptoms  of  restlessness,  a  few 
passes  should  be  made  from  the  head,  along 
the  arms  to  the  feet,  which  will  quiet  thein» 
and  they  may  then  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
that  state  a  few  minutes  or  one  or  more 
hours,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  mag- 
netiser, when  they  may  be  aroused  In  a 
moment,  by  reversing  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine, or  by  the  reversed  passes,  or  paMes 
with  the  back  of  the  hands  over  the  lace  at 
light  angles  with  the  median  line. 

Patients  are  sometimes  clairvo3ranttlie  firat 
time  they  are  mesmerised,  but  not  generallj 
00 ;  they  will,  however,  tell  the  number  of 
times  it  will  be  necessary  to  mesmerise  them 
before  they  will  become  clairvojrant  They 
advance  in  light  and  knowledge  by  degnu 
in  the  mesmeric  or  somnicient  state.  There 
are  six  of  these  degrees,  and  six  sub-degrees 
or  steps  in  each  degree,  thus  making  thirty* 
six;  and  the  clearness  and  extent  of  their 
viuon,  as  well  as  of  their  intuitive  know- 
ledge, increases  as  they  advance  in  the  diffe- 
rent degrees.  There  are,  it  appears,  very 
few  who  advance  higher  than  the  third  de- 
gree, or  eighteen  steps.  A  few  are  raised  as 
high  as  the  fifth  degree,  but  these  are  the 
bounds  it  seems  they  cannot  or  do  not  pass 
with  impunity. 

These  recognized  degrees  are  described  as 
circles  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with 
steps  or  degrees  of  l^«e>  Vx^JsX  \\^  v\\v^  <.\s5i«» 


u 


Mafftieiic  l^eep. 


belween  (he  greater  degree?  oi  light  in  per- 
fect circles— the  spiral  being  continuous,  ant! 
tarmina'jng  in  a  disc  of  the  most  intense  light 
in  the  top  of  the  cone,  us  representedin  the 
engracing  below. 

The  light  is  represented  as  radiating  from 
the  disc  at  the  t(<]>,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cone, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  minimum  in 
the  first  degree  at  the  base,  and  increasing  in 
each  degree  as  they  riee  to  the  sixth,  where 


A  reversed  interior  arrangement  or  inverted 
cone,  is  also  described  by  clairvoyants,  cor- 
waponding  with  that  in  thecircnmference.aa 
seen  by  its  outlines  in  the  engraring — the 
great  degrees  of  both  being  interspersed  with 
njonis  or  apartments  oi  light,  which  are 
probably. reflections  connected  with  the  phre- 
nological utgans. 

The  firs!  great  degree  of  light  forming  the 
Inee  of  the  cone  first  described,  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  brain,  while  Ihe  sixth  degree 
ifl  mounted  on  its  summit 


Clairvoyants  have  the  power  or  {acuity  ol 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  great  dogreea 
or  circles  of  light,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  for 
the  purpose  of  encompassing  objects  situated 
at  great  disfances.and  enabling  them  to  see  and 
describe  wilh  great  accuracy  through  Ihe  aur- 
iding  Magnetic  medium,  especially  in  the 
ise  light  of  Ihe  higher  degreee. 
he  light  is  very  dim  in  the  litst  degreee, 
BO  in  the  second,  andal  amedinm  in  the 
tliird ;  in  which  degree  clairvoyants  see  and 
describe  very  well  under  favourable  circum- 
but  are  otherwise  subject  to  great 
their  descriptions,  as  well  as  in  the 
first  and  second  degrees. 

In  raising  clairvoyants  to  the  higher  de- 
grees, magnetisers  should  proceed  with  great 
caution.      They   should   first  inquire  about 
their  knowledge  of  the  degrees  in  the  somni- 
stale,  and  then  of  the  degree  ihey  are 
If  they  are  in  one  of  Ihe  lower  degreei, 
the  magnetiser  may  then  inquire  whether  ho 
L   raise  them  to  the  next  degree.     If  the 
iwer  is  in  the  afErmative,  he  may  proceed 
raise  ihera  by  the  exercise  of  his  will ;  but 
t  is  in  the  negative,  the  clairvoyants  will, 
inquiry,  tell  him  how  many  times  it  will 
be  necessary  lo  magnetise  them,  before  he 
raise  them   to    the    next   degree.     We 
have  great  doubts  of   Ihe  propriety  of  any 
attempt  to  raise  them  higher  than  the  fifth- 
degice,  even  with  the  most  perfect  prepara- 
tions for  it;  because  in  the  piesent  state  of 
our  knowledge  they  caiinol  be  raised  to  the 
sixth  degree  without   great   danger,  indeed, 
wilhout  the  peril  of  their  lives ;  and  there  is 
no  real  necessity  for  it,  as  the  light  is  intense 
enough  in  the  fifth  degree,  and  there  are  also 
sights  enough  that  may  be  seen  in  that  de- 
giee  lo   satisfy   the    cravings  of    Ihe   m'ost 
marvellous. 

The  phenomena  of  the  degrees  in  the  la- 
liyrintb  we  have  described,  as  seen  in  Ihe 
somnicient  state,  and  about  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  are  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  that  was  ever  presented 
lo  the  human  mind ;  yet  it  is  a  perfectly  sim- 
ple, and  beautiful  magnetic  arrangement,  re- 
sulting from  Ihe  operation  of  magnetising,  oi 
of  giving  a  new  and  eyetemalrc  mngneiic 
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fonn  to  the  brain — of  adding  an  artificial  to 
natural  organization,  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion of  die  great  pole  in  the  centre  of  the 
brain  (2)  is  reflected  upon  its  surface,  and 
from  thence  into  infinite  space. 

The  poles  of  all  the  other  organs  are  or- 
ganized in  a  similar  manner  as  seen  in  the 
somnicient  state ;  that  is,  they  are  organized 
with  circles  at  right  angles  with  their  radia- 
tions, like  those  seen  on  the  summit  of  the 
labyrinth,  and  some  clairvoyants  see  through 
those  of  the  stomach.  Besides  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  clairvoyants  on  the  organ- 
ization of  magnetic  poles,  it  is  found  on  a 
comparison  of  our  previous  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  that  their  descriptions  agree 
exactly,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends. 
We  were  well  acquainted  with  the  radia- 
tions, with  the  circles  at  right  angles  with 
them  —with  their  light,  and  with  their  spiral 
circles  and  inverted  cones;  and  could  not, 
therefore,  fail  to  recognize  in  these  descrip- 
tions, a  magnetic  organization. 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  magnetic 
phenomena,  however,  find  great  difficulty  in 
reconciling  with  their  preconceived  notions, 
the  possibility  of  persons  being  able  to  see, 
and  thereby  distinguish,  objects  through  any 
other  medium  than  that  of  external  light,  and 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  vision. 

The  idea  of  any  light,  except  that  which 
comes  from  external  objects  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  imphilosophical,  if  not  assump- 
tive of  the  supernatural,  although  an  easy 
and  palpable  demonstration  of  the  fact  is,  at 
all  times,  within  the  reach  of  the  most  scep- 
tical and  supercilious.  Let  the  doubter  and 
sneerer  simply  close  his  eye?,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude all  external  light,  retiring,  if  he  please, 
into  a  perfectly  dark  room  where  not  a  ray 
exists,  and  on  pressing  his  fingers  on  his 
eye-balls,  he  will  see,  without  that  mechan- 
ism of  the  eye  which  is  essential  to  external 
vision,  several  distinct  and  concentric  rings 
of  light,  around  a  central  point  of  still  great- 
er brilliancy.  And  thou^  he  be  afflicted 
with  blindness  towards  external  things,  this 
power  of  internal  vision  will  be  in  nowise 
impaired.  The  light  thus  seen  is  magnetic, 
being  elicited  from  the  two  poles  of  opposite 
deDomii]atr(7iis,  which  belong  to  the  crystal- 


line lens,  and  is  doubtless  of  the  same  char- 
acter  as  that  which  is  affirmed  by  clairvoy- 
ants to  exist  in  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  cer- 
vical glands,  the  kidneys  and  other  oiganSy 
and  by  which,  in  fact,  they  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  whole  magnetic  organization  of  the 
human  system.  With  the  intense  luminosi- 
ty of  the  magnetic  forces  when  in  atmos- 
pheric combustion,  every  one  is  familiar; 
and  we  have  now  furnished  an  example,  al 
least  equally  familiar,  in  which  this  lumino- 
sity is  Independent  of  atmosphere  as  it  is 
distinct  from  every  other  kind  of  light.  In 
short,  every  one  can  see  for  himself  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  light  that  is  beheld  by  clair- 
voyants in  the  mesmeric  state. 
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Surgical  Operation  under  the  ik- 
FLUENCE  OF  Magnetism. — ^Thc  cditor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  states  that  he  wit- 
ness^ on  the  25th  inst.  a  most  difficult 
purgical  operation,  performed  by  Professor 
Ackley,  assisted  by  Professors  Delaroater, 
Kirtland,  and  others  before  a  class  of  stu- 
dents at  the  Cleveland  Medical  College.  The 
patient  was  a  Dr.  Shriever,  Irom  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  quite  an  elderly  man.  It  was 
an  operation  for  tumor,  situated  under  the 
lower  jaw  and  partly  in  the  neck,  near  the 
right  ear.  [n  reference  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  operator,  the  Plain  Dealer  has  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"  We  happened  in  just  as  the  Professor 
was  putting  knife  to  the  skin.  He  made 
two  or  three  frightful  gashes,  seemingly  cut- 
ting the  throat,  and  not  a  muscle  of  the  old 
man  was  observed  to  move.  W  e  were  as- 
tonished, and  we  think  the  whole  medical 
class,  and  even  the  faculty  were  not  less  so 
than  ourself.  The  secret  was,  the  patient 
was  in  a  magnetic  sleep.  This  fact  of  course 
was  known  by  the  professors,  but  not  by  the 
spectators  ^nerally.  There  stood,  by  the 
bleeding  patient  (not  sufferer)  the  magnetieer, 
who,  witn  the  magic  of  Mesmer,  had  thrown 
his  subject  into  pleasant  dreams ;  and  now 
while  the  knife  of  the  bold  surgeori  was 
dashing  away  at  his  vitals,  and  dripping 
with  gore  at  his  throat,  he  could  say  to  the 
trembling  nerves,  "be  still,"  and  all  was 
quiet!  What  a  triumph  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter was  there !  The  will  of  the  maj^etiser 
striking  dumb  even  the  Uyu\%  laftNCv^-ws^ 
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heanl,  as  is  usual  from  the 

to  alarm  and  terrify  the  apecalui;  tul  he 

trent  quietly  on,  wilhoul  hasie,  and  cons«- 

Suenlly  with  belter  eHecl.  It  lasted  some 
fteen  minutes,  during  wbich  time  there  were 
^quenl  consul  tat  i on h  among  the  profe^ieDrs, 
-as  ii  proved  to  be  a  malignant  case.  It  cauecd 
K  frightful  wound  and  a  piorusion  of  blood. 
The  patient  was  removed  lo  another  room, 
still  uncoLiscious  of  pain  and  the  operation  : 
and  when  we  left  he  was  assuring  the  mag- 
Detisei  that  He  felt  qnile  happy. 


The  following  article,  from  the  Kewburgh 
Gazette  may  be  given  in  proof  of  the  practi- 
cal  application   of   Animal    Mae;netifm   in 
Vioiiy  important  and  painful  operations 
Mn.  Adams, 


folios 


ipoDilenI  Las  furnished  us  ivjih  the 
interesting  stalement  lourhing  the 


n  paperj 

that  Mj38  Martncau,  the  well-known  ao- 

thoress  has  been  highly  benefitted  of  tale  by 

mesmerism.      I  have  been  told  of  a  lettez 

from  her  to  a.  friend  in  Ibis  country,  in  which 

she  abundantly  con  firms  the  repoil.     She 

■    '  been  given  over  by  her  physicians,  who 

told  her  thai  medicine    could   aflord 

no  relief.     She  had  been  confined  for 

ly  months  to  her  chamber,  which  as  she 

;,  she  never  expected  to  quit,  "  unless  iit 

colEn."      She  had  been  unable  during 

lime  to  procure  even  an  hours  eleep, 

except  through  the  aid  of  laudanum.     The 

consequence  was,  that  both  her  mental  and 

physicai  powers  were  faslyieiding  to  a  paitt- 

ful,  and,  as  it  was  believed,  utterly  incurable 

lisease,    Al  length  it  occurred  to  her  to  try 

merism.     The  experiment  was  made  and 

as  successful.    Although  not  thrown  by 

ito  the  stale  of  trance  of  which  wc  hear 


beneftciaJ  effectn  of  Animal  Magnetism.  The 
operation  alludea  to  was  performed  on  Wed- 
nesday laet,  by  Dr.  Grant,  at  the  house  of 
David  Cromwell,  near  Canlerburj',  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons,  among  whom 
were  Drs.  Blackman  and  I'hinnev,  of  New- 
borgh,  who  are  ready  lo  vouch  lor  the  trutl 
of  the  facts  as  slated  by  our  correspondent. 
The  following  is  His  stalement. 

"  The  patient,  a  female  18  years  of  age, 
was  subjected  to  the  usual  mesmeric  "  pas- 
ses" by  Mr.  Adams  for  about  ten  minutea, 
'when  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  sleep. 
Dr.  Grant  then  proceeded  lo  cut  around  the 
gums  of  two  of  the  molar  tcelh  on  the  lower 

Ew,  and  to  eilract  Ihem  with  the  forceps. 
uring  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  the 
patient  manifested  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  pain.  She  was  allowed  to  remain  imdis- 
turbed  for  several  minuleB,  when  Dr.  G,  in- 
cised the  gums  around  two  of  the  mola: 
teeth  of  the  upper  Jaw.  During  the  extrac 
tion  of  The  third  looth,  which  from  severa 
causes,  was  attended  with  considerable  diffi 
cully,  there  was  a  slight  eonlraction  of  the 
limbs,  but  nol  the  least  disturbance  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face.  The  enpression  of  the 
countenance  remained  unaltered.  Dr.  Grant 
then  exiracted  the  fourth  and  last  tooth, 
which  had  largs  fangs,  whilst  the  patien 
remained  as  be^re,  to  all  appearance,  insen- 
Bible.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Adams  res- 
tored her  to  her  natural  condition,  and  she 
appeared  lo  be  totally  unaware  of  the  wholi 
liansaction  " 
We  may  add,  Ibe  patient  has  suHered 
^ 'be  ali^bleat  pain  or  inconvenience  from 
om  operation  aiaee  it  waa  performed.- 


On  its  termination  her  physicians  declared 
that  such  had  been  the  change  In  her  wbslfl 
nervous  system,  that  they  ventured  lo  enter- 
hopes  of  a  cure.     The  mesmeric   pro- 
was  conimued  at  rarious  intervals ;  and 
the   distinguished  patient  has   so   fat 
recovered  that,  from  not  being  able  lo  walk 


guage,  "  walk  three  miles  at  a  time  with  a 
relish."  "I  can  nol  be  thankful  enough,"  she 
says,  "  for  siuJi  a  resurrfdion,"  Miss  Mal- 
tineau,  as  all  who  know  her  will  admit,  is 
not  a  person  of  a  fanciful  or  imaginatin 
lemperament.  Her  case  will  probably  induce 
many  to  regard  with  more  respect  and  atten- 
tion a  science,  the  believers  in  which,  al- 
though Cuvier  and  La  Place  may  be  found 
among  the  number,  are  often  classed  with 
Mormons,  Millerites,  ami  other  lanatica. 
The  following  intimation,  from  the  London 
Literary  Gazette,  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  science  b  London,  is  perfecdy  applica- 
ble at  this  moment  to  New-York  ;  "  Mesmer- 
ism, which  has  rapidly  assumed  a  vigorous 
vitality,  and  the  reality  and  utility  of  whicll 
have,  despite  the  shallow  wit  of  unphilo- 
sophical  critics,  been  maintained  by  a  num- 
ber of  cautious  and  jiraclic-U  men,  is  for  the 
moment  retarded  in  its  prosresa  bi/  public  tx- 
kibitors  of  its  qflen  pain ftd  phenomena  ;  and 
hurried,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  maturitythat 
has  no  real  foundation  by  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers, whoi«  intellects  have  apparently 
never  been  trained  totheseverily  of  scientific 
investigation."  This  is  a  brief  bul  sensible 
view  of  the  whole  matter. — N.  Y.  Cnrrei.i^ 
(h*  Nat.  Intdfigencer.    Dk.  n\k,  1844. 
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Httention  to  a  substilute  for  both,  and  hava 
it,  succeeded  in  our  object.  We  hare 
substituted  a  spring  as  seeti  in  the  following 
figure,  which  vibrates  so  fast  as  to  make  the 
motions  of  the  forces  coni  nuouB 


We  gave  a  full  descriptiou  of  the  Savage 
Kotaiy  Magnetic  Machine,  represented  in  the 
above  engraving,  in  the  last,  or  October,  num- 
ber of  this  Journal,  with  its  great  superiority 
over  the  old  Bhocking-machines,  or  those 
that  were  made  for  giving  shocks  instead  of 
a  continuous  motion.  Many  physicJajis,  who 
were  using  the  old  machines,  have  become 
BO  -well  satisfied  of  the  great  advantages  o{ 
the  Savage  instrument  ae  to  lay  aside  the 
former  and  purchase  ihe  latter. 

It  was  the  great  importance  of  having  an 
iDslrument  as  perfect  aa  possible  for  niE^et- 
izing,  that  induced  us  to  direct  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Savage  Rotary  Magnetic  Ma- 
chines, in  which  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  them  superior  to  all  others ;  and  the 
Mle  of  more  than  200  of  ihem  to  physicians 
dtuing  the  last  six  months,  shows  how  much 
they  are  appreciated  by  those  of  the  profes- 
von  who  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
^m  in  BO  short  a  period. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  supe- 
^Oiity  of  thera  instruments,  practice  has 
shown  that  the  silver  conductor  to  the  ehafi 
of  the  armature,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
Telocity  of  the  latter,  will  wear  off  in  five 
91  six  months,  if  the  machine  be  kept  in 
constant  motion  every  day,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  replace  them;  and  as  a  gold- 
mitb  or  other  mechanic  may  not  always  be 
«t  h&ndlo  replace  them,orthearmataTe: 
shonU  require  repair,  we  hare  directed  our 


A  piece  of  brass  is  turned  in  a  conical  form, 
Ld  a  round  hole  turned  out  of  the  bojtom 
for  the  top  of  the  magnet  to  enter  the  eighth 
an  inch  where  it  is  soldered.  A  screw 
)le  is  then  made  on  the  top  of  the  cone, 
id  a  piece  of  watch  spring  fastened  on  to 
with  a  screw  as  seen  in  the  figure.  A 
piece  of  iron  is  turned  in  a  conical  form,  and 
a  hole  driUed  into  the  top  of  it,  and  fastened 
with  a  screw  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
spring  as  seen  in  ihe  figure.  A  hole  ia 
first  drilled  through  the  middle  of  the  spring 
a  silver  plate  of  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
square,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  spring,  and 
riveted  to  it,  for  the  brass  screw,  in  the  cap 
if  brass  that  crosses  the  spring,  to  rest  nptm 
The  brass  cap  is  soldered  on  to,  and  support- 
ed by,  two  strong  brass  pillars,  which  aie 
secured  in  a  steady  position  by  braaa  nuts 
screwed  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  pillars  under 
the  foundation  board.  The  end  of  the  cop- 
per wire  that  has  been  first  wound  around 
the  U  maanet,  is  then  soldered  to  the  biasa 
nut  that  holds  the  magnet  in  its  place — the 
other  arrangements  of  the  copper  wires  being 
the  same  as  in  the  Savage  inatrumenta — con- 
necting the  wire  which  conducts  the  force 
from  the  zinc  with  ttvt  \n%ub  -^^^lox  v^^ifc 
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same  side.  The  brass  screw  which  rests  on 
the  spring,  should  have  a  rounded  point,  and 
on  setting  the  machine  in  motion  should  be 
screwed  down  to  a  point  where  the  spring 
vibrates  in  the  most  steady  manner.  It 
makes  a  steady  and  not  unpleasant  humming 
sound,  with  variations  more  or  less  regular. 

The  only  difference  in  the  motions  of  the 
forces  from  these  machines  is  the  variations 
in  the  intensity  of  the  vibrating  instruments 
from  the  variations  in  the  motions  of  the 
forces  from  the  battery,  which  is  not  obser- 
ved in  the  rotary,  in  consepuence  of  the 
great  momentum  acquired  by  the  velocity  of 
its  armature.  These  variations  are  very 
frequent  and  often  very  great;  requiring 
great  caution  in  the  use  of  it,  especially  in 
magnetising  the  brain,  heart,  or  stomach. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  des- 
cription of  the  vibrating  machine,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  those  who  have  the 
Savage  Rotary  Machines  to  change  them  into 
this  form  if  they  should  choose  to  do  so, 
when  it  should  become  necessaryto  make  the 
repairs  we  have  mentioned,  as  the  change 
can  be  eajsily  made  by  any  goldsmith,  and 
with  a  trifling  expense,  as  they  have  the 
magnet  and  brass  cap,  &c.,  for  the  purpose. 

The  power  of  these  instruments  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  Rotary  instruments,  and 
they  are  made  of  the  same  sizes.  They  have 
both  more  power,  and  are  mtuJi  more  portable 
than  any  others  made  in  this  country. 

We  shall  continue  to  forward  these  ma- 
chines to  any  part  of  the  Union,  the  Cana- 
das  or  the  West  Indies,  according  to  order, 
at  the  low  prices  of  15,  18  and  20  dollars, 
according  to  the  size  and  style  in  which  they 
are  finished ;  the  vibrating  being  from  15 
to  18,  and  the  rotary  from  15  to  20  dollars, 
including  the  buttons  and  manual  for  mag- 
netising. Besides  the  improvement  in  the 
instruments,  we  have  directed  our  attention 
to  improvements  in  the  batteries  connected 
with  them,  but  they  have  not  resulted  in  any 
practical  importance.  The  size  of  the  bat- 
teries can  be  much  reduced,  but  it  involves 
the  necessity  of  the  use  of  strong  acids,  as 
the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  the  fumes  of  which 
BJv  alwajTB annoying,  and  even  dangerous. 
T^ere  are  besides  other  ohvioua  objections  to  I 


their  general  use,such  as  the  danger  in  carry- 
ing these  acids  every  day  from  place  to  place, 
which  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  the  common  batteries. 

Effects  of  the  Rotary  Magnetic  Machine, 

In  our  notice  of  the  effects  of  the  rotary 
magnetic  machine  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal,  we  mentioned  a  severe  case  of  bil- 
ious fever,  in  which  we  reduced  the  pain  in 
the  head,  back,  stomach,  intestines,  and  the 
paroxysms  of  fever,  with  the  machine,  in 
the  roost  prompt  manner,  and  we  have  been 
much  pleased  to  learn  from  physicians  of  this 
city,  and  from  the  country  that  they  have 
uniformly  obtained  the  same  and  very  similar 
results  from  the  action  of  the  machine  in 
the  same  disease. 

There  is  now,  as  we  have  before  suggested 
very  little  doubt  that  the  machine  wiU 
reduce  yellow  fever  in  the  same  prompt  man- 
ner, for  although  the  globules  of  the  blood 
are  found  to  be  more  or  less  broken  down  in 
this  disease,  or  demagnetised,  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  the  machine,  besides  restoring 
lost  motion  in  the  membranes,  magnetises 
the  blood  in  the  strongest  manner,  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  system.  We  besides 
suggested  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
numbers  of  this  Journal,  the  probability  of 
the  great  importance  of  these  machines  in 
the  treatment  of  tubercular  consumption,  and 
the  results  of  a  year's  trial,  of  the  instru- 
ments, in  a  great  number  of  cases,  has  shown 
that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  the  signs 
upon  which  these  suggestions  were  founded  ; 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases- 
of  both  sexes,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, have  been  magnetised  in  our  rooms 
during  this  period,  and  of  this  number  nine 
only  have  died,  and  of  the  few  of  the  above 
number  we  are  now  magnetising  not  more 
than  two  will  be  lost.  These  results  are 
so  extraordinary  as  hardly  to  admit  of  belief 
among  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  effects  of  these  machines.  They  will 
very  naturally  suspect  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  or 
genuineness  of  the  cases;  yet  there  is  no- 
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thing  more  certain,  than  that  they  were  all 
true  cases  of  tubercular  consumption ;  for 
the  manner  of  our  diagnosis  does  not  admit 
of  a  mistake  in  any  case.  There  was  not 
among  these  a  solitary  case  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis ;  for  we  distinguish  these  cases  with 
the  same  certainty  we  do  the  above  cases, 
and  reduce  them  with  the  aid  of  the  ma- 
chines in  about  the  Fame  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cases.  Other  physicians  of  this 
city  have  obtained  with  the  instrument?  simi- 
lar results  in  such  cases. 

The  reader,  we  hope,  is  now  prepared  for 
what  has  appeared  to  us  more  extraordinary 
results  from  the  action  of  these  machines, 
one  of  which  at  least  we  are  sure  we  could 
not  have  believed  without  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, and  thai  is  a  case  of  loxation  inwards 
of  the  right  hip  joint,  set  on  the  third  trial 
by  the  action  of  the  machine  alone.  The  hip 
had  been  out  of  joint  three  or  four  years,  and 
the  1^  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than 
that  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  this  case  the  positive  button  of  one  of 
our  largest  machines  was  placed  in  the  groin 
while  the  negative  one  was  moved  over  and 
around  the  hip  or  gluteal  muscles,  when  the 
head  of  the  femor  went  into  its  place  with 
a  loud  snapping  sound.  Such  is  the  power 
and  such  are  ^the  astonishing  effects  of  the 
machine. 

Among  other  interesting  effects  of  the  ma- 
chines not  before  noticed  in  this  work,  is  the 
case  of  two  laige  carbuncles  over  the  right 
side  of  the  lumber  vertebrs  of  a  gentleman 
aged  70  years,  which  were  reduced  by  the 
usual  means  with  the  aid  of  the  action  of 
the  machine.  The  age  and  feeble  state  of 
the  patient's  health,  with  the  laige  and  ex- 
tensive swelling  around  the  carbuncles  indi- 
cated a  fatal  case.  The  swelling,  with  the 
livid  and  scarlet  color  of  the  skin  was,  how- 
ever, reduced  in  the  most  marked  manner  by 
eveiy  application  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
disease  subdued  in  a  few  days. 

Bed-sores,  gleets,  gonorrhoeas,  and  chan- 
cres are  now  also  subdued  with  great  facility 
by  physicians  of  this  city  with  the  action  of 
the  machine. 


MAONETIO  SURVEY. 


In  the  Montreal  Herald  we  find  the  follow- 
ing interesting  letter  on  a  recent  magnetic 
survey : 

**  As  a  brief  notice  of  the  route  pursued 
by  Lieut.  Lefroy,  in  his  late  scientific  exhibi- 
tion to  the  far  North  West,  together  with  one 
or  two  novel  facts,  brought  to  light  by  him 
while  engaged  in  that  quarter,  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  requesting  the  favor  of 
you  to  give  the  following  outline  of  them  a 
place  iu  your  valuable  columns.    But,  be* 
fore  proceeding  farther,  it  may  not  be  unne- 
cessary to  premise,  that  the  Koyal  Society 
having  determined  on  making  a  number  of 
magnetic  observations,  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  selected  Mr.  Lefroy  for  that  service, 
as  he  had  already  proved  himself  eminently 
qnalified  for  it,  by  discharging  so  success- 
fully the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  on 
a  similar  mission  to  St.  Helena,  where  an 
observatory,  of   which  he  was  placed  in 
charge,  was  established  for  the  like  scientific 
purpose.    Lieut.  Lefroy,  with  his  assistant, 
left  Montreal,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1843,  and 
followed  the  usual  canoe  route  to  the  interi- 
or, in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  his 
mission,  he  visited  York  Factory  in  Hudson's 
Bay,  Norway  House,  Red  River  Settlement, 
Cumberland  House,  Isle  a  la  Crosse,  the 
great  Methey  Portage,  so  graphically  des- 
cribed both  by  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Sir 
George  Beck,  and  reached  Lake  Athabasca 
in  the  following  September.    Having  re- 
mained at  the  latter  station  for  the  space  of 
live  months,  he  sat  out  on  the  ice  for  Mack- 
enzie's River,  on  which  he  travelled  to  the 
verge  of  the  Arctic  Circle.     Retracing  his 
steps  to  l^ke  Athabasca,  he  descendel  the 
Peace  River  to  Dunvegan,  whence  he  crossed 
overland  to  Edmonton  on  the  Saskutchewan, 
which  river  he  descended,  and  traversed  the 
north  west  end  of  Lake  Winnepeg  to  Nor- 
way House,  where  he  arrived  in  the  early 
part  of  September  last.    The  necessary  ar- 
rangement for  his  journey  to  Canada  being 
completed,  he  embarked  at  this  place  in  a 
canoe  manned  by  six  men,  and  after  a  tedious 
and  boisterous  passage  in   his  frail  bark, 
reached  Penetanguishene  on  the  14th  of  last 
month,  having  oeen  absent  about  twenty 
months,  and  having  thus  completed  a  chain 
of  roagnetical  observations,  which  includes 
many  miles  of  countiy,  and  which  will  add 
msterially  to  our  knowledge  of  a  very  im- 
portant and  interesting  branch  of  the  Physique 
du  Globe.    Conformably  to  his  instructions, 
Mr.  Lefroy  devoted  a  portion  of  every  dajr 
to  maguetical  observations,  having  for  their 
object  to  ascertain  u^vl  ^  ^^»X  ^j^aac^sKx  ^^ 
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determinate  stations,  the  physical  facts  as  to 
the  present  distribution  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism over  this  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  more  particularly,  the  region  of  the 
greatest  magnetic  energy  or  intensity ;  since 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  region,  the  pole 
or  focus  of  greatest  attraction,  is  far  from 
coinciding  with  the  pole  of  vertical  dip,  dis- 
covered m  1831,  by  Commander  (now  Sir 
James)  Ross ;  and  appears,  we  understand, 
to  exist  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  winter  of  1 843 
and  1844  was  comparatively  mild,  the  severe 
cold  weather  lasting  but  a  short  period ;  its 
lowest  degree  at  Lake  Athabasca  was  46  de- 
grees below  Zero,  Fahrenheit.  Here  a  small 
observatory  was  erected,  and  many  curious 
and  interesting  facts,  relative  to  the  influence 
of  the  aurora  upon  magnetic  needles  were 
displayed,  and  these  observations  we  are 
informed,  throw  light  upon  that  beattif ul  and 
little  understood  phenomenon,  and  its  close 
connection  with  the  agency  which  produces 
the  effect  of  terrestial  magnetism. — JV.  Y. 
Herald,  Dec,  16. 


Mr.  Sunderland. 

The  experiments  performed  by  this  gentle- 
man at  hjs  last  two  lectures  in  this  city,  were 
€0  very  extraordinary,  so  every  way  unlike 
any  thing  we  ever  neard  of  before,  and  so 
very  like  the  tales  of  the  fairies,  or  the  won- 
ders of  the  Arabian  Nights,  that  we  frankly 
confess  our  inability  to  believe  what  we  saw 
\?ith  our  own  eyes,  but  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  lecturer,  and  those  of  our  citizens 
upon  whom  the  experiments  were  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  Sunderland  had,  previously,  informed 
his  audience,  that,  on  Friday  evening  he 
would  give  a  novel  exhibition  of  that  power 
which  tie  denominates  Pathetism,  by  causing 
a  number  of  the  audience  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  somnambulism,  before  he,  Mr.  S.  came 
into  the  Hall.  Accordingly,  the  place  was 
\rell  filled  with  an  anxious  multitude,  some 
time  before  half  past  six,  waiting  to  witness 
results  performed  on  the  human  mind  so 
45trange  and  unaccountable.  And  sure  enough, 
some  considerable  time  before  Mr.  S.  came 
in,  one  after  another  was  seen  to  arise,  and 
slowly  approach  the  platform,  and  two  gen- 
tlemen  and  one  lady  were  seated  upon  it, 
besides  a  number  of  other  cases,  of  persons 
in  whom  the  sleep  was  equally  profound, 
but  who  did  not  leave  their  seats  m  the  audi- 
ence till  some  minutes  after  Mr.  S.  had  ar- 
rived. 

Oa  Saturday  evening,  Mr.   S.  reversed 

■somewhat  the  order  of  proceeding,  by  actu- 

^fy"  inducing  some  eight  or  ten  cases  of  som- 


nambulism even  before  the  persons  on  whom . 
the  influence  was  exerted,  had  reached  the 
Hall  I  The  lecturer  arrived  a  few  miautes 
after  six,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  platform  as 
usual ;  and  such  was  the  great  desire  of  the 
large  audience  who  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  approach  of  the  sleep-walkers,  that  con- 
siderable commotion  ensued.  At  about  haJf- 
past  six,  a  young  lady  was  seen  entering  the 
Hall  with  her  eyes  fast  closed,  the  hands  ex- 
tended ;  and  with  a  slow  and  somewhat  un- 
natural step,  she  approached  the  place  where 
Mr.  S.  was  standing,  and  was  seated  upon 
the  platform.  Next  came  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
R.,  and  then  another,  Mr.  D.,  with  the  eyes 
closed,  somewhat  awkwardly  making  their 
way  up  the  aisle  to  the  lecturer,  who  seated 
them  upon  the  platform.  Soon  after,  there 
came  two  more  ladies,  until  there  were  eight 
seated  upon  the  rostrum,  with  as  many 
more  asleep,  promiscuously  seated  in  the 
audience. 

After  the  statement  of  a  few  facts,  show- 
ing the  utter  falsity  of  the  old  theories  known 
under  the  terms  of  "  Mesmerism,"  or  "  Neu- 
rology," and,  proving  that  these  results  were 
not  produced  by  any  fluid  magnetic  or  ner- 
vous, he  proceeded  to  the  developement  of  a 
series  of  most  curious  and  extraordinary 
phenomena.  The  patients  were  first  thrown 
into  a  state  of  ecstacy,  and  with  their  hands 
clasped  and  elevated  as  in  a  state  of  devotion, 
they  manifested  in  their  countenances  and 
conversation,  a  state  of  mental  tranquility 
almost  superhuman.  While  in  this  state, 
Mr.  Sunderland  drew  from  them  some  pieces 
of  music  which  were  most  beautifully  per- 
formed. Next  they  were  transferred  mto 
what  they  conceived  to  be  enravishmg  fields 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  now  commenced  a 
most  diverting  scene,  for  each  patient  made 
motions  as  if  actually  gathering  flowers* 
grapes  from  vines,  and  peaches  from  the 
trees,  which  they  seemed  to  taste  and  eat 
with  the  greatest  imaginable  delight. 

"  Come,"  said  the  lecturer,  **  go  with  me 
in  another  direction,"  when,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, they  began  to  describe  every  variety 
oi  wild  animals.  Among  them  was  discov- 
ered an  elephant,  and  a  jide  on  his  back 
having  been  proposed,  they  went  through 
with  the  motions  of  mounting  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  expressions  of  iear,  the  agitation 
and  tossing  about  seemed  reality  to  the  life ; 
till,  in  a  few  minutes,  as  if  the  huge  animal 
had  actually  stumbled  and  fallen,  and  the 
patients  were  thrown  upon  the  floor,  with 
cries  of  fear,  and  complaints  of  broken  bones 
which  it  took  the  operatoi  sometime  to  res- 
tore. 

Other  interesting  results  followed,  which 
\weie\A^\Ay  ^txiying  to  the  audience,  espe- 
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dally  in  view  of  the  facts  referred  to  by  Mr. 
S.,  that  neither  of  these  patients  had  ever 
been  mannipulated  in  the  usual  way,  the 
sleep  having  been  induced  for  the  tirst  time 
by  his  new  process  of  operating,  and  they 
had  never  been  operated  upon  together,  in 
that  manner  before.  And  what  was  still 
more  interesting  to  the  audience,  and  those 
who  wished  to  understand  the  practical  ben- 
efits of  Pathetism,  Mr.  S.  pointed  out  a  num- 
ber of  them  who  had  been  most  remarkably 
relieved  or  cured  of  some  nervous  or  chronic 
disease.  One,  a  Mr.  A  ,  had  been  cured  of 
St.  Vitus'  dance.  Mr  H.  had  been  cured  of 
nervous  sick-headache ;  and  a  third  was  a 
case  of  araaurasis.  The  lady  had  been  al- 
most blind,  and  utterly  unable  to  see,  or  n  ad 
without  glasses;  but  since  she  first  attended 
these  lectures,  she  has  thrown  aside  her 
specs,  and  has  been  able  to  see  as  well  as 
ever  before ;  and  the  lecturer  pleasantly  re- 
marked, that,  had  he  only  oeen  known, 
heretofore,  as  a  good  Catholic,  or  Mormon, 
cures  like  those  he  had  performed  in  these 
and  many  other  similBr  cases,  mieht  have 
passed  for  miracles,  and  entitled  him  to  a 
place  among  the  *<  Saints"  of  the  Polish  Cal- 
ander,  or  made  him  the  successful  rival  of 
the  Mormon  Prophet. 

Providence  Gazette. 

-^Dec.  17. 


*  * 
* 


Pretended  Dieoorerlee  in  Animal  Me^etism. 
Duly  impressed  with  the  deep  and  extend- 
ed interest  which  the  subject  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism has  created  in  the  public  mind,  and 
the  ardent  curiosity  and  attention  which 
every  new  fact  connected  with  it  is  sure  to 
command,  several  writers  have  flattered 
themselves  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  ad- 
vance a  claim,  however  shallow  and  assump- 
tire,  to  some  peculiar  originality  in  the  sci- 
ence, in  order  to  become  distinguished  as 
immense  magnetical  philosophers.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  a  Dr.  James  Braid  of  Man- 
chester in  England,  discovering  that  Animal 
Magnetism  ought  no  longer  to  be  known 
under  that  name,  but  be  called  Hypnotii^n, 
or  Hypo-tism ;  and  he  therefore  introduces 
new  terms  for  all  the  principles  and  proces- 
ses involved.  Thus  a  person  can  be  no 
more  magnetised,  but  must  be  hypnotised, 
&c.,  and  he  then  favors  us  with  the  whole 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Neuryp- 
noiogy  I  This  philosopher's  production  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1843,  in  12mo. 


The  Rev.  La  Roy  Sunderland  discovered, 
in  this  country,  and  nearly  contemporane- 
ously with  Mr.  Braid,  that  Animal  Magnet- 
ism should  1)e  called  Pathetism,  because,  as 
he  supposes,  it  depends  altogether  upon 
sympathy.  The  word  sympathy,  however, 
not  being  fine  enough  for  such  a  discovery, 
and  as  it  might  induce  a  number  of  common 
people  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  laws 
of  sympathy,  he  discards  it  for  the  word 
Pathetism,  which  of  course  stops  all  further 
investigation,  and  leaves  every  body  perfect- 
ly satisfied.  He  consequently  uses  the  word 
Pathetising  for  Magnetising,  &c.,  and  his 
work  was  published  in  New  York  in  1843, 
in  12mo. 

Next,  and  quite  recently,  we  have  Pro- 
fessor J.  Stanley  Grimes,  coming  out  in  a 
volume  of  350  pages,  to  show  that  Animal 
Magnetism  should  be  re-baptized,  and  ever 
known  hereafter,  under  the  name  of  Ethero* 
logy,  Etherium,  or  Etheropathy,  but  which 
of  these  three  terms  he  decidedly  prefers  he 
leaves  rather  dubious,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  see  some 
other  new  philosopher  reject  them  altogether 
for  one  of  his  own  invention  or  sponsorship. 
Prof.  Grunes's  Etherology  has  been  publish- 
ed in  this  city  within  a  few  weeks,  and  bears 
the  confidently  anticipatory  date  of  1845. 

Of  the  character  and  capacity  of  this 
work  as  a  philosophical  treatise,  a  pretty  ad- 
equate idea  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing brief  specimen  which  constitutes  the  au- 
thor's first  grand  postulate,  and  to  which  he 
is  so  much  attached  that  he  copies  it  on  his 
title-page : 

**  All  the  known  phenomena  of  the  Uni- 
verse may  be  referred  to  three  general  prin- 
ciples, viz:  matter,  motion,  and  conscious' 
ness.  Everything  that  we  know  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  one  or  all  of  these  three." 

Previous  philosophers  had  held  the  doe- 
trine  that  motton  (for  instance)  was  an  tffett 
of  forces,  instead  of  being  a  primary  princi- 
ple, and  that  the  forms  and  modifications  of 
matter  were  results  of  the  motion  thus  pro- 
duced.   But  n'importe. 

The  only  other  highly  original  feature  ol 
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is  to  be  found  under  the  title  of  «*Creden8ive- 
ness"  a  new  tenn,  we  presume,  for  the  old 
phrenological  organ  of  marvellousnes.  In 
connection  with  this  new  piece  ^of  nomen- 
clature, the  author  expatiates  with  no  little 
complacency  upon  the  extraordinary  efficacy 
of  ASSERTION,  as  a  branch  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism— we  beg  his  pardon — Etherology; 
and  his  whole  work  may  be  adopted  as  an 
evidence  of  his  unbounded  confidence  in  this 
potent  agency.  In  fact,  he  wields  it  like  the 
rod  of  Aaron  through  his  whole  controversy 
with  other  magicians,  and  causes  it  to  swal- 
low up  the  whole  of  theirs  with  the  utmost 
feuulity.  With  this  weapon  only  he  defeats 
Buchanan,  Caldwell,  Braid,  Sunderland, 
Fowler,  £lliotson,  and  all  others  while  he  re 
mains  invincible. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  each  and  all  of 
these  writers  upon  Animal  Magnetism  whom 
we  have  here  mentioned  have  many  merits, 
both  as  writers  and  investigators,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  regard  of  all  lovers  of  science 
for  the  zeal  and  dilligence  with  which  they 
have  pursued  their  labors.  We  merely  pro- 
test against  their  childish  exploits  in  setting 
up  ideal  distinctions  where  there  are  no  real 
differences,  as  if  they  felt  that  this  was  the 
only  way  of  becoming  distinguished  above 
other  men  from  whom  they  do  not  otherwise 
differ. 


Colon  Strangulated  hj  the  Meeo-oolon. 


By  Giiman  Davis,  M-  D.,  Portland,  Me. 

CoimnmnicaUdfor  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journal. 

On  the  13th  Oct.  1843,  was  called  to  An- 
son Robinson,  Eaq^.  aet.  26 ,  merchant.  I 
found  him  complaining  of  violent  pain,  not 
constant,  but  paroxysmal,  and  referred  to 
the  epigastrium.  There  was  no  tenderness 
on  pressure  over  any  portion  of  the  abdo- 
minal surface,  no  thirst,  and  the  pulse  not 
accelerated ;  the  bowels  constipated,  and  had 
been  so  for  some  time.  The  most  remark- 
able symptom  was  a  tonic  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  On  applying  the  hand 
to  the  abdomen,  the  muscles  were  felt  to  be 
literally  as  firm  as  board,  in  a  perfect  tonic 
Bpasm,  and  yielding  to  no  pressure.  Co- 
locyntii,  calomel  byoscvamaa  were  dven 
intemalljr,  conjoined. with  morphia.  a,im  re- 


peated injections.  After  three  days  the 
symptoms  yielded,  but  there  was  pain,  and! 
rigidity  of  the  recti  and  other  muscles  re- 
maining for  several  days.  The  relief  began 
am  soon  as  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels 
was  produced. 

On  the  eveninff  of  the  5th  of  May,  1844, 
I  was  again  called  to  see  Mr.  Robinson. — 
He  had  enjoyed  moderate  health  in  the  in- 
terval since  I  had  last  attended  him,  but  had 
been  troubled  by  constinated  bowels.  Du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  tlie  time,  he  was  ob- 
served to  place  his  hand  frequently  during 
the  day,  on  the  hypogastrium,  as  if  in  pain» 
and  during  the  last  week  had  repeatedly 
said  to  a  member  of  the  family,  that  he 
could  obtain  no  evacuation  from  his  bowele. 
There  was  a  very  small  discharge,  however, 
two  da)rs  previous  to  my  visit.  I  found 
him  complaining  of  great  pain,  as  in  the 
previous  attack,  but  with  much  less  of  the 
muscular  rigidity;  the  pain,  as  before, 
coming  on  in  paroxysms.  There  was  now 
superseded  to  the  previous  symptoms,  con- 
stant vomiting,  the  smallest  quantity  of  food 
being  instantly  rejected,  and  the  effort  of 
vomiting  increasing  the  pain.  There  was 
no  thirst,  no  pain  caused  by  the  firmest 
pressure  on  the  epieastrium  or  other  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  and  me  pulse  not  perceptibly 
accelerated.  His  pain  he  referred  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, placing  his  hand  directly  below 
me  sternum,  and  repeatedly  said  there  "was 
a  stoppage  there,"  and  that  "he  should  fed 
better  ifne  could  only  have  an  evacuation 
from  his  bowels."  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  hernia.  There  was  a  remarkable 
restlessness  and  nervous  agitation,  as  much 
as  I  ever  before  saw. 

The  same  medicines  were  given  as  before 
— calomel,  colocynth,  hyoscyamus,  morphia, 
and  injections.  Between  11  and  12  o'clock 
that  night,  there  was  a  slight  alvine  evacua- 
tion, but  it  afforded  no  relief.  Hot  fomenta- 
tions with  hops  enclosed  in  flannel  ba^ 
were  kept  constantly  applied.  The  morphia 
afforded  slight  temporary  relief.  There  was 
no  vomiting  of  faculent  matter  at  any  time. 

He  remained  in  this  state  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  during  which  I  visited  him  four 
times  a  day.  On  Tuesday  night,  at  11 
o'clock,  I  visited  him,  and  the  symptoms 
had  not  changed ;  still  no  tenderness  and  no 
apparent  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  though  I 
examined  carefully  and  often,  and  with  sur- 
prise. It  was  evident  there  was  some  inter- 
nal strangulation,  and  that  it  must  end 
fatally.  On  Wednesday,  at  my  morning 
visit,  I  found  a  great  change — a  Hippocratic 
face,  the  pain  much  less,  and  the  pulse  be- 
tween 130  and  140,  and  so  feeble  as  to  yield 
i.lo  iht  ell^htest  pressure.     He  was  also 
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thirsty  now,  but  the  smallest  quantity  of 
fluid  was  rejected  generally,  though  he  had 
swallowed  and  retained  a  very  little  broth. 
There  was  extreme  restlessness  and  jacita- 
tion,  the  patient  going  repeatedly  from  one 
room  and  one  bed  to  another. 

He  remained  in  this  state  till  evening :  the 
extremities  then  became  cold,  but  he  hnger- 
ed  till  the  next  day  (Thursday)  and  died  at 
12  o'clock,  noon.  For  hours  before  death 
the  limbs  were  icy  cold,  and  no  pulse,  and 
the  most  incessant  restlessness,  the  poor 
sufferer  rising  up  in  bed  with  a  look  of  inde- 
scribable anguish,  and  then  falling  back 
faint  and  apparently  dying.  I  remained 
with  him  from  Wednesday  noon  through 
the  night,  and  until  his  death,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  Thursday, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 

On  the  following  morning  I  opened  the 
body.  The  stomach  was  empty,  with  con- 
siderable ecchymosis ;  the  gall-bladder  fully 
distended  with  dark  bile ;  the  intestines  filled 
with  gas,  and  a  little  fluid  fcecal  matter.  In 
the  hypo^astrium  appeared  a  large  knuckle 
of  intestine,  of  a  deejg  port-wine  color.  I 
removed  the  whole  with  great  care,  and 
found  this  knuckle  to  be  composed  of  thir- 
teen inches  of  the  colon,  strangulated  in  an 
aperture  of  the  meso-colon,  the  aperture  be- 
ing about  the  size  of  an  American  quarter 
of  a  dollar.  From  the  stran^lated  part  of 
the  colon  to  its  termination  m  the  anus,  it 
measured  four  feet,  I  need  not  add  that  Uie 
portion  included  in  the  aperture  was  in  a 
complete  state  of  mortification.  The  aper- 
ture was  round  and  with  even  edges,  with 
no  appearance  that  could  lead  to  any  rea- 
sonable conjecture  as  to  its  formation ;  nor 
could  I  learn  that  the  patient  had  ever  had 
any  severe  fall  or  blow  upon  the  abdomen. 

I  know  of  no  similar  case.  In  the  two 
cases  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  me- 
senteric and  meso-colic  hernia,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  work  on  Hernia,  the  bowel 
vras  contained  in  a  sac  formed  by  the  intes- 
tine protruding  itself  through  one  layer  of 
the  peritoneum  forming  the  mesentery,  sep- 
arating the  two  layers,  anl  remaining  enclo- 
sed between  them.  In  this  case  the  aperture 
was  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  me- 
so-colon, and  through  this  thirteen  inches  of 
the  colon  had  passed  and  become  stran&:ula- 
ted. 


ished  the  mathematicians,  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  with  the  rapidity,  accuracy  and 
mystery  with  which  he  conducted  the  most 
elaborate  arithmeticial  calculations,  all  at 
once,  equally  to  the  surprise  of  himself  as 
well  as  every  body  else,  he  actually  lost  the 
faculty  of  doing  wonders  in  figures.  No 
effort  on  his  part  was  successful  in  recover- 
ing a  power  that  made  his  name  ring  over 
the  world  as  an  eighth  wonder. 

Another  calculating  boy>  by  the  name  of 
SafTord,  now  only  eight  years  of  age,  says 
the  Vermont  Journal,  has  been  discovered 
in  Vermont,  who  will  give  the  product  of 
four  figures  by  four,  performing  the  opera- 
tion mentally  nearly  as  quick  as  one  can  do 
it  with  pen  and  paper.  He  has  also  multi- 
plied five  places  of  figures  by  five,  which 
was  the  extent  of  Zera  Colburn's  power  in 
his  best  days.  He  will  extract  the  square 
and  cube  roots  of  numbers  extendii^  to 
nine  or  ten  places,  performing  the  operation 
quite  rapidly  in  his  head.  The  division  of 
numbers  into  their  factors  is  a  favorite 
amusement  with  him.  Give  him  the  age  of 
a  person,  and  he  will  give  the  number  of 
seconds  correctly. 

How  can  the  doctrines  of  the  phrenolo- 
gist be  called  in  question,  with  such  sustain- 
ing proofs  of  their  truth,  as  are  presented  in 
this  and  many  other  analogous  cases? — 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 


Organ  of  Calcnlation. 
Vermont  has  furnished  two  or  three  boys, 
within  the  last  twenty  five  years,  whose 
sagacity  for  arithmetical  pursuits  was  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  The  autobiography 
of  the  fax-fame.]  Zera  Colbum  is  fanuliar  to 
the  public.    After  having  positively  aston- 


Valne  of  Homoopathic  Practice. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  this  city  Dr.  F. 
Vanderberg  brought  an  action  against  T.  E. 
Beckman,  to  recover  $427  for  two  profes- 
sional visits  from  New- York  to  Hudson, 
and  nine  visits  from  Rhinebeck  to  Hudson, 
to  attend  Miss  Elizabeth  Beckman,  ill  with* 
consumption,  who  died  in  Dec,  1842.  "Dr. 
V.'s  treatment  was  of  the  homoeopathic  de- 
scription, and  it  is  contended,  in  defence  to 
the  charge,  that  such  is  a  species  of  quack- 
ery, and  unskilful :  also  that  the  charge  is 
too  high.  In  relation  to  the  homoeopathic 
treatment,  sevesal  eminent  physicians,  viz: 
Drs.  Buel,  Frasy,  Manly,  Stevens,  Green- 
ouj^h,  Cheesman  and  Beck,  declared  their 
belief  that  the  system  is  a  species  of  quack- 
ery. One  of  the  gentlemen  said  it  was  an 
attempt  to  cure  one  disease  by  creating  an- 
other of  the  same  kind.  Dr.  Manly  said  his 
opinion  of  it  could  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
It  is  delusion  on  the  pirt  of  the  public  and 
knavery  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.-— 
These  gentlemen  stated  that  they  had  not 
examined  the  theory,  as  they  thought  it  too 
absurd  to  give  it  attention.  On  the  other 
hand,  Drs.  Cooke,  McVickar,  Curtis  and 
Peck,  stated  thatlhft^  V^^VsX^  viass^ssn^V^^ 
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tlieoiy,  aiM)  were  decidedly  in  ile  favor.  lis 
principle  is  to  treat  '  like  with  like."  Thai 
js,  to  administeT  heat  for  a  fever,  &c.  vhiJe 
the  allopathic,  or  old  svatem,  was  the  le- 
verse.  It  waa  shown  that  the  young  lady 
whom  Dr.  V.  waa  called  upon  to  attend  wns 
seized  with  a  vomiting  of  blood.  Di 
Cooke  was  her  physician,  and  the  service 
of  Dt.  V.  were  requested  by  her  father, 
knowing  that  his  mode  of  treatment  was  on 
the  principle  of  homuopalhy.  She  whs 
taken  afterwards  with  a  second  attack  of 
t  for. 
■  first, 
s  said,  that  he  could  do  her  no  good.  It 
was  remarked  by  the  physician  who  gave 
testimony,  that  consumption,  when  once-. 
seated,  can  never  be  cured,  although  life  may 
b«  prolonged  by  care  and  medicine.  It  wa^ 
shown  that  Dr.  V's  practice,  under  the  old 
syatem,  was  large." 

He  court  charged  thai  Dr.  V.  having 
shown  himself  a  regularly  licensed  phyei- 
eiaji,  he  is  entitled  to  pay  for  hie  services, 
nnless  it  can  be  shown  by  defendant  that  he 
exhibited  ignoTuic«  or  want  of  ekill.  On 
that  point,  and  also  as  to  the  compensation 
asked  for,  the  Jury  must  decide  from  the 
evidence.     Verdict  for  plaintiff,  $325. 
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It  is  of  great  importance  for  prescribere 
to  remember  that  the  addition  of 
either  as  carbonate  or  spiritus 
aromaticuB,  to  mixtures  containing  tincture 
of  opium  or  any  salt  of  morphia,  will  after 
some  time,  say  twenty-foui  houia.  precipi- 
tate the  morpnia  in  a  crystalline  form;  so 
that  if  a  mixture  ie  made  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore it  ie  taken,  the  patient  may  get  several 
^doses  of  morphia  concentrated  in  llie  last 
portion  left  in  the  bottle,  and  fatal  consc- 

Siences  mav  be  produced.  The  presence  of 
cohol  will  prevent  the  precipitation. — 
CKemitai  Gazette. 

Uadliwl    MiiatUur. 

There  was  some  alarm  in  regard  to  the 
Bf>peaiance  of  small-pox,  lately,  bothatHan- 
ovor  N.  H.,  and  near  New  PreHton,  Conn.^ 
The  Visiting  Physician  of  the  Michigan 
Penitentiary,  located  at  Jackson,  receives  of 
the  State  seventy-five  cents  for  each  visii, 
and  one  dollar  when  he  prescribes  for  two 
patients.  Yellow  fever  was  raging  fearful- 
ly, at  thelast  accounts,  at  Metaraoraa,  Texas. 

The  American  Consul  and  many  others 
bad  died  with  it.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
cases  of  small-pox  recently  occurred  amon^ 
the  panpers  in  the  Almshouse  in  Saratoga 
Co,  JV.  r.     Two  oi  them  only  proved  fatal. 


J.  J.  Paulding,  M.  D.  will  sail  from  Boston 
soon,  destined  for  the  foreign  missionary 
service  in  Asia.  There  are  sixty  students 
at  the  Botanico-medical  Institution,  at  Cin- 
cinati.  Dr.  Hill,  of  the  chair  of  Anatomy, 
is  represented  to  be  an  admirable  inatructer. 
A  pamphlet  has  appeared  in  that  city,  upon 
human  m;^netism,  by  Henry  F.  Smith. — 
There  is  a  class  of  ninety  students  now  at- 
tending leclureaatDaitmonlh  College,  llie 
school  is  well  sustained.  At  Wuloughby 
University,  there  are  now  attending  the 
medical  lectures,  120  students.  The  insti- 
n  is  very  prosperous,  and  the  faculty,  to 
..  .  Ji,  are  exertins  themselves  to  educate 
their  classes  in  the  best  manner.  There  are 
nearly  nine  hundred  students  attendii^  lec- 
tures at  the  two  medical  schools  in  Philai- 
delphia.^Bosiofl  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

There  are  about  500  students,  attending 
the  Medical  Schools  in  New  York.— £d. 

Thi  Ideal  PatholDrr  of  ir*Br«lgla 
Has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Black  upon  ana> 
tomical  principles.  He  veryjnstly  observes 
that  the  nerves,  which  are  usually  the  seat 
iura^c  pains,  are  those  which  take 
their  exit  from  the  interior  of  the  body 
through  canals  in  bone  or  unyielding  tendi* 
nous  slructnre.  He  adds  to  this,  the  anato- 
mical fact,  that  each  nervous  twig  is  accom- 
n'ed  by  a  branch  of  an  artery  and  a  vein. 
lay  easily,  therefore,  be  conceived  that 
those  nerves,  which  are  contained  in  rigid 
canals,  must  be  subjected  to  injurious  pres- 
;  whenever  their  accompanying  vesseb 
unusually  distended  with  blooiT  Upon 
this  pressure,  according  to  Dr.  Wallis,  de- 
pends the  neuralgic  paroxysm.  The  expla- 
nation is  ingenious,  and  is,  I  think,  home 
by  the  consideration  both  of  the  exci- 
ting causes  and  the  effects  of  treatment. — 
Dr.  Kanking  m  Proveneiai  Journal. 

Motion  along  the  nerves  ceases  in  surb 
cases,  and  violent  pain  is  the  consequence, 
I  caaes  of  pleurisy,  and  as  the  pain 
s  instantaneously  on  the  application  of 
the  forces  from  the  Rotary  Magnetic  Ma- 
chine, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  the 
consequence  of  restoring  lost  motion. — Ed. 


The  following  remarks  hy  Professor  Col- 
ics, deserve  to  be  remembered: 

Abscess  of  the  prostate  often  begins 
with  symptoms  closely  resembling  goncrrhcea 
inflammatory  fever,  moreor  less  well-marked 
ustidly  precedes  both,  there  is  (he  same  heat 
and  pain  in  making  water ;  and  the  pain  in 
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B  often  ref  erreil  to  the  aanie  npot 
in  both;  Ihere  i^  a  diHcharae  tram  the  iire- 
Ihta  Bcarcely  [lunllent  pertlaps  at  firat,  but 
eoon  becoming  so  :  but  while,  in  clap,  the 
discharge  incieanes  with  an  unifoim  pro- 
gression, in  the  proBtalio  disease  it  will  often 
be  observed  to  be  very  trifiinK  aiippose  lo- 
■day,  profuse  to-morrow,  again  diminiehed 
considembly  ou  the  next,  and  soon;  even 
Ihia,  however,  m  not  sy  constant  as  to  be  re- 
lied on  for  a.  distinguishing  mark  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.  There  will  be  otien  felt 
a  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the 
gland,  increased  during  the  pasjiige  of  hard- 
ened BtooU,  irritability  of  the  blinder,  or  re- 
tention ofurine." — Medical  Press. 

THS  OITR ABILITY  OF  HTDSOFHOBIA. 

Mr.  Hawkins  makes  the  following  re- 
marks in  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the 
Bubject  of  Itydrophobia.  We  fear  thai  those 
Anticipations  are  very  far  from  being  realised. 

"  At  the  same  lime  thai  a  cure  of  hydro- 

{bobia  is  possible  is  rendered  not  unlikely 
y  Ihe  fact  thai  rabies  is  sometimes  cured,  or 
IBcovered  from,  in  dogs,  of  which  there  seems 
no  doubt,  from  the  experience  of  Mr  Youali 
.and  others  who  have  attended  lo  the  subject 
— BO,  alflo,  it  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  in  the 
human  rnbject ;  at  least  more  than  one  in- 
stance has  been  recorded  in  which  several 
persons  at  once,  in  the  same  family  or  neigh- 
bourhood, have  been  bitten  by  Ihe  same  ani- 
mal, of  whom  one  has  died,  and  of  the  others 
Bome  one  or  mote  have  suffered  from  a 
disposition.  This  indisposition  may  have 
ieen  essentialli/  hydrophobia,  though  wilt 
out  coming  lo  Its  usual  stage.  At  any  rati 
I  am  convinced  that  in  such  a  line  of  invei 
tigalion  alone  is  any  cure  lo  be  anticipated. - 
Uediad  Gazelle. 

On  lA(  Effcars  of  Large  Dtmi  of  Calamel  in 

By  J.  Burgess,  Esq..  M.R.C.S. 

If  yon  ihink  proper  to  insert  the  inclosed 
com  muni  cation,  which  appeared  in  a  provi 
cial  journal  in  1 842,  it  wifl  show  Ihal  the  u 
of  calomel  in   typhus,  proclaimed  as  a  nt 
opinion  in  a  contemporary  petiodicaJ,  which 
came  accidentally  under  my  notice.  Uas  been 
anlicipaled  by  me,  as  therein  recorded,  and 
jiractised  in  the  manner  described,  with  the 
mostun^lingsucceasmore  than  twenty  years 

The  popular  character  ol  calomel  as  a 
dtcine  may  be  Borne  apologj-  for  trespassing 
upon  your  apace  wilh  Ihe  following  observa- 
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n  and  gene- 
ral use,  hke  die!, clolhing.nursing,  and  exer- 
cise, appeal  lo  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and 
claim  a  popular  diecussion. 

An  interealine  article  in  the  Times,  on 
■'  The  Climate  of  the  Western  Coasl  of  Af- 
'' which  appeareii  on  the  I2lh  ult.,  in- 
duced the  following  remarks  : — 

Calomel,  although  a  specific  remedy  in 
many  diseases,  is  capricious  and  uncertain  in 
its  action,  which  is  trequenlly  the  result  of 
an  empiricism  in  its  use,  even  by  those  of 
whom  better  things  ought  to  be  expected. 

One  of  the  iuobI  familiar  circumstances  at- 
tending its  use,  when  continued  in  small 
doses,  is  salivation,  and  swelling  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  palate,  moulh,  and  gums,  which 
occur  more  or  less  certainly  and  speedily  iu 
different  constitutions. 

This  is  so  common  a  tendency  that  it  is 
frequently  considered  by  the  practitioner  in- 
separable from  its  remedial  powers,  a  con- 
clusion which  leads  to  much  error  in  tha 
treatment  of  diseases. 

la  those  cases  in  which  this  lest  of  a  cu- 
rative mercurial  influence  is  wanted  to  estab- 
lish its  permanency  and  safety,  the  object  ia 
lo  know  how  to  arrive  at  il,  in  a  degree  sal- 
ficiently  small  and  mild,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  desiderata  of  medical  practice. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  diseases  in  the 
treatment  of  which  its  remedial  powers  de- 
pend in  no  degree  whatever  on  these  ciicusi- 
siances,  but,  onlbeconirary.areimpededasd 
frustrated  by  them,  and  yel,  in  its  use,  the 
practitioner  has  difficulty  to  divest  himself  o[ 
the  ptejud'cp  of  a  necessity  for  its  aflecting 
the  mouth  and  gums. 

It  is  necessary  lo  continue  its  influence  oa 
the  vascular  and  abGOtbenI  systems  for  a 
lengthened  periwi  to  develop  some  of  its  pow- 
ers ;  and  il  may  be  difficult  under  some  cii- 
ciimslances  and  constitutions  lo  avoid  (bit 
dilemma;  but  if  mercurial  salivation  was  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  false  piaclice. 
and  its  avoidance  a  test  of  a  successful  one, 
supposing  the  cute  lo  be  obtained  in  the  ons 
instance  without  mischief  or  injury  to  the 
constiintion,  so  likely  lo  result  from  saliva- 
tion, the  triumph  of  calomel  in  the  Ireatment 
of  disease  would  become  established,  and 
this  valuable  remedy  would  be  henceforth 
relieved  from  Ihi'  ban  under  which  il  is  pla- 
in those  cases  in  which  small  doses  of 
calomel  are  requited  to  be  administered  most 
often  there  exist  counteracting  circumstances 
to  prevent  or  miligale  its  imlahng  ten  denies. 

In  children,  in  whom  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel are  most  nften  indicated,  a  condition  of 
the  intestinal  canal  presents,  to  remove  which 
no  Other  remedy  Ihan  calomel  will  prevail. 
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it  being  loaded  with  a  slimy  and  mucous  se- 
cretioii,{exaeti(yn)  protecting  its  surfaces  from 
the  agency  of  nmedies,  which,  in  no  other 
cases  and  without  such  protection,  would  be 
irritating  and  preternatural! y  active. 

It  is  the  peculiar  remedy  of  infants  and 
children ;  but  the  greatest  triumph  of  calo- 
mel, even  in  the  cure  of  infantile  diseases, 
is  in  the  administration  of  large  doses,  which 
act  upon  the  overloaded  absorbent  system, 
invigorating  it,  and  restoring  the  patient  to 
health. 

Its  merit  as  a  remedial  agent  does  not  con- 
tisi  in  its  irritant  qualities,  out  in  its  sedative 
ones ;  and  the  first  invariably  developed  by  a 
limid  ftnd  fearful  exhibition  of  it  in  small 
doses,  whilst  its  sedative  and  more  valuable 
qualities  result  from  large  doses. 

Thirty,  or  sixty  grains  of  calomel,  admin- 
istered in  typhus,  act  like  a  charm  upon  the 
unconscious  and  comatose  patient,  and  pro- 
duce what  every  other  remedy  fails  to  do,  a 
profound  and  natural  sleep,  from  which  he 
iftwakens  to  consciousness  and  comparative 
comfort,  with  a  soft  and  relaxed  skin,  a  free 
and  tranquil  pulse,  and  a  tendency  to  general 
perspiration;  the  bowels  become  washed 
with  secretions,  {excretions,)  and  saline  pur- 
gatives being  resorted  to,  after  the  benelit  of 
sleep  has  been  obtained,  make  them  patent ; 
and  little  more  is  left  to  remove  the.  most 
formidable  attacks  of  this  epidemic,  but  to  re- 
peat the  remedy  and  aid  its  influence  by  cold 
afiusions  over  the  surface  of  the  body. 


tems,  and  impairs  the  vital  powers.    I  am. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Joshua  Burocss. 
London  Lancet. 

We  have  pursued  the  course  suggested  in 
the  above  article  in  the  use  of  calomel  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of 
its  correctness.  In  epidemics  we  have  been 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  giving  tea-spoon- 
ful doses  of  calomel  to  adults,  and  when  at- 
tacked with  the  disease,we  have  taken  table- 
spoon ful  doses,  with  the  happiest  effects- 
eschewing  small  doses  in  acute,  and  its  use 
in  chronic  diseases. — Ed. 


Spontaneous  Core  of  Cataract. 
A  stone- breaker  had  suffered  from  cataract 
from  his  youih.  Whilst  pursuing  his  occu- 
pation, he  was  struck  by  a  spimter  in  the  af- 
lectedeye*  and  this  gave  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion. He  consulted  a  medical  man,  who 
with  a  view  of  examining  the  eye,  dropped 
into  it  a  solution  of  belladonna.  The  pupil 
became  lately  dilated,  and  at  the  saiiie  time 
the  opake  lens  fell  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, vision  being  immediately  restored, — 
Edinburgh  Monthly jlounml. 


The  agency  of  calomel  in  yellow  fever, 
and  the  other  formidable  endemics  of  trophi- 
eal  climates,  which  caeteris  paribus,  are 
within  the  same  denomination  aud  elass  of 
morbid  actions,  only  influenced  by  tempera- 
ture, is  of  a  similar  character,  and  totally 
independent  of  its  irritant  agency,  or  of  any 
^fect  it  produces  upon  the  mouth  and  ^ms, 
which  is  a  regular  and  course  test  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

The  most  successful  sedatives  we  possess, 
next  to  blood-letting  to  syncope,  are  calomel, 
in  large  doses;  laudanum,  in  large  doses 
(particularly  when  administered  after  deple- 
tion and  blood-letting,)  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cur}',  combined  with  tincture  of  foxglove,  in 
Bmall  doses ;  and  these,  next  to  the  laneet, 
are  the  most  successful  means  to  combat 
acute  dieseasf,  and  are  divested  of  the  objec- 
tions to  blood-letting,  of  leaving  a  permanent 
and  organic  debility,  forbidding  in  many  in- 
atances  its  use ;  or  as  an  evil  scarcely  less 
than  the  disease,  and  which  objection  also 
exiatB  agaanfiX  tartar  emetic,  which  remotely 
debiJitatea  the  nervous  aod  absorbent  sys- 
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ti 


23  27  33  Obliquity  Ecliptic,  Jan.l,  1845. 
101  17  46  West  Longitude  Magnetic  pole  in 

[arctic  circle, 
do    line  no  va.  do  do 
do         do        do  do 
do     Magnetic  pole  in 
[antarctic  circle, 
do    line  no.va.  do  do 
do  do        do  do 

32  26  An  rate  of  motion  of  line  no.  va. 
4  18  Minimum  daily  va.  of  needle 
6  27  33  Maximum  do        do        do 

8  03  Mean  annual  rate  of  declination 
6  41  04  West  dec.  City  Hall,  New- York. 
Dec.  inert ;  sing— mean  heat  is  increasing. 
Dec.  decreasing — mean  heat  is  decreasing. 


96  30  56  West 
83  29  04  East 
158  38  32  East 

153  51  42  East 
21  21  28  West 


Errata. — On  page  45,  in  Column  of  Posi- 
tive Forces,  in  46th  line  from  the  top  of 
page — ^for  Sulphate  read  Sulphuret. 
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LECTURE  V. 

1i£dical  doctrines,  old  and  new — gout 

— rheumatism cutaneous  disease 

small  pox — plague — yellow  fever — 
dysentery — dropsy— cholera. 

Gentlemen, 

When  a  young  man  has  run  the 
usual  course  of  study  at  a  university,  he 
thinks  he  has  learned  everything  worth 
knowing.  But  herein  he  grievously  mis- 
takes ;  for  if  we  may  trust  Lord  Bacon  who 
had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  rather  than 
the  Professors  who  have,  we  shall  find  that 
"  in  the  Universities  all  things  are  found 
opposite  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences ; 
for  the  readings  and  exercises  are  here  so 
managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  come  into  any 
one's  mind  to  think  of  things  out  of  the 
common  road;  or  if  here  and  there  one 
should  venture  to  use  a  liberty  of  judging, 
he  can  only  impose  the  task  upon  himself 
without  obtaining  assistance  from  his  fel- 
lows; and  if  he  could  dispense  with  this, 
he  will  still  find  his  industry  and  resolution 
a  great  hindrance  to  his  fortune.  For  the 
studies  of  men  in  such  places  are  confined 
and  pinned  down  to  the  writings  of  certain 
authors ;  from  which,  if  any  man  happens 
to  diflfer,  he  is  presently  represented  as  a  dis- 
turber and  innovator." 

Gentlemen,  in  this  passage  you  at  once 
see  the  reason  why  Medicine  has  progressed 
so  little  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the 
present.  Every  person  who  has  in  any  way 
improved  the  practice  of  physic  has  had  to 
repent  it.  Harvey  lost  his  business  by  dis- 
covering the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  Lady 


Mary  Montague  suffered  in  her  reputation 
for  introducing  the  small-pox  inoculation; 
and  Jenner  for  a  long  period  of  his  life  was 
victimized  for  the  still  greater  improvement 
of  the  Vaccine.  His  moral  character  was 
for  years  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  venal  and 
corrupt  members  of  the  profession.  "  Such,'* 
in  the  words  of  Milton,  "  are  the  errors, 
such  the  fruits  of  misspending  our  prime 
youth  at  schools  and  universities,  as  we^  do, 
either  in  learning  mere  words,  or  such  things 
chiefly  as  were  better  unlearned."  So  far  as 
they  relate  to  Medicine,  the  doctrines  of  the 
schools  have  been  a  succession  of  the  gros- 
sest absurdities.  Let  us  briefly  review  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent. 

For  several  ages  the  state  of  the  Blood 
was  held  to  be  the  cause  of  all  disease — no 
matter  how  the  disorder  originated.  Had 
you  a  shivering  jit  from  exposure  to  cold  or 
damp,  the  "  Blood"  required  to  be  instantly 
purified, — a  fever  from  a  bruise  or  fall,  the 
only  thought  was  ht)w  to  sweeten  «*  the 
Blood ;"  nay,  were  you  poisoned  by  hemlock 
or  henbane,  "  the  blood  "  or  its  blackness 
was  the  cause  of  all  your  sufferings — ^and 
the  chief  anxiety  was  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 
It  never  occurred  to  the  physicians  of  that 
day  that  the  blood  was  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  economy,  or  that  *«  black  blood'* 
was  better  than  no  blood  at  all, — so  on  they 
bled  and  continued  to  bleed  while  a  drop 
would  flow  from  the  veins  When  their 
patients  died,  it  was  all  owing  to  the  accur- 
sed "  black  blood"  that  still  remained  in  the 
system !  How  to  get  the  whole  out,  was 
the  great  subject  of  scholastic  disputation, 
and  treatises  Innumerable  were  written  to 
prove  that  it  might  be  done.  In  progress  of 
time,  another  doctrine  arose,  namely,  that 
all  diseases  first  originate  in  the  Sdids,  and 
many  were  the  partizans  that  took  it  up ;  so 
that  for  several  centuries  the  ftuidists  and 
solidists  divided  the  schools,  and,  like 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  ranged  themselves 
under  their  respective  leaders.    What  medi- 
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cal  man  is  ignorant  of  the  wars  they  waged, 
the  ink  they  shed,  and  the  eloquence  they 
wasted  upon  the  still  unsettled  point  whether 
the  solids  or  the  fluids  ought  to  bear  the 
blame  of  first  imparting  disease  to  the  con- 
stitution ! 

But  to  turn  from  these  to  the  doctrines  of 
more  modern  schools.  The  chief  feature  in 
the  professional  notions  of  the  day,  is  the 
assumption  that  all  diseases  may  be  traced 
to  the  «  inflammation"  or  other  theoretical 
state  of  a  given  portion  of  the  body,  one 
School  taking  one  organ — another,  another ; 
but  why  should  I  say  organ  ?  seeing  thert 
are  professors  who  exclusively  patronize  a 
given  TISSUE,  and  others  a  given  secretion 
even  ;— rwhich  One  thing,  after  they  have 
wrapped  it  round  in  mummery  and  mysti- 
cism, they  gravely  proceed  to  magnify  into 
the  very  Daniel  CConnell  of  every  corporeal 
disturbance!  Exposure  to  cold  and  heat, 
the  mid-night  revel,  and  the  oft-repeated  de- 
bauch—any, or  all  of  these  may  have  inju- 
red your  constitution.  This,  of  course,  you 
already  know  and  feel ;  so  you  wish  to  fa^ve 
the  sense  of  your  physician  upon  it.  And 
^bat  does  he  do  ?  Why,  he  takes  you  by 
the  hand,  counts,  or  affects  to  count,  your 
pulse,  looks  at  your  tongue  perhaps,  and 
then,  with  a  seriousness  becoming  the  occa- 
sion, he  tells  you,  your  "  Stomach  is  wrong;" 
— and  so  far,  so  true,  as  your  own  want  of 
appetite  and  sensation  of  nausea  abundantly 
testify.  But  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  he  must  proceed  to  tell 
you  the  cause  of  your  disease;  and  what 
does  he  say  that  was  ?  Being  a  "  stomach 
doctor,"  of  course  he  says,  "  the  stomach" 
again.  *•  The  stomach,"  he  tells  you,  is  the 
cause  of  all ; — your  headache,  tremor,  and 
blue  devils,  all  proceed  from  *«  the  stomach !" 
But  herein,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  doctor  falls 
into  the  same  error  as  the  man  who,  on  see- 
ing a  house  n  ruins,  should  point  to  one  of 
the  broken  bricks,  and  saddle  it  with  the 
vrhole  amount  of  mischief;  when,  in  reality, 
it  was  only  one  of  many  coincident  effects 
produced  by  agency  from  without,  such  as 
accident,  time,  or  tempest 

For  a  considerable  space,  the  Stomach 
held  undisputed  sway  in  tne  medical  schools, 
—John  Hunter  having  contributed  much  to 
bring  it  into  fashion.  His  pupil  Abernethy 
afterwards  coupled  the  whole  alimentary  ca- 
nal with  it,  under  the  name  of  the  "  diges- 
tive organs ;"  and  for  a  time  nobody  dared 
to  dispute  his  dictum  that  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs  is  the  cause  of  all  dis- 
ease. Some  other  partialist  would  have  it, 
howevr,  that  ««the  Liver**  is  the  great 
Boarce  of  aJl  aiJments — and  a  very  conven- 
/ent  substitute  this  orgaa  became  for  not 


only  did  it  save  the  physician  the  trouble  of 
Ainking,  but  the  patient,  by  constantly  di- 
recting his  mind  to  it,  very  soon  found  out 
that  the  liver  was  the  only  organ  of  the  body 
worth  a  moment's  cogitation.  Oh !  "  the 
liver"  has  put  a  great  many  fees  into  the 
pockets  of  the  faculty,  and  might  continue 
to  do  so  still,  but  for  JLaennec's  invention, 
the  stethoscope. — Adieu,  then,  to  the  liver, 
and  adieu  to  the  stomach  and  digestive  or- 
gans !  for,  from  the  moment  people  heard  of 
this  instrument,  the  Heart  and  Lungs  eclip- 
sed them  all.  We  have  no  liver  and  diges- 
tive organs  in  these  days, — w^  have  only 
"  the  heart "  and  "  lungs ;"  ana  these,  as 
the  world  wags,  a.re  always  in  such  a  state 
— in  such  a  deplorable  condition  of  disease 
and  danger,  that  Heaven  only  knows  for 
what  end  they  were  given  us,  unless  it  be 
that  our  bodies  were 

^intended 


For  nothing  but  to  be  mended! 

— in  other  words,  were  expressly  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  next-door  neighbor  the 
apothecary !  Never  was  there  such  a  cata- 
logue of  disease  as  these  organs  have  en- 
tailed upon  us ; — but  the  curious  thing  is, 
that  nobody  knew  it  until  Laennec  made  the 
discovery  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 
Since  then,  leech,  lancet,  cupping-^lass,  and 
purge  have  followed  each  other  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity ;  but  whether  the  "  fits"  and 
"  s'ldden  seizures,"  which  now-a-days  carry 
off  so  much  mortality,  be  the  effect  of  these 
very  safe  and  gentle  remedies,  or  of  the 
"  Heart-disease,"  under  which  the  doctors, 
in  their  innocence,  are  pleased  to  class  them, 
I  leave  to  persons  of  common  sense  and 
common  discrimination  to  decide.  One 
thing  is  certain,  physicians  have  made  a 
great  professional  stride  since  the  days  of 
Moliere — for  whereas  in  his  time  the  only 
organ  they  ever  thought  or  theorized  about 
was  the  lungs ;  now,  thanks  to  the  stetho- 
scope, they  tave  got  the  heart,  with  its  val- 
vular and  vascular  apparatus,  to  the  bargain. 
So  much  for  organs.  Gentlemen; — let  us 
now  speak  of  tissues.  To  be  chronologi- 
cally correct,  we  must  first  take  the  "  Skm** 
— for  of  skin,  and  nothing  but  skin,  our 
bodies  at  one  time  would  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  constructed.  The  skin  was 
the  medical  rage  and  the  doctors  were  very 
certain  the>  had  made  a  great  discovery,  when 
they  turned  their  attention  to  it.  Derange- 
ment of  the  skin  explained  every  thine  in 
existence,  and  many  other  things  besides ; 
whatever  your  sufferings,  the  answer  was 
always  the  same,  **  The  skin,  Sir,  the 
skin  !" — The  skin  solved  every  possible  dif- 
ficulty, and  if  patients  were  pleased,  why 
undeceive  them?    Sick  men  do  not  reason — 
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you  must  therefore  treat  them  like  children  ; 
tind  he  who  can  best  impose  upon  their 
credulity  is  sure  to  become  the  popular  phy- 
sician.    The  skin,  however,  nad  a  pretty 
long  run  ;  but,  like  its  predecessors,  it  was 
destined  to  fall  in  its  turn — to  be  supplanted 
by  another  tissue,  "  the  Mucous  Membrane" 
— ^In  the  hands  of   Broussais  the  mucous 
membrane  first  rose  to  eminence.    Bustling, 
active,  ready,  he  first  pushed  it  into  notice ; 
and  so  skiUed  was  he  in  all  the  arts  of  scho- 
lastic juggling,  that  not  only  did  he  parry 
every  blow  aimed  against  his  favorite  theme 
hy  the  skin  supporters,  but  he  at  last  ob- 
tained for  it  so  great  an  influence  in  the  sick- 
room, that  no  patient  of  importance  could 
be  put  to  death  legitimately  till  he  had  first 
been  called  in  to   prescribe  something  for 
the  "  mucous  membrane.'*      Broussais  thus 
became  the  French  medical  dictator,  and  the 
"  mucous    membrane"    the  French  ruling 
doctrine.     Carried  by  his  numerous  parti- 
zans  and  disciples  into  every  commune  in 
France,   the  "  mucous  membrane "  at  last 
found  its  way  into  England,  where  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong — and  an 
excellent  stepping-stone  it  proved  to  him  in 
practice.      Every  body  came  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  of  the  **  mucous  membrane." 
You  could  not  have  an  ache  in  your  back, 
or  a  cramp  in  your  leg,  but  the  "  mucous 
membrane"  was  at  fault ;  nay,  had  you  a 
pimple  on  your  nose,  or  a  pain  in  your 
gpreat  toe,  it  was   still  the  "  mucous  mem- 
brane !"      Nor  is  this   doctrine  even  now 
quite  exploded.      How  many  of  the  various 
secretions  have  run  this  gauntlet  of  accusa- 
tion, it  would  be  unprofitable  to  do  more 
than  allude  to.      The  Perspiration  was  at 
one  time   much  in  vogue,  and  **  checked 
perspiration  "  the  reply  to  every  inquiry — 
our  grandmothers  use  the  phrase  occasion- 
ally still ;  though   some  of  them  belray  a 
leaning  to  the  system  of  the  Water-doctors, 
a  class  of  persons  who  only  needed  to  in- 
spect your  urine  to  find  out  a  cure  for  your 
complaint.    Many  curious  stories  come  to 
my  mind  in  connection  with  this ; — but  the 
subject  is  too  grave  to  be  trifled  with — ^let  us 
therefore.pass  from  that  to  "  the  Bile'* — the 
mysterious    cause  of  so  much  offending. 
How  many  difficulties  has  not  this  secretion 
mastered,'    How  many   has  it    not  made 
where  none  existed  llefore  ?    You  derange 
every  organ  and  function  of  j'our  frame  by 
intemperance — "  the  bile,**  not  the  wine,  is 
the  criminal !      You  have  headache  from 
hard  study,  it  is  still "  the  bile  ,•*'—  the  palpa- 
ble and  obvious  agencies  going  for  nothing, 
while  one  of  many  effects  produced  by  a 
common  cause>  is  absurdly  nngled  out  as 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  whole ! 


I  have  still  to  notice  another  school  of  phy- 
sicians, who  ring  the  same  changes  upon  a 
word,  which  having  no  very  definite  signifi- 
cation itself,  may  therefore  signify  anything 
they  have  a  mind,  without  in  the  least  com- 
mitting them  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Scrofula,  Scurvey— what 
is  the  meaning  of  these  tenus  ?  They  are 
synonymous  simply,  having  all  a  common 
import,  fluidity  or  humor.  In  Rheumatism, 
we  have  merely  a  derivation  from  the  Greek 
verb,  (Rheo,  I  flow,)  and  Shakspeare  used  it 
in  its  proper  sense  when  he  said. 
Trust  not  these  cunning  waters  of  his  e  yes, 
For  vil.iany  is  not  without  such  Rhium. 

Then,  as  regards  Gout,  what  is  it  but  a 
corruption  of   the  French  word  goutte,  a 
"drop.**     And  this  perhaps  some  of  you 
may  think  not  so  bad  a  name  for  a  class  of 
symptoms  which  frequently  proceed  from  "a 
drop  too  much"— but  that  is  not  what  doctors 
mean  by  the  term.    Gout  with  them  is  mere- 
ly a  fanciful  "  humor.*'     Scrofula  in  Latin, 
and  Scurvy  in  Saxon,  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation, namely,  a  "  dry  humor.*'    Only  think 
of  dry  humidity.  Gentlemen,— and  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  during  the  building  of  Bar 
bel,  will  readily  occur  to  you  as  a  type  of  the 
language  in  which  medicine  is  even  now 
taught  in  most  of  our  schools  !     Some  Ger- 
man physicians  of  the  present  day  tell  us 
that  scrofula  has  laken  the  place  of  scurvy 
in  the  European  constitution.      But  this  is 
only  one  of  the  many  modes  in  which  pro- 
fessors play  at  "  hide  and  seek'*  with  words. 
The  Diseases  Continental  doc'ors  formerly 
termed  Scurvy,  they  now  term  Scrofula,  and 
Hesiven  only  knows  what  the  doctors  of  af- 
ter times  will  call  the  same  corporeal  varia- 
tions before  the  world  comes  to  an  end !    So 
much.  Gentlemen,  for  the  *«  Humoral  school" 
— a  school  that  impressed  upon  its  disciples 
a  doctrine  of  purgation  scarcely  less  fatal 
than  the  sanguinary  practice  of  the  present 
pathologists.    In  fact  it  is  the  identical  sysr 
tem  of  "Morrison,  the  hygeist,'*  and  all 
those  quacks,  who,  by  their  determined  per- 
severance in  purging  away  a  fancied  /*  im- 
purity of  the  blood,"  have  too  often  purged 
away  the  flesh  and  the  lives  of  their  credu- 
lous victims.     Do  people  at  this  time  of  day 
require  to  be  told  that  you  may  purge    a 
healthy  man  to  death  !— that  by  any  class  of 
purgatives,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral, 
you  may  so  disturb  every  action  of  the  body 
— may  so  alter  every  cor])oreal  structure  and 
secretion,  that  no  one  shall  be  of  natural 
consistence  or  appearance !      By  the  eternal 
use  or  rather  abuse  of  any  purgative  you 
please,  in  a  previously  healthy  body,  you 
may  so  change  the  aivine  8ecretlc\o.«>,  vVsaX 
they  ihall  \^^"t  \\ife  Vorai  <i\  ^sx-^  ^^\\ss^>^M' 
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you  fancy— and  for  this  impurity  of  your 
own  creation  you  may,  day  by  day,  and 
week  by  week,  purge  and  purge  till  you 
have  broueht  your  patient  to  the  state  of  in- 
anition which  constitutes,  as  1  shall  in  the 
course  of  this  lecture  explain  to  you,  the 
disease  termed  "  Ship  Scurvy."  See,  then, 
the  effect  of  that  humoral  doctrine!  But 
even  this  kind  of  folly  appeared  too  simple 
to  some  teachers,  and  these  taxed  their  inven- 
tion to  make  nonsense  compound.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Rheumatic  Gout? — and 
who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  its  existence? 
Yet,  what  i?  it  but  a  self  evident  absurdity ! 
Its  literal  meaning  is  "  fluid  fluidity."  You 
might  as  well  call  an  injury  from  fire,  "  a  ig- 
nes-eous  burn  !"  Grentlemen,  does  such  jar- 
gon convey  to  your  minds  the  most  distant 
idea  of  the  true  motions  which  take  place  in 
the  body  in  the  course  of  any  one  disease  ? 
How  then  can  you  wonder  at  men  of  obser- 
vation laughing  at  the  whole  medical  profes- 
sion ?  It  IS  only  a  fool  or  a  physician  who 
could  be  duped  for  a  moment  by  such  pueril- 
ity; and  tord  Stowel  was  right  when  he 
hinted  a  man  might  be  both  at  forty. — 
**  When  youth  made  me  sanguine,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  **  I  hoped  mankind  might 
be  set  right.  Now  that  I  am  very  old,  I  sit 
down  with  this  lazy  maxim,  that  unless  one 
could  cure  men  of  being  fools,  it  is  to  no 
purpose  to  cure  them  of  any  folly,  as  it  is 
only  making  room  for  some  other."  This  I 
believe  was  said  in  regard  to  religious  doc- 
trines— but  that  it  applies  equally  well  to 
medical  doctrines,  may  be  seen  from  a  state- 
ment of  Sir  William  Temple :  —  "  In  the 
course  of  my  life,"  he  says,  **  I  have  often 
pleased  or  entertained  myself,  with  observing 
the  various  and  fantastical  changes  generally 
complained  of,  and  the  remedies  in  common 
vogue,  which  were  like  birds  of  passage, 
very  much  seen  or  heard  of  at  one  season,  and 
disappeared  at  another,. and  commonly  suc- 
ceeded by  some  of  a  very  different  kind. — 
When  1  was  very  young,  nothing  was  so 
much  feared  or  talked  of  as  rickets  among 
children,  and  consumptions  among  young 
peoplfe  of  both  sexes.  After  these  the 
spleen  came  into  play,  and  grew  a  formal 
disease..  Then  the  scurvy,  which  was  the 
general  complaint,  and  both  were  thought  to 
appear  in  many  various  guises.  After  these 
and  for  a  time,  nothing  was  so  much  talked 
of  as  the  ferment  of  the  blood,  which  pas- 
sed for  the  cause  of  all  sorts  of  ailments, 
that  neither  physicians  nor  patients  knew 
well  what  to  make  of ;  and  to  all  these  suc- 
ceeded vapors,  which  serve  the  same  turn, 
and  furnish  occasion  of  complaint  among 
persons  whose  bodies  or  minds  ail  something 
^ut  tbey  know  not  what ;  and  amoD|  the 


Chinese,  would  pass  for  mists  of  the  mind  or 
fumes  of  the  brain,  rather  than  indispositions 
of  any  other  parts.  Yet  these  employ  our 
physicians  more  than  other  diseases,  who  are 
fain  to  humor  such  patients  in  their  fancies 
of  being  ill,  and  to  prescribe  some  remedies, 
for  fear  of  losing  their  practice  to  others 
that  pretend  more  skill  in  finding  out  the 
cause  of  diseases  or  care  in  advising  reme- 
dies, which  neither  they  nor  their  patients 
find  any  effect  of,  besides  some  gains  to  one 
and  amusement  to  the  other.  As  Diseases 
have  changed  vogue,  so  have  Remedies,  in 
my  time  and  observation.  I  remember  at 
one  time  the  taking  of  tobacco :  at  another,, 
the  drinking  of  warm  beer,  proved  universal 
remedies — then  swallowing  of  pebble  stones 
in  imitation  of  falconers  curing  hawks. 
One  doctor  pretended  to  help  all  Heats  and 
Fevers  by  drinking  as  much  spring  water  as- 
the  patient  could  bear ;  [Priessnitz's  plan  ?] 
at  another  time  swallowing  up  a  spoonful!  of 

f)owder  of  sea  biscuit  after  meals,  wasinfal- 
ible  for  all  indigestion,  and  so  preventiiijg 
diseases.  Then  coffee  and  tea  began  their 
successive  reigns.  The  infusion  oi  powder 
of  steel  has  had  its  turn ;  and  certain  drops 
of  several  names  and  compositions.  But 
none  that  I  fii\d  have  established  their  au- 
thority, either  long,  or  generally,  by  any  con- 
stant and  sensible  scucesses,  but  have  rather 
passed  like  a  mode  which  every  one  is  apt  to 
follow,  and  finds  the  most  convenient  or 
graceful  while  it  lasts,  and  begins  to  dislike 
in  both  these  respects  when  it  goes  out  of 
fashion.  Thus  men  are  apt  to  play  with 
their  healths  and  their  lives  as  they  do  with 
their  clothes ;  which  may  be  the  better  excu- 
sed, since  both  are  so  transitory,  so  subject  to 
be  spoiled  with  common  use,  to  be  torn  by 
accidents,  and  at  last  to  be  so  worn  out. — 
Yet  the  usual  practice  of  physic  among  us 
runs  still  the  same  course,  and  turns  m  a 
manner  wholly  upon  evacuation  either  by 
blood-letting,  vomits,  or  some  sorts  of  purga- 
tion ;  though  it  be  not  often  agreed  among 
physicians  in  what  cases  or  what  degrees  any 
of  these  are  necessary,  nor  among  other  men 
whether  any  of  these  are  necessaiy  or  no. 
Montaigne  questions  whether  purging  ever  be 
so,  and  from  many  ingenious  reasons.  The 
Chinese  never  let  Blood." 

Gentlemen,  you  now  see  the  correctness  of 
a  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  that  medi- 
cal doctrines  are  little  better  than  "Stark  sta- 
ring absurdities."  And  Grod  forgive  me  for 
saying  it,  but  their  authors,  for  the  most  part 
have  neen  very  nearly  allied  to  those  charla- 
tans and  impostors,  who 

wrap  Tumsense  round 

In  pomp  and  darkness,  till  it  seems  pro- 
foimd; 
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Pla7on  the  hopes,  ihe  terrors  of  Mankind 
Wllb  cbaugeialsltill;        >        >        * 
While  Reason,  like  a  grave-foced  manuny, 

stands 
fCi  h  her  anus  swathed  in  hierogljphic 

Moore. 

As  for  the  Schools,  at  (his  very  moment. 
the  whole  regime  of  medical  leaching  is  r. 
system  of  humbug,  coilusion,  and  trick-em- 
bracing intrigue  and  fraud  of  every  kini], 
with  the  necessary  machinery  of  Periodical 
JoumaJs,  and  ReTiewe,  by  which  the  masters 
are  ena,b]ed  to  keep  down  truth,  and  myetify 
and  delude  the  studt'nt  and  country  practilin- 
nei  at  their  pleasure.  In  physic,  now  as 
ionnerly,  the  very  clever  world 

bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 

And  hurling  lawful  Genius    Irom   his 

Erects  a  shrine  and  iDOt.  of  its  own, — 

Some  leaden  Calf— 
who  by  virtue  of  his  puppet  position,  main- 
tains a  reputation  and  a  rule  in  matters  meil- 
ical,  to  which  neither  his  merits  nor  his  lea.[- 
ning  in  the  very  least  entitle  him  \ — never- 
theless he  reigns  the  Esculapius  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  next  age  that, 

the  vulgar  stare, 

Whm  Che  swoUen  bubble  bursts  and  all  Is 

But  Gentlemen,  i|that  do  the  faculty  of 
our  own  time  mean  by  the  tenn 
Gout? 

What  do  they  mean  by  it .'  You  may  ask 
them  that  indeed.  Crabbe,  wbo  studied  phy- 
sic, but  left  the  profession  in  early  life  la 
take  orders,  when  describing  some  of  llie 
doctors  of  bis  day,  among  other  things,  tell; 

One  to  the  Gonr  coniracls  M  human 


And  sees  it  lurlclng  in  the  cold  calan'h. 

Gout,  then,  may  be  any  thing  you  pleaap 
for  according  to  received  opinion,  this  oil- 
spring  of  Nos  and  Erebus,  this  vox  et  prele- 
rea  nihil,  takes  shapes  as  manyand  Protean 
as  there  have  been  authors  to  treat  of  it  — 
This  much  I  may  venture  to  tell  you,  that 
nothing  will  so  soon  help  a  man  to  a  chariot 
as  to  write  a  book  with  Gout  for  its  title — lor 
being  supposed  to  be  a  disease  peculiar  to  ar 
istocracy,  every  upstart  is  fain  to  affect  it.— 
You  cannot  please  a  mushroom  squire,  or  : 
retired  shopkeeper  better,  than  by  tellinghin 
his  disease  is  "Gout" — "Gont  suppitsseJ' 
"Gout  retiocedent" — "  Gont  in  this  place,  o 
-"  GouT  in  tbftt !    And  what  is  Gout  i~ 


Of  all  our  vanities  the  motllest— 

The  mereit  word  ibat  ever  fooled  the  ear, 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon ! — 

In  sober  seriousnpss,  is  there  such  a  du- 
order  as  Gout .'  Gentlemen,  as  a  "  counter 
:o  reckon  by,"  you  may  use  the  word;  hav- 
ing first  so  far  made  yourselves  acquainted 
with  its  teal  meaning  that  nobody  alrall  per- 
suade you  that  it  is  m  itself  anything  but  a 
piece  of  hypothetical  gibberish,  invented  by 
men  who  knew  as  little  oi  Disease  and  its 
as  the  lyros  they  pretend  to  illuminate. 
iVhen  a  Lady  or  Gentleman  of  a  cert^n  a^  - 
lains  to  yon  of  a  painfvi  steelling  in 
of  the  small  joints  of  (he  hand  or  loot, 
you  may  say,  if  you  please,  that  snch  pa- 
tient has  got  the  Gout.  If  the  same  kind  of 
swelling  should  appear  in  the  knee  or  hip- 
*  ■.,  or  lake  the  shape  of  an  enlai^ed  gland 
rubicund  nose,  you  must  then  change 
your  phrase ;  and  you  may  easily  exhaust  a 
'  le  in  pointing  out  the  difierencea  be- 
them.  But  as  neither  this  kind  of  dis- 
quisition, nor  the  baptizing  your  pa.tlenfB 
sease  by  one  name  or  another,  can  in  the 

37  least  help  you  to  cure  it,  I  may  just  as 
1  explain  to  you  thai  this  swelling,  like 
every  other  malady  incident  to  man,  is  not 
only  a  development  of  constitutional  diseasCi 
but,  comes  on  in  fits  or  paroxyBms.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  you  will  find  this  fit  in  one  case 
perfectly  periodic  and  regular  in  its  recur- 
rence ;  in  another  less  determinate  as  to  the 
time  of  its  approach.  The  result  of  repealed 
paroxysms,  as  in  other  diseases  where  great 
heal  and  swelling  take  place,  must  be  a  ten- 
dency to  decomposition,  and  in  this  instance, 
the  product  for  the  most  part  is  a  deposit  of 
chalky  or  earthy  matter,  In  that  case  no- 
body will  dispute  the  name  you  have  given 
disorder;  but  should  the  result  ol  the 
iposing  action  by  purulent  matter  or 
ichor,  instead  ot  chalk  or  earth,— which 
neither  you  nor  anybody  else  can  know  be- 
forehand,— you  must  not  he  astonished  if  tt 
rival  practitioner  he  called  in  to  give  the  dis- 
ease ano:her  soubriquet, — to  christen  it  anew 
by  some  other  phonic  combination  full  as  in- 
definite as  the  first,  and  .which  may  thus 
serve  you  both  to  dispute  about  very  prettily 
from  one  end  ot  the  year  to  the  other,  vrith- 
out  either  of  you  becoming  a  whit  the  wiser ! 
You  see,  then,  that  the  only  difference  b«- 
tvfixt  what  is  called  "  Gout,"  and  what  is 
called  "  Inflammation,"  is,  that  the  result  ot 
the  morbid  action  in  the  former  case,  isearthy 
insteadof  purulent  deposit  a  solid  instead  of  a 
fluid  product.  Now,  this  difierence  may  be 
accounted  for,  nartly  by  hereditary  predispo- 
siton,  and  partly  by  the  age  of  the  respective 
BultjectB  01  each.      Youn^  qIbd.<a  vi-^iad^ 
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more  sap  than  old  ones ;  the  diseases  of  both 
must  therefore  in  some  points  vary;  lor 
though  in  the  blood  of  the  old  or  middle- 
aged  man  we  find  the  same  elemental  princi- 
ples as  that  of  infancy  and  youth,  from  these 
being  in  different  proportions,  the  results  of 
decomposition  must  mutatis  mutandis,  be  dif- 
ferent. What  are  the  Causes  of  Gout? 
One  writer  says  one  thing;  another,  another. 
Dr.  Holland,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the 
Queen,  is  among  the  latest  who  has  written 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  says  the  cause  is 
«*  a  morbid  ingredient  in  the  blood  ;" — nay, 
he  says,  "  it  cannot  be  denied."  Still,  not 
only  do  I  presume  to  dispute  the  dictum,  but 
I  challenge  him  to  bring  forward  a  title  of 
proof  in  support  of  it.  His  whole  doctrine 
of  Gout,  I  apprehend,  is  a  fallacy ;  for  if  you 
enquire,  the  patient  will  tell  you  that  he 
took  too  much  Wine  the  night  before  his  first 
fit ;  or  that  he  had  got  Wet ;  or  had  been 
exposed  to  the  East  Wind ;  or  had  been  vex- 
ed by  some  domestic  matter.  From  which 
you  see,  the  causes  of  Gout  are  any  thing 
and  every  thmg  that  may  set  up  any  other 
disease, — Small-pox  and  the  other  Contagi- 
ous Fevers  of  course  excepted.  A  paroxysm 
of  Grout  has  been  actually  brought  on  by 
Loss  of  Blood  and  also  by  a  puige,  for 
which  statement,  if  you  will  not  believe  me, 
you  may  take  the  authority  of  Parr  and  Dar- 
win. What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  If  you 
ask  me  for  a  Specific,  I  must  again  remind 
you  there  is  no  such  thing  in  physic ;  and 
what  is  more>  the  man  who  understands  his 
profession  would  never  dream  of  seeking  a 
specific  for  any  disorder  whatever.  No,  the 
remedies  for  Gout  are  the  same  as  cure  other 
diseases;  namely,  attention  to  temperature 
during  the  Fit,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
chrono-thermal  or  ague  medicines  during  the 
Remission ; — for  we  have  seen  that,  like  the 
ague,  it  is  a  periodic  disorder,  and  such  is  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Sydenham,  who 
was  half  his  life  a  martyr  to  it ; — to  say  no- 
thing of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  explanation 
in  his  dictionary.  That  it  comes  on  like  the 
ague  with  cold  shiverings,  the  experience  of 
almost  every  case  will  tell  you ;  but  as  your 
minds  may  be  too  much  occupied  with 
school  theories  to  mark  that  fact  for  your- 
selves, I  will  give  it  to  you  in  black  and 
white  in  the  words  of  Darwin.  Speaking 
of  some  cases  of  the  disease,  he  says :  **  The 
patients  after  a  few  days,  were  both  of  them 
affected  with  cold  fits  like  ague-fits,  and  their 
feet  became  affected  with  Gout,"  To  meet 
it  in  a  proper  manner  you  must  treat  the  dis- 
ease purely  as  an  ague.  With  quinine,  ar» 
senic,  opium,  and  colchicum,  I  have  cured  it 
scores  of  times,  and  truth  obliges  me  to  say 
I  have  in  aome  cases  failed  with  all.    Now 


what  can  I  say  more  of  any  other  disease  ? 
Every  day  you  hear  people  talk  of  the 
«*  principle  "  of  a  thing,  but  really  without 
knowing  what  they  are  talking  about.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  word  principle  is  Unity 
— something  simple  or  sing:le  to  which  you 
may  specially  refer  in  the  midst  of  an  appa- 
rently conflicting  variety.  That  a  perfect 
unity  of  type  pervades  all  the  variations  of" 
disease  is  indisputable,  and  of  the  correctness 
of  a  unity  or  principle  to  guide  your  treatment 
there  is  as  little  doubt.  What,  then,  are  all 
your  school-divisions  but  "  flocci,  nauci, 
nihili,  pili !"  1  shall  now  give  you  a  case 
or  two  which  may  perhaps  suffice  to  show 
you  my  treatment  of  Gout. 

Case  1, — Colonel  D— — ,  aged  60,  had  a 
fit  of  Gout  which  came  on  every  night,  and 
for  which  leeches  and  purgatfon  had  been  in- 
effectually prescribed,  before  1  was  called  in. 
I  ordered  a  combination  of  quinine  and  col- 
chicum, but  as  this  did  not  stop  the  fit,  I 
changed  it  for  arsenic,  after  taking  which 
the  patient  had  no  return. 

Case  2. — Captain  M ,  aged  56,  had  a 

fit  of  Gout  which  recurred  every  night  during, 
his  sleep.  I  prescribed  arsenic  without  ef- 
fect ;  J  then  gave  him  quinine,  which  acted 
like  magic.  The  same  gentleman,  twelve 
months  after,  had  a  recurrence,  but  was 
much  disappointed,  on  resuming  the  quinine 
to  obtain  no  relief.  I  then  prescribed  ar- 
senic, which,  though  i^  failed  the  year  be- 
fore, this  time  perfectly  succeeded ! — a  lesson 
to  such  as  would  vaunt  any  remedy  as  a 
specific  for  any  disease. 

The  influence  of  the  Passions  in  causing; 
or  curing  gout  is  well  known.  One  of  many 
cases  so  cured  comes  just  at  this  moment  to 
my  mind.  A  clergyman  was  laid  up  with  a 
severe  attack  of  the  Gout — his  wife  havine 
heard  of  the  effects  of  Surprise  in  cases  of 
the  kind,  dressed  up  a  large  hare  in  baby- 
clothes,  and  brought  it  to  his  bed-side,  telling 
him  how  fearfully  changed  their  child  had 
become.  The  old  gentleman  eyed  the  ani- 
mal with  a  look  of  terror,  sprung  out  of  bed^ 
and  comp'a  ned  of  his  foot  no  more ! 

Now,  Gentlemen,  as  gout,  like  Ague,  is  a 
remittent  disease,  and  curable  in  the  same 
manner, — whether  by  mental  or  physical 
agency, — what  right  have  we  to  assume  that 
its  cause  is  a  "  morbid  ingredient  in  the 
blood,"  any  more  than  the  causeof  ague  is? 
Still,  we  shall  suppose  foi  a  moment  that  it  is 
the  effect  of  a  'morbid  ingredient  in  the  blood,' 
what,  then,  let  me  ask,  is  this  morbid  ingre- 
dient doing  all  the  time  of  remission? 
Does  it  sleep  or  wake  during  this  interval  of 
immunity  ? — and  how  comes  it  that  arsenic. 
qolDine,  and  colchicum  eo  often  neutralise 
its  efiecis — while  puigation  and  blood-letting; 
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^n  too  many  instances,  produ^  a  recurrence  ? 
In  a  word,  is  not  this  ''  morbid  ingredient  in 
the  blood  "  a  mere  crotchet  of  Dr.  Holland's 
brain — a  goblin — a  phantom — that,  like 
other  goblins  and  phantoms,  disappears  the 
moment  the  daylight  comes  m  / 

Having  staled  my  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  Dr.  Holland's  hypothetic  view  of  the 
cause  of  gout,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  request  your  attention  to  some  points 
of  infinitely  greater  impoilance,  upon  which 
that  physician  and  myself,  by  some  curious 
falality,  maintai.i  a  remarkable  Coincidence 
of  opinion.  I  quote  the  following  passages 
from  his  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections. 

"  Has  sufficient  weight  been  assigned  in 
our  pathological  reasonings  to  that  principle 
which  associates  together  so  many  facts  in 
the  history  of  disease,  namely,  the  tendency, 
in  various  morbid  actions,  to  distinct  inter- 
mission of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  and 
more  or  less  perfect  in  kind  ?"  "  The  sub- 
jection of  so  many  diseased  actions  to  this 
common  law,  establishes  relations  which 
could  not  have  been  learned  from  other 
sources,  and  which  have  much  value  even  in 
the  details  of  practice." 

Again  he  says,  "  It  will  probably  be  one 
of  the  most  certain  results  of  future  research, 
to  associate  together,  by  the  connexion  of 
causes  of  common  kind,  diseases  now  regard- 
ed as  wholly  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  ar- 
ranged as  such  in  our  systems  of  noseology. 
This  remark  applies  very  widely  throughout 
all  the  genera  of  disease."  **  We  can  scarce- 
ly touch  upon  this  subject  of  Fever  (particu- 
larly that  which  our  present  knowledge 
obliges  us  to  consider  as  of  idiopathic  kind,) 
without  finding  in  it  a  Bond  with  which  to 
associate  together  numerous  forms  of  disease 
but  withal  a  knot  so  intricate,  that  no  re- 
search has  hitherto  succeeded  in  unravelling 
it" 

Now,  what  does  Idiopahtic  mean  ?  It 
means  peculiar  or  primary — in  opposition  to 
symptomatic  disease,  or  disease  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  profession,  then,  according  to 
Dr.  Holland,  and  he  is  right,  have  been  per- 
fectly in  the  dark  in  legard  to  the  beginning 
of  any  disease.  The  "knot"  they  have 
lor  so  many  centuries  been  trying  to  un- 
ravel, I  hope  he,  they,  and  every  body  else 
will  now  consider  as  completely  untied,  but 
not,  as  I  shall  in  a  few  minutes  prove,  in 
consequence  of  Dr.  Holland's  prediction. 

When  speaking  of  the  Influenza  and  other 
£pidemics.  Dr.  Holland  says:  "  I  may  brief- 
ly notice  the  singular  analogy  to  the  milder 
forms  of  Typhus  and  Intermittent  Fever 
which  these  epidemics  have  occasionally  pre- 
sented." Why  he  puts  Typhus  before  Inter- 
mittent fever,  I  luiow  not ;  but  this  I  do 


know,  that  except  where  badly  treated,  the 
Influenza  seldom  takes  the  typhoid  shape. 
However,  Dr.  Holland  admits  he  has  pre- 
scribed Bark  in  the  Influenza  with  very  great 
advantage 

On  the  subject  of  Temperature,  the  same 
physician  thus  speaks :  "  The  patient  may" 
almost  always  choose  a  temperature  for  him-- 
self,  and  inconvenience  in  most  cases,  posi- 
tive harm  in  many,  will  be  the  effect  of  op- 
posing that  which  he  desires,  his  feelings' 
here  is  rarely  that  of  theory,  though  too  of- 
ten contradicted  by  what  is  merely  such.  It 
represents  in  him  a  definite  state  ol  the  body, 
in  which  the  alteration  of  temperature  desir- 
ed is  that  best  adapted  for  relief,  and  the  test 
of  its  fitness  usually  found  in  the  advantage 
resulting  from  the  change.  This  rule  may 
be  taken  as  applicable  to  all  fevers,  even  to 
those  of  the  exanthematous  kind."  By 
which  term  medical  men  understand  small- 
pox, chicken-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet-fever. 
JSome  include  the  plague. 

Dr.  Holland  asks :  "  Is  not  depletion  by 
blood-letting  still  too  general  and  indiscrimi- 
nate in  aff*ections  of  the  Brain,  and  especially 
in  the  different  forms  of  Paralysis  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  soundest  medical  experience 
will  warrant  this  opinion.  The  vague  con- 
ception that  all  these  disorders  depend  upon 
some  inflammation  or  pressure  which  is  need- 
ful to  remove,  too  much  pervades  and  directs 
the  practice  in  them,  and  if  the  seizure  be  one 
of  sudden  kind,  this  method  of  treatment  is 
often  pursued  with  an  urgent  and  dangerous 
activity."  "  Theory  might  suggest  that  in 
some  of  these  various  cases,  the  loss  of  blood 
would  lead  to  mischief.  Experience  un- 
doubtedly proves  it,  and  there  is  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  this  mischief,  though  abated  of 
late  years,  is  still  neither  infrequent,  nor 
small  in  amount."  It  is  now  the  fashion  of 
the  Eminents  and  their  herd  of  followers  to 
say,  "  Oh,  there  has  certainly  been  too  much 
bleeding,"  and  **0h,  we  don't  bleed  as  we  used 
to  do ;"  but  it  is  not  so  convenient  for  them 
to  tell  who  opened  their  eyes  to  their  errors. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  any  of  you  be  dispos- 
ed to  question  by  whose  influence  this  abate- 
ment of  mischief  was  principally  brought 
about,  1  may  suggest  that,  from  numerous 
letters  I  have  received  from  medical  men, 
long  before  Dr.  Holland's  volume  first  ap- 
peared, my  writings  must  at  least  have  con- 
tributed to  it  Dr.  Holland's  work,  from 
which  I  quote,  was  published  by  Messrs* 
Longman  and  Co.  in  1839.  Mark  that  date» 
and  mark  also,  if  you  please,  that  it  wap  in 
the  year  1836,  three  years  before,  that  the 
same  Publishers  brought  out  the  Fallacy  of 
the  Art  qf  Physic  as  tau^t  in  the  Schooist 
wherein  L  stated  : — 
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1.  «*We  hope  to  prove  even  to  demon- 
stration, that  Fever,  remittent  or  intermittent, 
comprehends  every  shape  and  shade  which 
Disorder  can  assume.'* 

2.  "  That  many  cases  of  Disorder  have 
been  observed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  Re- 
mittent Fever,  and  to  derive  benefit  from  the 
modes  of  treatment  adapted  to  that  periodic 
distemper,  we  are  sufficiently  aware.  But 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  author,  an- 
cient or  modern,  has  detected  that  tpye,  and 
advocated  that  treatment  in  every  shade  and 
variety  of  disease." 

3.  "  That  attention  to  Temperature  is  the 
end  to  all  medicine." 

4.  "  That  Blood-letting  might  be  advan- 
tageously dispensed  with  in  all  diseases,  even 
in  Apoplexy." 

Gentlemen,  some  of  you  may  have  read 
an  anecdote  of  Dennis  the  Critic.  Having 
invented  a  new  mode  of  producing  theatrical 
thunder,  he  submitted  his  discovery  to  the 
managers ;  but  their  high  mightiness  only  af- 
fected to  laugh  at  it.  Some  weeks  after- 
war^,  he  went  to  see  a  play,  in  which  there 
was  a  thunder-  scene.  "  Now  thought  Den- 
nis, is  my  turn,  now  can  1  afford  to  laugh  at 
their  thunder  as  much  as  they  laughed  at 
mine  ;"  but  judge  his  surprise  when,  instead 
farcical  squall  he  expected,  his  ears  were  sa- 
luted with  a  thunder  as  terrible  and  as  true  as 
the  "  hurly-burly "  of  his  own  invention. 
Perceiving,  in  an  instant,  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  him,  he  cried  aloud.  "  By  G — ! 
that's  my  thunder !"  This  or  something  like 
this,  always  excepting  the  irreverent  amura- 
tion,  was  the  sentiment  that  escaped  me 
when  I  first  perused  the  passages  I  have  read 
to  you  from  the  Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. '* These  are  my  doctrines,"  I  said; 
•*  aye,  the  identical  doctrines  which  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  physician-extraordinary  to  the  King 
deceased,  two  years  before,  stigmatized  as  a 
Pyrexy-mania,  or  Fever-madness.  How 
will  he  receive  them  now,  now  that  they  are 
patronized  a  second  hand  by  an  F.R.S.  and 
a  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Queen  that 
reigns?"  That  was  my  exclamation,  and 
how  did  he  receive  them.  Gentlemen  ?  Oh ! 
he  praised  Dr.  Holland  to  the  skies ;  said  he 
was  this,  and  said  he  was  that ;  and  conclud- 
ed by  felling  us  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  his  book  without  an  acquiescence  in 
the  decision  of  the  public,  which  has  placed 
him  ill  the  first  rank  amon^  the  practical 
physicians  of  the  capital ;  addmg,  moreover, 
that  **  his  bearing  towards  his  brethren  is  fair 
and  open,  and  his  candid  mind,  instructed  by 
liberal  reading  and  polished  by  society,  is 
willing  to  allow  their  need  of  merit  to  all." 
J^ut  not  a  sf  liable  did  Dr.  James  Johnson 


say  in  condemnation  of  Dr.  Holland's  pro- 
phecy, that  "  Fever "  would  one  day  be 
found  to  be  **  the  Bond  with  which  to  asso- 
ciate together  numerous  forms  of  disease ;" 
nor  did  he  remind  him  that  when  that  pro- 
phecy was  actually  fulfilled  by  me  to  the 
letter  years  before  Dr.  Holland  took  the 
trouble  to  make  it,  he,  Dr.  James  Johnson 
ridiculed  it  as  a  Fever-madness '  Gentle- 
men, if,  in  the  course.of  his  "  liberal  reading," 
the  Author  of  the  Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions never  saw  the  Fallacy  of  the  Art  of 
Physic  as  taught  in  the  Schools !  Nor  the 
Review  of  it  by  his  patron  Dr.  Johnson ; 
Nor  Dr.  ConoUy's  equally  honest  criticism 
of  it !  Nor  the  controversy  in  the  Lancet, 
to  which  the  former  gave  rise  !  Nor  heard 
in  **  society "  the  remarks  made  by  the 
laughter-loving  part  of  the  profession,  when 
that  controversy  was  concluded !  Nor  met 
with  the  Unity  of  Disease  !  Nor  th^  many 
Reviews  that  were  written  upon  it ! !  You 
must  sicknowledge  the  coincidence  to  be  curi- 
ous, startling  ! ! !  And,  further,  you  must 
admit  that  this  coincidence  affords  another  of 
many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  a  discovery, 
which,  when  Dr.  Holland,  with  the  candor, 
I  am  willing,  in  common  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  allow  him,  takes  into  account  dates,  facts 
and  other  similar  trifles,  1  hope  he  will,  in 
return,  permit  me  now,  henceforth  and  for- 
ever, to  call  MINE!  Meantime,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  the  tes- 
timony of  a  physician  so  eminent,  in  favor 
of  its  "  value,  even  in  the  details  of  prac- 
tice." 

[Shortly  after  the  above  observations  made 
their  appeamnce  in  print.  Dr.  Holland  ad- 
dressed to  me  a  letter  in  "  explanation." 
The  correspondence  which  followed  I  am 
not  quite  at  liberty  to  give,  as  the  Doctor  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  his  communications 
should  be  kept  private.  This  much  I  may, 
however,  state,  that  though  couched  in  very 
polite,  veiy  diplomatic  language,  the  expla- 
nation afforded  by  his  letters  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  any  explanation  at  all.  His  ob- 
servation might  apply  to  this,  that,  or  the 
other,  or  anything  else !  How  gieen  Dr. 
Holland  must  have  thought  me  when  he  im- 
agined he  would  tie  up  my  hand  with  his 
"  private  "  letters.  But  seriously,  if  he  in- 
tended to  do  more  than  shuffle  me  out  of 
mv  discoveries,  why  did  he  send  a  **  private  " 
answer  to  my  published  charge,  or  insinua- 
tion, if  he  like  it  better.  The  concluding 
para^aph  of  his  last  letter  is  so  adroitly 
wor&d,  that  with,  or  without  his  leave! 
must  quote  it.  "It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
know  that  you  find  anything  of  truth  or  use- 
ful sugfi;estion  in  what  I  have  published. 
And  f^all  be  gratified  by  any  opportunity 
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which  may  hereafter  occur  of  talking  with 
you  on  these  subjects,  of  common  interest 
to  us,  out  of  print,  [no  dobut !  Ever,  my 
dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  H.  Holland." 
Now  T  should  like  to  know  which  is  the 
**  suggester  "  here,  I  who  first  published  the 
discovery,  or  Dr.  Holland,  who  three  years 
afterwards  printed  it  in  a  phraseology  only 
slightly  altered  ?  "  New  truths  of  a  higher 
order,"  says  an  enlightened  physiologist, 
"  and  of  which  the  connection  is  not  seen 
with  conrnion  and  hackneyed  doctrines,  are 
scouted  by  all,  and  especially  sneered  at, 
denied,  and  abused  by  the  base  creatures 
who  have  just  sense  enough  to  see  there 
really  is  something  in  them,  who  have  just 
ambition  enough  to  make  them  hate  one 
who  appears  to  know  more  than  they  do, — 
and  who  have  just  cuncedure,  the  doctrines 
at  first  denied  are  subsening  or  skill  enough 
to  bias  minds  yet  weaker  than  their  own. 
To  crown  suitably  such  proquently  pilfered 
with  all  the  little  art  of  which  such  minds 
are  capable."  Alexander  Walker  on  the 
Nervous  System,  "to  which  is  prefixed 
some  account  of  his  earlier  discoveries,  of 
which  the  more  recent  doctrine  of  Bell,  Ma- 
gendie,  &c.,  is  shown  to  be  at  once  a  plag- 
iarism, an  inversion,  and  a  blunder."] 

From  this  digression  I  now  turn  to 
Rheumatism. 

Like  Gout,  the  word  Rheumatism  conveys 
nothing  beyond  the  expression  of  the  false 
theory,  which  first  gave  rise  to  it.  But  as 
we  are  compelled,  by  long  custom,  to  retain 
this  among  other  equally  unmeaning  terms, 
I  may  tell  you,  that  the  profession  of  the 
present  day  class  under  it  numerous  affec- 
tions of  the  great  joints,  particularly  such 
as  have  come  0.1  suddenly,  and  are  attended 
with  much  pain  and  swelling.  You  will 
find  that  these,  in  every  case,  have  been  ush- 
ered in  by  fever  fits.  The  young  and  middle 
aged  are  more  liable  to  rheumatism  than  the 
extreme  old.  Like  the  gout,  it  is  a  remittent 
disorder,  and  Dr.  Haygarth,  long  ago,  wrote 
.  a  work  illustrative  of  the  value  of  Bark  in 
its  treatment.  My  own  practice  is  to  pre- 
mise an  emetic ;  this  I  follow  up  with  a  com- 
bination of  quinine  and  colchicum.  If  that 
mode  of  treatment  fail,  I  have  recourse  to 
opium,  arsenic,  guiaic,  mercury,  silver,  tur- 
pentine, copaiba,  arnica  montana,  aconite  or 
sulphur, — or  combinations  of  them — all  of 
which  remedies  have  succeeded  and  failed  in 
ague  as  well  as  in  Rheumatism.  In  most  in- 
stances of  acute  rheumatism,  the  first  combi- 
nation will  be  found  to  answer  perfectly ; 
though,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  you  may 
have  to  run  from  one  m^cine  and  combina- 
tion of  medicine  to  another,  before  being 
able  to  bring  about  this  desirable  termina- 


tion ; — and  it  is  my  duty  to  confess  to  you, 
that  in  some  cases,  particularly  where  either 
much  depletion,  or  much  mercury,  or  both 
have  been  employed — as  I  grieve  to  say, 
they  too  often  are  in  the  primary  treatment — 
you  may  fail  with  every  means  you  may  de- 
vise. 

Under  the  head  of  Rheumatism,  medical 
men  also  include  certain  muscular  pains, 
which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
but  which  are  unattended  by  any  apparent 
morbid  structural  development.  With  ni- 
trate of  silver  and  prussic  acid,  I  have  often 
cured  these  pains ;  and  with  the  cold  plunge 
bath,  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  after  ev- 
ery other  means  had  failed.  Of  my  mode  of 
treating  acute  Rheumatism,  1  will  give  you 
two  examples. 

Case  1. — A  young  man,  aged  25,  had 
been  suffering  severely  from  Rheumatism  for 
four  or  five  days  before  I  saw  him.  At  this 
time,  the  joints  of  his  wrists  and  ancles 
were  much  swelled  and  exquisitely  painful ; 
his  heart  labored,  and  was  in  such  pain  as  to 
impede  his  breathing ;  his  tongue  was  foul 
and  furred,  and  he  had  been  occasionally  de- 
lirious. I  ordered  an  emetic,  which  was 
some  time  in  operating,  but  when  it  did, 
the  relief  was  signal.  I  followed  this  up 
with  pills  containing  a  combination  of  qui- 
nine, blue  pill,  ana  colchicum,  and  in  two 
days  he  was  sittitig  up  with  scarcely  any 
swelling  remaining  in  the  affected  joints ; 
in  two  days  more  he  had  no  complaint. — 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  was  taken  in  mis  case. 

Case  2. — A  gentleman  aged  thirty,  after 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  had  a  shivering  fit 
with  fever,  in  the  course  of  which  almost 
every  joint  in  his  body  became  swollen  and 
very  painful.  He  was  bled,  leeched,  blister- 
ed, and  took  mercury  to  no  purpose,  before 
I  was  called  in.  I  ordered  him  a  combina- 
tion of  quinine,  colchicum,  and  opium, 
which  agreed  so  well  with  him,  that  in  three 
days  I  found  him  free  from  every  s3rmptom 
but  weakness,  which  I  presume  was  as 
much  the  effect  of  the  former  sanguinary 
treatment,  as  of  the  disease ;  at  any  rate,  he 
had  certainly  suffered  very  severely.  But, 
Gentlemen,  like  every  other  disease  incident 
to  man.  Rheumatism  may  not  only  be  cured 
without  loss  of  blood,  but  without  any  phy- 
sic at  all ;  and  in  evidence  of  this,  I  will 
read  to  you  an  extract  from  the  writings  of 
Sydenham;  "As  to  the  cure 'of  Rheuma- 
tism" he  says  « I  have  often  been  troubled, 
as  well  as  you,  that  it  could  not  be  perform- 
ed without  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  blood, 
upon  which  account  the  patient  is  not  only 
much  weakened  for  a  time,  but  if  he  be  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  he  is  most  commonly 
rendered  more  obnoxious  to  other  dis«M«& 
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for  some  years,  when,  afterwards,  the  mat- 
ter that  causes  the  Rheumatism  [Sydenham, 
like  Hippocrates,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Hu- 
moral School]  falls  upon  the  lungs,  the  la- 
tent indisposition  in  the  blood  being  put  into 
motion  by  taking  cold,  or  upon  some  slight 
occasion.  For  these  reasons,  I  endeavor  to 
try  for  some  other  method  different  from 
Bleeding,  so  often  repeated,  to  cure  this  dis- 
ease; therefore,  well  considering  that  this 
disease  proceeded  from  an  inflammation, 
which  is  manifest  from  other  phenomena, 
but  especially  from  the  color  of  the  Blood, 
which  was  exactly  like  that  of  Pleuritis.  I 
thought  it  was  probable  that  this  disease 
might  be  as  weU  cured  by  ordering  a  simple 
cooling,  and  moderately  nourishing  diet,  as 
by  bleeding  repeated,  and  those  inconveni- 
ences might  be  avoided  which  accompanied 
the  other  method ;  and  I  found  that  a  whey 
diet,  used  instead  of  Bleeding,  did  the  busi- 
ness. After  last  summer,  my  neighbor  Mat- 
thews, the  apothecary,  an  honest  and  inge- 
nious man,  sent  for  me;  he  was  miserably 
afflicted  with  a  Rheumatism,  accompanied 
with  the  following  8ym])toms.  He  was 
first  lame  in  the  hip  for  two  days,  after- 
wards he  had  a  dull  pain  upon  his  lungs, 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  also 
went  off  in  two  days  time,  [both  remittent,] 
after  which  his  head  began  to  pain  him  vio- 
lently, and  presently  the  hip  of  the  right  side 
whidi  was  first  seized ;  and  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course  of  the  disease, 
almost  all  the  joints,  both  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  were  afflicted  by  turns.  He  being  of  a 
weak  and  dry  habit  of  body,  I  was  afraid 
that  by  takijfig  away  much  blood  his  strength 
before  but  infirm,  would  be  wholly  van- 
quished, especially  the  summer  being  so  far 
spent,  it  was  to  be  ieased  winter  would  come 
before  he  could  recover  his  strength,  weak- 
ened by  frequent  bleeding,  and  therefore  I 
ordered  that  ne  should  feed  on  nothing  but 
whey  for  four  days.  Afterwards,  I  allowed 
him,  besides  the  whey,  white  bread  instead 
of  a  dinner,  namely,  once  a  day,  till  he  was 
quite  well.  He,  being  contented  with  this 
thin  diet,  continued  the  use  of  it  for  eigh- 
teen days;  only  I  at  last  indulged  him  in 
bread  at  supper  too ;  he  daily  drank  eigh- 
teen pints  of  whey,  made  at  home,  where- 
"with  ne  was  sufficiently  nourished.  After 
these  days,  when  the  symptoms  did  no  more 
vex  him,  and  when  he  walked  abroad,  I  per- 
mitted him  to  eat  flesh,  namely  of  boiled 
chickens,  and  other  things  of  easy  digestion; 
but  every  fourth  day  he  was  dieted  with 
whey,  till  at  length  he  was  quite  well ;  the 
inconveniences  mentioned  above  bein^  quite 
remedied  by  this  method,  with  which  he  was 
grievously  a£3icted  ten  years  before,  bleed- 


ing being  then  used  by  my  order  for  his  cure* 
and  often  repeated.  If  any  one  shall  con- 
temn this  method  because  it  is  plain  and  in- 
artificial, I  would  have  such  a  one  know 
that  only  weak  people  despise  things  for 
their  being  simple  and  plain ;  and  that  I  am 
ready  to  serve  the  public,  though  I  lose  my 
reputation  by  it.  And  I  will  say  that  I  do 
not  at  all  question,  were  it  not  for  common 
prejudice,  that  the  said  method  might  be  ac- 
commodated to  other  diseases,  the  names 
whereof  I  conceal  at  present,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  sick  than 
the  common  pomp  of  Remedies  that  are  used 
for  people  when  they  are  just  dying,  as  if 
they  were  to  be  sacrificed  like  beasts." — 
But 

The  Stone. 

You  will  doubtless.  Gentlemen,  ask  me 
whether  or  not  I  look  upon  that  also  aa  an 
effect  of  intermittent  fever  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion I  have  only  to  say,  that  Stone  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  result  of  morbid  urinary  se- 
cretion. Can  any  secretion  become  morbid 
without  the  previous  occurrence  of  constitu- 
tional (in  other  words  intermittent  febrile,) 
change?  Certainly  not ;  then,  without  such 
change,  how  could  stone  become  developed 
at  all  ? — moreover,  are  there  not  times  of 
the  day,  when  the  subject  of  it  is  better  and 
worse,  and  this  not  altogether  to  be  referred 
to  the  period  of  micturition.  A  "  fit  of  the 
stone"  is  as  common  an  expression  as  a  fit 
of  the  ague.  Drs.  Prout  and  Roget,  who 
have  paid  much  attention  to  calculary  disea- 
ses, state,  that  while  medicines  styled  lithon- 
triptics  exert  but  little  influence  in  such  ca- 
ses, tonics  have  almost  universally  amelio- 
rated the  condition  of  the  patient ;  —  and 
what  are  the  medicines  usually  termed  ton- 
ics, but  the  remedies  for  ague  ? 

Whether  Gout  and  Rheumatism  be  remit- 
tent diseases  or  not,  or  whether  they  be  re- 
markable for  the  changes  of  temperature 
and  action,  termed  fever,  nobody  but  such 
as  prefer  books  of  nosology  to  the  book  of 
nature  and  common  sense,  would  be  so  igno- 
rant as  to  question.  Whether  they  be  vari- 
eties of  the  same  disease  is  another  thing  ; 
but  this  f  know,  they  are  both  first-cousins 
to  ague,  and  by  treating  them  as  such,  the 
practitioner  may  save  nimself  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  the  patient  a  world  of  pain, 
which  neither  might  escape,  in  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  pathologists,"  that  these 
are  inflammatory  diseases,  and  only  to  be 
subdued  by  leech,  lancet,  and  mercury  to 
salivation.  Gentlemen,  laugh  at  the  pathol- 
ogists, and  laugh  too  at  their  disputations, 
vniich,  being  all  about  nonsense,  can  never 
possibly  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
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The  calculary  (gritty)  or  stony  concre- 
tions which  are  occasionally  deposited  in 
the  different  joints  during  Gout,  suggested  to 
medical  men,  even  at  an  early  period,  the 
analogy  subsisting  betwixt  that  disease  and 
stone.  During  constitutional  disorders,  cal- 
culus may  be  developed  in  any  tissue  or 
structure  of  the  body.  Salivary  concretions 
are  common ;  pulmonary  calculi  I  have  seen 
in  two  instances :  in  one  case  ^hey  were  ex- 
pectorated by  a  consumptive  female  who 
died ;  in  the  other,  by  a  gentleman  whose 
lungs  being  otherwise  organically  uninjured 
recovered  his  health  completely  by  attending 
to  the  temperature  of  his  chest,  and  by  the 
occasional  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  qui- 
nine, which  I  prescribed  for  him.  This  pa- 
tient had  previously  consulted  two  of  the  best 
employed  medical  men  in  London,  one  a  phy- 
sician, the  other  a  surgeon,  neither  of  whom 
held  out  a  hope  for  him  but  in  a  waim  cli- 
mate. Dr.  Chalmers  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  for 
these  were  the  practitioners  the  patient  pre- 
viously consulted,  showed  in  this  instance, 
at  least,  their  good  opinion  of  attention  to 
temperature.  How  often  the  liver,  gall  blad  - 
der,  and  kidney  are  the  seat  of  stone,  1  need 
not  tell  you.  Taking  place  in  the  course  of 
an  artery,  calculus  is  erroneously  termed  os- 
sification. I  wonder  it  never  occured  to  au- 
thors to  call  it  the  gout !  seeing  that  there  is 
at  least,  this  resemblance  betwixt  them,  that 
both  generally  become  developed  after  mid- 
dle age  has  marked  the  subjects  of  them  with 
her  seal. 

There  are  not  wanting  authors  who 
have  traced  an  analogy  betwixt  Rheumatism 
and 

Cutaneous  Disease — or 

Disease  of  the  skin — and  as  all  disorders 
are  cousins-german  to  ague,  we  must  give 
them  full  credit  for  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion— stating,  at  the  same  time,  our  readi- 
ness to  help  them  out  to  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  relationship  which  sub- 
sists betwixt  all  "  the  vanous  genera  of  dis- 
ease." 

What  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  master  the 
cloud  of  ridiculous  distinctions  and  defini- 
tions by  which  Drs.  Willan  and  Bateman 
have  contrived  to  disguise  the  whole  subject 
of  Cutaneous  Disorder; — to  distinguish,  for 
example,  psoriasis  from  lepra  —  erythema 
from  erysipelas,  diseases  only  differing  from 
each  other  in  being  acute  or  chronic,  or  from 
being  more  or  less  extensively  developed; 
all,  too,  depending  upon  the  same  constitu- 
tional unity  and  integrity  of  state — all  more 
or  less  amenable  to  identical  agency !  Most 
truly,  then,  has  my  Lord  Bacon  remarked, 
"Divlabns  only  give  us  the  husks  and  out- 


er parts  of  a  science,  while  they  allow  the 
juice  and  kernel  to  escape  in  the  splitting." 
What!  I  shall  be  ask^,  is  Erysipelas  or 
Rose  nothing  more  than  a  result  of  ague — 
Erysipelas,  for  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  we  must  make  incisions  in  the 
skin,  at  least  a  foot  long  — gashes  not  quite 
so  short,  but  quite  as  deep  as  sabre  wounds! 
Hear  what  Sir  James  Mackenzie  says  when 
describing  his  own  case ;  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  description  will  scarcely  be  question- 
ed, if  it  be  remembered  that  previously  to- 
entering  upon  his  legal  career.  Sir  James  had 
not  only  studied  but  taken  his  degree  in 
physic: — "We  had  an  unusually  cheerful 
day,"  he  says  "but  just  as  I  was  goin^  to 
bed  I  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  shivering, 
which  in  the  morning  was  followed  by  a 
high  fever,  and  in  two  days  by  an  erysipe- 
las in  the  face.  The  disease  went  through 
its  course  mildly,  but  it  is  liable  to  such  sud- 
den turns,  (fits  ;)  that  one  is  always  within. 
six  hours  of  death."  For  the  value  of  qui- 
nine or  bark  in  this  disease  I  could  cite  many 
authorities,  but  the  candor  of  Mr.  Travers 
entitles  his  evidence  to  a  preference.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Medico*  Chirugical  Society, 
he  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  in  "a 
great  many  instances  (of  Erysipelas)  he  had 
found  the  most  decided  benefit  from  the  use 
of  Bark  and  other  tonics,  and  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  he  had  often 
seen  highly  useful  in  the  practice  of  others, 
even  in  cases  where  he  would  have  employ- 
ed the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  if  the  patients 
had  fallen  into  his  own  hands. — Lancet 

Every  medical  man  of  experience  knows 
that  Erysipelas  is  very  often  epidemic ;  in 
other  words,  it  prevails  at  a  particular  time 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  among  a  particu- 
lar people  or  class  of  people.  Wherefore  it 
seems  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  constitution 
of  atmosphere;  for  during  the  time  it  is 
prevalent  in  camps  or  cities,  the  slightest 
scratch  on  the  skin  will  set  it  up.  1  have 
known  it  follow  the  application  of  a  blister 
to  the  chest,  and  1  remember,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle  with  the  Royals,  1  was  obli- 
ged (o  tell  the  officer  commanding  the  troops- 
a  little  of  my  mind  upon  the  subject  of  cor- 
poreal punishment:  one  poor  fellow  had 
just  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  Erysipe- 
las brought  on  by  a  flogging.  But  even  at 
periods  when  the  disease  is  not  epidemic,  it 
may  be  produced  by  any  one  of  the  thou- 
sand things  that  daily  occur  in  life.  Cold 
and  wet  are  frequent  causes ;  and  there  are 
individuals  who  cannot  take  mercury  in  any 
shape  or  dose  without  being  liable  to  an  at- 
tack of  it — nevertheless,  I  have  myself  cured 
many  cases  with  mercury.  The  best  prac- 
tice, however,  is  to  treat  it  like  other  acute 
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fevers.  Benn  with  emetics  aiid  follow 
them  up  with  arsenic  or  quinine ;  this  prac- 
tice will  apply  to  all  acute  diseases  of  the 
skin,  hy  whatever  names  they  may  be  known 
or  distinguished. 

What  are  the  causes  of  cutaneous  disease 
generally  ?  Every  thing  that  can  set  up  Fe- 
ver;— and  what  agent  in  nature,  when  abu- 
sed, may  not  do  that .'  Cutaneous  disease 
may  be  produced  by  mechanical  injury  ev- 
en— a  blow,  or  a  fall,  for  example.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  hunts  a  great  deal,  has 
had  several  falls  from  his  horse,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  accident  was  followed  by  an 
erruption  all  over  his  skin.  I  have  known 
eruptions  to  be  a  constant  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bougie  into  the  urethra  of  a 
particular  individual.  What  will  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Humoral  school  say  to  this  ? 
for  you  know  the  partizans  of  that  school 
trace  all  such  diseases  to  a  "morbid  ingre- 
dient in  the  blood,"  and  they  look  upon  erup- 
tions as  an  effort  of  nature  to  expel  tne 
^*  peccant  aumor."  Be  careful,  they  tell  you 
•not  to  drive  it  in  !  Now,  what  is  an  erup- 
tion but  the  effect  of  a  tendency  to  decom- 
position of  the  matter  entering  into  a  de- 
tached portion  of  the  cuticular  tissue,  so  as 
to  produce  an  arrangement  and  motion  of 
the  atoms  composing  it  different  from  their 
motion  and  arrangement  in  health  ?  Such 
caution,  therefore,  amounts  exactly  to  this  : 
be  careful  that  you  do  nothing  that  shall 
make  these  cuticular  atoms  resiune  their  re- 
spective places  and  motions  in  the  economy, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  healthy  skin !  See, 
then,  to  what  a  ridiculous  pass  the  humoral 
doctrine  leads  us !  When  that  doctrine  was 
more  prevalent  than  it  is  at  present,  cutane- 
ous diseases  were  very  generally  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  "Scurvy,"  or  Scorbutic; 
whoever  had  eruptions  on  his  skin  of  a 
chronic  character,  was  said  to  have  the  scur- 
vy. Now,  if  this  phrase  had  been  used 
flimply  as  a  sign  or  "counter  to  reckon  by," 
no  great  harm  could  have  ensued ;  but  like 
**scrofula,"  and  the  "gout"  "Scurvy"  in 
process  of  time  came  to  perform  the  part, 
not  of  a  sign  merely,  but  of  a  corporeal 
jsomething — an  indefinite  entity  or  essence, 
— or  any  thing  but  a  real  sense,  which,  like 
a  will-o-the-wisp,  played  its  "fantastic 
tricks"  now  in  this  part  of  the  body,  now  in 
that.  Some  wise  professor  made  his  pupils 
suppose  that  he  had  detected  it  in  the  Blood 
even ;  and  from  that  moment  not  only  did 
people  believe  that  Scurvy  was  a  specific 
disease,  but  the  whole  faculty  were  anxious 
to  discover  a  specific  remedy  for  it.  A  spe- 
<5ific  for  what,  Grentlcmen?  for  an  "airy 
nothing,'*  that  only  existed  in  the  theoretic 
visions  of  their  own  most  mystified  brains. 


You  may  stare  as  you  pl^^ — but  this,  af- 
ter all,  is  the  truth.     What,  then,  you  will 
demand,  is  the  disease  which  doctors  call 
"ship-scurvy !"    Now  to  this  most  reasona- 
ble question,  I  will  endeavor  to  reply  in  a 
reasonable  manner.      Having  been  myself 
for  months  at  sea  without  landing  or  seeing 
land,  my  evidence  may  be  just  as  good  as 
that  of  others  who  have  handled  the  subject 
before  me.    During  long  and  harassing  voy- 
ages, what  from  being  K)rced  by  foul  weath- 
er to  sleep  under  closed  and  consequently 
unventilated  decks — what  from  being  obli- 
ged to  watch  and  work  hard  upon  a  short 
allowance  of  food  and  water — together  with 
the  anxiety  and  depression  of  spirits  produ- 
ced by  "hope  deferred,"  the  men  gradually 
begin  to  snow  signs  of    a  constitutional 
"break  up."    You  will  find  them  with  faces 
pale  and  bloated ; — their  skins  rough,  rug- 
ged, and  exhibiting  petechiae  and  haemorr- 
hagic  ulcers ;  their  gums  weak,  spongy,  and 
bleeding ;  their  hair  harsh,  dry  and  tailing 
away,  and  their  bowels  subject  to  fluxes;  a 
low  fever  wastes  them  day  by  day  and  night 
by  night,  and  they  become  at  last  so  ill  as  to 
faint  from  the  least  exertion.      This  is  Ship 
Scurvy, — not  depending  upon  a  something 
noxious  in  the  blood,  but  upon  a  positive 
want  of  something  essential  to  its  healthy 
reproduction.    And  how,  think  you,  is  this 
disease  to  be  cured .'     By  wholesome  food 
and  pure  air.  you  will  naturally  reply.     No 
such  thing,  Gentlemen;  nothing  so  simple 
would  do  for  scientific  people.    It  can  only 
be  cured  by  Lemon  Juice  !      Lemon  Juice, 
according  to  the  greatest  medical  professors 
is  not  only  a  preventive  of  the  bad  effects 
of  starvation — but  a  substitute  for  pure  air 
and  proper  food  in  the  cure  of  diseases  pro- 
duced by  a  deprivation  of  both  !      Now,  it 
is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  ship  scur- 
vy, that  just  about  the  time  that  lemon 
juice  came  into  fashion  as  a  cure  for  it, 
great  improvements  began  to  be  made  in 
navigation,  as  also  in  snip  building,  and  in 
the  ventillating  and  victualling  of  fleets; 
vojrages  that  formerly  took  up  a  year,  can 
now  DC  completed  in  a  month  or  two,  and 
the  natural  good  effects  of  all  this  upon  the 
habits  and  constitution  of  the  seamen  are 
up  to  this  moment,  very  modestly  claimed 
by  the  doctors  as  the  result  of  their  em- 
ployment of  lemon  juice.      And  not  only 
are  there  fools  in  the  world,  but  philoso- 
phers also,  who  daily  echo  this  trumpery 
story  ! 

liiere  is  not  a  disorder  of  the  skin,  how- 
ever named,  that  I  have  not  myself  cured 
•with  QUININE, — and  I  have  met  with  exam- 
ples of  every  kind  of  skin  disease,  that 
have  baffled  me  with  every  thing  I  could 
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think  of.  I  may  here,  nevertheless,  state 
in  reeard  to  cutaneous  disease  generally, 
that  I  have  not  very  often  been  at  a  loss, 
"while  I  had  at  my  disposed  quinine,  arsenic, 
ox}rmuriate  of  mercury,  hydriodate  of  pot- 
ass, creosote,  iron,  and  lead.  In  a  very 
obstinate  case  of  scalledhead,  the  subject 
of  which  was  a  young  artist  of  talent,  a 
combination  of  belladonna  and  stramonium 
effected  a  complete  cure  in  about  a  fortnight. 
The  disease,  m  this  instance,  had  been  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  standing,  and  had 
resisted  the  prescriptions  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  Dublin  and  London.  Baths, 
of  which  I  shall  afterwards  speak,  I  have 
also  found  of  great  servicfe  in  diseases  of 
the  skin — and  what.  Gentlemen,  do  all 
these  remedies  come  to  at  last,  but  to  ther- 
mal change  ? 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  then, 
the  local  disorder  from  which  physicians 
now  almost  invariably  name  disease,  and  to 
which  they  almost  invariably  confine  their 
attention,  is  only  one  of  the  many  features 
of  universal  disturbance.  So  far  from  be- 
in^  the  causes  of  such  disturbance,  the  lo- 
cal tendencies  to  disorganization  are  mere- 
ly hereditary  or  accidental  developments  oc- 
curring in  its  course — developments  expres- 
sive, for  the  most  part,  of  the  weak  points 
of  individual  constitution — though  some- 
times  determined  by  climate  or  other  speci- 
ality of  cause.  In  England,  for  example, 
the  viscera  of  the  chest  are  the  organs 
which  chiefly  suffer,  while  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  the  liver  and  other  contents 
of  the  abdomen  become  more  frequently 
implicated.  Remittent  fever,  I  need  not  say, 
is  tne  parent  of  both. 

Injuries,  passions,  poisons,  then,  are  each 
capable  of  producing  the  same  constitution- 
al disturbance  with  every  kind  and  degree 
of  organic  change  to  which  the  subjects  of 
them  may,  by  original  weakness  of  configu- 
ration, be  predisposed.  To  use  a  homely 
phrase — «*  when  the  whole  house  shakes, 
the  worst  built  room  suffers  most," — and 
this,  of  course,  differs  with  every  house. 
A  blow  on  the  head,  nay,  an  injury  to  so 
minute  a  member  as  the  finger,  may  pro- 
duce a  general  febrile  disorder,  ending  m 
abscess  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  according  to 
the  predisposition  of  the  patient.  Even  in 
the  course  of  the  Contagious  or  Pustular 
Fevers,  we  daily  find  all  kinds  of  organic 
change  developed — change  which  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  place  in  the  light  of  a 
Cause  of  those  fevers.  Among  the  organic 
and  other  disturbances  induced  l)y  the 

Small -Pox  Fevie 
or  Variola,  as  it  is  called  by  the  profession, 
I  have  noticed  sore  throat,  deafness,  dropsy. 


consumption,  glandular  swellings,  rheuma- 
tism, and  psdsy,  just  as  I  have  seen  the 
same  localisms  developed  in  the  course  of  a 
common  remittent  fever, — such  sequela)  de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  the  original  pre- 
disposition of  the  patient  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  or  that  complaint  by  any  ag:en- 
cy  capable  of  injuring  the  general  constitu- 
tion. And  how  should  it  be  otherwise^ 
when  we  come  to  reflect  that  the  Small-Pox 
Fever,  like  every  other  fever,  consists  in  a 
succession  of  paroxysms  so  eifactly  resem- 
bling ague,  that,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  it  cannot  possibly  be  distin- 
guished from  it !  Nor,  so  far  as  individual 
treatment  is  concerned,  does  that  matter  a 
straw,  for  however  perfectly  specific  the 
cause  of  the  disorder  undoubtedly  is,  the 
disease  itself  admits  of  no  specific  mode  of 
treatment.  To  shorten  the  cold  stage,  you 
may  resort  to  the  nearest  cordial  you  can 
get.  During  the  hot,  keep  the  pati'^nt  as 
cool  as  possible,  or  endeavor  to  break  it  by 
an  emetic,  which,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
you  may  easily  do ;  and  when  that  and  the 
sweating  stage  are  ended,  endeavor  to  pro- 
long the  interval  of  remission  by  opium, 
hyorocyanic  acid,  or  quinine.  That  I  be- 
Leve  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  duty  of 
the  physician  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
acute  disorder.  By  a  reverse  course,  the 
most  perfectly  curable  case  of  small-pox 
may  be  very  speedily  rendered  malignant. 
During  the  spring  of  1824,  a  great  many 
instances  of  the  disease  occurred  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  I  remember  two  cases  which, 
from  the  difference  of  the  practice  employed, 
and  from  the  difference  of  the  results,  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind.  The 
first  case  was  treated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mackintosh  by  repeated  bleeJing  and  pur- 
gation ;  in  consequence  of  whicn  the  pa- 
tient became  delirious,  and  the  pustules 
were  rendered  confluent.  The  suoject  of 
the  secolid  case  was  myself ;  having  fre- 
quently visited  the  former  gentleman  during 
his  illness,  I  may  fairly  presume  I  took  the 
infection  from  him.  But  the  treatment  in 
my  own  instance,  was  restricted  to  an  oc- 
casional antimonial,  and  an  opiate  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  which  had  the  effect 
of  either  entirely  preventing  the  anticipated 
paroxysm,  or  of  rendering  it  so  trifling  as 
to  pass  without  observation.  On  two  occa- 
sions it  was  neglected,  and  a  night  of  fever 
and  restlessness  was  each  time  the  result. 
I  was  out  of  the  house  in  ten  days,  and,  as 
you  see,  I  have  not  a  perceptible  mark  on 
my  countenance,  while  the  other  gentleman 
was  confined  to  his  room  for  more  than  a 
month,  barely  escaping  with  his  life,  and 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  streets^ 
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his  face  was  so  disfigured  by  scars,  that  his 
most  intimate  friends  did  not  know  him 
when  he  addressed  them.  During  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  1825,  while  I  attended 
the  Parisian  Hospitals,  the  small-pox  was 
raging  fearfully  m  France.  But  so  unsuc- 
cessful was  the  treatment  employed,  bleed- 
ing, leeching,  and  purgation,  that  the  dissec- 
ting-rooms of  Pans  were  literally  crowded 
with  the  bodies  of  the  people  who  had  died 
of  the  disease.  ^ome  of  these  bodies 
bore  the  mark  of  vaccination  on  their 
arms.  But  what  is  Vaccination  ?  Vaccin- 
ation is  only  the  artificial  introduction  into 
the  human  system  of  an  animal  poison; 
and  it  was  first  practised  by  Dr.  Jenner  of 
Berkley,  in  Gloucestershire.  Now  Jenner 
was  a  man  of  great  observation,  great  pene- 
tration— a  man  upon  whom  facts  were  nev- 
er lost,  not  a  mere  collector  of  facts,  not 
one  of  those  poor  creatures  who  cry  "  facts, 
facts;  give  me  facts,  I  never  think/ — men 
who  might  as  wittily  cry  "  Bricks,  bricks, 

five  me  bricks,  I  neyer  Build  !"  Of  quite  a 
ifferent  stamp  was  Dr.  Jenner.  Practising 
his  profession,  chiefly  at  first  among  the 
poor  of  his  native  country,  from  them  he 
learned  that  the  people  connected  with  dai- 
ries had  their  hands  very  often  attacked 
with  an  eruptive  disease,  which  they  traced 
to  a  similar  eruption  on  the  teats  of  the 
cows  they  milked,  and  their  general  belief 
was  that  such  as  had  this  eruption  could 
not  take  the  small-pox.  All  through  Glou- 
cestershire this  fact  was  known  to  the  pea- 
santry, but  the  wise  doctors  only  looked  up- 
on it  as  a  popular  superstition.  Not  so 
Jenner, — ^who  set  about  an  investigation, 
and  he  discovered  it  to  be  the  truth  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  opposition  from  men  of 
his  own  proiession,  and  others  whom  they 
secretly  influenced,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  practice  of  vaccination,  so 
called  from  vacca,  the  Latin  for  cow.  Jen- 
ner, then,  was  the  first  who  artificially  in- 
troduced cow-poo;  as  a  preventative  of  small- 
pox ;  and  that  it  is  indeed  a  preventative 
you  will  have  no  difliculty  in  believing,  if 
you  choose  to  recall  to  memory  the  number 
of  persons  whose  faces  were  fretted  and 
seamed  by  the  small-pox  in  your  younger 
days,  ana  the  few  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  you  meet  with  in  these  times,  since 
vaccination  has~  been  practised.  Do  you 
doubt  the  preventive  effect  of  SmdW-pox  a- 
gainst  a  recurrence  of  small-pox  ?  No 
more  can  you  doubt  the  effect  of  vaccina- 
tion— for  thou:jh  small-pox  does  occiasion- 
ally  attack  iniividuals  who  have  previously 
undergone  vaccination,  so  also  does  it  recur 
occ^onaWy  in  persons  who  bear  the  Indeli- 
6Je  marka  of  having  previously    suffered 


from  small-pox  itself.  \^at  is  the  Vaodne 
disease  but  a  modification  of  the  small-pox? 
It  is  small-pox  in  a  milder  form,  a  fact 
which  Jenner  suspected,  and  which  Mr. 
Ceely  of  Aylesbury  has  recently  proved  by 
a  very  simple  experiment.  He  first  inocu- 
lated a  cow  with  the  matter  of  a  Small-pox 
pustule.  From  the  new  pustules  which 
were  in  due  time  produced  m  that  animal, 
he  took  matter  and  inserted  it  into  the  arm 
of  a  child.  The  vaccine  or  cow-pox  pus- 
tule was  the  result ! — and  these  experiments 
he  has  several  times  repeated  with  the  same 
success,  in  the  presence  of  many  medical 
men, — so  that  the  cause  of  small-pox  in 
man  (whatever  Its  real  nature  be)  becomes 
so  altered  in  its  vaccine  or  Cow  modifica- 
tion, as  to  constitute  a  most  valuable  pre- 
ventative against  the  severer  form.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  specific  agent  which 
produces  and  reproduces,  through  such  an 
infinity  of  individuals,  an  effect  so  general- 
ly specific  .^  Can  it  be,  as  Linnaeus  thought, 
of  an  animalculine  character  ?  or,  is  it  at  all 
analogous  to  the  influence  produced  by  the 
magnet  on  iron  ?  which  metal,  you  sjl 
know,  may,  from  the  contact  of  a  magnet, 
become  itself  magnetic.  These  are  the  most 
probable  relations  in  which  the  subject  may 
be  viewed — if,  indeed,  it  have  not  some  a- 
nalogy  to  the  continuation  and  reproduction 
of  all  animal  life. 

There  are  a  few  questions,  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  answer.  Perhaps  the  ingenuity  of  some 
of  you  may  solve  them  for  me. 

1  Why  is  Small-pox,  when  directly  in- 
oculated, more  generally  mild  than  when 
taken  casually  by  infection .? 

2.  Why,  after  Vaccination,  have  we,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  only  one  pustule  in- 
stead of  many,  as  in  cases  of  the  small-pox  ? 

3.  Why  is  the  Cow-pox  not  infectious, 
like  Small-pox — seeine  -that  it  is  a  mere 
modification  of  id enticsQ  agency  ?  Th e  cow. 
pox,  so  far  as  we  Know,  can  only  be  com- 
municated by  direct  inoculation. 

4.  Has  the  protection  which  the  Cow-pox 
and  the  Small-pox  afford  to  the  constitution 
against  recurrence,  any  analogy  to  agricul- 
tural exhaustion — to  tne  impossibility  to  ob- 
tain more  than  a  given  number  of  successive 
crops  of  a  particular  herbage,  from  a  particu- 
lar soil,  in  a  given  period  of  years  ? 

But  the  small-pox  fever  is  not  the  only 
fever  which  once  having  attacked  an  indivi- 
dual during  his  life,  for  the  most  part  ren- 
ders him  unsusceptible  of  recurrence; — all 
the  truly  contagious  fevers  have  this  effisct — 
Chicken  pox,  Sfeasels,  Scarlet-fever,  Hoop- 
ing-cough, seldom  affect  the  constitution 
aoove  once  in  life — ^though  sometimes,  like 
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Small-pox,  they  make  their  appearance  twice 
and  even  three  times  in  individuals.  By 
some  authors,  the  Chicken  pox  has  been  sup- 
posed to  b.e  a  modification  of  Small-pox — an 
opinion  to  which  I  myself  lean — for  when 
we  consider  how  remarkably  small-pox  be- 
comes -modified  after  vaccine  transmission, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  may  admit  of 
still  further  mo^fications,  by  passing  through 
the  bodies  of  other  animals  besides  the  cow. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  every  one  of  the 
contagious  diseases  has  the  most  perfect  a- 
nalo^  to  the  ague — seeing  that  all  have  re- 
missions and  exacerbations  of  fever  more  or 
less  perfect  in  kind,  and  that  all  are  more  or 
less  amenable  to  the  chrono-thermal  reme- 
dies— not  one  of  which  remedies,  however, 
possess  such  specific  influence  over  them,  as 
to  be  exclusively  relied  upon  in  the  treatment 
of  any  case.  Is  not  this  the  best  of  all  proofs 
that  there  is  no  Specific  in  physic  ?  If  in  a 
most  decidedly  specific  disease  we  have  no 
specific  remedial  agency,  how  can  we  possi- 
bly expect  to  find  such  for  any  one  of  the 
freat  family  of  disorders  which  may  be  pro- 
uced  by  anything  and  everything  that  can 
derange  the  general  health  ?  Yet  Dr.  Hol- 
land hopes  that  medical  men  may  one  day 
find  a  specific  for  Gout,  and  another  for  Con- 
sumption— diseases  which  may  be  produced 
and  cured  by  any  agency  that  can  alter  the 
moving  powers  of  particular  individuals ! 
Is  the 

Plague 

an  intermittent  fever  ? — The  case  of  Corporal 
Farrel,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Calvert,  [Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions']  will  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  question : — "  This  man  had 
been  standing  in  the  sea  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, upwards  of  an  hour,  to  wash  and 
purify  his  clothes,  according  to  an  order  to 
that  effect.  On  coming  out  of  the  water  he 
was  seized  with  violent  shivering  and  head- 
ache, succeeded  by  heat  of  skin,  and  after- 
wards by  sweating,  which  alleviated  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  On  the  following  day 
the  paroxysm  was  repeated.  He  was  per- 
naitted  to  remain  in  the  barracks  Irom  a  be- 
lief that  his  complaint  was  intermittent  fever. 
The  next  day  nis  fever  returned  as  usual, 
but  it  now  declared  itself  to  be  the  Plague 
by  a  bubo  (glandular  swelling)  arising  in  the 

froin,  while  the  seat  of  the  pain  seemed  to 
e  suddenly  transferred  from  the  head  to  that 
part.  The  paroxysm  was  again  followed  by 
intermission  or  remission.  But  the  next 
morning,  while  dressing  himself  to  go  to  the 
lazaret,  he  dropped  down  and  expired." 

Disputes  still  exist  as  to  whether  Plague 
be  contagious  or  not.  On  whichever  side 
truth  lies,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the 


proper  treatment.  The  indications,  in  Plague 
as  in  simple  intermittent  fever,  or  the  Small- 
pox, are  to  regulate  the  temperature  in  the 
cold  and  hot  stages,  by  the  means  already 
pointed  out,  and  to  prolong  the  remission  by 
quinine,  opium,  arsenic,  cic.,  according  to 
particular  constitutions.  Treated  in  this 
manner,  the  disease  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  more  fatal  than  we  are  told  it  is  un- 
der the  present  routine  of  practice.  "  In  all 
our  cases,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  we  did  as  all 
other  practitioners  did, — we  continued  to 
bleed,  and  the  patients  continued  to  die  !*' — 
[Madden's  Constantinople.l 

From  the  same  candid  author,  I  find  that 
the 

Yellow  Fever 

of  the  West  Indies,  is  not  less  remarkable  for 
its  periodic  remissions  and  exacerbations  than 
for  the  shiveringsand  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture characteristic  of  every  other  disorder. 
The  yellow  appearance  of  the  patient,  like 
the  milder  jaundice  of  our  own  climate,  is  a 
mere  effect  of  spasm  of  the  gall  ducts.  Jaun- 
dice, then,  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease ;  it  is 
the  result  of  spasm  developed  in  the  course 
of  a  febrile  paroxysm  People  will  say, 
"  You  would  not  give  Quinine  or  Bark  in 
jaundice."  But  wherefore  not  ?  seeing  I  could 
muster  a  good  half-hundred  instances  where 
[  myself  have  cured  the  disease  by  one  or  the 
other.  Dr.  Madden  details  a  case  of  yellow 
fever  cui  od  by  Quinine,  a  case  in  which  he 
says,  "  had  the  gentleman  been  bled,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  I  think  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  have  died;  or  had  he  survi- 
ved, that  he  would  have  had  lelt  a  debilitated 
constitution  and  a  dropsical  diathesis  to  en- 
counter in  his  convalescence." 

Previous  to  my  embarkation  for  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  was  my  chance  to  serve  five 
years  as  a  medical  officer  of  the  army,  I  read 
Dr.  James  Johnson's  work  on  the  "  Disea- 
ses of  Tropical  Climates."  Impressed  when 
a  boy  with  his  pretty  style,  I  put  his  sangui- 
nary treatment  and  his  twenty  grain  doses  of 
calomel  to  the  test.  But  so  far  from  confirm- 
ing his  assertions,  my  own  after-experience 
led  me  to  adopt  conclusions  much  the  same  as 
Dr.  Madden  Capt.  Owen  of  the  Royal  Na- 
vy, too,  who  could  neither  have  a  theory  to 
suppoit  nor  any  interested  end  to  serve  one 
way  or  the  other,  details  at  great  length  the 
mortality  which  took  place  among  his  people 
while  employed  in  surveying  the  African 
coast.  "It  may,  in  fact,  be  questioned," 
says  this  intelligent  navigator,  **  whether  our 
very  severe  losses  were  not,  in  some  measure, 
attributable  to  European  medical  practice. 
Bleeding  and  Calomel  being  decidedly  the 
most  deadly  enemies  in  a  tropical  climate. — 
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During  the  whole  time  of  the  preyalence  of 
the  fever,  we  had  not  one  instance  of  perfect 
recovery  after  a  liberal  application  of  the  lan- 
cet or  of  this  medicine."  Captain  Owen  far- 
ther states,  that  he  himself  recovered  without 
either  bleeding  or  calomel,  while  the  ship- 
doctor  fell  a  martyr  to  his  medical  faith, — he 
bled  himself,  took  calomel,  and  died !  [The 
above  remarks  were  first  printed  m  1840. — 
Two  years  afterwards,  12th  November  1842, 
extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  newspaper,  wherein, 
among  other  things,  is  the  following :  «« The 
bleeding  system  has  fortunately  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  the  frightful  mortality  that  at- 
tended its  practice,  is  now  no  longer  known 
on  board  our  ships."  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
are  you  satisfied !] 

But  the  Eastern  practitioner  will  tell  me 
possibly,  that 

Dysentery 

cannot  be  safely  treated  m  any  other  fashion. 
Is  he  sure  he  knows  exactly  what  is  meant 
by;  the  word  Dysentery  ?  I  shall  say  no- 
thing of  its  etjanology  but  rather  give  you 
the  symptoms  included  by  Sydenham  under 
the  name.  "  The  patient,"  he  tells  us,  "  is 
attacked  with  a  chilliness  and  shaldng, 
which  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  heat 
of  the  whole  body.  Soon  after  this  gripes 
and  stools  follow."  What  then.  Gentlemen, 
is  this  dysentery  but  an  a^ue,  with  increase 
of  secretion  from  one  surface  instead  of  an- 
other— from  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
bowels  instead  of  the  skin,  and  the  skin  re- 
member is  only  a  continuation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels.  Now,  Dr.  Cum- 
ming,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's 
medical  service,  informs  us,  that  while  as- 
cending the  Nile  in  1836,  he  was  attacked 
with  dysentery.  After  suffering  for  a  week 
with  "  intervals  of  remission,*'  he  fairly  gave 
himself  up,  and  so  did  his  attendants,  for  he 
had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  medicine  with 
him.  As  &  foilom  hope,  however,  he  or- 
dered his  guide  to  sponge  him  with  warm 
water.  And  this  simple  remedy  [attention 
to  temperature,]  with  fomentation  of  the 
abdomen,  was  the  only  treatment  employed. 
He  took  a  little  wine  and  water,  which  re- 
mained upon  his  stomach ;  he  then  became 
drowsy,  slept  for  a  short  time,  felt  his  skin 
less  hot  and  burning,  and,  in  brief,  began  to 
recover,  and  that  rapidly.  In  about  a  week 
afterwards,  he  writes  in  his  journal :  "  My 
recovery  is  almost  complete,  and  the  rapidity 
oi  my  convalescence  leads  me  to  contrast 
my  late  attack  with  a  precisely  similar  one 
which  I  had  at  Cawnpore  in  tne  autumn  of 
1829.     On  that  occasion  I  was  largely  bled 


at  the  arm,  had  fifty  leeches  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  and  during  the  first  four  days  of 
the  disease,  in  addition  to  extensive  mercu- 
rial frictions,  I  swallowed  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  grains  of  calomel.  True,  I  recover- 
ed ;  or  rather  1  did  not  die  1  whether  in  con- 
sequence, or  in  spite  of  the  above  heroic 
treatment,  I  will  not  venture  to  say.  My 
face  was  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  every 
tooth  was  loose  in  my  jaws,  and  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  I  could  eat  no  solid  food ;  my 
constitution  received  a  shock  from  which  it 
never  fairly  recovered,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
come  to  Europe  on  furlough.  On  the  present 
occasion,  fortunately  for  me,  the  vis  medica- 
trix  naturae  was  my  sole  physician,  [he  for- 
got the  sponging  part !]  and  I  am  now  al- 
most as  well  as  before  the  attack  commenced. 
British  medical  practice,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, deals  too  much  in  heroics." 

That  opinion,  Gentlemen,  I  hope,  is  now 
yours  also — it  has  many  years  been  mine. 
Such  a  case,  from  such  a  quarter,  must 
doubtless  be  more  than  sufiicient  to  warn 
you  against  the  sanguinary  and  mercurial 
practice  introduced  into  the  East  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  James  Johnson's  Work  on 
the  Diseases  of  India.  What  an  idea,  first 
to  break  down  by  the  lancet  and  mercury  to 
salivation  the  attractive  power  of  every  atom 
of  the  body,  in  the  expectation  of  thereby 
strengthening  its  weakest  parts !  Does  this 
savour  of  mania,  or  does  it  not  ?  and  that 
too,  as  I  hinted  before,  madness  of  rather  a 
homicidal  kind  ? 

Dropsy. 

How  can  there  be  a  morbid  superabun- 
dance of  any  secretion  without  a  correspon- 
ding change  of  temperature  ?  He  who  will 
rigidly  scrutinize  this  disease  shall  find  that 
the  same  shiverings  and  fever  which  pre- 
cede the  sweat  of  ague,  usher  in  the  tumid 
abdomen  and  swollen  legs  of  Dropsy. 
Dropsy,  then,  may  be  termed  an  Ague  with 
inward  sweat.  That  it  is  a  remittent  disease 
may  be  seen  by  the  palpable  diminution  of 
the  swelling  on  particular  days ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  hopes  both  of  the  patient  and 
physician  on  such  days  being  excited  by 
general  improvement  throughout.  How 
should  the  disease  be  treated  ?  Not,  accord- 
ing to  modern  practice,  by  diuretics  and  su- 
dorifics  solely ;  but  by  a  combination  and 
alternation  of  these  remedies  with  the  medi- 
cines of  acknowledged  efllcacy  in  that  most 
perfect  type  of  all  disease,  the  ague.  Of  ca- 
ses successfully  treated  by  me  m  this  man- 
ner, I  could  give  you  hundreds — but  to 
what  purpose?  The  recital  would  only 
comprehend  the  symptoms  of  ague  with  in- 
crease of  the  natural  secretions  of  the  vari- 
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ous  cavities  eveft  to  efiusion,  (or  cellular 
H  substance)  instead  of  perspiration  by  the 
skin ;  and  the  remedies,  as  you  ma)^  guess, 
quinine,  opium,  arsenic,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
combined  or  alternated  with  creosote,  squill, 
ipecacuanha,  colchicura,  mercury,  &c.  What 
other  proofs  do  you  want  of  the  unity  of  all 
disease?  The  Paymaster- Sergeant  of  the 
Royals  had  dropsy,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  usual  treatment  by  diuretics,  purgatives, 
&c.,  was  daily  getting  worse,  when  Dr.  Ste- 
phenson, of  the  13th  Dragoons,  suggested 
the  applicaton  of  poultices  of  lichen  vulgar- 
is to  the  loins.  From  that  day  the  amend- 
ment was  rapid,  and  the  patient  subsequently 
got  well.  Now,  Gentlemen,  everybody  be- 
Eeved  that  there  must  have  been  some  ma- 
gical virtue  in  the  lichen.  But  Mr.  Brady, 
the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  thinking  that 
the  plant  had  less  to  do  with  the  cure  than 
the  neat  which,  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  it 
produced,  determined  to  try  poultices  made 
with  rice  in  a  case  exactly  similar.  The  re- 
sult was  the  same — a  cure;  proving  how 
right  he  was  in  his  conjecture.  Since  I 
have  entered  into  private  practice,  I  have  re- 
peatedly applied  poultices  to  the  loins  with 
advantau^e,  and  have  also,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  plasters  of  pitch,  galbaniun,  &c., 
succeeded  in  curing  cases  of  dropsy,  that  re- 
sisted every  kind  of  internal  remeay. 

Cholera, — 

"  the  scourge  of  nations— will  cholera  be 
found  to  pzirtake  of  the  same  universal  type 
of  disease,  the  ague  ?  You  will  be  the  best 
judges,  Gentlemen,  when  1  draw  my  paral- 
el.  While  in  India  I  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  ascertaining  its  nature.  Tremulous 
and  spasmodic  action  belong  equally  to  ague 
and  to  cholera ;  vomiting  or  nausea  charac- 
terises both.  The  ague  patient  has  some- 
times diarrhoea  or  looseness ;  oppression  at 
the  chest,  and  coldness  of  the  whole  body 
are  the  primary  symptoms  of  each.  The 
increased  flow  of  pale  urine,  so  often  re- 
marked in  ague,  is  an  occasional  symptom 
of  epidemic  cholera.  In  more  than  one  m- 
stance  of  cholera,  which  came  under  my  ob- 
servation while  serving  in  the  Ezist,  that 
secretion  passed  involuntarily  from  the  pa- 
tient a  short  time  before  d^lh.  Suppression 
of  urine,  so  common  in  ^e  late  epidemic, 
was  a  frequent  symptoyi  of  the  Walcheren 
ague.  When  there  is  no  hot  fit  or  reaction, 
death  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sleepy  stupor 
in  both.  You  have  ague,  too,  with  hot  skin 
and  bounding,pulse,a  state  analogous  to  the 
milder  forms  of  cholera,  in  which  you  re- 
mark the  same  phenomena.  When  not  fatal, 
cholera,  like  ague,  has  a  hot  and  sweating 
stage.   Moreover,  when  ague  tenninates  life 
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by  a  single  paroxysm,  jrou  find  the  same  ap- 
pearances after  death  in  the  bodies  of  both. 
Lastly,  phrensy,  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  spleen,  with  dysentery  and  dropsy,  to 
say  nothing  of  epilepsy  and  apoplexy,  nave 
been  the  occasional  sequelae  of  each.  Chol- 
era, then,  is  an  extreme  of  the  cold  stage  of 
ague. 

What  are  the  remedies  most  beneficial  in 
Cholera  ?  Attention  to  temperature  compre- 
hends every  thing  that  has  either  iailea  or 
succeeded.  Were  I  myself  to  become  the 
subject  of  it,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  trust 
more  to  a  bottle  of  brandy  than  to  any  thing 
contained  in  the  Materia  Medica.  While 
serving  in  the  East  Indies  I  saw  many  hun- 
dred cases  of  the  disorder,  but  I  never  could 
convince  myself  of  the  superiority  of  any 
one  kind  of  medical  treatment  over  another. 
In  my  Work  upon  the  Diseases  of  India,  I 
have  proved  that  death,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  of  cholera,  takes  place  from  a 
palsy  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves, — those 
nerves  that  influence  the  functions  of  the 
lungs  and  stomach.  If  you  divide  these 
nerves  in  the  dog,  you  nave  the  essential 
symptoms  of  Cholera,  viz.,  loss  of  voice,  vo- 
miting, and  dificult  breathing  always, — 
cramps  and  flatulence  frequently ;  and  the 
animal  seldom  survives  tne  third  day.  On 
dissection,  you  find  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
lungs,  and  intestines,  filled  with  black  blood. 
That  is  ex|ictly  what  you  find  on  opening 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  cho- 
lera. Shortly  after  my  return  from  India, 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip  read  a  paper  at  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society,  in  which  he  took 
the  very  same  view  of  Cholera,  but  wherein 
he  forgot  to  say  that  lys  views  of  the  disease 
had  been  every  one  of  them  anticipated  in 
my  Remarks  upon  it,  published  in  the  Lari' 
cet  some  months  before  I  quitted  India. 


Poisoniog  by  Arsenic. 

M.  Grimaud,  a  chemist  at  Poictiers,  has 
proposed  a  mode  of  rendering  poisoning  by 
arsenic  more  diflicult.  He  recommends  that 
this  article  shall  be  sold  only  when  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  cyanure  of  potash.  About  one  per  cent, 
of  each  substance  would,  he  alleges,  be  suf- 
ficient. The  arsenic,  thus  qualified,  shews 
itself  either  by  colour  or  smell,  when  used 
m  the  various  aliments  fit  for  man.  Thus, 
arsenic  prepared  this  way,  and  thrown  into 
warm  meat  soup,  gives  immediately  a  green 
bronze  colour ;  into  hot  milk,  an  opal ;  into 
red  wine,  a  violet ;  into  bread,  a  deep  blue ; 
and  so  on  for  20  mixture,  on  which  M.  Gri- 
maud has  made  experiments. — Galignam's 
Messenger, 
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LETTERI. 

Tynemouth,  Nov.  12. 
It  is  important  to  society  to  know  whe- 
ther Mesmerism  is  trae.  The  revival  of  its 
pretensions  from  age  to  age  makes  the  nega- 
^ve  of  this  question  appear  so  improbable, 
and  the  affirmative  involves  anticipations  so 
vast,  that  no  testimony  of  a  conscientious 
"witness  can  be  unworthy  of  attention.  I  am 
now  capable  of  affording  testimony :  and  all 
personal  considerations  must  give  way  be- 
fore the  social  duty  of  imparting  the  facts  of 
•which  1  am  possessed. 

For  some  years  before  June  last,  I  was  in 
the  class  of  believers  upon  testimony.  I  had 
witnessed  no  mesmeric  facts  whatever ;  but 
I  could  not  doubt  the  existence  of  many 
which  were  related  to  me  without  distrusting 
either  the  understanding,  or  the  integrity,  of 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  people  I  knew. 
Nor  did  I  find  it  possible  to  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  books,  of  details  of  many  cases  of 
protracted  bodily  and  mental  effects.  Nor, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  could  1  have  thought 
it  desirable  or  philosophical  to  set  up  my 
negative  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  against 
the  positive  evidence  of  observers  and  recor- 
ders of  new  phenomena.  People  do  not,  or 
ought  not,  to  reach  my  years  without  learn- 
ing that  the  strangeness  and  absolute  noveltj 
ol  facts  attested  by  more  than  one  mind  is 
lather  a  presumption  of  their  truth  than  the 
contrary,  as  there  would  be  something  more 
familiar  in  any  devices  or  conceptions  of 
men ;  that  our  researches  into  the  powers  of 
nature,  of  human  nature  with  the  rest,  have 
as  yet  gone  such  a  little  way  that  many  dis- 
coveries are  yet  to  be  looked  for ;  and  that, 
while  we  have  hardly  recovered  from  the 
surprise  of  the  new  lights  thrown  upon  the 
functions  and  texture  c»  the  human  frame  by 
Harvey,  Bell,  and  others,  it  is  too  soon  to  de- 
cide that  there  shall  be  no  more  as  wonder- 
ful, and  presumptuous  in  the  extreme  to  pre- 
determine what  they  shall  or  shall  not  be. 

8uch  was  the  state  of  my  mind  on  the 
subject  of  Mesmerism  six  years  ago,  whefi 
I  related  a  series  of  facts,  on  the  testimony 
of  five  persons  whom  I  could  trust,  to  one 
whose  intellect  I  was  accustomed  to  look  up 
to,  though  I  had  had  occasion  to  see  that 
great  discoveries  were  received  or  rejected  by 
him  on  other  grounds  than  the  evidence  on 
which  their  pretensions  rested.  He  threw 
himaell  back  in  his  chair  when  I  began  my 
story,  exclaiming,  "  Is  it  possible  that  you 


are  bit  by  that  nonsense  ?"  On  my  decla- 
ring the  amount  of  testimony  on  which  I  be- 
lieved what  1  was  telling,  he  declared,  as  he 
frequently  did  afterwards,  that  if  he  saw  the 
incidents  himself,  he  would  not  believe  them ; 
he  would  sooner  think  himself  and  the 
whole  company  mad  than  admit  them.  This 
declaration  did  me  good ;  though  of  course, 
it  gave  me  concern.  It  showed  me  that  I 
must  keep  my  mind  free,  and  must  observe 
and  decide  independently,  as  there  could  be 
neither  help  nor  hindrance  from  minds  self- 
exiled  in  this  way  from  the  region  of  evi- 
dence. From  that  time  till  June  last,  I 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  believer  in  Mesmerism 
on  testimony. 

The  reason  why  I  did  not  qualify  myself 
for  belief  or  disbelief  on  evidence  was  a  sub- 
stantial one.  From  the  early  summer  of 
1839, 1  was,  till  this  autumn,  a  prisoner  from 
illness.  My  recovery  now,  by  means  dt 
mesmeric  treatment  alone,  has  given  me  the 
most  thorough  knowledge  possible  that  Mes- 
merism is  true. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  give  any 
details  of  disease.  It  will  be  sumcientto 
explain  briefly,  in  order  to  rentier  my  story 
intelligible,  that  the  internal  disease,  under 
which  I  have  suffered,  appears  to  have  been 
coming  on  for  many  years ;  that  after  warn- 
ings of  failing  bealth,  which  I  carelessly 
overlooked,  I  oroke  down,  while  travelling 
abroad,  in  June,  1839 ;  that  I  sank  lower 
and  lower  for  three  years  after  my  return, 
and  remained  nearly  stationary  for  two  more 
preceding  last  June.  During  these  five 
years,  I  never  felt  wholly  at  ease  for  one 
single  hour.  I  seldom  had  severe  pain  ;  but 
never  entire  comfort.  A  besetting  sickness, 
almost  disabling  me  from  taking  food  for  two 
years,  brought  me  very  low ;  and,  together 
with  other  evils,  it  confined  me  to  a  condi- 
tion of  almost  entire  stillness — to  a  life  pas- 
sed between  my  bed  and  my  sofa.  It  was 
not  till  after  many  attempts  at  gentle  exer- 
cise that  my  friends  agreed  with  me  that  the 
cost  was  too  great  for  any  advantage  gained : 
and  at  length  it  was  clear  that  even  going 
down  one  flight  of  stairs  was  imprudent. — 
From  that  time  I  lay  still ;  and  by  means  of 
this  undisturbed  quiet,  and  such  an  increase 
of  opiates  as  kept  down  my  most  urgent  dis- 
comforts, I  passeifevthe  last  two  years  with 
less  suflering  tffiin  the  three  preceding. 
There  was,  however,  no  favorable  change  in 
the  disease.  Every  thing  was  done  for  me 
that  the  best  medical  skill  and  science  could 
suggest,  and  the  most  indefatigable  humanity 
and  family  affection  devise :  but  nothing 
could  avail  beyond  mere  alleviation.  My 
dependence  upon  opiates  was  desperate.  My 
kind  and  vigilant  medical  friend — the  most 
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«axiffuine  man  I  know,  and  the  most  bent  up- 
on keeping  his  patients  hopeful — avowed  to 
me  last  Christmas,  and  twice  afterwards,  that 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  affecting  the  diseajse — of  doing  more 
than  keeping  me  up,  in  collateral  respects,  to 
the  highest  practicable  point.  This  was  no 
surprise  to  me ;  for  when  any  specific  medi- 
cine is  taken  for  above  two  years  without  af- 
fecting the  disease,  there  is  no  more  ground 
for  hope  in  reason  than  in  feeling.  In  June 
last,  I  suffered  more  than  usual,  and  new 
measures  of  alleviation  were  resorted  to.  As 
to  all  the  essejitial  points  of  the  disease,  I 
was  never  lower  than  immediately  before  1 
made  trial  of  Mesmerism. 

If,  at  any  time  during  my  illness,  I  had 
been  asked  with  serious  purpose,  whether  I 
believed  there  was  no  resource  for  me,  I 
should  have  replied  that  Mesmerism  might 
perhaps  give  me  partial  relief. 

After  my  medical  friend's  avowal  of  his 
hopelessness,  however,  I  felt  myself  not  on- 
ly at  liberty,  but  in  duty  bound,  to  try,  if 
possible,  the  only  remaining  resource  for  al- 
leviation. I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now,  that 
through  all  mortification  of  old  prejudices, 
and  ail  springing  up  of  new,  nobody  in  the 
world  would  undertake  to  say  I  was  wrong 
in  seeking  every  recovery  by  any  harmless 
means,  when  every  other^  hope  was  given 
up  by  all :  and  it  was  not  recovery  that  was 
in  my  thoughts,  but  only  solace.  It  never 
presented  itself  to  me  as  possible  that  disease 
so  long  and  deeply  fixed  could  be  removed ; 
and  I  was  perfectly  sincere  in  saying  that  the 
utmost  I  looked  lor  was  release  from  my 
miserable  dependence  on  opiates.  Deep  as 
are  my  obligations  to  my  faithful  and  skilful 
medical  friend,  for  a  long  course  of  humane 
effort  on  his  part,  no  one  kindness  of  his  has 
touched  me  so  sensibly  as  the  grace  with 
which  he  met  my-  desire  to  try  a  means  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  or  opinion,  and 
himself  brought  over  the  Mesmerist  under 
whom  the  first  trial  of  my  susceptibility  was 
made. 

Last  winter,  I  wrote  to  two  friends  in  Lon- 
don, telling  them  of  my  desire  to  try  Mesme- 
rism, and  entreating  them  to  be  on  the 
watch  to  let  me  know  if  any  one  came  this 
way  of  whose  aid  I  might  avail  myself. — 
They  watched  for  me,  and  one  made  it  a 
business  to  gain  all  the  information  she 
could  on  my  behalf;  but  nothing  was  actu- 
ally done,  or  seemed  likely  to  be  done,  when 
in  June  a  sudden  opening  for  the  experiment 
was  made,  without  any  effort  of  my  own, 
and  on  the  22nd  I  found  myself,  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  hands  of  a  Mesmerist 

It  aU  came  about  easily  and  nafurally  at 
last.    Mr.  Spencer  T.  Hall  being  at  New- 


castle lecturing,  m^  medical  friend  went  out 
of  curiosity,  was  impressed  by  what  he  saw 
and  came  to  me  very  full  of  the  subject.  I 
told  him  what  was  in  my  mind ;  and  I  have 
said  above  with  what  a  grace  he  met  my 
wishes,  and  immediately  set  about  gratifying 
them. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  I  was,  as  far 
as  my  own  feelings  could  be  any  warrant, 
quite  well.  My  mesmerist  and  I  are  not  so 
precipitate  as  to  conclude  my  disease  yet  ex- 
tirpated, and  my  health  established  beyond 
all  danger  of  relapse ;  because  time  only  caa 
prove  such  facts.  We  have  not  yet  discon- 
tinued the  mesmeric  treatment,  and  I  have 
not  re-entered  upon  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
the  world ;  the  case  is  thus  not  ccmiplete 
enough  for  a  professional  statement.  But, 
as  I  am  aware  of  no  ailment,  and  am  restor- 
ed to  the  full  enjoyment  of  active  days  and 
nights  of  rest,  to  the  full  use  of  my  powers 
of  body  and  mind,  and  as  many  invalids, 
still  languishing  in  such  illness  as  I  have  re- 
covered from,  are  looking  to  me  for  guidance 
in  the  pursuit  of  health  by  the  same  means, 
I  think  it  rieht  not  to  delay  giving  a  precise 
statement  of  my  own  mesmeric  experience, 
and  of  my  observation  of  some  different 
manifestations  in  the  instance  of  another  pa- 
tient in  the  same  house. 

On  Saturday,  June  22nd,  Mr.  Spencer  Hall 
and  my  medical  friend  came,  as  arranged,  at 
my  worst  hour  of  the  day,  between  tne  ex- 
piration of  one  opiate  and  the  taking  of 
another.  By  an  accident  the  gentlemen  were 
rather  in  a  hurry — a  circumstance  unfavora- 
ble to  a  first  experiment.  But  result  enough 
was  obtained  to  encourage  a  further  trial, 
though  it  was  of  a  nature  entirely  unantid- 

fatea  by  me.  I  had  no  other  idea  than  that 
should  either  drop  asleep  or  feel  nothing. 
I  did  not  drop  asleep,  and  I  did  feel  some- 
thing very  strange. 

Various  passes  were  tried  by  Mr.  Hall; 
the  first  of  tnose  that  appeared  effectual,  and 
the  most  so  for  some  time  after,  were  passee 
over  the  head,  made  from  behind  —  passes 
from  the  forehead  to  4he  back  of  the  head 
and  a  little  way  down  the  spine.  A  very 
short  time  after  these  were  tried,  and  twenty 
minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  seance,! 
became  sensible  of  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, most  unexpected,  and  wholly  unlike 
anything  I  had  ever  conceived  of.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  at- 
mosphere— not  like  smoke,  nor  steam,  nor 
haze — but  most  like  a  clear  twilight,  closing 
in  from  the  windows  and  down  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  in  which  one  object  after  another 
melted  away,  till  scarcely  anything  was  left 
visible  before  my  wide  opened  eyes.  First, 
the  outlines  of  all  objectp  were  blurred ;  thea 
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a  bust,  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  a  strong 
light,  melted  quite  away ;  then  the  opposite 
bust,  then  the  table  with  its  gay  cover,  then 
the  floor,  and  the  ceiling,  till  one  small  pic- 
tuie,  high  up  on  the  opposite  wall,  only  re- 
mained visible  —  like  a  patch  of  phosphoric 
light.  I  feared  to  move  my  eyes,  lest  the 
singular  appearance  should  vanish;  and  I 
criM  out,  **  0  !  deepen  it !  deepen  it !  P 
supposing  this  the  precursor  of  the  sieep. — 
It  could  not  be  deepened,  however;  and 
when  1  glanced  aside  from  the  luminous 
point,  I  found  that  I  need  not  fear  the  return 
of  objects  to  their  ordinary  appearance  while 
the  passes  were  continued.  The  busts  re- 
appeared, ghost-like,  in  the  dim  atmosphere, 
like  faint  shadows,  except  that  their  outlines, 
and  the  parts  in  the  highest  relief,  burned 
with  the  same  phosphoric  light.  The  fea- 
tures of  one,  an  Isis  with  bent  head,  seemed 
to  be  illumined  by  a  fire  on  the  floor,  though 
this  bust  has  its  back  to  the  windows. 
Wherever  I  glanced,  all  outlines  were  dres- 
sed in  this  beautiful  light :  and  so  they  have 
been  at  every  seance,  without  exception,  to 
this  day ;  though  the  appearance  has  rather 
^iven  away  to  drowsiness  since  I  left  off*  op- 
iates entirely.  This  appearance  continued 
during  the  remaining  twenty  minutes  before 
the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  leave  me. — 
The  other  effects  produced  were,  first,  heat, 
oppression  and  sickness,  and,  for  a  few 
hours  after,  disordered  stomach:  lollowed, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  by  a  feeling  of 
lightness  and  relief,  in  which  I  thought  I 
could  hardly  be  mistaken.  On  occasions  of 
a  perfectly  new  experience,  however,  scepti- 
cism and  self  distrust  are  very  strong.  I  was 
aware  of  this  beforehand,  and  also,  of  course 
of  the  common  sneer — that  Mesmeric  effects 
are  "  aH  imagination."  When  the  singular 
appearances  presented  themselves,  I  thought 
to  myself, — "  Now,  shall  I  ever  believe  that 
this  was  all  fancy  ?  When  it  is  gone,  and 
when  people  laugh,  shall  1  ever  doubt  hav- 
ing seen  what  is  now  as  distinct  to  my  wa- 
king eyes  as  the  rolling  waves  of  yonder  sea, 
or  the  faces  round  my  •sofa  }*'  J  did  a  little 
doubt  it  in  the  course  of  the  evening :  I  had 
some  misgivings  even  so  soon  as  that ;  and 
yet  more  tne  next  morning,  when  it  appeared 
like  a  dream. 

Great  was  the  comfort,  therefore,  of  re- 
cognizing the  appearances  on  the  second  af- 
ternoon. "  Now,"  thought  I,  "  can  I  again 
doubt  ?"  I  did,  more  faintly ;  but,  before  a 
week  was  over,  I  was  certain  of  the  fidelity  of 
my  own  senses  in  regard  to  this,  and  more. 

There  was  no  other  agreeable  experience 
on  this  second  afternoon.    Mr.  Hall  was  ex- 
hausted and  unwell,  from  having  mesmeri- 
zed  many  patients ;  and  I  was  more  oppres- 


sed and  disordered  than  on  the  preceding  da^,. 
and  the  disorder  continued  for  a  longer  time  r 
but  again,  towards  night,  I  felt  refreshed  and 
relieved.  How  much  of  my  ease  was  to  be 
attributed  to  Mesmerism,  and  how  much  to 
my  accustomed  opiate,  there  was  no  sayings 
in  the  then  uncertain  state  of  my  mind. 

The  next  day,  however,  left  no  doubt 
Mr.  Hall  was  prevented  by  illness  from  com- 
ing over,  too  late  to  let  me  know.  Unwil- 
ling to  take  my  opiate  while  in  expectation 
of  his  arrival,  and  too  wretched  to  do  with- 
out some  resource,  I  rang  for  my  maid,  and 
a^ked  whether  she  had  any  objection  to  at- 
tempt what  she  saw  Mr.  Hall  do  the  day 
before.  With  the  greatest  alacrity  she  com- 
plied. Within  one  minute  the  twilight  and 
phosphoric  lights  appeared ;  and  in  two  or 
Ihree  more,  a  delicious  sensation  of  ease 
spread  through  me,--a  cocfl  comfort,  before 
which  all  pain  and  disease  gave  way,  oozing- 
out,  as  it  were,  at  the  soles  of  my  feet.  Du- 
ring that  hour,  and  almost  the  whole  eve- 
ning, I  could  no  more  help  exclaiming  widi 
pleasure  than  a  person  in  torture  crying  out 
with  pain.  I  became  hungry,  and  ate  with 
rel i sh ,  for  the  first  time  for  five  years.  Thers 
was  no  heat,  oppression,  or  sickness  during 
the  seance,  n«r  any  disorder  afterwards. — 
During  the  whole  evening,  instead  of  the  la- 
zy hot  ease  of  opiates,  under  which  pain  is 
felt  to  lie  in  wait,  I  experienced  something 
of  the  indescribable  sensation  of  health, 
which  I  had  quite  lost  and  forgotten.  I 
walked  about  my  rooms,  and  was  gay  and 
talkative.  Something  of  this  relief  remained 
till  the  next  morning ;  and  then  there  was  no 
re-action.  I  was  no  worse  than  usual ;  and 
perhaps  rather  better. 

Nothing  is  to  me  more  unquestionable  and 
more  striking  about  this  influence  than  the 
absence  of  all  re-action.  Its  highest  exhil- 
aration is  followed,  not  by  depression  or  ex- 
haustion, but  by  a  further  renovation.  From 
the  first  hour  to  the  present,  I  have  never 
fallen  back  a  single  step.  Every  point  gain- 
ed has  been  steadily  held.  Improved  com- 
posure of  nerve  and  spirits  has  followed  up- 
on every  mesmeric  exhilaration.  I  have 
been  spared  all  the  weaknesses  of  convales- 
cence, and  have  been  carried  through  all  the 
usually  formidable  enterprises  of  return  from 
deep  disease  to  health  with  a  steadiness  and 
tranquility  astonishing  to  all  witnesses.  At 
this  time,  before  venturing  to  speak  of  my 
health  as  established,  I  believe  myself  more 
firm  in  nerve,  more  calm  and  steady  in  mind 
and  spirits,  than  at  any  time  of  my  life  be- 
fpre  So  much,  in  consideration  of  the  nat- 
ural and  common  fear  of  the  mesmeric  influ- 
ence as  pernicious  excitement— as  a  kind  of 
intoxication. 
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When  Mr.  Hall  saw  how  congenial  was 
the  influence  of  this  new  Mesmerist,  he  ad- 
vised our  going  on  by  ourselves,  which  we 
did  until  the  6th  of  September. 

I  owe  much  to  Mr.  Hall  for  his  disinter- 
ested zeal  and  kindness.  He  did  for  me  all 
he  could ;  and  it  was  much  to  make  a  be- 
ginning, and  put  us  in  the  way  of  procee- 
ding. 


LETTER   II. 

I  next  procured,  for  guidance,  Deleuze's 
*  Instruction  Pratique,  sur  Ife  Magnetisme 
Animal.'  Out  of  this  I  directed  my  maid : 
and  lor  some  weeks  we  went  on  pretty  well. 
Finding  my  appetite  and  digestion  sufficient- 
ly improved,  I  left  off  tonics,  and  also  the 
medicine  which  I  had  taken  for  two  years 
and  four  months,  in  obedience  to  my  doctor's 
hope  of  affecting  the  disease, — though  the 
eminent  physician  who  saw  me  before  that 
time  declared  that  he  had  **  tried  it  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  such  cases,  and  never  knew 
it  avail."  I  never  felt  the  want  of  these 
medicines,  nor  others  which  I  afterwards 
discontinued.  From  the  first  week  in  Au- 
gust, I  took  no  medicines  but  opiates ;  and 
inese  I  was  gradually  reducing.  These  par- 
ticulars are  mentioned  to  show  how  early  in 
the  experiment  Mesmerism  became  my  sole 
xeiiance. 

On  four  days,  scattered  through  six  weeks, 
our  seance  was  prevented  by  visitors,  or 
other  accidents.  On  these  four  days,  the 
old  distress  and  pain  recurred ;  but  never  on 
the  days  when  I  was  mesmerized. 

From  the  middle  of  August  (after  I  had 
discontinued  all  medicines  but  opiates,)  the 
departure  of  the  worst  pains  and  oppressions 
of  mv  disease  made  me  suspect  that  the 
complaint  itself, — the  incurable,  hopeless 
disease  of  so  many  years, — was  reached ; 
and  now  I  first  began  to  glance  towards  the 
thought  of  recovery.  In  two  or  three  weeks 
more,  it  became  certain  that  I  was  not  de- 
ceived ;  and  the  radical  amendment  has  since 
gone  on,  without  intermission. 

Another  thing,  however,  was  also  be- 
coming clear :  that  more  aid  was  necessary. 
My  maid  did  for  me  whatever,  under  my  own 
instruction,  good-will  and  affection  could  do. 
But  the  patience  and  strenuous  purpose  re- 
quired in  a  case  of  such  long  and  deep  seat- 
ed disease  can  only  be  looked  for  in  an  edu- 
cated person,  so  familiar  with  the  practice  of 
Mesmerism  as  to  be  able  to  keep  a  steady 
eye  on  the  end,  through  all  delays  and  doubt- 
ful incidents.  And  it  is  also  important,  if 
not  necessary,  that  tlie  predomuiance  of  will 
should  be  in  the  Mesmerist,  not  the  patient. 


The  offices  of  an  untrained  servant  may 
avail  perfectly  in  a  short  case, — for  the  re- 
moval of  sudden  pain,  or  a  brief  illness; 
but,  from  the  subordination  being  in  the 
wrong  party,  we  found  ourselves  coming  to 
a  stand. 

The  difficulty  was  abolished  by  the  kind- 
ness and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  had 
been  my  adviser  throughout.  He  explained 
my  position  to  a  friend  of  his — a  lady,  the 
widow  of  a  clergyman,  deeply  and  practi- 
cally interested  in  Mesmerism — possessed 
of  great  Mesmeric  power,  and  of  those  hi^h 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  fortify 
and  sanctify  its  influence.  In  pure  zeal  and 
benevolence,  this  lady  came  to  me,  and  has 
been  with  me  ever  since.  When  I  found 
myself  able  to  repose  on  the  knowledge  and 
power  (mentaJ  and  moral)  of  my  Mesmerist, 
the  last  impediments  to  my  progress  were 
cleared  away,  and  I  improved  accordingly. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  my  kind 
Mesmerist  1  had  my  foot  on  the  grass  for 
the  first  time  for  four  years  and  a  half.  I 
went  down  to  the  little  garden  under  my 
windows.  I  never  before  was  in  the  open 
air,  after  an  illness  of  merely  a  week  or  two, 
without  feeling  more  or  less  overpowered ; 
but  now,  unaer  the  open  sky,  after  four 
years  and  a  half  spent  between  bed  and  a 
sofa,  I  felt  no  faintness,  exhaustion,  or  ner- 
vousness of  any  kind.  I  was  somewhat 
haunted  a  day  or  two  by  the  stalks  of  the 
grass,  which  I  had  not  seen  growing  for  so 
long  (for,  well  supplied  as  I  had  been  with 
flowers,  rich  and  rare,  I  had  seen  no  grass, 
except  from  my  windows ;)  but  at  the  time 
I  was  as  self-possessed  as  any  walker  in  the 
place.  In  a  day  or  two,  I  walked  round  the 
garden,  then  down  the  lane,  then  to  the  ha- 
ven, and  so  on,  till  now,  in  two  months,  five 
miles  are  no  fa.igue  to  me.  At  first,  the 
evidences  of  the  extent  of  the  disease  were 
so  clear  as  to  make  me  think  that  I  had  nev- 
er before  fully  understood  how  ill  I  had  been. 
They  disappeared  one  by  one;  and  now  I 
feel  nothing  of  them. 

The  same  fortifying  influence  carried  me 
through  the  greatest  effort  of  all, — the  final 
severance  from  opiates.  What  that  struggle 
is,  can  be  conceived  only  by  those  who  have 
experienced,  or  watched  it  with  solicitude  in 
a  case  of  desperate  dependence  on  them  for 
years.  No  previous  reduction  can  bridge 
over  the  chasm  which  separates  an  opiated 
from  the  natural  state.  I  see  in  my  own  ex- 
perience a  consoling  promise  for  the  diseas- 
ed, and  also  for  the  intemperate,  who  may 
desire  to  ree:ain  a  natural  condition,  but  might 
fail  through  bodily  suffering.  Where  the 
mesmeric  sleep  can  be  induced,  the  transi- 
tion may  be  mad^  cwwc^'asaScc*^^  ^aK^.  "^ 
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appears,  however,  that  opiates  are  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  production  of  the  sleep ; 
but  even  so,  the  mesmeric  influence  is  an  in- 
estimable help,  as  1  can  testify.  I  gave  all 
my  opiates  to  my  Mesmerist,  desiring  her  not 
to  let  me  have  any  on  any  entreaty ;  and  dur- 
ing the  day  I  scarcely  felt  the  want  of  them. 
Her  mesmerizing  kept  me  up;  and,  much 
more,  it  intercepted  the -distress, — obviated 
the  accumulation  of  miseries  under  which  the 
ufiaided  sufferer  is  apt  to  sink.  It  enabled 
me  to  encounter  every  night  afresh, — acting 
as  it  does  in  cases  of  insanity,  wRere  it  is  all- 
important  to  suspend  the  irritation — to  ban- 
ish the  haunting  idea.  What  further  aid  I 
derived  i(i  this  last  struggle  from  Mesmerism 
in  another  form,  T  shall  mention  when  I  de- 
tail the  other  case  with  which  my  own  be- 
came implicated,  and  in  which,  to  myself  at 
least,  the  interest  of  my  own  has  completely 
mefged. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  during  the  whole 
experiment,  I  longed  to  enjoy  th^  mesmeric 
tsleep,  and  was  on  the  watch  for  some  of  the 
wonders  which  I  knew  to  be  common.  The 
sleep  never  came,  and  except  the  great  mar- 
Tel  of  restored  health,  I  have  expeiienced 
less  of  the  wonders  than  I  have  observed  in 
another.  Some  curious  particulars  are,  how- 
ever, worth  noting. 

The  fiiBt  verj  striking  circumrtance  to  me, 
a  novice,  though  familiar  enough  to  be  prac- 
tised, was  the  power  of  my  Mesmerist's  voli- 
tions, without  any  co-pperation  on  my  part. 
One  very  warm  morning  in  August,  when 
every  body  else  was  oppressed  with  heat,  I 
"Was  shivering  a  little  under  the  mesmeric  in- 
fluence of  my  maid, — the  influence,  in  those 
days,  causing  the  sensation  oi  cold  currents 
running  through  me  from  head  to  foot. — : 
«•  This  cold  will  not  do  for  you  ma'am,"  said 
M.  "  0 !"  said  I,  «*  it  is  fresh,  and  I  do  ,not 
mind  it :"  and  immediately  my  mind  went  off 
to  something  else.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  was 
surprised  by  a  feeling  as  of  warm  water  tick- 
ling through  the  channels  of  the  late  cold. — 
In  reply  to  my  observation,  that  I  was  warm 
now,  M.  said, «« Yes,  ma'am,  that  is  what  I 
am  doinff.  By  inquiry  and  observation,  it 
became  clear  to  me,  that  her  influence  was, 
generally  speaking,  composing,  just  in  pio- 
portion  to  her  power  of  willing  that  it  should 
be  so.  When  I  afterwards  saw,  in  the  case 
I  shall  relate,  how  the  volition  of  the  Mes- 
meiist  caused  immediate  waking  from  the 
deepest  sleep,  and  a  supposition  that  the  same 
glass  of  water  was  now  wine — now  porter, 
occ.,  I  became  too  much  familiarized  with  the 
effect  to  be  as  much  astonished  as  many  of 
my  readers  will  doubtless  be. 

Another  striking  incident  occurred  in  one 
o/  the  earliest  of  my  waJks.    My  Mesmeiist^To 


and  1  had  reached  a  headland  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  home,  and  were  resting  there, 
when  she  proposed  to  mesmerize  me  a  little 
—partly  to  refresh  me  for  our  return,  and 
partly  to  see  whether  any  effect  would  be 
produced  in  a  new  place,  and  while  a  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing.  She  merely  laid  her 
hand  on  my  forehead,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
the  usual  appearances  came,  assuming  a 
strange  air  of  novelty  from  the  scene  in  which 
I  was.  After  the  blurring  of  the  outlines, 
which  made  all  objects  more  dim  than  the 
dull  gray  day  had  already  made  them,  the 
phosphoric  lights  appeared,  glorifying  every 
rock  and  headland,  the  horizon,  and  all  the 
vessels  in  sight.  One  of  the  dirtiest  and 
meanest  of  the  steam  tugs  in  the  port  was 
passing  at  the  time,  and  it  was  all  dressed 
in  heavenly  radiance — the  last  object  that 
any  imagination  would  select  as  an  element 
of  a  vision.  Then,  and  often  before  and 
since,  did  it  occur  to  me  that  if  I  had  been  a 
pious  and  very  ignorant  Catholic,  I  could  not 
have  escaped  the  persuasion  that  I  had  seen 
heavenly  visions.  Every  glorified  object  be- 
fore my  open  eyes  would  nave  been  a  reve- 
lation ;  and  my  Mesmerist,  with  the  white 
halo  round  her  head,  and  the  illuminated  pro- 
file, would  have  been  a  saint  or  an  angel. 

Sometimes  the  induced  darkening  has  been 
so  great,  that  I  have  seriously  inquired 
whether  the  lamp  was  not  out,  when  a  few 
movements  of  the  head  convinced  me  that  it 
was  burning  as  brightly  as  ever.  As  the 
muscular  power  oozes  away  under  the  mes- 
meric influence,  a  strange  inexplicable  feel- 
ing ensues  of  the  frame  becoming  transpa- 
rent and  ductile.  My  head  has  often  appear- 
ed to  be  drawn  out,  to  change  its  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  traction  of  my  Mesmerist,  and 
an  indescribable  and  exceedingly  agreea- 
ble sensation  of  transparency  and  lightness, 
through  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  frame, 
has  followed.  Then  begins  the  moaning,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  pain.  I  have  often  moaned,  and 
much  oftener  have  been  disposed  to  do  so, 
when  the  sensations  have  been  the  most  tran- 
quil and  agreeable.  At  such  times,  my 
Mesmerist  has  struggled  not  to  disturb  me  by 
a  laugh,  when  I  have  murmured,  with  a  sen- 
ous  tone,  "  Here  are  my  hands,  but  they 
have  no  aims  to  them :"  *•  0  dear !  what 
shall  f  do  ?  here  is  none  of  me  left  ?"  the  in- 
tellect and  moral  powers  being  all  the  while 
at  their  strongest.  Between  this  condition 
and  the  mesmeric  sleep  there  is  a  state,  tran- 
sient and  rare,  of  which  I  have  had  experi- 
ence, but  of  which  I  intend  to  eive  no  ac- 
count A  somnambule  calls  it  a  glimmering  of 
the  lights  of  lomnambulism  and  clairvoyance. 

me  there  appears  nothing  like  glimmering 
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in  it.  The  ideas  that  I  have  snatched  from 
it,  and  now  retain,  are,  of  all  ideas  which 
ever  visited  me,  the  most  lucid,  and  impres- 
sive. It  may  be  well  that  they  are  incom- 
municable— partly  from  their  nature  and  re- 
lations, and  partly  from  their  unfitness  for 
tTdnsIation  into  mere  words.  I  will  only  say 
that  the  condition  is  one  of  "  no  nervous  ex- 
citement," as  far  as  experience  and  outward 
indications  can  be  taken  as  a  test.  Such  a 
state  of  repose,  of  calm  translucent  intellec- 
tuality, I  had  never  conceived  of ;  and  no  re- 
action followed,  no  excitement  but  that  which 
is  natural  to  every  one  who  finds  himself  in 
possession  of  a  great  new  idea. 

Before  leaving  the  narrative  of  my  own 
case  for  that  of  another,  widely  different,  I 
put  in  a  claim  for  my  experiment  being  con- 
sidered rational.  It  surely  was  so,  not  only 
on  account  of  my  previous  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  of  my  hopelessness  from  any  other 
resource,  but  on  grounds  which  other  suffer- 
ers may  share  with  me ; — on  the  ground  that 
though  the  science  of  medicine  may  be  ex- 
hausted in  any  particular  case,  it  does  not 
follow  that  curative  means  are  exhausted ; — 
on  the  ground  of  the  ignorance,  of  all  men  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reparative  pow- 
er which  lies  under  our  hand,  and  which  is 
vaguely  indicated  by  the  term  "  Nature  ;"— 
on  the  ground  of  the  ignorance  of  all  men  re- 
ading the  very  structure,  and  much  more, 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system ; — and  on 
the  broad  ultimate  ground  of  our  total  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  principal  of  life, — of  what  it  is, 
and  where  it  resides,  and  whether  it  can  be 
reached,  and  in  any  way  beneficially  affected 
by  a  voluntary  application  of  human  energy. 

It  seemed  to  me  rational  to  seek  a  way  to 
refreshment  first,  and  then  to  health,  amidst 
this  wilderness  of  ignorances,  rather  than  to 
lie  perishing  in  their  depths.  The  event 
seems  to  prove  it  so.  The  story  appears  to 
me  to  speak  for  itself.  If  it  does  not  assert 
itself  to  all, — if  any  should,  as  is  common  in 
cases  of  restoration  by  Mesmerism, — try  to 
account  for  the  result  by  any  means  but  those 
which  are  obvious,  supposing  a  host  of  mor- 
al impossibilities  rather  than  admit  a  plain 
new  fact,  I  have  no  concern  with  such  ob- 
jectors or  objections. 

In  a  case  of  blindness  cured,  once  upon  a 
time,  and  cavilled  at  and  denied,  from  hostili- 
ty to  the  means,  an  answer  was  given  which 
we  are  wont  to  consider  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory :  ««One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see."  Those  who  coulddispute 
the  fact  after  this  must  be  left  to  their  doubts. 
They  could,  it  is  true,  cast  out  their  restored 
brother ;  but  they  coaid  not  impair  his  joy  in 
his  new  blessing,  nor  despoil  him  of  his  far 
higher  privileges  of  belief  in  an  allegiance  to 


his  benefactor.  Thus,  whenever,  under  the 
Providence  which  leads  on  our  race  to  knowl- 
edge* and  power,  any  new  blessing  of  healing- 
arises,  it  is  little  to  one  who  enjoys  it  what, 
disputes  are  caused  among  observers.  To> 
him,  the  privilege  is  clear  and  substantial. — 
Physically,  having  been  diseased,  he  is  now^ 
well.  Intellectually,  having  been  blind,  her  • 
now  sees. 

For  the  wisest  this  is  enough.  And  for 
those  of  a  somewhat  lower  onier,  who  have 
a  restless  craving  for  human  sympathy  in 
their  recovered  relish  of  life,  there  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  somewhere  near  them  there 
exist  hearts  susceptible  of  siinple  faith  in  the 
unexplored  powers  of  nature,  and  minds  ca- 
pable of  an  ingenuous  recognition  of  plain 
lacts,  though  they  be  new,  and  must  wait  for 
a  theoretical  solution. 


LETTER    III. 

Tynemouth,  Nov.  20,  1844. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  lodgings  here, 
nearly  five  years  ago,  I  was  waited  upon  by 
my  landlady's  niece,  a  girl  of  fourteen.  From 
that  time  to  this,  she  has  been  under  my  eye ; 
and  now,  at  the  age  oi  nineteen,  she  has  all 
the  ingenuousness  and  conscientiousness  that 
won  my  respect  at  first,  with  an  increased  in- 
telligence and  activity  of  affections.  I  am 
aware  that  personal  confidence,  such  as  I 
feel  for  this  girl,  cannot  be  transferred  to  any 
other  mind  by  testimony.  Still,  the  testimony 
of  an  inmate  of  the  same  house  for  so  many 
yedrs,  as  to  essential  points  of  character, 
must  have  some  weight :  and  therefore  I  pre- 
face my  story  with  it  I  would  add  that  no 
wonders  of  Mesmerism  could  be  greater  than 
that  a  person  of  such  character,  age,  and  po- 
sition should  be  able,  for  a  long  succession  of 
weeks,  to  do  and  say  things,  every  evening, 
unlike  her  ordinary  sayings  and  doin^,  to 
tell  things  out  of  the  scope  of  her  ordinary 
knowledge,  and  to  command  her  countenance 
and  demeanor,  so  that  no  fear,  no  mirth,  no 
anger,  no  doubt,  should  ever  once  make  her 
move  a  muscle,  or  change  colour,  or  swerve 
for  one  instant  from  the  consistency  of  her 
assertions  and  denials  on  matters  oi  fact  or 
opinion.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  keep  up  for  seven  weeks,  without 
slip  or  trip,  a  series  of  deceptions  so  multifa- 
rious ;  and  I  should  say  so  of  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, as  confidently  as  I  say  it  of  this  girl, 
whom  I  know  to  be  incapable  of  deception, 
as  much  from  the  character  of  her  intellect  as 
of  her  morale.  When  it  is  seen,  as  it  will  be, 
that  she  has  also  told  incidents  which  it  ia 
impowible  she  could  have  known  by  ordina- 
ry means,  every  person  who  realbj  ^%!cAa. 
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to  study  such  a  case,  will  think  the  present 
as  worthy  of  attention  as  any  that  can  be  met 
with,  though  it  offers  no  array  of  strange 
tricks,  and  few  extreme  marvels. 

My  Mesmerist  and  I  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  occurrence  of  this.  case.  My 
mend's  maid  told  her,  .on  the  1st  of  October, 
that  J.  (our  subject)  had  been  suffering  so 
much  the  day  before,  from  pain  in  the  head 
and  inflamed  eye,  that  she  (the  maid)  had 
mesmerised  her ;  that  J.  had  gone  off  into 
the  deep  sleep  in  five  minutes,  and  had  slept 
for  twenty  mmutes,  when  her  aunt,  in  alarm 
had  desired  that  she  should  be  awakened.  J. 
found  herself  not  only  relieved  from  pain, 
but  able  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  to  set  about 
her  business  the  next  day  with  a  relish  and 
vigour  quite  unusual.  My  friend  saw  at 
once  what  an  opportunity  might  here  offer 
for  improving  the  girl's  infirm  health,  and 
for  obtaining  light  as  to  the  state  and  man- 
agement of  my  case,  then  advancing  well, 
but  still  a  subject  of  anxiety. 

J.  had  for  six  years  been  subject  to  fre- 
quent severe  pain  in  the  left  temple,  and 
perpetually  recurring  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  with  much  disorder  besides.  She  is 
active  and  stirring  in  her  habits,  patient  and 
cheerful  in  illness,  and  disposed  to  make  the 
least,  rather  than  the  most,  of  her  complaints. 
She  had,  during  these  six  years,  been  under 
the  care  of  several  doctors,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  patient  at  the  Eye  Infirmary  at  New- 
castle; and  the  severe  treatment  she  has 
undergone  is  melancholy  to  think  of,  when 
most  of  it  a])pears  to  have  been  almost  or 
entirely  in  vain.  She  herself  assigns,  in 
the  trance,  a  structural  defect  as  the  cause 
of  her  ailJnents,  which  will  prevent  their 
ever  being  entirely  removed  :  but  from  the 
beginning  of  the  mesmeric  treatment,  her 
health  and  looks  have  so  greatly  improved, 
that  her  acquaintance  in  the  neighborhood 
stop  her  to  ask  how  it  is  that  her  appearance 
is  so  amended.  There  was  in  her  case  cer- 
tainly no  "  imagination"  to  begin  with ;  for 
she  was  wholly  ignoiant  of  Mesmerism, 
and  had  no  more  conception  of  the  pheno- 
mena she  was  about  to  manifest  than  she 
has  consciousness  of  them  at  this  moment. 

This  unconsciousnesR  we  have  guarded 
with  the  utmost  care.  We  immediately  re- 
solved that,  if  possible,  there  should  be  one 
case  of  which  no  one  could  honestly  say 
that  the  sleeping  and  waking  states  of  mind 
were  mixed.  (Jur  object  has  been,  thus  far, 
completely  attained — one  harmless  exception 
only  having  occurred.  This  was  when, 
speaking  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man, 
an  idea  which  she  hail  "heard  in  church"  in- 
truded itself  among  some  otherwise  derived, 
and  troubled   hex  by  the  admixture.    On 


that  occasion,  she  remarked  afterwards,  that 
she  had  been  dreaming,  and,  she  thought, 
talking  of  the  soul  and  the  day  of  judgment. 
This  IS  the  only  instance  of  her  retaining 
any  trace  of  anything  being  said  or  done  in 
the  trance.  Her  surprise  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  at  finding  herself,  on  awakening, 
in  a  different  chair  from  the  one  she  went  to 
sleep  in,  must  shew  her  that  she  has  walked, 
but  we  have  every  evidence  from  her  recep- 
tion of  what  we  say  to  her,  and  from  her 
ignorance  of  things  of  which  she  had  pre- 
viously informed  us,  that  the  time  of  her 
mesmeric  sleep  is  afterwards  an  absolute 
blank  to  her.  I  asked  her  one  evening  late- 
ly, when  she  was  in  the  deep  sleep,  what 
she  would  think  of  my  publishing  an  ac- 
count of  her  experience  wilh  my  own, — 
whether  she  should  be  vexed  by  it  She 
replied  that  she  should  like  it  very  much ; 
she  hoped  some  body  would  let  her  know 
of  it,  and  show  it  to  her, — for  though  she 
remembered  when  asleep  everything  she  had 
thought  when  asleep  before,  she  could  not 
keep  any  of  it  till  she  awoke.  It  was  all 
regularly  "  blown  away."  But  if  it  was 
printed,  she  should  know ;  and  she  should 
like  that. 

To  preserve  the  unconsciousness  as  long  as 
possible,  we  have  admitted  no  person  what- 
ever at  our  stances,  from  the  first  day  till 
now,  who  could  speak  to  her  on  the  subject. 
We  shut  out  our  maids  at  once ;  and  we  two 
have  been  the  constant  witnesses,  with  a  vis- 
itor now  and  then,  to  the  number  of  about 
twelve  in  the  whole. 

It  is  a  memorable  moment  when  one  first 
hears  the  monosyble,  which  tells  that  the 
true  mesmeric  trance  has  begun.  '*  Are  you 
asleep  ?"  "  Yes."  It  is  crossing  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  region  of  observation  of  hu- 
man nature.  Then  it  goes  on. — "How  long 
shall  you  sleep  ?"  "  Half  an  hour."—"  Shall 
you  wake  of  yourself,  or  shall  1  wake  you  ?*• 
"  I  shall  wake  of  myself." — And  so  she  did 
to  a  second, — no  clock  or  watch  being  near, 
but  the  watch  in  my  hand.  For  some  weeks 
she  could  always  see  the  time,  and  foretell 
her  own  waking;  but  of  late, in  manifesting 
some  new  capabilities,  she  has  lost  much  of 
this. 

Nothing  can  induce  her  to  say  a  word  on  a 
matter  she  is  not  perfectly  sure  of.  She  so- 
lemnly shakes  her  head,  saying,  "I  won't 
guess :  it  won't  do  to  guess."  And  some- 
times, appealingly,  "  I  would  tell  you  if  I 
could."  "  I'll  try  to  see."  "  I'll  do  all  I 
can,"  &c.  When  sure  of  her  point,  nothing 
can  move  her  from  her  declarations.  Night 
after  night,  week  after  week,  she  sticks  to 
her  decisions,  strangely  enough  sometimes, 
as  it  appears  to  us :  out  we  are*  not  aware  of 
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her  ever  yet  having  been  mistaken  on  any 
point  on  which  she  has  declared  herself.  We 
ascribe  this  to  our  having  careiully  kept 
'  apart  the  waking  and  sleeping  iaeas ;  for  it 
is  rare  to  find  somnambules  whose  declara- 
tions can  be  at  all  confidently  relied  on.  If 
any  waking  consciousness  is  mixed  up  with 
their  sleeping  faculties,  they  are  apt  to  guess 
— to  amuse  their  fancy,  andf  to  say  anything 
that  they  think  will  best  please  their  Mes- 
merist. J.'s  strict  and  uncompromising  truth- 
fulness forma  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
vagaries  of  hackneyed,  and  otherwise  mis- 
managed somnambules. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  one  of  her 
strongest  powers  was  the  discernment  of  dis- 
ease, its  condition  and  remedies.  She  clear- 
ed up  her  own  case  first,  prescribing  for  her 
self  very  fluently.  It  was  curious  to  see,  on 
her  waking,  the  deference  and  obedience  with 
which  she  received  from  us  the  prescriptions 
with  which  she  herself  had  just  furnished 
lis.  They  succeeded  and  so  did  similar  ef- 
forts on  my  behalf.  I  cannot  here  detail  the 
wonderful  accuracy  with  which  she  related, 
wiiho  It  any  possible  knowledge  of  my  life 
ten  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  circumstances 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  my  ill-health, 
of  the  unavailing  use  of  medical  treatment 
for  five  years,  and  the  operation  of  Mesmer- 
ism upon  it  of  late.  One  little  fact  will  serve 
our  present  purpose  better.  Soon  after  she 
was  first  mesmerized,  I  was  undergoing  my 
final  severance  from  opiates — a  serious  mat- 
ter to  one  who  had  depended  so  long  and  so 
desperately  upon  them.  As  I  have  said,  I 
got  through  the  dav  pretty  well ;  but  the 
nights  were  intolerable,  from  pain  and  ner- 
^  vous  irritations,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
rest  for  two  minutes  together.  After  four 
such  nights,  I  believe  my  Mesmerist's  forti- 
tude and  my  own  would  have  given  out 
together,  and  we  should  have  brought  the 
laudanum  bottle  to  light  again,  but  for  the 
bright  idea,  "  let  us  ask  J !"  She  said  at 
once  what  my  sufferings  had  been,  and  de- 
clared that  I  should  sleep  more  and  more  by 
degrees,  if  I  took — (what  was  as  contrary  to 
her  own  ordinary  ideas  of  what  is  right  and 
rational  as  to  mine) — ale  at  dinner,  and  half 
a  wine-glass  full  of  brandy  in  water  at  night. 
I  refused  the  prescription  till  reminded — "Re- 
member she  nas  never  been  wrong."  I  obey- 
ed ;  the  fact  being  kept  secret  between  us 
two,  in  order  to  try,  every  evening,  J 's  knowl- 
edge and  opinion.  She  always  spoke  and  ad- 
vised, in  a  confident  familiarity  with  incidents 
known  only  to  us  two,  and  carried  me  stead- 
ily through  the  struggle.  I  lost  my  miseries, 
and  recovered  my  sleep,  night  by  night,  till, 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  I  was  quite  well,  with- 
out stimulant  or  sedative.    Nothing  can  be 


more  remote  from  J.'s  ordinary  knowledge 
and  thought  than  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  remedies  for  disease  ;  and, 
though  I  was  well  aware  how  common  the 
exercise  of  this  kind  cf  insig:ht  is  in  som- 
nambules— how  it  is  used  abroad  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  medical  treatment — I  was  not  the  less 
surprised  by  the  readiness  and  peremptoriness 
with  which  a  person,  in  J.'s  position,  declar- 
ed, and  gave  directions  about  things  which 
she  is  wholly  ignorant  of  an  hour  after,  and 
was,  during  the  whole  of  her  life  before. 

Monday,  October  14th,  J.  did  not  come  up 
as  usual  to  our  stance.  There  was  affliction 
in  the  house-hold.  An  aunt  of  J.'s,  Mrs. 
A.,  a  good  woman  I  have  long  known,  lives 
in  a  cottage  at  the  bottom  of  our  garden. 
Mrs,  A.'s  son,  J.'s  cousin,  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  which  was  this  evening  re- 
ported to  have  been  wrecked  near  Hull.  This 
was  all  that  was  knqwn,  except  that  the  own- 
er was  gone  to  Hull  to  see  about  it.  J.  was 
about  to  walk  to  Shields  with  a  companion 
to  inquire,  but  the  night  was  so  tempestuous, 
and  it  was  so  evident  that  no  news  could  be 
obtained,  that  she  was  persuaded  not  to  go. 
But  she  was  too  much  disturbed  to  think  of 
being  mesmerized.  Next  morning  there  was 
no  news.  All  day  there  were  flying  reports, 
— that  all  hands  were  lost — that  all  were 
saved — but  nothing  like  what  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  truth.  In  the  afternoon  (no 
tidings  having  arrived)  we  went  for  a  long 
drive,  and  took  J.  with  us.  She  was  with  us, 
in  another  direction,  till  tea-time ;  and  then, 
on  our  return,  there  were  still  no  tidings ;  but 
Mrs.  A.  was  gone  to  Shields  to  inquire,  and 
if  letters  had  come,  she  would  bring  the  news 
in  the  evening.  J.  went  out  on  an  enand, 
while  we  were  at  tea, — no  person  in  the  place 
having  then  any  means  of  knowing  about  the 
wreck ;  and  on  her  return,  she  came  straight 
up  to  us  for  her  seance.  .  Two  gentlemen 
were  with  us  that  evening,  one  from  Ameri- 
ca, the  other  from  the  neighbourhood.  I  may 
say  here,  that  we  note  down  at  the  moment 
what  J.  says ;  and  that  on  this  evening  there 
was  the  additional  security  of  my  American 
friend  repeating  to  me,  on  the  instant,  (on 
accouiit  of  my  deafness,)  every  word  as  it  fell. 

J.  was  presently  asleep,  and  her  Mesmer- 
ist, knowing  the  advantage  of  introducing 
subjects  on  which  the  mind  had  previously 
been  excited,  and  how  the  inspiration  follows 
the  course  of  the  affections,  asked,  as  soon  as 
the  sleep  was  deep  enough, 

"  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  wreck  ?*' 

J.  tranquilly  replied, 

"  Oh  !  yes,  they're  all  safe ;  but  the  ship  is 
all  to  pieces." 

"  Were  they  saved  in  their  boat  ?" 

«  No,  that* s  all  to  pieces." 
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«*  How  then  ?" 

<*  A  queer  boat  took  them  off;  not  their 
boat." 

"  Are  you  sure  they  are  all  safe  ?" 

«*  Yes ;  all  that  were  on  board ;  but  there 
was  a  boy  killed.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  my 
%  cousin." 

**  At  the  time  of  the  wreck  ?" 

"  No,  before  the  storm." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?" 

«« By  a  fall." 

"  Down  the  hatchways,  or  how  ?" 

«•  No,  he  fell  through  the  rigging,  from  the 
mast." 

She  presently  observed,  "  My  aunt  is  be- 
low, telling  them  all  about  it,  and  i  shall 
hear  it  when  I  go  down." 

My  rooms  being  a  selection  from  two 
houses,  this  "  below"  meant  two  stones  low- 
er in  the  next  house. 

She  continued  talking  of  other  things  for 
an  hour  longer,  and  before  she  awoke,  the 
gentlemen  were  gone.  After  inquiring  wheth- 
er she  was  refreshed  by  her  sleep,  and  wheth- 
er she  had  dreamed,  ("  No,'*)  we  desired  her 
to  let  us  know  if  she  heard  news  of  the 
wreck ;  and  she  promised,  in  all  simplicity, 
that  she  would,  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  up  she  came,  all  animation,  to  tell  us 
that  her  cousin  and  all  the  crew  were  safe, 
her  aunt  having  returned  from  Shields  with 
the  news.  The  wreck  had  occurred  between 
Eisinore  and  Gottenberg,  and  the  crew  bail 
been  taken  off  by  a  fishing-boat,  after  two 
days  spent  on  the  wreck,  their  own  boat  hav- 
ing gone  to  pieces.  She  was  turning  away 
to  leave  the  room,  when  she  was  asked, — 

"  So  all  are  saved — all  who  left  the  port  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,'  said  she,  **  all  who  were 
on  board  at  the  time :  but  they  had  had  an 
accident; — a  boy  fell  from  the  mast, and  was 
killed  on  the  deck." 

Besides  having*  no  doubt  of  the  rectitude 
of  the  girl,  we  knew  that  she  had  not  seen 
her  aunt, — the  only  person  from  whom  ti- 
dings could  have  been  obtained.  But,  to 
make  all  sure,  1  made  an  errand  to  the  cot- 
tage the  next  morning,  well  knowing  that 
the  relieved  mother  would  pour  out  her 
whole  tale.  My  friend  and  I  encouraged 
her ;  and  she  told  us  how  she  got  the  news, 
and  when  she  brought  it  to  Tynemouth, — 
just  as  we  knew  beK)re.  "  How  glad  they 
must  have  been  to  see  you  *at  ours'!" 
said  I. 

"0  yes,  ma'ma:*'  and  she  declared  my 
landlady's  delight. 

"  And  J.,"  said  1. 

**  Ma'am,  I  did  not  see  J."  said  she,  sim- 

Sand  rapidly,  in  her  eagerness  to  tell. 
m,  presently, — **  They  told  me,  ma'ma, 
that  J,  was  up  stairs  with  you." 


Two  evenings  afterwards,  J.  was  asked,, 
when  in  the  sleep,  whether  she  knew  what 
she  related  to  us  by  leemg  her  aunt  telling 
the  people  below  ?  to  which  she  replieo, 
"  No ;  1  saw  the  place  and  the  people  them- 
selves,— like  a  vision." 

Such  was  her  own  idea,  whatever  may  be 
the  conjectures  of  others. 

LETTER   IV. 

Tynemouth,  Nov.  24,  1844. 
I  have  too  little  knowledge  of  Mesmerism 
to  be  aware  whether  the  more  important  pow- 
ers of  somnambulism  and  clairvoyance  abide 
long  ill,  or  can  be  long  exercised  by,  any  in- 
dividual. I  have  heard  of  several  casea 
where  the  lucidity  was  lost  after  a  rather 
short  exercise ;  but  in  those  cases  there  was 
room  for  a  supposition  of  mismanagement 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  overwork  a  som- 
nambule ;  and  especially  when  the  faculty  of 
insight  relates  to  diseases,  and  sufferers  are 
languishing  on  every  side.  The  temptation 
is  also  strong  to  prescribe  the  conditions, — to 
settle  what  the  somiiambule  shall  or  shall 
not  see  or  do,  in  order  to  convince  oneself  or 
somebody  else,  or  to  gratify  some  desire  for 
information  on  a  particular  subject.  It  is 
hard  to  say  who  was  most  to  blame  with  re- 
gard to  Alexis, — the  exhibitor  who  exposed 
him  to  the  hardship  of  unphilosopbical  re- 
quirements, or  the  visitors  who  knew  so  lit- 
tle how  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  pow- 
ers of  Nature,  as  to  prescribe  what  her  man- 
ifestations should  be.  The  •*  failures,"  in 
such  cases,  go  for  nothing,  in  the  presence 
of  one  new  manifestation.  They  merely  in- 
dicate that  there  is  no  reply  to  impertinent 
questions.  The  successes  and  failures  to- 
gether teach  that  the  business  of  inquiiers  is 
to  wait  upon  Nature,  to  take  what  sne  gives, 
and  make  the  best  they  can  of  it,  and  not  dis- 
own her  because  they  cannot  get  from  her 
what  they  have  predetermined.  Strongly  as  I 
was  impressed  bv  this,  when  reading  about 
Alexis,  from  week  to  week  last  spring,  1  still 
needed  a  lesson  myself, — a  rebuke  or  two 
such  as  our  somnambule  has  more  than  once 
given  us  here.  As  soon  as  her  power  of  in- 
dicating and  prescribing  for  disease  was  quite 
clear  to  us,  we  were  naturally  anxious  to  ob- 
tain replies  to  a  few  questions  of  practical 
importance  We  expressed,  I  hope,  no  im- 
patience at  the  often  repeated  **  I'll  try  to  see : 
but  I  can't  make  it  out  yet."  "  I  shall  not 
get  a  sight  of  that  again  till  Thursday." 
"  It's  all  gone : — ^it's  all  dark, — and  I  sKall 
see  no  more  tOrnight."  We  reminded  each 
other  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  her  truthful- 
ness, from  which  she  could  not  be  turned 
aside,  by  any  pressure  of  our  eagemesf. 
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But  one  evening  out  came  an  expreEsion, 
which  procured  us  a  reproof  which  will  not 
be  lost  upon  us.  She  was  very  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  some  of  her  favorite  objects, 
crying  out  **  Here  come  the  lights  I  This  is 
a  beautiful  light !  It  is  the  quiet,  steady,  si- 
lent light  !*'  And  then  she  described  other 
kinds,  and  lastly  one  leaping  up  behind  the 
steady  light,  and  shining  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun  before  the  sun  itself  is  visible.  When 
this  rapture  had  gone  on  some  time,  she  was 
asked  **  What  is  the  use  of  these  lights,  if 
they  show  us  nothing  of  what  we  want  ?" 
In  a  tone  of  gentle  remonstrance,  she  said 
earnestly,  **  Ah ! — but  you  must  have  pa- 
tience !*' 

And  patience  comes  with  experience.  We 
soon  find  that  such  extraordinary  things  drop 
out  when  least  expected,  and  ail  attempts  to 
govern  or  lead  the  results  and  the  power  are 
80  vain,  that  we  learn  to  wait,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  what  comes. 

The  first  desire  of  every  witness  is  to 
make  out  what  the  power  of  the  Mesmerist 
is,  and  how  it  acts.  J  seems  to  wish  to  dis- 
cover these  points;  and  she  also  struggles  to 
convey  what  she  knows  upon  them.  She 
frequently  uses  the  act  of  mesmerizing  ano- 
ther person  as  soon  as  the  sleep  becomes 
deep ;  and  if  not  deep  enough  to  please  her, 
she  mesmerizes  herself, — using  manipula- 
tions which  she  can  never  have  witnessed. 
Being  asked  about  the  nature  of  the  best  mes- 
meric efforts,  she  replied  that  every  power  of 
body  and  mind  is  used,  more  or  less,  in  the 
operation;  but  that  the  main  thing  is  to  de- 
sire strongly  the  effect  to  be  produced.  The 
patient  should  do  the  same. 

*«  People  may  be  cured  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  influence ;  but  much  more  easily  if 
they  do.'* 

"  What  is  the  influence  ?* 

"It  is  something  which  the  Mesmeriser 
throws  from  him ;    but  I  cannot  say  what." 

And  this-was  all  that  evening ;  for  she  ob- 
served, (truly,)  "  It  is  a  few  minutes  past  the 
half  hour;  but  I'll  just  sleep  a  few  minutes 
longer."  • 

**  Shall  I  wake  you  then  .>" 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I'll  wake  myself."  And 
she  woke  up  accoidingly,  in  four  minutes 
more.  Another  evening,  "  Do  the  minds  of 
the  Mesmerist  and  the  patient  become  one  ?" 

«*  Sometimes,  but  not  often." 

•«  Is  it  then  that  thiey  taste,  feel,  &c.,  the 
same  things  at  the  same  moment  ?" 

•*  Yes." 

"  Will  our  minds  become  one  ?" 

«« I  think  not" 

«« What  are  your  chief  powers  .'•• 

**  I  like  to  look  up,  and  see  spiritual  things. 
I  can  see  diseases ;  and  I  like  to  see  yisions." 


When  asked  repeatedly  whether  she  could 
read  with  her  eyes  shut,  see  things  behind 
her,  &c.,  she  has  always  replied  that  she  does 
not  like  that  sort  of  thin^,  and  will  not  do  it ; 
— she  likes  **  higher  tnings."  And  when 
asked  how  she  sees  them — 

"  I  see  them,  not  like  dreams  in  common 
sleep, — ^but  things  out  of  other  worlds ; — not 
the  thiiigs  themselves,  but  impressions  of 
them.     They  come  through  my  brain." 

"  Mesmerism  composes  the  mind,  and  se- 
parates it  from  the  common  things  of  every 
day." 

"  Will  it  hurt  your  Mesmerist  ?" 

"  It  is  good  for  her.  It  exercises  some 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  which  would  oth- 
erwise lie  dormant.  It  gives  her  mind  occu- 
pation, and  leads  her  to  search  into  things." 

"Can  the  mind  hear  otherwise  than  by 
the  ear  ?" 

"  Not  naturally ;  but  a  deaf  person  can 
hear  the  Mesmerist,  when  in  the  sleep; — ^not 
any  body  else,  however." 

*«  How  is  it  that  you  can  see  without  your 
eyes  ?" 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  curious  thing.  I  have  not 
found  it  out  yet." — Again  when  she  said  her 
time  was  up,  but  she  would  sleep  ten  mi- 
nutes longer. 

"  Shall  I  leave  you,  and  mesmerize  Miss 
M.  ?" 

"  No :  I  should  jump  about  and  follow 
you.  I  feel  so  queer  when  you  go  away ; 
The  influence  goes  all  away. — It  does  so 
when  you  talk  with  another."      * 

«  What  is  the  influence,"  &c.  &c.  as  before. 

'*  I  have  seen  as  many  places  since  I  was 
mesmerized ;  but  they  all  ^o  away  when  I 
wake.  They  are  like  a  vision, — not  a  com- 
mon dream." 

"  How  do  you  see  these  ?  Does  the  influ- 
ence separate  soul  and  body  ?" 

*'  No :  it  sets  the  body  to  rest ;  exalts  and 
elevates  the  thinking  powers." 

When  marking,  from  her  attitude  and  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  the  eagerness  of  her 
mind,  and  vividness  of  her  feelings,  and  when 
listening  to  the  lively  or  solemn  tones  of  her 
voice,  I  have  often  longed  that  she  had  a 
more  copious  vocabulary.  Much  has  pro- 
bably been  lost  under  the  words  "  queer," 
"  beautiful,"  *•  something,"  "  a  thing,"  &c, 
which  would  have  been  clearly  conveyed  by 
an  educated  person.  Yet  some  of  her  terms 
have  surprised  us,  from  their  unsuitableness 
to  her  ordinary  language  ;  and  particularly 
her  understanding  and  use  of  some  few,  now 
almost  appropriated  by  Mesmerism.  On  one 
of  the  earliest  days  of  her  sleep,  before  we 
learned  her  mesmeric  powers  and  habits,  she 
was  asked  one  erening,  after  a  good  d^  of 
questioning, 
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*«  Does  it  tire  you  to  be  asked  questions  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Will  it  spoil  your  lucidity  ?" 

"  No." — Whereat  I  made  a  dumb  sign  to 
ask  her  what  "  lucidity"  meant. 

**  Brightness,"  she  instantly  answered. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  her  Mesmerist 
asked  her  carelessly,  as  if  for  present  conve- 
nience, if  she  could  tell  her  the  meaning  of 
the  w^ord  "  lucidity." 

J.  looked  surprised,  and  said,  "  [  am  sure, 
ma'am,  I  don't  know.  1  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  the  word." 

When  asleep  the  next  day,  she  was  again 
asked. 

Does  it  hurt  your  lucidity  to  be  asked 
many  questions !" 

"  When  not  very  deep  in  sleep,  it  does." 

"What  is  lucidity?" 

"  Brightness,  clearness,  light  shining 
through.    I  told  you  that  yesterday." 

«•  Have  you  looked  for  the  word  since  ?" 

«*  No  :  and  I  shall  not  know  it  when  I  am 
awake." 

It  struck  us  that  we  would  try,  another 
evening,  whether  her  Mesmerist's  will  could 
affect  her  taste.  In  her  absence,  we  agreed 
that  the  water  should  be  silently  willed  to  be 
sherry  next  night.  To  make  the  experiment 
as  clear  as  possible,  the  water  was  first  offer- 
ed to  her,  and  a  little  of  it  drank  as  water. 
Then  the  lest  was,  while  still  in  her  hands,, 
silently  willed  to  be  sherry ;  she  drank  it  off, 
— half  a  tumbler  full — declared  it  very  good ; 
but,  presently,  that  it  made  her  tipsy.  What 
was  it  ?  "  Wine — white  wine."  And  she 
became  exceedingly  merry  and  voluble,  but 
refused  to  rise  from  her  cnair,  or  dance  any 
more,  or  go  down  stairs,  for  she  could  not 
.walk  steady,  and  should  fall  and  spoil  her 
face,  and  moreover  frighten  them  all  below. 
I  afterwards  asked  her  Mesmerist  to  let  it  be 
porter  the  next  night.  J.  knew  nothing  of 
porter,  it  seems,  but  called  her  refreshment 
"a  nasty  soit  of  beer."  Of  late  she  Jias 
ceased  to  know  and  tell  the  time, — "  can't 
see  the  clock-face,"  as  she  declares.     The 

freatest  aptitude  at  present  seems  to  be  for 
eing  affected  by  metals,  and  for  the  singular 
muscular  rigidity  producible  in  the  mesmeric 
sleep. 

When  her  arm<«  or  hands  are  locked  in 
this  rigidity,  no  force  used  by  any  gentleman 
who  has  seen  the  case  can  separate  them ; 
and  in  her  waking  state  she  has  certainly  no 
such  muscular  force  as  could  resist  what  has 
been  ineffectually  used  in  her  sleeping  state. 
The  rigid  limbs  then  appear  like  lo^^s  of 
wood,  which  might  be  broken,  but  not  bent ; 
but  a  breath  from  her  Mesmerist  on  what  is 
called  by  some  phrenologists  the  muscular 
oigan,  causes  her  macvles  to  relax,  the  fin- 


gers to  unclose,  and  the  limbs  to  fail  into  the 
attitude  of  sleep.  During  these  changes,  the 
placid  sleeping  face  seems  not  to  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  distorted  and  rigid  limbs,  till 
these  last  slide  into  their  natural  positions* 
and  restore  the  apparent  harmony. 

Not  less  curious  is  it  to  see  her  inextrica- 
ble gripe  of  the  steel  snuffers,  or  the  poker, 
detached  by  a  silent  touch  of  the  steel  with 
gold.  When  no  force  can  wrench  ox  draw 
the  snuffers  from  her  grasp,  a  gold  pencil- 
case  or  a  sovereign  stealthily  made  to  toucli 
the  point  of  the  snuffers,  causes  the  fingers  to 
unclasp  and  the  hands  to  fall.  We  have  of- 
ten put  a  gold  watch  into  her  hands,  and 
when  the  gripe  is  firm,  her  mesmerist  winds 
the  gold  chain  round  something  of  steel.  In 
a  minute  or  less  occurs  the  relaxation  of  the 
fingers,  and  the  watch  is  dropped  into  the 
hand  held  beneath.  While  grasping  these 
metals  she  sometimes  complains  that  they 
have  burnt  her. 


LETTER    VII. 

Tynemouth,  Nov.  28,  1844. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  when  the 
truth,  use,  and  beauty  of  Mesmerism  are  es- 
tablished, all  is  settled;  that  no  further 
ground  remains  for  a  rejection  of  it.  My 
own  late  experience,  and  my  observation  of 
what  is  passing  abroad,  convince  me  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  who  admit  the  truth  and  function  of 
Mesmerism,  who  yet  discountenance  it  I 
know  that  the  repudiation  of  it  is  far  more 
extensive  than  the  denial,  ft  gives  me  pain 
to  hear  this  fact  made  the  occasion  of  con- 
temptuous remark,  as  it  is  too  often  by  such 
as  know  Mesmerism  to  be  true.  The  repu- 
diation I  speak  of  proceeds  from  minds  of  a 
high  order ;  and  their  superstition  (if  super- 
stition it  be)  should  be  encountered  with  bet- 
ter weapons  than  the  arrogant  compassion 
which  I  have  heard  expressed. 

I  own  I  have  less  sympathy  with  those 
who  throw  down  their  facts  before  the 
world,  and  then  despise  all  who  will  not  be 
in  haste  to  take  them  up,  than  with  some 
I  know  of,  who  would  seriously  rather  suf- 
fer to  any  extent,  than  have  recourse  to  re- 
lief which  they  believe  unauthorized ;  who 
would  rather  that  a  mystery  remained  sacred 
than  have  it  divulged  for  their  own  benefit ; 
who  tell  me  to  my  face  that  they  would  ra- 
ther see  me  sent  back  to  my  couch  of  pain 
than  fitness  any  tampering  with  the  hidden 
things  of  Providence.  There  is  a  sublime 
rectitude  of  sentiment  here,  which  commands 
and  wins  one's  reverence  and  sympathy ;  and 
if  the  facts  of  the  history  and  condition  of 
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Mesmerism  would  bear  out  the  sentiment,  no 
one  would  more  cordially  respond  to  it  than 
I — no  one  would  have  been  more  scrupulous 
about  procuring  recovery  by  such  means — no 
one  would  have  recoiled  with  more  fear  and 
disgust  from  the  work  of  making  known 
what  I  have  experienced  and  learned.  But  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  knowledge  of  existing 
facts  clears  up  the  duty  of  the  case,  so  as  to 
prove  that  the  sentiment  must,  while  preserv- 
ing all  its  veneration  and  tenderness,  take  a 
new  direction,  for  the  honor  of  Grod  and  the 
safety  of  man. 

Granting  to  all  who  wish  that  the  powers 
and  practice  of  Mesmerism  (for  which  a 
better  name  is  sadly  wanted)  are  as  old  as 
man  and  society ;  that  from  age  to  age  there 
have  been  endowments  and  functions  sacred 
from  popular  use,  and  therefore  committed  by 
providential  authority  to  the  hands  of  a  sa- 
cred class;  that  the  existence  of  mysteries 
ever  has  been,  and  probably  must  ever  be, 
essential  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man ; 
that  there  should  ever  be  a  powerful  senti- 
ment of  sanctity  investing  the  subject  of  the 
ulterior  powers  of  immortal  beings  in  their 
mortal  state ;  that  it  is  extremely  awful  to 
witness,  and  much  more  to  elicit,  hidden 
faculties,  and  to  penetrate  by  their  agency  in 
to  regions  of  knowledge  otherwise  unattain- 
able;— admitting  all  these  things,  still  the 
facts  of  the  present  condition  of  Mesmerism 
in  this  country,  and  on  two  continents,  leave 
to  those  who  know  them,  no  doubt  of  the 
folly  and  sin  of  turning  away  from  the  stu- 
dy of  the  subject.  It  is  no  matter  of  choice 
whether  the  subject  shall  remain  eacred —  a 
deposit  of  mystery  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church — as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
as  the  Pope  and  many  Protestants  would 
have  it  still.  The  Pope  has  issued  an  edict 
against  the  study  and  practice  of  Mesmerism 
in  his  dominions ;  and  there  are  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  who  would 
have  the  same  suppression  attempted  by 
means  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law  at 
home.  But  for  this  it  is  too  late ;  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  are  all  abroad  in  society ; 
ana  they  are  no  more  to  be  reclaimed  than 
the  waters,  when  out  in  floods,  can  be  gath- 
ered back  into  reservoirs.  The  only  effect  of 
such  prohibitions  would  be  to  deter  from  the 
study  of  Mesmerism,  the  very  class  who 
should  assume  its  administration,  and  to 
drive  disease,  compassion,  and  curiosity  into 
holes  and  corners  to  practice  as  a  sin  what 
is  now  done  openly  and  guiltlessly,  however 
recklessly,  through  an  ignorance  for  which 
the  educated  are  responsiole.  The  time  past 
for  facts  of  natural  philosophy  to  be  held  at 
discretion  by  priesthoods;  for  any  facts 
which  concern  all  human  beings  to  be  a  de- 


posit in  the  hands  of  any  social  class.  In- 
stead of  re-enacting  the  scenes  of  old — set- 
ting up  temples  with  secret  chambers,  ora- 
cles, and  miraculous  ministrations  —  instead 
of  reviving  the  factitious  sin  and  cruel  pen- 
alties of  witchcraft,  {b\\  forms  assumed  by 
mesmeric  powers  and  faculties  in  different 
times),  instead  of  exhibiting  false  mysteries 
in  an  age  of  investigation,  it  is  clearly  our 
business  to  strip  fause  mysteries  of  their 
falseness,  in  order  to  secure  due  reverence  to 
the  tiue,  of  which  there  will  ever  be  no  lack. 
Mystery  can  never  fail  while  man  is  finite : 
his  highest  faculties  of  faith  will,  throi^h 
all  time  and  all  eternity,  find  ample  exercise 
in  waiting  on  truths  above  his  ken :  there 
will  ever  be  in  advance  of  the  human  soul, 
a  region  **  dark  through  excess  of  light  ;** 
while  all  labor  spent  on  surrounding  clear 
facts  with  artificial  mystery  is  just  so  much 
profane  effort  spent  in  drawing  minds  away 
from  the  genuine  objects  of  faith.  And  look 
at  the  consequences !  Because  philososhers 
will  not  study  the  facts  of  that  mental  rap- 
port which  takes  place  in  Mesmerism, 
whereby  the  mind  of  the  ignorant  often  gives 
out  in  echo  the  knowledge  of  the  informed, 
we  have  claims  of  inspiration  springing  up 
right  and  left.  Because  medical  men  will 
not  study  the  facts  of  the  mesmeric  trance, 
nor  ascertain  the  extremest  of  its  singulari- 
ties, we  have  teles  of  Esteticas,  and  of  sane 
men  going  into  the  Tyrol  and  elsewhere  to 
contemplate,  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  what 
their  physicians  ought  to  be  able  to  report 
of  at  home  as  natursu  phenomena  easily  pro- 
ducible in  certain  stetes  of  disease.  Because 
physiologists  and  mental  philosophers  will 
not  attend  to  facts  from  whose  vastness  they 
pusillanimously  shrink,  the  infinitely  deh- 
cate  mechanism  and  organization  of  brain, 
nerves  and  mind  are  thrown  as  a  toy  into  the 
hands  of  children  and  other  ignorant  persons, 
and  of  the  base.  What,  again,  can  follow 
from  this  but  the  desecration,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  many,  of  things  which  ought  to  com- 
mand tljeir  reverence  ?  What  becomes  of 
really  divine  inspiration  when  the  common- 
est people  find  they  can  elicit  marvels  of 
prevision  and  insight  ?  What  becomes  of 
the  veneration,  for  religious  contemplation 
when  Estaticas  are  found  to  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  very  unhallowed — wholly  unau- 
thorized hands  ?  What  becomes  of  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  medical  profession  ought 
to  be  held,  when  the  friends  of  the  sick  and 
suffering,  with  their  feelings  all  alive,  see 
the  doctors'  skill  and  science  overborne  and 
set  aside  by  means  at  the  command  of  an  ig- 
norant neighbor — means  which  are  all  ease 
and  pleasantness  ?  How  can  the  profession 
hold   its  dominion   over  minds,   however 
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backed  by  la w^  and  the  opinion  of  the  educa- 
ted, when  the  vulgar  see  and  know  that 
limbs  are  removed  without  pain,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  doctors,  and  in  spite 
of  their  denial  of  the  facts  ?  What  avails 
the  decision  of  a  whole  College  of  Surgeons 
that  such  a  thing  could  not  be,  when  a  whole 
town  full  of  people  know  that  it  was? 
Which  must  succumb,  the  learned  body  or 
the  fact  ?  Thu^  are  objects  of  reverence 
desecrated,  not  sanctified,  by  attempted  re- 
striction of  truth,  or  of  research  into  it. — 
Thus  are  human  passions  and  human  desti- 
nies committed  to  reckless  hands,  for  sport 
or  abuse.  No  wonder  if  somnambules  are 
made  into  fortune-tellers — no  wonder  if  they 
are  made  into  prophets  of  fear,  malice  and 
revenge,  by  reflecting  in  their  somnambulism 
the  iear,  milice,  and  revenge  of  their  ques- 
tioners ;  no  wonder  if  they  are  made  even 
ministers  of  death,  by  being  led  from  sick- 
bed to  sick-bed  in  the  dim  and  dreary  alleys 
of  our  towns,  to  declare  which  of  the  sick 
will  recover,  and  which  will  die  !  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  powers  so  popular,  and 
now  so  diffused,  can  be  interdicted  by  law—* 
such  oracles  silenced  by  the  reserve  of  the 
squeamish — such  appeals  to  human  passions 
hushed — in  an  age  ol  universal  communica- 
tion, by  the  choice  of  a  class  or  two  to  be 
themselves  dumb  ?  No :  thi&  is  not  the  way. 
It  is  terribly  late  to  be  setting  about  choosing 
a  way,  but  something  must  be  done;  and 
that  something  is  clearly  for  those  whose 
studies  and  art  relate  to  tne  human  frame  to 
take  up,esmestly  and  avowedly,  the  investi- 
gation of  this  weighty  matter;  to  take  its 
practice  into  their  own  hands,  in  virtue  of 
the  irresistible  claim  of  qualification.  When 
they  become  the  wisest  and  most  skilful  in 
the  administration  of  Mesmerism,  others, 
even  the  most  reckless  vulgar,  will  no  more 
^hink  of  interfering  than  they  now  do  of 
using  the  lancet,  or  operating  on  the  eye. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  knowledge  is  power. 
The  greater  knowledge  will  ever  insure  the 
superior  power.  At  present,  the  knowledge 
of  Mesmerism,  superficial  and  scanty  as  it 
is,  is  out  of  the  professional  pale.  When  it 
is  excelled  by  that  which  issues  from  within 
the  professional  pale,  the  remedial  and  au- 
thoritative power  will  reside  where  it  ought : 
and  not  till  then.  These  are  the  chief  con- 
siderations which  have  caused  me  to  put  forth 
these  letters  in  this  place; — an  act  which 
may  seem  lash  to  all  who  are  unaware  of 
the  extent  of  the  popular  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Mesmerism.  The  Athencsum*  is 
not  likely  to  reach  the  ignorant  classes  of  our 

*  The  letters  were  fir»t  polished  in  London,  in  the 
**  AthenBum,  a  Joainal  of  English  tod  Foreign  laten- 
tarn  mad  die  Fine  ArU-" 


towns ;  and  if  it  did,  the  cases  I  have  related 
would  be  less  striking  to  them  than  numbers 
they  have  learned  by  the  means  of  itinerant 
Mesmerists.  The  AtheruBam  does  reach 
lai^  numbers  of  educated  and  professional 
men ;  and  I  trust  some  of  them  may  possibly 
be  aroused  to  consideration  ol  the  part  it  be- 
hoves them  to  take. 

As  for  the  frequent  objection  brought  asinst 
inquiry  into  Mesmerism,  that  there  should  be 
no  countenance  ol  an  influence  which  gives 
human  beings  such  power  over  one  anothe  , 
I  really  think  a  moment's  reflection,  and  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  Mesmerism  would 
supply  both  the  answers  which  the^objectioa 
requires.  First,  it  is  too  late,  as  I  have  said 
above ;  the  power  is  abroad,  and  ought  to  be 
guided  and  controlled.  Next,  this  is  but  one 
addition  to  the  powers  we  have  over  one 
another  already ;  and  a  far  more  slow  and 
difiicult  one  than  many  which  are  safely 
enough  possessed.  Every  apothecary's  shop 
is  full  of  deadly  drugs — every  workshop  is 
full  of  deadly  weapons — wherever  we  go, 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  could  knock 
us  down,  rob,  and  murder  us ;  wherever  we 
live  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  could  de- 
fame and  ruin  us.  Why  do  they  not  ?  Be- 
cause moral  considerations  deter  them.  Then 
bring  the  same  moral  considerations  to  bear 
on  the  subject  of  Mesmerism.  If  the  fear  is 
of  laying  victims  prostrate  in  trance,  and  ex- 
ercising spells  over  them,  the  answer  is,  that 
this  is  done  with  infinitely  greater  ease  and 
certainty  by  drugs  than  it  can  ever  be  by 
Mesmerism ;  by  drugs  which  are  to  be  had 
in  every  street.  And  as  sensible  people  do 
not  let  narcotic  drugs  lie  about  in  their  hou- 
ses, within  reach  of  the  ignorant  and  mis- 
cheivous,  so  would  they  see  that  Mesmerism 
was  not  practised  without  witnesses  and 
proper  superintendence.  It  is  a  mistake,  too, 
to  suppose  that  Mesmerism  can  be  used  at 
.will  to  strike  down  victims,  helpless  and  un- 
conscious, as  laudanum  does,  except  in  cases 
of  excessive  susceptibility  from  disease ;  ca- 
ses which  are  of  course  under  proper  wa^ 
The  concurrence  of  two  parties  is  needful  in 
the  first  place,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
administration  of  narcotics;  and  then  the 
practice  is  very  uncertain  in  its  results  od 
most  single  occasions;  and  again,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances;  it  appears  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  are  more,  and  not 
less  vigorous  than  m  the  ordinary  state.  As 
far  as  I  have  an}  means  of  judging,  the  high- 
est faculties  are  seen  in  their  utmost  perfec- 
tion during  the  mesmeric  sleep;  the  innocent 
are  stronger  in  their  rectitude  than  ever,  re- 
buking levity,  reproving  falsehood  and  flat- 
tery, and  mdignantly  refusing  to  tell  secrete, 
or  say  or  do  any  thing  they  ought  not ;  while 
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ibe  iDore  foully  confess  their  Bins,  and  grieve 
over  and  ask  pardon  for  their  ofiences.  The 
Tolttions  of  llie  Mesmerist  may  actuate  the 
movements  ol  Ihe  patienfa  limbs,  and  Bug- 
gtst  the  materia!  of  nis  ideas ;  but  they  eeetn 
unable  to  touch  his  morale.  In  this  state  the 
riwratt  appears  supreme,  as  it  la  rarely  found 
in  Ifae  onlinary  condition.  If  thia  view  i< 
mistaken,  if  it  is  founded  on  too  amall  a  col- 
lection of  (acts,  lei  it  be  brought  to  the  test 
wid  corrected.  Let  the  truth  be  ascertained 
and  established ;  for  il  cannot  be  extinguish- 
ed, and  it  is  too  important  to  be  neglected. 
And  now  one  word  of  respectful  and  sym- 

Clthizing  accost  unto  Ibose  reverent  and 
umble  spirits  who  painfully  question  men's 
right  to  exercise  faculties  whose  scope  is  a 
new  region  of  insight  and  foresight.  They 
ae.k  whether  to  use  these  faculties  be  not  to 
encroach  upon  holy  ground,  to  trespass  on 
the  precincts  of  the  future  and  higher  life. 
May  I  inquire  of  these  in  reply,  what  they 
conceive  lo  be  the  divinely  appointed  boun- 
dary of  our  knowledge  and  our  powers  '. 
Can  they  establish,  or  indicate,  any  other 
boundary  than  the  limit  of  the  knowledgi 
and  powers  themselves  ?     Has  uot  the 


grees  of  Time  that,  in  handing  over  the  fu- 
ture into  the  past,  he  transmutes  its  material, 
incessantly,  and  without  pause,  converting 
what  truth  was  mysterious,  fearful,  impious 
to  glance  at,  into  that  which  is  Baf«,  beauti- 
lal  and  benehcent  to  contemplate  and  use,— 
a  clearly  consecrated  gift  from  the  Father  of 
all  to  the  children  who  seek  the  light  of  bis 
countenance  Where  is  his  pleasure  lo  be 
ascertained  but  In  the  ascertainment  of  what 
lie  gives  and  permits,  in  the  proof  and  verifi- 
cation of  what  powers  he  has  bestowed  on 
ng,  and  what  knowledge  he  has  placed  with- 
is  our  reach  i  While  regarding  with  shame 
all  pride  of  intellect,  and  with  fear  the  pre- 
■omption  of  ignorance  1  deeply  feel  that  the 
truest  humility  is  evinced  by  those  who 
most  simply  accept  and  use  the  talents  pla- 
ced in  their  hands ;  and  that  the  most  child- 
libe  dependence  upon  their  Creator  appears 
in  those  wbo  fearlessly  apply  Ibe  know- 
ledge he  discloses  to  Ihe  furtherance  of  that 
great  consecrated  objeci  Ihe  welfare  of  thi 
family  of  man. 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

These  letters  of  Miss  IMortineau  are  hard 
pills  for  the  "old  ladies  in  breeches"  lo  i 
low  and  it  is  amusing  lo  see  Ihe  wry  faces  they 
make  in  contemplation  of  the  dire  necessifj 
which  awaila  them.  The  Editor  of  (be  Lon- 
don l«ncet  has  had  the  ludicrotu  Tauily  to 


express  his  astonishment  at  Ibe  temerity  of 
Miss  Martineau  in  resorting  to  Ihe  remedial 
agency  of  mesmerism,  after  fte  forsooth  !  had 
posed  what  he  arrogantly  assumed  lo  be 
1  "arjant,  trickery  and  acandaL"  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this  vaunted  exposition 
not  very  satisfactory  even  to  the  vene- 
rable sisterhood  in  inexpressihlea,  with 
which  he  has  lallcrly  identified  himaelfi 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  every  discerning 
reader  of  hia  flippant  and  inconsequential 
remarks  upon  this  case,  that  he  has  not  onljr 
superciliottsly  dismissed  it  without  investi- 
gntion,  but  is  blankly  ignorant  of  the  whole 
subject  of  which  be  coolly  usurps  the  um- 
pirage- But  even  this  conduct  is  tolerable, 
perhaps  only  laughable,  when  compared 
ith  the  outrageous  brutality  of  Ihe  attack 
upon  Miss  Martineau,  committed  by  a  Dr. 
Robert  Hull,  of  Norwich,  in  England,  where 
that  dislingnisbed  lady  resides.  It  is  far  loo 
indelicate,  both  in  expression  and  allusion, 
for  reprint  in  this  work,  and  is  only  equalled 
by  the  meanest  blackguards.  Yet  (hia 
coarse  and  unmanly  piece  of  ob=cene  scur- 
rility, together  with  the  Lancet's  arbitrary 
contempluousness,  with  a  few  garbled  ex- 
IraclB  from  Mis3  Marti neau'a  letters,  is  eager- 
ly selected  and  hashed  up  by  the  Boslon  Afe- 
diud  JouTJial,  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers  oi 
the  musty  fraternity  in  this  country  (o  whom 
we  have  referred.    [Editor  Dissector. 

Tli«  Fmane*  af  AnUnalcnla  Is  Iha  Blood. 

Dr-  Goodfcllow  relates,  in  the  Medical 
Gazette,  a  case  of  fever  in  which  he  diacoT- 
ered  a  great  number  of  animaculte  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  in  the  blood. 
The  following  is  a  condensation  of  hb  re- 

"On  examining  the  fluid  ejected  from  the 
stomach  during  hfe,  and  on  Ihe  day  follow- 
ing that  on  which  the  vomiting  corn  men  ced, 
by  (he  aid  of  (he  microscope,  myriads  of 
animalcula  were  observed  in  very  active 
motion.  These  minute  organisms  appeared 
(o  vary  in  length  from  I -5000th  to  the  I- 
3000th  of  an  inch,  and  tbeir  diameter  (whieh 
1  am  convinced  was  the  same  ihroughont 
their  length)  from  about! -40,0D0th  to  abont 
l-2000lh  of  an  inch.  Nothing  was  obserr- 
ed  by  which  I  could  distinguish  the  head 
from  the  tail,  although  sometimes  one  etc- 
tremi^  ajipeared  certainly  larger  than  Ik* 
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other;  close  observation  enabled  me  lo  dis- 
cover thai  this  appearance  was  owing  to 
one  eilTemity  being  a  little  out  of  focus: 
when  the  whole  of  one  aoimalcide  was  in 
focus,  no  difference  could  be  detecieiil. 
Their  movements,  when  active,  closely  re - 
Berobled  those  of  the  small  naiades  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  river  water  after  rain,  bul 
when  they  became  sluBgish  from  the  incld- 
Bure  of  the  animalcula  between  slips  of  glan/. 
for  several  hours,  ihey  resembled  thost  of 
the  larvs  of  the  common  meat  fly,  fnvsen 
vomitoria.  The  fluid  ejected  after  every  at- 
tack of  vomiting  was  found  to  coDtain  the 
animalclua  in  as  large  numbers  as  whe:i  ii 
was  first  examined;  they  were  also  found 
in  the  sanguineous  exudation  from  the  Jin- 
ine  membrance  of  the  mouth  and  nostril?. 
The  vomited  matters  also  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  altered  blood  corpiui- 
clea,  epithelial  cells,  and  a  small  quantity'  of 
mucus,  but  no  trace  of  bilious  admixture, 
tiimular  animalculie  were  observed  in  blood 
taken  from  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  but 
in  such  small  numbers  that  they  escaped  my 
notice  for  several  examinations.  Repealed 
observation,  however,  ultimately  convinced 
me  of  iheii  existence  in  the  blood  taken 
from  the  capillaries  during  life.  At  the  au- 
topsy, forty-eight  hours  p.  M.,  they  -were 
stul  seen  in  large  numbers  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  atid  in  the  blood  taken  from 
both  sides  of  the  heart,  and  the  aorta,  caro- 
tid, vens  cavs,  pulmonary  artery  and  veins, 
brachial  artery  and  veins,  and  the  femora:! 
artery  and  vein.  They  were  also  found, 
during  life,  in  the  fices,  but  here  they  were 
never  seen  to  exerciee  any  movement.^ 
None  could  be  detected  in  the  gall-bladder 
or  biliary  ducts,  in  the  pancreatic  fluid,  in 
the  urine,  or  in  the  frothy  -mucus  in  iIk 
large  bronchial  tubes. 

Dr.  Goodfellow  expresses  his  ignorance 
of  the  manner  in  which  those  animals  p;tit 
into  the  blood-vessels.  He  does  not  belii?ve 
that  they  were  introduced  into  the  blood 
from  the  stomach,  bul  rather  that  Ihey  pars- 
ed, and  they  could  do  this  readily,  owing  to 
their  minute  size,  from  the  blood-vesaels  in- 
to the  stomach. — London  Lancet. 


Hhm  at  Arraittng  EBmonha|s  from 
L«««h  Bllii. 

The  "Journal  de  Chirurgie"  contains  the 
details  of  an  interesting  case,  narrated  by 
Dr.  Bordes,  in  which  the  twisted  suture  ua'a 
successfully  used  to  arrest  hsmbrriiage  from 
leech  biles.  The  operation  is  a  trifline  one, 
and,  it  appears,  always  successful,  and  con- 
eequenQy  deserves  to  be  Iwttei  known.    M. 


Bordes  was  called  one  evening  to  attend  a 
young  EugUsh  lady,  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  who  had  had  forty  leeches  applied  to 
the  abdomen  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Seven  or  eight  of  the  leech  bites  were  bleed- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  if  veins  had  been 
opened  with  the  lancet.  She  had  lost  all 
consciousness.  Compression  was  impoBsi- 
ble,  and  cauterization  was  not  likely  to 
succeed  with  so  abundant  a  flow  of  blood. 
M  Bordes,  recoEecling  the  manner  in  which 
veterinary  surgeons  close  the  vein  after 
bleeding  horseH,  resolved  to  try  the  efiect  of 
the  twisted  suture.  Pinching  the  skin  at 
the  orifice  of  the  wound  he  passed  a  small 
needle  through  it,  and  then  lied  a  thread 
around.  The  slight  operation  was  repeated 
for  each  orifice,  and  effectually  arrested,  the 
bleeding.  It  was  only  the  following  day 
that  the  lady  recovered  her  senses,  aoA  thie 
convalescence  lasted  three  mouths.  M.  B<k- 
des  has  since  frequently  resorted  to  this  plaiii> 
and  always  with  success. 


On  the  umseqwnces  of  ImecU  or  Forrign 
Bodies  gaming  admission  inlo  the  atulitorj/ 
passages,  and  on  the  beit  modes  of  extract- 
ing them. 

By  W.  Wrioht,  Ebu.,  London. 
The  case  "mentioned  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  in 
The  Lancet  for  April  13th,  quoted  by  Sr 
B.  Brodie,  of  achild  in  whose  ear  there  was 
pea,  the  attempts  to  remove  which  catutd 
dmih,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  unfortn- 
instance,  and  probably  tiad  not  those 
attempts  been  made  eo  injitdiciouely,  the 
case  would  not  have  terminated  fatally.  I 
had  under  my  care,  in  1818,  ayounggentle- 
who  had  had  a  pea  in  his  auditory 
paasaee  four  years  and  a  half,  which  I  ex- 
tracted without  pmn,  1  gave  the  particulars 
of  the  treatment  in  several  medical  journals : 
I  now  alive,  and  filling  a  responsible 
station  abroad. 

The  case  of  the  boy  who  died,  after  suf- 
fering great  agony,  through  injury  inflicted 
by  the  endeavors  to  extract        '      '    ' 
nail  from  his  left  ear,  which  w 
during  his  life,  or  after  the  m< 


injurj 

t  the  head  of  a 

t  rigid  post- 


instance,  an  efficient  e: 

fand  laceration  began,  would  have 
ly  saved  the  poor  boy's  life. 
A  girl  who  died  at  London  hospital,  from 
the  opperations  for  extracting  a  pebble  from 
her  ear,  was  destroyed  by  gross  ignorance. — 
I  have  pebbles,  and  even  asmallshelliWhich 
I  removed  from  the  ears  of  patients  without 
pain  or  inconvenience.  It  is  not  necessary 
iQtion  more  of  those  ca«ea  which  have 
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tenninated  fatally  through  the  maladroit  en- 
deaiTort  of  well-mtentioned  but  incompetent 
m:6^s  The  proper  method  of  examining  the 
auditory  passage  is  so  little  known,  that  I 
^tannot  but  commiserate  the  poor  patients 
who  are  the  subjects  of  examination  by  fun- 
nel-shaped spring  forceps,  as  suggested  by 
Kramer,  and  with  equal  stolidity  imitated  by 
other  writers,  some  of  whom  give  plates  of 
this  most  absurd  contrivance ;  whereas  no- 
thing IS  more  simple  or  easy  to  the  patient 
or  practitioner  than  the  examination  of  the 
ear,  or  the  extraction  of  any  substance  from 
it.  The  syringe,  however,  is  not  always  to 
be  depended  upon,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  competent  operators :  hence  I  use  small 
steel  hooks,  with  the  handles  marked,  and 
these  being  passed  down  flatwise  beyond  the 
substance,  and  then  turned,  never  fail  of  suc- 
cess ;  of  course  I  have  them  of  all  sizes  and 


It  is  very  injudicious  to  endeavor  ta  re- 
move any  large  live  insect,  because  its 
struggles  are  so  violent  as  to  affect  the  brain^ 
through  the  fibJfes  of  the  portio  dura  becom- 
ing excited)  and  communicating  that  excite- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  nerve.  Want  of  at- 
tention to  this  caused  the  death  of  a  boy  in 
the  Bristol  Infirmary,  several  years  ago; 
whereas  had  the  ear  been  filled  with  oil,  the 
insect  would  have  been  killed,  and  might 
easily  have  been  removed.  In  the  case  of 
a  man  in  Ireland,  who  had  a  horse-leech  in 
his  ear,  and  died  an  hour  and  a  half  after  it 
was  extracted,  such  a  termination  might 
have  been  prevented  by  either  injecting  ^t 
and  water,  or  sprinkling  salt,  into  the  ear. — 
Lancet. 


Physiological  and  Pathological  Researches  on 

Tuberculosis. 

BY  H.   LEBERT,  M.   D. 

{Mvllefs  Archives,  Nos.  2  and  3,  1844.) 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  pathological  peculiarities  of  tuber- 
cle are  exhibited  m  its  microscopical  struc- 
ture. 

2.  The  constant  elements  of  tubercle  are, 
molecular  granules,  an  adhesive  hyaline 
mass,  and  peculiar  tubercle  cells,  from  0.05 
to  0.01  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter — of  irreg- 
ular form,  containing  no  nucleus  but  mole- 
cular granules. — Wat^r,  aether,  and  weak 
acid,  scarcely  change  them.  Concentrated 
alkedies,  liq.  ammonia,  dissolve  them  com- 
pletely. 

3.  The  dimensions  of  tubercle  cells  under- 
go many  variations,  which  depend  rather 


upon  the  different  organs  than  upon  differ- 
ences of  age.  They  are  most  easily  recog- 
nised in  crude  yellow  tubercle. 

4.  Tubercle  corpuscles  consist  of  cells 
havinga  very  low  power  of  development 

5.  The  opinion  that  tubercular  substance 
is  a  modification  of  pus  is  contradicted  in  the 
most  positive  manner  by  the  microscope. 

6.  Tubercle  corpuscles  are  distinguished 
from  undeveloped  pus  globules,  by  the 
spherical  form  and  greater  diameter  of  the 
latter.  Cancer  cells  are  clearly  distinguished 
by  their  being  two  to  four  times  as  Iarge» 
and  consisting  of  a  cell  wall,  and  a  large 
clear  nucleus,  often  containing  nucleoli. 

7.  When  tubercle  softens,  the  adhesive 
matter  becomes  fluid,  and  the  corpuscles 
rounded;  their  opposition  to  each  other  is 
destroyed,  they  become  distended,  and  hence 
appear  larger.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
result  of  growth,  but  the  beginning  of  decay. 
■  8.  The  pus  which  surrounds  softened  tu- 
bercle never  originates  in  the  tubercle  itself* 
but  is  formed  directly  in  the  surrounding 
parts. 

9.  The  microscope  can  determine  whether 
we  have  to  do  with  softened  tubercle,  with 
purulent  matter,  or  whether  there  be  a  mix- 
ture of  both.  # 

10.  Pus  appears  to  destroy  quickly  tuber- 
cle corpuscles,  and  thus  to  make  their  indi- 
viduality undistin^ishable. 

11.  When  the  irregular  outline  and  close 
apposition  of  tubercle  ceUs,  in  their  first 
stage  of  development,  present  the  second 
stage  of  separation  from  each  other,  disten- 
tion and  roundness,  then  the  third  stage  of 
disintegration  commences.  The  corpuscles 
are  broken  up  into  a  granular,  hsQf-fluid 
mass,  and  lose  their  individuality. 

12.  Tubercle  becoming  hard  and  calcare- 
ous {etat  cretace)  is  a  natural  process  of  cure. 
The  peculiar  elements  of  tubercle  disappear, 
and  become  in  part  absorbed.  In  their  place* 
small  mineral  granules,  and  sometimes  crys- 
tals of  cholesterine,  are  deposited.  The  de- 
position of  lime  is  generally  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  pigment.  According  to  the 
chemical  analysis  of  M.  T.  Boudet,  there 
exist,  as  principal  elements,  chlorate  of  so- 
dium and  sulphate  of  soda;  salts  of  lime 
only  in  small  quantity. 

13.  Among  the  occasional  elements  of  tu- 
bercle may  be  mentioned  melanosis,  which 
is  the  most  frequent ;  further,  fat,  filaments, 
dark  olive-colored  globules,  and  crystals. 
Sometimes  we  find  mixed  with  tubercle,  but 
in  no  way  belonging  to  its  substance,  the 
products  of  inflammation,  serum,  pus,  and 
the  elements  of  epithelium  in  various  forms. 

14.  The  seat  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is 
generally  the  elastic  cellulax  Iv^sqa.    X^*^ 
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is  also  found  in  the  air  ▼esicles,  and  in  the 
bronchial  capillaries. 

15.  The  tissue  of  the  lung  surrounding 
tubercle  may  be  sound,  but  is  mofstly  in  a 
state  of  congestion  or  inflammation.  The  last 
is  either  globular,  or  spread  over  a  large 
portion  of  a  lobe. 

16.  The  pus  found  surrounding  tubercle 
is  often  not  the  result  of  grey  hepatization, 
but  comes  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small,  partly  destroyed  and  open  bronchi,  in 
the  substance  of  the  lung. 

17.  The  pneumonia  surrounding  tubercles 
has  nothing  specific;  there  is  found  in  it  the 
same  elements  of  the  exudation  as  in  ordi- 
nary pneumonia — viz.  aggregrate  elobules, 
fat  vesicles,  pus  corpuscles,  &c.  Tubercle 
corpuscles  are  not  generally  found  among 
the  products  of  exudation. 

18.  Sometimes  there  is  found  surrounding 
tubercle  a  pecu'iar  form  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, with  yellowish  hepatization,  and  in- 
creased consistence  of  the  tissue.  The  vesi- 
cles of  the  lung,  small  bronchi,  and  paren- 
chyma, are  partly  flUed  with  coagulated  ti- 
hrin,  and  a  formation  of  new  fibrous  fila* 
ments,  partly  with  aggregate  and  pus  corpus- 
cles, and  in  the  centre  of  the  chronic  silently 
vascular  hepatization  there  is  found  a  highly 
vascular  acute  obular  pneumonia. 

19.  The  degree  of  consistence  of  acute  or 
chronically  inflamed  lungs  depends  upon  the 
amount  they  contain  of  fibrin,  fluid  blastema, 
and  corpuscles.  Much  fibrin,  with  a  small 
quantity^of  blastema  and  corpuscles,  produce 
induration;  much  fluid  blastema,  with  a 
small  number  of  corpuscles,  cause  softening. 
An  equal  proportion  of  these  different  ele- 
ments pro^iuces  a  medium  degree  of  hardness. 

20  Lungs  rendered  compact  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  pleuritic  effusion  often  exhibit 
throughout  no  appearance  of  inflammation. 

21.  The  grey  semi-transparent  granula- 
tions of  the  tissue  of  lung  are  also  a  true 
form  of  tubercle.  Their  color  and  transpa- 
rency are  partly  dependen  on  the  apposition 
of  the  tubercle  corpuscles  to  eaich  other, 
throughout  the  intact  fibres  of  the  lung, 
partly  on  the  existence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
adhesive  material. 

22.  The  grey  granulation  is  not  always 
the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  yel- 
low tubercle ;  the  last  is  often  primarily  de- 
veloped as  such. 

23.  The  vascular  network  found  surround- 
ing the  grey  granulations  is  neither  a  proof 
of  inflammation  nor  of  a  now  formation,  but 
rather  results  from  the  pressure  on  many 
capillaries,  occasioned  by  the  tubercular  de- 
position, and  the  consequent  distention  of 
the  remaining  capillaries,  which  are  reduced 

in  number. 


24.  The  opinion  that  grey  granulations 
may  be  the  result  of  inflammation  is  opposed 
by  positive  observation. 

25.  The  process  of  ulceration  is  through- 
out different  from  that  of  suppuration.  Thus 
we  find  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  suppuration  without  ulceration,  and 
on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  ulcers 
without  suppuration.  The  last  cause  of  ul- 
ceration is  from  inflammation  by  parasitic 
deposition, sometimes  from  causes  unknown 
to  us,  producing  obliteration  in  a  certain 
number  of  capillary  vessels. 

26.  The  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  lung  is 
not  physiologically  difK-rent  from  the  tuber- 
cular ulcer  of  the  intestines  or  of  the  skin. 

27.  In  tuberculosis  a  general  ulcerative 
diathesis  is  found  to  take  place  even  in  or- 
gans where  tubercles  appear  very  seldom. 
This  is  clearly  established  by  the  excellent 
labors  of  Louis. 

28  The  internal  fluid  layer  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  cavernous  ulcer  of  the  lung,  con- 
tains— a,  tubercular  substance,  seldom  in- 
tact, the  corpuscles  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  distention,  or  broken  down  into 
granules;  6,  pus  corpuscles  sometimes  in 
small  quantity;  c,  "puridea"  corpuscles;  ct, 
aggregate  corpuscles ;  «,  purulent  mucus ;  /, 
blood  corpuscles ;  g,  filaments  of  the  lung ; 
h^  black  pigment;  ;,  epithelium;  k,  some- 
times crystals ;  and  /,  adipose  tissue. 

29.  Amongst  this  thick  fluid  are  generally 
found  pseudo-membranes,  consisting  of  co- 
agulated pus  elements  inclosing  fibrin. 

30.  Among  the  pscu  lo-membranes  cover- 
ing the  diseased  tissue  of  the  lung  is  found 
a  true  pus  membrane,  consisting  of  filaments 
inclosing  small  corpuscles,  ft  generally  be- 
comes partly  destroyed  by  a  new  irruption 
of  tubercle  occurring  in  the  same. 

31.  This  membrane  is  a  natural  effcrt  to- 
wards cure,  iso-ating  tlie  ulcerous  tisi^ue  of 
the  lung,  and  thus  favoring  its  cicatrization. 

32.  Between  the  pus  membrane  and  the 
tissue  of  the  lung  is  often  found  newly- 
formed  filamentous  tissue. 

33.  Surrounding  the  cavernous  ulcer  is 
generally  found  a  deposition  of  recent  crude 
tubercle. 

34.  The  healing  of  caverns  takes  place, — 
flf,  from  isolation,  by  means  of  the  pus  mem- 
brane, and  shrinking  of  the  cavern;  h,  by 
depositi(  n  of  fibrin,  which  f'l.'s  up  the  cav- 
ern, grows  to  its  walls,  and  so  fc^rms  a  fi- 
brous cicatrix:  r,  by  mineral  deposition  in 
the  cavity,  and  Icrnrialion  of  a  filamentous 
tissue  aicinid  the  ^alne 

35.  There  are  i  o  peculiar  mucrus  todies; 
what  has  been  descril  ed  as  such  are  rothine 
but  pus  corpusclt'S  secreted  from  ui.<>ea5^ 
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mennbranes.    Pus  lesiB  are  tbus  henc«forUj 
useless. 

36.  In  the  spula  of  phthisical  individuals 
the  following  elements  are  found — a,  mucus 
h,  pus  corpuscles,  exisling  in  Urge  quantity 
— they  are  sometimes  found  in  a  shrunken 
atale,  and  may  easily  induce  error;  c,  epithe- 
lium in  its  various  forms;  d,  granular  sub- 
stance in  great  quantity,  probably  consistiriR 
of  broken  down  tubercle  corpuscles;  r,  small 
yellow  shreds,  pieces  of  pseudo-membrane: 
7,  filaments  of  the  lung;  g,  fat  vesicles;  h, 
blood  corpuscles,  sometimes  combined  with 
coagulated  fibrin;  t. aggregate corpuRcIes;  it, 
email  infusoria,  vibrios,  but  this  seldoni,and 
only  accidentally, 

ST.  The  peculiar  tubercle  cells 
commonly  found  in  the  expectoration  of 
phlhisLs.    There  are  also 


38.  Filamentsol  the  lung  in  sputum  indi- 
cate an  ulcerous  cavity.  Their  preseuce, 
however,  is  rather  exceptionable  than  olher- 

39.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  sputa  in 
phthisis  does  not  come  from  caverns,  but  i; 
secreted  from  the  bronchi. 

40.  The  copious  mucus  and  purulent  se- 
cretion of  the  bronchi,  so  frequent  in  phthisic 
pulraonalis,  is  one  of  the  ways  nature  adopt; 
ID 'order  to  prevent  the  great  destruction  of 
the  circulation  which  would  necessarily  re- 
sult from  the  completeimperviousness  of  one 
portion  of  the  capillary  system,  and  disten- 
tion of  the  rest. 

41.  A  portion  of  the  broVeii  down  tuher- 
cle  of  the  ulcerous  cavity  mixes  itself  with 
the  expectoration;  anotner  portion  ie 
absorbed. 

42.  The  law  announced  bv  Louis,  thai 
after  the  age  ol  16  years  the  lungs  contain 
tubercles,  when  Ihey  are  found  in  other  or- 
gans, is  throughout  correct.  It  may,  haw- 
erer,  be  so  far  moditied,  that  if  very  exten- 
sive tubercular  deposition  has  occurred  any 
where  in  an  organ — as.  fur  iitstance,  in  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  or  the  peritoneum, — the 
lungs  often  contain  very  little. 

43.  In  childhood,  tubercles  are  more  fre- 
quent in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the 
glandular  system,  aiid  the  peritoneum,  than 
in  adults. 

44.  Thethickeningof  thepleuraJntaber- 
culosis  of  the  lung,  not  only  originalcs  in 
inflammalioLi,  but  ^so  in  increaac.l  nutrition, 
from  its  greater  va.'wnlHrity,  dependent  on 
the  diminution  of  blond  in  the  lungs.  'I  bur 
a  supplementary  organ  for  the  circulation  of 
the  lung  is  pnxiuce^,  and  at  tho  same  time, 
from  iti  growth  to  the  thoracic  walls,  the 


ilh  the  great  cireulaiion  is  in* 

{Nothing  can  he  more  erroneous  than  this 
■lid  astrological  theory,  which  impotfts  the 
1hrckcnit>^  of  the  pleura  in  tuberculosis  of 
the  hingii  lo  inflammation.     Ed.  Di)'\ 

4.'>.  It  results  from  embryological  and 
]ialholr)i;ical  researches,  thai  neither  around 
the  lubprcle,  nor  in  the  pseudo-membrane  qf 
ihe  [deura,  are  new  vessels  fotmed  indepen- 
ilenl  of  ihe  general  circulation.  New  ves- 
^e\s  indi^^eases  are  rather  formed  centrifu- 
gully  from  the  general  circulation. 

4S.  7  he  apparent  Iransformation  of  the 
pst'Uiiii-ipembrane  into  carti  aginous  sub- 
stanue  ciinsists  only  in  the  filaments  being 
preseed  tcgether,  without  the  formation  of 
the  peculiar  cartilage  elements.  In  the  same 
rnnnner  the  so-called  ossification  of  the 
peeu  do- membrane  only  consists  in  the  depo- 
isition  of  an  amorphous  mineral  formation. 

-IT.  Thethreeprincipaiformsof  glandular 
tubercler^  are  those  of  the  more  superticial — 
the  bronciiial  and  mesenteric  glands :  the  lost 
h.ive  a  vety  slight  tendency  to  soften. 

iS.  The  tubercular  matter  in  the  glands 
ill  throughout  the  same   as   that  in   other 

-l!^.  Tlie  eidstenceof  asensiblescroluloiis 
matter  wc  cannot  admit ;  what  has  been  con- 
slderc.i  as  9uc  his  either  the  re  suit  of  common 
inllammation  or  of  suppuration — certainly 
under  ibe  influence  of^  cachectic  elements, 
but  wilhoDt  a  peculiar  material  or  tubercular, 
deposition  accompanying  the  inflammatitdi 
or  suppuration. 

50.  'lulierculosiB  in  the  osseous  system  is 
a  much  more  rare  disease  than  is  generally 
pupposcl  at  present.  There  is  frequently 
fnund  here  a  difiiculty  in  determining  bfr- 
iwcan  concrete  pus.  and  tubercular  matter. 
In  (foiibtdil  cases,  the  microscope  can  alone 
deiprrniiit  the  di^nosis. 

51.  True  Mrofulons  diseases,  which  are 
ninstly  distinguisfaed  by  inflammatory  and 
siippiirative  eliminations,  are  to  le  separated, 
on  (he  one  hand,  from  tuberculous  disease, 
and  on  the other,fron)  idiopathic  chronic  in- 
flaniniations  of  the  eye.  skin,  glands,  bones, 
joinis,  &c.  The  last  category  la  often  con- 
finmded  with  scrofula  in  children. 

S'2  In  a  word,  the  positive  diagnosis  and 
ahxtrxct  sepuriition  of  scrofula  are  most  ur- 
gent det:idrrata  in  modem  medicine. 

[The  mi^nelic  eymptoms  always  give  a 
positive  diagnosis,  but  no  abstract  separution 
of  scrofula.  There  are  no  such  distinctions 
fact.  Compelled  at  last  to 
acknowledge  that  the  common    cases  of 
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chronic  disease  of  the  organs  and  limbs,  or 
of  the  serous  membranes  and  tissues,  called 
chronic  inflammations,  are  cases  of  scrofula* 
an  attempt  is  made  to  set  up  distinctions 
where  there  are  no  real  differences.  All  the 
'  cases  of  scrofula,  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  all 
ages  and  conditions,  are  distinguished  in  an 
instant  by  the  same  symptoms,  and  are  con- 
stantly cured  by  the  same  remedies,  and 
these  facts,  which  are  now  known  to  hun- 
dreds of  physicians  in  this  country,  are  fatal 
to  the  assumptions  on  which  these  distinc- 
tions are  founded.    Ed.  Dis.] 

53.  The  grey  granulations  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain — viz.  of  the  pia  mater, 
exhibit  clearly  between  the  filaments  of  the 
serous  membrane  depositions  of  tubercle  cor- 

Euscles.  Thev  present  themselves,  besides, 
requently  in  tne  brain,  together  with  yellow 
miliary  tubercle ;  with  tuberculous  infiltra- 
tion, as  well  as  with  large  tubercles. 

54.  In  the  liver,  tubercles  are  often  found 
in  very  considerable  masses,  and  even  with 
true  caverns.  These  cases  are  easily  con- 
founded with  cancer.  In  like  manner,  the 
change  into  softening  and  breaking  down  of 
certain  cerebriform  tumours  of  the  fiver  often 

S resent  a  similar  appearance  to  tuberculous 
epofiitions. 

55.  Besides  the  fatty  depositions  in  the 
liver,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  some- 
times present  in  phthisis ;  also  a  tendency  to 
internal  depositions  of  fat,  whilst,  for  the 
most  part,  it  disappears  ^rom  the  external 
parts. 

56.  The  kidneys  also  may  be  almost  en- 
tirely filled  with  tuberculous  degeneration. 
In  these  cases  fewer  tubercles  are  found  in 
the  lungs. 

57.  Ifi  tubercles  of  the  peritoneum  there 
are  found,  together  with  tubercle  corpuscles, 
several  filaments  of  the  serous  membrane. 
Peritoneal  tubercles  have  little  tendency  to 
softening.  They  are  mostly  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  pigmentary  deposition. 

58.  Tuberculosis  of  the, peritoneum  pro- 
duces sometimes  perforation  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  generally  fatal ;  but  in  very  rare 
cases,  life  is  maintained  by  the  formation  of 
an  artificial  anus. 

59.  The  consistence  of  crude  tubercle  in 
the  intestines  is  usually  less  thick  than  it  is 
in  other  organs.  No  pus  is  found  upon  tu- 
berculous intestinal  ulcers. 

60.  The  microscopic  elements  of  tubercu- 
lar ulcers  of  the  intestines,  besides  broken 

down  tubercle  cells,  are  cylinder  epithelium. 


broken  down  granular  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  filaments  and  bundles  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat.  The  young  epithelial  cells  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  pus  corpuscles. 

61.  On  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  of 
phthisis  are  occasionally  found  polypi,  me- 
lanotic and  tubercular  excresences. 

62.  In  extremely  rare  cases,  tubercles  are 
found  deposited  between  the  coats  of  arteries, 
an  exceedingly  important  fact  for  (in  favor 
of)  the  excretion  of  tubercle  from  the  blood. 

63.  Tubercles  are  also  found  in  the  peri- 
cardium and  heart.  An  extensive  adherence 
often  thus  takes  place,  and  a  vascular  anas- 
tomosis of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  ar- 
tery with  those  on  the  suiriace  of  the  lunes, 
a  remarkable  communication  between  me 
vessels  of  the  larger  and  smziller  circulations. 

64.  Tubercles  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
as  well  as  of  the  abdomen,  can  open  them- 
selves externally,  and  thus  form  fistulas  of 
the  lungs  and  of  the  intestines. 

65  Tubercles  and  cancer  do  not  exclude 
one  another,  or  even  interfere  with  their 
separate  march.  Both  morbid  processes  can 
at  the  same  time  run  through  their  stages  of 
development  in  the  same  person. 

[We  have  investigated  long  since  and  very 
thoroughly  the  subject  of  cancer  connected 
with  scrofula  with  the  magnetic  symptoms, 
dissections  and  the  microscope,  and  have 
^ttle  doubt  but  there  will  hereafter  be  found 
a  fallacy  in  those  investigations,  which  will 
be  fatal  to  the  distinctions  that  are  here  at- 
tempted to  be  established.  It  is  only  in  the 
second  stage  of  tubercular  disease  of  a  gland, 
a  membrane  or  tissue  that  cancerous  degene- 
ration is  developed,  and  then  only  when 
every  other  contiguous  membrane,  fibre,  tis- 
sue or  substance  becomes  equally  involved  in 
the  disease,  and  this  condition  appears  to  be 
always  necessary  to  the  true  cancerous  for- 
mation. 


We  will  not  affect  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
we  republish  the  above  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  elaborate  researches  on  Tubercular 
disease,  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  partak- 
ing of  a  sense  of  personal  triumph.  It  is 
now  many  years  since  we  advanced  the 
self-same  doctrines  of  the  all-pervading 
character  of  Tuberculosis,  in  calm  and  confi- 
dent independence  of  the  ignorant  sneers  and 
arrogant  denunciations  of  a  large  portion  of 
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the  profession.  To  scoff  them  as  "  visionary 
theories"  and  "  arrant  quackery,"  was,  even 
within  a  recent  period,  deemed  almost  essen- 
tial to  professional  respectability  among 
those  who  condescended  to  advert  to  them, 
or  in  whose  hearing  they  were  mentioned. 
It  was  of  no  consequence  that  we  had  traced 
and  demonstrated  them  in  the  most  "  regu- 
lar" and  legitimate  manner,  and  by  a  process 
of  induction  as  severe  and  scrutinizing  as  is 
ever  adopted  in  any  scientific  investigation ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  weight  with  these  in- 
flated scomers  that  we  had  verified  and  ma- 
tured these  doctrines  by  the  ocular  evidence 
of  many  continuous  dissections,  and  by  the 
results  of  cxjjerience  in  a  long,  extensive, 
and  laborious  practice,  both  in  town  and 
country.  All  this  was  of  no  value  with 
8uch  opponents,  first,  because  they  had  not 
made  these  discoveries  themselves;  secondly, 
because  they  were  new;  and,  thirdly,  be- 
cause they  had  not  received  the  approving 
stamp  of  foreign  authority.  Now,  however, 
that  our  original  views,  publications  and 
practice  upon  these  subjects,  and  our  most 
novel  and  even  startling  propositions,  have 
been  confirmed  by  such  men  as  Lugol,  Louis, 
Lisfranc,  and  others  of  the  eminent  Pairisian 
schools;  now  that  our  long-proclaimed  doc- 
trine that  the  ganglia  of  the  pos>terior  spinal 
nerves  are  connected  with  the  ganglia  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve ;  and  as  the  latter 
are  connected  with  the  organs,  so  external 
pressure  on  the  former  would  indicate  the 
seat  of  disease  in  those  organs — now  that 
this  connection  has  received  full  and  ir- 
resistible confirmation  by  the  dissections 
and  microscopic  determinations  of  Yolk- 
man  and  Bidder,  the  German  anatomists, 
behold!  our  lofty  medical  4avan«  stroke  their 
chins,  knit  their  brows,  and  look  as  sage  and 
as  comical  as  the  carved  heads  of  their  canes. 
With  what  grotesque  caprice  of  physiogno- 
my they  will  peruse  the  above  synopsis  of 
Tuberculosis,  by  Lebert,  from  Midler's  Ar- 
chives, it  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  cannot  be  caught 
by  the  Daguenrdotype  process,  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  medical  journals  of  the 
ftchools.    [Ed.  Dis. 


On  the  cnre  of  Deafness  bypnnotnringthe  mem- 
brana  tympani. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  wrote  a  memoir  on  this 
subject  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
and  shewed  that  the  cases  likely  to  be  re- 
lieved by  the  practice  were  those  in  which 
the  Eustachian  tube  was  permanently  closed, 
or  when  blood  had  been  extravasated  be- 
hind the  membrane.  To  those  cases  other 
pathologists  have  added  "  a  morbidly  thick- 
ened and  cartilaginous  condition  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympani"  itself.  In  the  last  number 
of  the  Northtryi  Journal,  we  find  au  inter- 
esting communication  on  the  results  of  the 
operation,  by  Dr.  Mercer.  This  gentleman 
has  performed  it  in  several  cases.  He  eives 
a  table,  which  includes  fifteen.  Of  these, 
six  were  performed  for  chronic  thickening 
of  the  membrane,  and  the  remaining  nine 
for  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  One 
case  alone,  and  that  of  the  latter  affection, 
succeeded  in  the  restoration  of  hearing.  The 
operator  then  agrees  with  Itard  in  saying 
that  "  nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  cure  of 
deafness  by  perforation  of  the  membrana 
tympani."  He  then  detaile  at  *  length  the 
history  of  an  instance  of  idiopathic  ha- 
morrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
In  this  case,  deafness,  which  was  complete, 
wa§  removed  by  the  operation.  As  the  ex- 
ample is  an  instructive  one,  we  shall  allow 
the  author  to  describe  the  local  appearances, 
the  mode  of  operating,  and  the  instru- 
ment : — 

"  The  membrana  tympani,  instead  of  its 
normal,  transparent  gray  appearance,  had  a 
dull  brown  colour,  and  was  slightly  conges- 
ted at  the  margin  ;  the  vertical  line,  indica- 
ting the  hand^  of  the  malleus,  was  lost  in 
the  surrounding  colour,  and  the  membrane, 
instead  of  presenting  its  concave  appearance, 
seemed  pushed  outwards  into  the  meatus. 
On  touching  it  with  a  probe  it  was  almost 
insensible,  and  pressure  against  it  produced 
an  elastic  pitting.  The  head  was  carefully 
supported  with  the  left  ear  turned  up,  and 
the  auricle  drawn  towards  the  vertex.  The 
speculum  being  introduced  as  far  as  the 
second  curve  of  the  meatus,  and  then  ex- 
panded with  a  clear  and  steady  light,  the 
anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  membrane 
was  perforated,  and  a  small  portion  of  it 
removed  by  an  instrument,  which  consists 
of  a  fine  but  strong  steel  needle,  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  handle  of  an  oc- 
tagonal form,  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length. 
The  cutting  or  drill  head  is  spear-shaped, 
one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-eighth 
in  breath  at  the  shoulders,  where  the  edges 
are  turned  over.  The  point  and  edges  are 
very  sharp     Each  of  tbesft.^^sg^^^^^^'^^* 
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shape! ,  one  turned  forwards  and  the  other 
backwards;  and  when  thus  viewed  longitu- 
dinally at  their  broadest  part,  they  resemble 
the  italic  letter  /.  On  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  membrana  tympani,  the 
handle  is  made  to  rotate  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger,  and  this  being  communica- 
ted- to  the  cutting  point,  it  perforates  the 
membrane  similar  to  a  drill,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  averted  edges  are  causing  a 
considerable  loss  in  its  substance/" 

The  subsequent  treatment'consisted  chief- 
ly in  injections  of  warm  water,  and  infla- 
ting the  cavity  with  air,  through  the  £u^ 
chian  tube.  Dr.  Mercer  observed  that  the 
average  time  for  reproduction  of  the  mem- 
brane, when  allowed  to  take  place,  was 
about  fpur  days. — London  Lancet, 

Tbe  Scalp  Issue  in  Oerebral  Diseases. 

Instead  of  the  long  and  frightful  incision 
made  through  the  scSp  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  this  issue  in  chronic  cerebral 
disease.  Dr.  James  Johnson  has  adopted 
with  success  *'a  more  simple  and  less  pain- 
ful practiced' 

*•  It  consists  merely  in  drawing  a  line  of 
the  kali  purum  along  the  course  of  the  sagit- 
tal suture— poulticing  till  the  slough  clears 
away — and  then  inserting  a  few  thready  of 
silk  or  cotton  daily,  imbued  with  the  cera- 
tum  lyttae.  A  purulent  drain  is  thus  estab- 
lished with  very  little  trouble,  and  with 
great  benefit  in  obstinate  cerebral  affec- 
tions."— Medico-Chir.  Review. 


Statistics  of  Obstetric  Praetiet . 

In  the  last  number  of  ihe  Lublin  Journal 
"we  find  a  communication  from  Professor 
Murphy,  which  contains  several  points  de- 
serving attention.  We  shall  refer  to  them 
in  the  order  of  their  occurence. 

1.  Menstruation. —  Tir  Murphy  has  ascer- 
tained the  age  at  which  this  Junction  com- 
menced in  559  individuals.  This  inquiry 
has  been  already  pursued  in  450  instances 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  and  in  1 1 60  by  Dr.  Lee. 
A  total  of  2169  cases  shews, 

"That  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  age 
at  which  the  catamenia  first  appears;  9 
years  [14  cases,]  and  23  years  [1,]  seem  to 
be  the  extremes;  the  most  frequent  period 
of  its  occurrence  is  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  18  ;  and  of  those  recorded,  it  commenc- 
ed, in  the  greatest  number  of  instances  [417,] 
at  15." 

The  interval  of  the  catamenial  function 

was  recorded  in  591  cases  bythe  author,  and 

by  Mr.  Robertson  in  100.     In  557  of  those 

cases  the  interval  was  found  to  be  28  days; 

j'n  105  it  was  21  days ;  and  in  the  remaining 

^9  it  was  irregular,  varying  from  14  days  to 


42.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Mur- 
phy's inquiries  were  addressed  to  pregnant 
females,  in  whom  probably  the  menstrual 
period  would  be  found  to  have  been  more 
re^^ular  than  in  the  same  number  of  females 
ta'cen  indiscriminately. 

2.  Pregnancy. — Its  duration  was  made  by 
the  author  the  principal  subject  of  inquiry ; 
some  curious  and  useful  facts  are  the  result 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  accurate,  in- 
formation was  procured  was  186  ;  in  each 
the  catamenial  period  was  noticed ;  and 

"To  prevent  error  arising  from  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact  date  of  conception, 
this  interval  was  deducted  from  the  whole 
number  of  days  of  pregnancy ;  thus,  328 — 
28  would  make  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
300  days." 

The  results  thus  ascertained  establish  301 
days  as  the  average  limit  of  gestation.  To 
this  there  are,  however,  three  remarkable 
exceptions.  In  the  first  a  fully  developed 
child  was  borne  after  an  interval  of  261 
days.  The  evidence  of  this  instance  (an 
unmarried  female,  stating  herself  to  be  preg- 
nant after  one  connexion)  is  not  to  be 
wholly  relied  on.  In  two  other  cases  tbe 
duration  of  pregnancy  extended  to  342  and 
352  days,  or  deducting  the  menstrual  period 
to  324  and  314  days  respectively.  The  his- 
tories of  those  cases  given  in  detail  are  such 
as  to  lead  to  the  condiision  that  pregnancy 
may  be  prolonged  to  this  extended  period — 
a  fact  of  ereat  importance  to  the  medical 
jurist.  Tne  relation  of  pregnancy  to  previ- 
ous menstruation  is  referred  to,  and  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  are  recorded.  Thus  in  one 
instance  pregnancy  occurred  without  preri- 
ous  menstruation ;  in  another  menstruation 
ceased  on  marriage,  and  in  a  few  cases  peri- 
odic discharges  resembling  the  catamenia 
were  present  during  pregnancy. — Dublin 
Journal. 


The  Administration  of  Medicines  in  a  State  of 

riuidity. 

"It  has  been  found  that  fifteen  grains  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  exhibited  in  infusion  of 
senna,  are  more  efficacious,  as  a  tonic,  not-. 
withstanding  the  aperient  quality  of  the 
reliefs,  than  twenty-four  grains  of  quinine 
taKen  in  pills.  M.  Pannezza  accounts  fpr 
this  difference  by  supposing  that  the  senna> 
by  augmenting  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
alimentarv  tube,  and  increasing  the  secre- 
tions of  the  bowels,  excites  the  production 
of  a  fluid  well  adapted  for  perfectly  dissolv- 
ing the  quinine,  and  in  that  state  it  is  appli- 
ed to  a  much  greater  surface  of  absorption 
than  if  it  passed  along  the  canal  in  the 
form  of  pills. — Medico  Chir.  Review,  from 
Medical  Examiner. 
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On  the  Method  of  taking  Plaiter  Oasti. 

We  have  frequently  heard  medical  men 
express  their  regret  at  not  knowing  how  to 
take  plaster  casts  of  various  objects  m  which 
they  felt  interested.  The  method  is  suffi- 
ciently simple,  as  shown  by  the  following 
directions,  given  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  the 
•*  Zoist"  and  copied  into  the  "  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal"  Keferring  more  particularly 
to  casts  of  the  head  taken  during  life,  they 
are  equally  applicable  under  all  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  In  taking  casts  of  the  head  from  life, 
precaution  is  necessary,  to  prevent  adhesion 
of  the  plaster ;  for  this  purpose  a  lather  of 
soap  and  water  is  employed,  of  a  consisten- 
cy similar  to  that  used  in  shaving,  or  even 
stronger.  With  this  the  hair  must  be  satu- 
rated and  combed  or  brushed  down  close  to 
the  head,  after  which  the  soap  aid  water  is 
again  applied  abundantly  to  the  smoothed 
surface,  and,  sometimes,  if  any  doubt  exist 
of  perfect  security  against  adhesion,  the  la- 
ther may  be  applied  even  a  third  time. 

«*  In  mixing  the  plaster,  let  a  basin  be 
nearly  filled  with  water.and  the  plaster  care- 
fullv  and  gradually  but,  quickly  scattered  in 
with  the  hand  until  it  rise  to  the  surface, 
when  it  may  be  stirred  with  a  common  iron 
spoon.  Care  is  necessary,  in  doing  this,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  lumps. 

"It  will  be  understood  that  the  mould 
must  be  removed  from  the  head  in  sections. 
The  simplest  form  of  division  is  in  two 
parts ;  tne  line  of  separation  running  from 
the  throat  to  the  back  of  the  head,  so  divi- 
ding the  whole  into  two  equal  portions. 
For  this  purpose,  and  before  the  application 
of  the  plaster,  a  thiii  string  is  passed  over 
the  face,  dividing  it  down  the  centre  of  the 
nose,  and  again  passing  over  the  head  down 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  string  should 
be  arranged  before  the  plaster  is  laid  on. 
Divide  the  plaster  into  two  portions ;  one  of 
which  place  in  any  earthen  vessel  approach- 
ing in  shape  the  back  of  the  head,-  and  suf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  of  immersion  for  the 
greater  faciBty  of  applying  the  plaster.  Thf 
person  should  be  in  a  recumbenii  position, 
and  the  back  of  the  head  immersed  in  the 
vessel  provided  for  the  purpose,  while  the 
other  portion  is  to  be  gently  but  quickly 
laved  over  the  face,  previously  moistened 
with  a  little  sweet  oil.  The  eyebrows  it 
will  be  necesdary  to  moisten  with  soap 
lather,  as  also  the  whiskers  and  the  eye- 
lashes with  a  little  oil.  The  whole  of  the 
head  is  thus  covered,  the  nostrils  of  course 
being  left  open ;  it  would,  however,  be  ad- 
yisable  that  novices  should  place  quills  just 
within  the  nostrils,  to  avoid  inconvenience. 
The  mould  should  be  consolidated  by  the 


repeated  addition  of  plaster,  until  it  is  of  the 
thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  when  it 
may  be  divided  by  drawing  up  the  string ; 
this  must  be  done  before  the  plaster  acquires 
:oo  great  a  degree  of  induration ;  then  the 
mould  may  be  removed  wiihout  difficulty. 

"  The  greatest  care  must  be  observed  in 
casting  tne  ears;  in  order  to  prevent  the 
plaster  trom  adhering  internally  or  even  ex- 
ternally. Let  the  whole  of  the  crevices  be 
well  stopped  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
soap  and  oil,  of  about  the  consistency  of 
thick  paste ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
to  the  inexperienced  operator,  that  should 
any  of  the  plaster  form  internally,  it  would 
be  productive  of,  at  least,  extreme  inconve- 
nience. 

"  7b  take  casts  from  the  movld  — Immedi- 
ately after  the  removal  of  the  mould,  fie  it 
together  and  saturate  it  with  water  by  steep- 
ing it  during  three  or  four  minutes;  and  be- 
fore the  moisture  has  disappeared  from  the 
surface,  pour  in  at  the  opening  at  the  throat 
a  quantity  of  plaster  of  the  same  consistency 
as  before,  and  this,  by  turning  the  mould 
around,  must  be  made  to  fiow^  into  every  part 
of  it.  The  plaster  will  be  thus  added  until 
the  cast  be  of  the  thickness  of  about  hali  an 
inch.  When  this  substance  has  been  thus 
acquired,  let  the  whole  stand  for  a  few  hours, 
after  which  the  mould  may  be  removed  from 
the  cast  by  the  careful  use  of  a  mallet  and 
chisel. 

"  The  mvltiplicaiian  of  casts. — Dry  the 
original  casts  thoroughly ;  then  with  a  brush 
and  some  boiled  oil  go  over  the  surface  two 
or  three  times,  after  which  the  cast  must 
stand  a  day  or  two,  to  allow  it  to  dry,  when 
it  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  formation 
of  the  mould.  For  ordinary  purposes  the 
mould  may  be  made  in  three  pieces,  of  which 
the  back  of  the  head  as  far  as  the  ears,  but 
not  including  them,  constitutes  one,  and  the 
face,  equally  divided  as  before,  affords  the 
other  two,  an  ear  of  course  attaching  to  each. 
This  operation  is  performed  piecemeal.  The 
part  receiving  the  plaster  must  first  be  thinly 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  grease, 
(hogs-lard  or  tedlow,)  to  prevent  aflhesion. 
When  the  piece  is  of  the  necessary  thickness, 
remove  it,  and  trim  the  edges  with  a  sharp 
knife,  after  which  replace  it  on  the  cast,  and 
having  greased  the  edges,  proceed  to  the  for- 
mation of  another  portion,  which  of  course 
will  adapt  itself  to  the  edge  already  prepared. 
When  the  mould  is  made,  put  it  together, 
dry  it  perfectly,  then  oil  it  in  the  manner  be- 
fore described  with  reference  to  the  cast,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  it  will  be 
in  a  fit  state  for  casting,  taking  care  to  coat 
it  with  oil  and  grease  before  taking  each 
cast." — Lancet. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FEMORAL 

HERNIA. 

B7  J.  Sbbastiak  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  London. 

The  following  case  of  femoral  hemia  oc- 
curred to  me  in  the  course  of  my  practice 
some  years  ago ;  and  having  met  with  simi- 
lar cases  since,  in  the  tteatment  of  which  I 
have  been  equally  successful,  I  beg  the  fa- 
vour of  its  insertion  m  the  widely-circulated 
journal.  The  Lancet.    - 

Mrs.  W ,  aged  forty,  affected  with 

femoral  hernia,  applied  to  me  in  the  early 
part  of  the  spring  of  1 833,  to  know  if  I  could 
afford  her  any  relief,  as  her  case  was  pro- 
nounced irreducible  and  incurable.  The  sub- 
joined is  her  own  history  of  the  case : — 

"  The  swelling  in  the  groin  first  appeared 
in  the  year  1823.  It  could  then  be  easily 
returned  into  the  abdomen.  1  thought  noth- 
ing of  it,  and  neglected  to  apply  a  truss. 
About  four  years  before  I  applied  for  medical 
advice,  I  could  not  return  the  swelling.  It 
was  occasionally  painful,  especia'ly  when 
the  bowels  were  confined.  About  three 
months  before  I  consulted  you,  I  became 
alarmed,  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  pain  I  experienced  in  walk- 


used  daily  manipulations,  pressing  the  tumour 
downwards  and  then  Upwards.  In  this  way 
I  proceeded  for  nearly  six  months,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  returning  the  rupture.  I  tied 
my  silk  handkerchief  in  a  large  knot,  which 
I  placed  in  the  groin  of  the  patient,  and  con- 
fined the  ends  oh  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pelvis,  thus  affording  a  temporary  truss.  I 
put  her  into  a  coach  and  sent  her  to  Mr. 
ferodie,  who    returned    me    the  following 

note : — 

««  My  dear  Sir, — There  appears  to  he 
nothing  left  but  the  sac,  and  probably  a 
small  portion  of  adhering  omentum.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  patient  wearing 
one  of  Salmon  and  Ody's  trusses. 

«J.  S.  Wilkinson,  Esq." 

Mrs.  W soon  afterwards  got  marri- 
ed, and  is  now  living  in  good  health,  with 
her  husband,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Hereford- 
shire.— London  Lancet. 


Medical  Memoranda. 
Quinine  in  Ague. — Dr.  Stratton  thinks  a 
single  large  dose  in  the  interval,  cures  more 
rapidly  than  repeated  small  doses. 

Treatment  of  Neuralgia. — Dr.  Jacques,  of 

Antwerp,  recommends  inoculation,  by  means 

of  a  vaccinating  .lancet,  with  a  solution  of 

ing.     I  wag  obliged  to  be  particular  in  my  sulphate  of  morphia. 


diet,  and  keep  the  bowels  always  relaxed. 
I  then  lived  as  cook  and  housekeeper  in  a 
family  residing:  at  Newport  Pagnell,  who 
called  in  their  family  surgeon.  He  said  he 
could  do  nothing  for  me,  but  sent  me  to  Lon- 
don to  Mr.,  now  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  This 
gentleman  examined  me,  and  said  it  was 
quite  irreducible  and  incurable,  and  that  my 
life  would  be  endangered  by  any  blow  upon 
the  part,  or  from  inflammation  arising  from 
walking.  He,  however,  considered  it  advis- 
able to  wear  a  piece  of  thick  leather,  beat  out 
in  the  form  of  a  cup,  over  the  tumour,  to  be 
confined  by  a  strap  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  body." 

When  I  saw  the  patient,  the  tumour  was  as 
big  as  a  large  walnut,  doubled  overPoupirt*s 
ligament ;  moveable,  but  confined  at  the  fem- 
oral ring.  It  consisted  of  intestine  and  omen- 
tum, and  quite  irreducible.  Having  observed 
in  the  dissecting-room,  subjects  witn  old  her- 
nis,  with  both  abdominal  and  crural  rings  of 
a  large  size,  I  considered  it  feasible  that  dil- 
atation might  gradually  be  accomplished  in 
an  inverse  direction. 

The  patient  being  very  fat,  I  first  reduced 
her  in  substance  by  bleeding  twice  a  week, 
to  eight,  and  afterwards  to  five  ounces ;  low 
diet,  consisting  of  broth  and  gruel,  with 
.warm  baths,  three  times  a- week,  and  occa- 
sional doses  of  castor  oil.  When  the  skin 
Aad  become  ffabbj,  and  her  size  reduced*  I 


M.  Lafargue  recommends  inoculation  in 
the  same  way,  with  a  solution  of  veratria : 
and  M.  Roclauts,  a  Dutch  physician,  gives 
nux  vomica;  in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten 
grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Succinate  of  Ammonia  in  Delirium  Tre- 
mens.— M.  Scharn  has  seen  the  most  furious 
delirium  overcome  as  by  enchantment,  and 
the  disease  removed  in  a  few  hours,  by  the 
use  of  this  remedy  alone. 

Arsenic  in  Peritoneal  Dropsy. — Dr.  Deha- 
vay  has  treated  a  case  successfully.  One- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  was  given  twice  a  day. 
The  improvement  was  notable  in  six  weeks, 
and  in  six  months  all  symptoms  had  ceased, 
and  the  catamenia,  which  had  been  suppress- 
ed, was  restored. 

Mustard  in  the  Convulsions  of  Children. 
— ^Dr.  Triplu  was  led  to  the  employment  of 
this  reiBedy  as  an  emetic,  and  finding  it  ar- 
rest in  a  few  minutes  an  attack  of  convul- 
sions that  h^  lasted  five  hours,  he  has  em- 
ployed it  in  three  other  cases  with  complete 
success. 

Prophylactic  Remedy  against  Ptyalimu — 
Dr  Schoepf  recommends  the  following  tooth- 
powder  during  the  administration  of  mer- 
cury, to  prevent  salivation.  Dried  alum, 
powdered,  3ij. ;  powder  of  cinchona,  ^j*  > 
to  be  used  by  means  of  a  soft  brush,  morn- 
ing and  evemng. — Northern  Journal  of  Me' 
dicine. 


Polypus  of  the  Womb. 
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POLYPUS  OF  THE  WOMB, 


[In  an  able  notice  of  Lirfranc's  clinical  sur- 

Ssrjr  in  ihe  British  and  Fnreign  Medical 
;eview,  we  find  some  e.tcfUent  and  prac- 
tical remarks  on  this  subject.     A  poljpus 
descending  From  Ihe  womb  ie  said  lo  be  in- 
sensible, whilst  an  inverled  uteras  is  very 
sensible.     If,  bowevei.  a  polypus  descend 
with  a  covering  from  the  inner  snrFace  of 
the  womb,  it  is  evident  that  its  sensibility 
will  be  more  or  less  retained.] 
In  partial  inversion  nf  the  uterus,  M.  Lis 
franc  thinks  favorably  of  the  mode  of  exam 
inalion  proposed  by  M,  Malgaigne,  which  w< 
shall  describe.     Jn  this  affection  the  bladder 
Bnd  a  portion  of  the  intestines  are  lodged 
the  concavity  formed  by  the  depression  of  tl 
fundndof  theutenia;  ii,then,  a curven  cathe- 
ter is  pBsseu  into  the  bladder  with  its  conca 
ity  downwards,  and  Ihe  beak  of  the  insir 
menl  is  directed  to  the  most  depending  part 
the  bladder,  its  eiitiemity  will  be  readily  felt 
by  Ihe  finger  in  the  vagina,  if  Ihe  case  is  one 
of  inversion,  unless,  indeed,  the  intestines 
have  become  adherent  to  the  womb  in  aucb  a 
.  way  as  lo  prevent  the  caiheier  penetrating 
into  (he  deprefsion   formed  by  the  inverted 
organ.acircnmstance  of  very  rare  occurrem 
But  M,  Lisfranc  thinks  that  the  best  way 
discriminating  between  polypus  and  inveiaii 
of  the  uterus,  is  by  a  mode  of  examination 
Rmilar  to  that  above  recommended,  ir    '' 
case  of  an  intra-uterine  polypus  or  of  a 
mencing  inversion.     If  we  seize  and  deprcRS 
Ihe  tumor  with  two  lingers  passed  into  the 
vagina,  and  then  introduce  the  index-finger  of 
the  other  hand  into  the  rectum,  no  tumor  can 
be  felt  through  the  gat  above  the  one  which 
isgiaaped  in  the  vagina,  it  the  case  iaon"  "' 
inverted  nterus.     But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
feel  through  the  rectum,  a  second  tumor  t 
ilar  in  shape  lo  the  uterus,  above  the  v^nal 
tumor,  then   this  latter  tumor  is  a  polypus. 
In  one  instance,  indeed,  M.  Lisfranc  was 
misled  by  this  mode  of  examination ;  he  diag- 
nosticated inversion  of  the  uterus,  but  the  pa- 
tient having  died,  a  small  fibrous  tumor  waf 
discovered  implanted  on  Ihe  uterus,  which 
■was  flattened  and  reduced  to  the  tenth  part  of 
its  natural  size,     ft   appears  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  defraud  the  author  ol  Ibe 
honor  due  to  this  suggestion,  as  he  subse- 
quently "  begs  leave  to  thank  the  authors 
who  have  appropriated  his  ideas,  or  wilh 
characteristic  candor   died   them   as   dating 
from  Ihe  eleventh  century."    It  is  not  statal 
■who  are  the  delinquents  here  alluded  (o,  and 
'we  are  not  able  lo  supply  the  omission. 
M.  Lisfranc  has  on  several  occasion 
moved  by  omcleatiaa  both  polypi  and  fibrous 


mors  which  were  not  pedunculated,  wheth- 
situated  completely  wilhin  the  cavity  of 
G  uterus,  oi  having  partly  (or  in  Ihe  ease 
of  polypi  entirely)  made  their  way  into  the' 
vagina.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  "  dwells 
on  this  important  point  of  practice  which  he 
believes  to  be  new."  We  need  not  occupy 
space  in  showing  that  the  practice  is  not  new, 
but  as  we  believe  M.  Lisfrahc  has  adopted  it 
wilh  more  boldness  than  his  predecessors, 
and  under  circjmslances  in  which  il  was  not 
previously  applied,  we  shall  give  a  summary 
of  a  few  of  lie  cases  by  which  he  illustrates 
Ihia  practice. 

"  [n  one  case  having  drawn  a  fibrous  poly- 
pus almost  entirely  through  the  vulva,  he 
perceived  thai  ila  envelope,  which  consisted 
of  a  thin  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  utema,  was 
lacerated,  and  passing  the  indei- finger 
through  the  rent,  enucleated  the  tumor  with 
the  greatest  facility.  In  another  case  enucle- 
ation waa  effected  almost  acciden'aliy :  M. 
Liafranc.  while  examining  a  polypus,  found 
the  envelope  give  way  beneath  the  nail  ol 
the  index-finger,andby  anea^ymanipuktion 
enucleated  the  tumor  in  a  few  seconds.  On 
lining  Ihe  uterus  immediately  afterwards, 
he  found  thai  the  part  of  that  organ  to  wbich 
the  polypus  had  been  attached,  liad  singularly 
contracted,  that  the  depression  caused  by  the 
tumor  had  diminished  gieally  in  depth,  and 
at  least  two-thirda  in  in  breadlh,  il  eeemed  to 
be  diminishing  while  the  finger  waa  in  con- 
tact with  il,  and  in  ten  hours  the  uterus  had 
regained  its  natural  size,  and  the  cervix  w*ould 
not  admit  the  finger.  We  mention  these  latter 
facta,  as  we  conceive  they  have  an  important 
hearing  on  the  question  of  hemorrhage  after 
excision  of  pofypi.  M.  Lisfranc  has  also 
frequently  enuclealed  with  the  nail  of  the  in- 
dex-finger, small  eel lulo- vascular  polypi  oc- 
cupying the  neck  of  the  womb.  In  a  cast 
whereafibroustumoras  large  a.s  the  clenched 
hand  projected  inlo  the  vagina,  its  envelope 
was  lacerated  with  the  nails,  and  the  con- 
tained tumor  turned  out.  But  enucleation 
must  generally  be  preceded  by  au  exploratory 
incision ;  and  by  this  combination  of  means, 
M  Lisfranc  has  removed  fibrous  lumors  whils 
still  completely  included  within  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus.  A  lady  was  reduced  almost  to 
e.tlremily,  by  protracted  uterine  hemorrhaee 
caused  by  a  nbroux  tumor,  which  could  be 
felt  through  the  dilated  cervix  uteri.  The 
neck  of  the  uterus  was  seiiied  wilh  Museaui's 
hook,  depressed  almost  to  the  vulva,  and  a 
more  perfect  examination  being  lien  practica- 
ble, the  tumor  was  found  to  extend  from  tha 
middl«  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  almost  lo  its 
lower  extremity,  and  lo  be  lodged  in  its  pos- 
terior  wall,  from  wbich  il  was  commencing 
to  (lisengage  iis«lf.'    With  a  straighi,  htunt^ 
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pointed  bistoury  passed  along  the  forefinger, 
a  vertical  incision  was  slowly  and  cautiously 
made  over  the  tumor  until  the  finger  was  en- 
abled to  be  insinuated  beneath  the  envelope 
and  complete  the  enucleation,  which  was  not 
accomplishfd  without  some  difficulty.  Occa- 
fiionally  enucleation  may  be  more  easily  a- 
chieved  by  substituting  a  spatula  for  the  fin- 
ger. If  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  incision 
in  order  to  effect  the  lemoval  oi  the  tumor,  a 
grooved  director  will  often  guide  the  knife 
more  conveniently  and  safely  than  the  finger. 
In  some  cases  where  the  cervex  uteri  was  in- 
sufiiciently  dilated,  M.  Lisfranc  divided  it  an- 
teriorly. Whenever  the  peduncle  of  a  poly 
pus  is  very  broaJ,  we  should  incise  the  en- 
velo{)e,  and  endeavor  to  enucleate  the  tumor, 
in  this,  however,  we  cannot  always  succeed. 
If  the  tumor  is  removed,  the  envelope  some- 
tiines  contracts  and  cicatrizes,  sometimes 
filoughs  in  whole  or  in  part. 

[The  removal  of  polypi  by  ligature,  M. 
Lisfranc  condemns  in  common  with  most 
French  surgeons] 


Bfmptoms  mnd  Patholofioal  AppearancM 
in  a  Oase  of  Spinal  Meningitis. 

The  following  case,  from  the  (xuy^s  Hos- 
pital Reports,  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
this  rare  form  of  disease  : — 

"  T.  M ,  aged  nineteen,  of  small,  but 

well-formed  frame,  of  temperate  and  regular 
habits,  generally  having  good  health,  until 
eighteen  months  before  his  death,  when  he 
was  treated  in  Guy's  Hospital  for  p'eurisy ; 
this  was  followed  by  scarlatina ;  from  both 
he  recovered;  but  he  subsequently  complain- 
ed of  wandering  pains  in  the  neck  and  loivs, 
and  general  malaise  Three  months  before 
his  last  admission,  he  had  erysipelas  of  the 
face,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  few 
days,  but  oerfectly  recovered  in  about  a 
month,  at  tne  expiration  of  which  period  be 
became  an  out-patient,  the  pains  continuing 
in  the  back,  neck,  and  loins,  and  being  re- 
garded and  treated  as  rheumatism,  without 
relief.  On  the  Friday  before  admission,  the 
pains  became  very  much  aggravated  in  the 
neck,  back,  and  loins,  causing  him  to  scream 
violently,  with  great  restlessness,  alarm,  and 
dread,  if  any  one  approached  <o  touch  any 
part  of  his  body.  These  symptoms  were 
more  severe  on  Saturday ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  May  7,  he  was  admitted,  with 
symptoms  of  fever,  and  complained  of  the 
pains  in  the  neck,  and  loins,  which  were  less 
severe ;  had  great  disinclination  to  turn  in 
bed  ;  and,  on  being  raised,  maintained  almost 
a  tetanic  rigidiiy  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
bat  these  symptoms  were  not  very  marked 


until  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  On  the 
Wednesday,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  arms  for 
a  time,  and  then  the  pains  left  him,  but  be- 
came again  severe  with  the  return  oif  motion. 
On  Thursday,  convulsions  came  on  ;  he  had 
foaming  at  the  mouth;  the  features  were  dis- 
torted ;  the  hands  were  clenched,  and  he  wa» 
insensible:  the  tonic  rigidity  of  the  neck  con- 
tinued. He  had  frequent  recurrence  of  tht 
convulsive  attacks  during  the  next  day,  when 
he  died,  trismus  having  been  present  during 
the  two  hours  preceding  his  death. 

"  Sectio  Cadaveris. — The  skin,  generally, 
and  conjunctivae,  were  slightly  jaundiced. 
On  opening  the  head,  the  veins  and  sinuses 
were  seen  large  and  congested ;  and  on  di- 
viding the  spinal  cord,  jusf  below  the  medul- 
la oblongata,  some  puriform-looking  fluid 
exuded  from,  apparently,  the  centre  of  the 
cord,  the  cut  surface  of  which  was  looser  in 
texture  than  natural. 

**  The  spmal  canal  being  opened  from  be- 
hind, there  was  some  light  ecchymosis  betyften 
the  muscles,  and  extravasation  of  blood,  w>th 
effusion  of  lymph,  between  the  vertebrae  and 
dura  mater :  an  effusion  of  lymph,  and  some 
puriform  albuminous  matter,  were  also  seen 
between  the  arachnoid  surfaces,  and  beneath 
the  arachnoid  itself,  rendering  these  mem- 
branes slightly  adherent  and  opaque.  This 
opacity  was  seen  especially  in  some  spots, 
and  evidently  of  no  very  recent  character. 
These  appearances  were  most  observed  at  the 
fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vtrtebrae. 

"  Ihe  surface  of  the  liver  was  rather  pale ; 
the  edge  rather  rounded ;  and  some  yellow- 
ish spots,  of  the  size  of  ha]f-a-crown,  snr- 
rounded  by  an  areola  of  darker  vascularity, 
were  observed :  these  extended  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch.  On  incision,  the  structure 
was  yellowish,  with  an  occasional  mottling 
of  florid  red.  The  lobules  were  universally 
of  a  pale-yellow  colour ;  and  in  those  ports 
which  were  of  a  brighter  red  hue,  the  inter- 
lobular fissures  were  the  seat  of  florid  vas- 
cularity. The  organ  was  lacerated  and  tore 
with  a  granular  appearance.  This  was>re- ' 
garded  as  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
liver. 

"  The  peritoneal  surface  of  the  bladder 
was  corrugated,  thickened,  and  th^  seat  of 
ecchymosis,  which  was  also  observed  inter- 
nally, in  the  submucous  tissue." — [Lancet 

The  above  is  a  plain  case  of  serosis  or 
tubercular  disease  of  the  liver,  bladder  and 
muscles,  extending  to  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  every  physician  who 
practices  the  magnetic  symptoms  would  have 
known  without  a  post  mortem  examination. 
^  lEd.  Dis. 
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A  StTBSTITUTE  FOE  WOOD  ENGRA- 

VIMG. 
By  Richard  Lbwis  Bbam,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  London. 

Having  been  engaged  lately  in  some  pho- 
togenic experiments,  1  tried  the  following 
method  of  engraving,  which,  although  not 
of  use  111  photpgrapny,  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  wood  engraving,  as  it 
takes  so  little  time^;  (two  or  three  hours,)  and 
only  costs  a  few  pence ;  those  who  can  dtaw 
a  little  may  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  surgeons  and  others  publishing 
would  find  it  of  great  service,  as  the  trouble 
and  expense  are  so  light. 

I  take  a  piece  of  black  glass,  or  glass 
with  a  black  ground  behind ;  melt  com- 
mon wax,  so  that  there  may  be  a  coat  about 
the  thickness  of  a  sixpence;  when  this  is 
cool,  rub  it  over  with  a  preparation  cf  sa!ad 
oil  and  white  lead,  mixed  into  an  ointment ; 
this  is  to  give  a  white  ground  for  etching 
upon.  Trace  the  drawing  so  as  to  leave  a 
red  outline  on  the  ground ;  proceed  to  etch 
with  needles,  (taking  care  to  make  the  grooves 
perpendicularly  through  the  wax ;)  when 
this  is  done,  lay  some  water  gently  over  the 
wax,  and. if  there  are  any  minute  globules  of 
air  sticking  to  it,  they  are  to  be  removed  by 
gently  heating  with  a  lamp,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  melt  the  wax;  sprinkle  some  ol 
the  finest  sulphate  of  lime,  (plaster  of  Par- 
is,) which  is  best  got  at  the  casting  shops; 
let  it  combine  with  the  water,  and  set. 
When  this  is  done,  it  should  be  made  of  a 
convenient  thickness,  by  adding  more  to  the 
back  of  it ;  now  dry,  and  deepen  the  broad 
lights  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wood  engra- 
ver's block;  boil  in  glue,  which  will  sink 
into  the  substance  of  the  plaster,  and  enable 
it  to  bear  pressure  in  printing.  After  this, 
proofs  must  be  taken,  and  gradual  improve- 
ments made. — London  Lancet. 


Reciprocal  inflnence  of  the  NerTons  and  San- 
gvdi^oum  Syitems. 

The  bloodvessel  and  the  nervous  fibr§  are 
the  first  parts  which  receive  life,  and  the  last 
which  lose  it.  Anatomy  shows  that  they 
are  always  associated  together  in  the  cellu- 
lar substance,  which  serves  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  them.  Physiology  displays 
them  invariably  acting  iri  unison — and  Pa- 
thology finds  them  very  generally  acting  one 
upon  Ine  other  Let  us  cite  a  few  examples 
in  illustration  of  these  propositions  j — 

A  young  girl,  returning  home  one  morn- 
ing, wa«  insulted  by  a  soldier,  who  clasped 
her  round  the  waist.  She  chanced  to  have 
the  catamenia  upon  her  at  the  time ;  the  se- 
cretion was  at  once  checked,  and  did  not 
again  return. 


The  mother  of  one  of  the  young  soldiers 
in  the  army  of  Italy,  1798,  was  told  of  the 
death  of  her  son :  'she  started  up  for  a  second » 
and  the  menstrual  discharge  ceased  that  very 
moment. 

These  are  instances  of  the  actjon  of  the 
nervous  on  the  sanguiferous  system :  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit  the  action  of  the  sanguifer- 
ous on  the  nervous. 

A  young  Creole  girl,  of  an  histerical  con- 
stitution, was  seized  with  spasm  of  the 
throat,  which  for  two  days  prevented  her 
from  swallowing  anything.  She  was  bled ; 
and  from  the  moment  that  the  blood  began 
to  flow,  the  spasm  gave  w^ay,  and  she  could 
swallow  with  ease. 

A  plethoric  woman  is  advanced  beyond 
the  middle  of  pregnancy  without  having 
quickened ;  draw  a  few  drops  of  blood  from 
her,  and  the  first  movements  of  the  fcetus  will 
probably  be  felt  forthwith  —Medico  Ckirur. 
Review. 


PRESTATS  ADHESIVE  PLASTER 

Tha  following  composition  is  said  never 
to  crack,  and  not  to  inflame  the  skin : — 
Empl.  Diachyl.  Gum.,  400  grs..  Purified 
Rosin,  60  grs.,  Tereb.  Venet ,  38  grs.,  are 
mixed  together  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  12 
grs.,  of  Gum  Mastic,  and  12  grs.  of  Gum 
Ammoniac  incorporated,  and  the  mass- 
spread  on  linen.  In  winter  it  is  advisable  to 
add  10  grs.  more  turpentine,  and  12  grs.  of 
01.  Amygdal. — Lancet. 


SCROFULA, 
BY  M.   LUGOL,   PARIS. 

M.  Lugol  looks  upon  scrofula  as  an  heri- 
ditary  jcachexia  of  the  entire  system  witb 
the  intimate  nature  of  which  we  are  wholly 
unacquainted,  but  the  manifestations  of 
which  may  be  followed  from  birth  in  the  dis- 
eases of  every  tissue  and  of  every  or^an. 
The  maximum  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  Is 
the  production  of  tubercle,  which  may  be 
generated  in  any  region  of  the  economy. 
The  tuberclf  in  M  LugoPs  eyes  is  an  organ- 
ised abrormal  formation,  endowed  with  a 
life  and  nutrition  of  its  own,  and  passing 
through  the  various  phases  of  its  existence 
like  all  other  abnormal  tissues.  The  devel- 
opement  of  tubercle  takes  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  human  economy  at  diffierent 
periods  of  life,  owing  to  various  modifica- 
tions of  local  vitality.  Accompanying  the 
production  of  tubercle,  anteriorly  or  poste- 
riorly to  it,  various  forms  of  disease  occur 
in  the  different  tissues  of  persons  laboring 
under  the  cachexia.    TVvvjsft  n'«sl\<5k^s»  ^wsss^^ 
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forms  are  all  manifestations  of  the  scrofu- 
loas  diathesis.    Thus,  the  mucous  and  cuta- 
neous surface,  the  hones,  cellular  tissue, 
joints,  &c.,  are  attacked  with  chronic  in- 
flammations, viz.  ophthalmia,  coryza,  ca- 
tarrh, diarrhoea,  &c..  lupus,  acne,  {)ustular 
and  papular  eruptions ;  osteitis,  caries,  ne- 
crosis; white  swellings,  cold  abscesses,  &c. 
These  constitute  the  cortege  of  the  scrofu- 
lous   cachexia.      These    are  the  diseases 
which,  more  or  less  developed,  accompany 
the  martyr  of  scrofula  from  his  birth  to  his 
grave,  rendering  manifest  to  the  medical  ob- 
server the  cachexia  under  which  he  labours, 
even  in  the  absence  of  tubercular  formations. 
The  characters  of  hereditary  scrofula  in 
a  family  are  the  existence  of  the  scrofulous 
complexion  among  its  members — the  great 
mortsdity  which  is  observed  in  such  families 
more  especially  during  infancy.     These  two 
characters  may  be  studied — in  the  family 
itself,  in  the  different  branches  which  origi- 
nate from  the  same  stock,  in  the  children  of 
different  marriages.    With  reference  to  pa- 
rents  who  procreate    scrofulous  children, 
their  giving  birth  to  such  children  may  be 
owing  to  their  original  health,  in  which 
case  either  they  are  scrofulous  or  affected 
with  pulmonary  tubercles ;  have  been  scro- 
fulous during  their  infancy,  and  have  ceased 
to  appear  so ;  have  brothers  and  sisters  who 
are  scrofulous  ;^-or  it  may  be  owing  to  an 
acquired  state  of  health.    Thus,  syphiliti- 
ca! parents,  parents  who  have  given  them- 
selves up  with  excess  to  venereal  pleasures ; 
who  are  too  young  or  too  old ;  whose  age 
is  disproportionate;  who  are  suffering  from 
epilepsy,  paralysis,    or  insanity,    all  give 
birth  to  scrofulous  children ;  also  the  father 
whose  strength  is  disproportioned  to  that 
of  the  mother.    In  some  instances  the  dis- 
ease   is    evidently  transmitted  by  heredity 
without  the  original  or  acquired  health  of 
the  parents  being  such  as  at  first  to  explain 
the  circumstances.     Parents  may  only  show 
symptoms  of  scrofula  after  the  birth  of  scro- 
fulous children.    Hereditary  scrofula  never 
skips  a  generation.*    The  hereditary  causes 
of  scromla  may  be  united,  in  variable  num- 
ber, in  the  same  individual.     Marriage  is 
the  most  ordinary  cause  of  the  propagation 
of  scrofulous  diseases.      Scrofula  is  very 
frequent  among  foundlings  and  orphans. — 
The   seeds  of    scrofulous  disease  may  be 
transmitted  by  the  nurse  to  her  nursling. 

Scrofulous  families  says  Lugol,  may  be 
recognized  by  the  general  impression  of  de- 
bility which  all  the  children  present ;  their 
state  of  health  bein^  at  the  most  negative, 
and  always  exclusive  of  the  attributes  of 
health  and  stren^h,  and  of  moo^  or^niza- 

'  Men  Lugol  U  misUktn.    [Bd<  Dii. 


tion.     Their  physical  forms  are  devoid  of 
harmony;  there  is  no  proportion  between 
the  limbs  and  the  trunk;   the  former  are 
badly  attached  to  a  body  too  long  or  too  short 
The  development  of  the  similar  regions  of 
the  trunk  is  unequal,  often  giving  rise  to  de- 
formity.   The  size  of  scrofulous  children 
is  generally  short,  although  sometimes  they 
grow  to  an  extreme  height    The  mouth  u 
small,  and  the  teeth  are  black,  and  soon  de- 
cay.   The  spongy  tissue  of  the  bones  is  hy- 
perthrophied,  so  that  the  joints  are  dispro- 
portionately large.    The  spine  and   bones  of 
the  pelvis  often  give  way  more  or  lees. — 
The  digestive  functions  are  frequently  in  a 
continued  state  of  atony,  of  inertia:   snch 
children  have  no  appetite,  and  do  not  take 
enough  food  to  support  the  economy ;  othen 
present  a  voracious  appetite,  by  which,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  seem  to  profit.    The  face 
is  pale,  the  breath  foetid.     Constipation  al- 
ternates with  diarrhoea,  in  which  latter  case 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  passes 
through  the  intestinal  canal  only  partly  di- 
gested.   The  skin  and  cellular  tissue  is  ex- 
tremely emaciated,  or  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
unhealthy,  hardened    hypertrophy.      It  is 
often  dry,  and  covered  with  papulae  of  li- 
chen,  or  prurigo.     Children  who  present 
these  characteristics  are  generally  idle,  apa- 
thetic, and  have  no  inclination  whatever  i(V 
exercise.     Menstruation  is  very  late  with 
^irls,  and  the  a^  of  puberty  with  both  sexes 
is  retarded.    Writers  on  scrofola  have  gene- 
rally considered  a  certain  degree  of  mbon- 
point  and  freshness  of  complexion  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  scrofulous  constitutions,  especially 
with  women.    This  peculiar  kind  of  beauty 
is   certainly  observed,  but  much  less  fre- 
quently   than  is  generally  supposed,   and 
generally  co-exists    with    some   scrofulous 
83rmptom  which  reveals  its  nature,  such  as 
a  too-dilated  pupil ;  slight   epiphora  ;  habi- 
tual coryza  ;    obstinate  chilblains ;  a  small 
mouth,  of  an  ogee  form ;  teeth  too  long  and 
too  close,  often  hlack  and  carious ;  too  short 
and   thick  a  neck;    habitual  leucorrhcea; 
dysmenorrhoea ;    anorexia;    frequent    sore 
tnroats,  &c.      This  state  of  freshness  and 
fulness  seldom  lasts  long ;  it  disappears  early 
in  life,  leaving  behind  a  wrinkled  sKin,  whicn 
disfigures  women  who  ought  still  to  be  in 
the  blooni  of  youth. 

Parents  who  are  not  themselves  scrofu- 
lous, may,  under  certain  circumstances,  pro- 
create scrofulous  chiKlren.  The  abuse  of 
venereal  excitement  will  lead  to  this  result; 
and  instances  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  Early 
marriages  are  followed  by  the  generation  of 
scrofulous  children.  A  man  ought  to  be 
five-and-twenty  before  he  marries;  before 
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that  period  his  organization  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently manured  to  enable  him  to  procreate 
healthy  children.  This  law  holds  good 
throughout  nature.  The  first  year  or  two  a 
fruit-tree  bears,  the  fruit  is  small  in  size,  in- 
different in  quality.  Such  marriages  are 
Erincipally  seen  in  the'  lowest-  and  in  the 
ighest  classes  of  society.  Scrofulous  chil- 
dren are  still  more  frequently  the  result  of 
late  marriages.  If  either  of  the  parents  has 
arrived  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  system 
begins  to  decay,  their  children  are  generally 
scrofulous.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  the 
procreative  faculty  begins  to  decline  in  man. 
For  a  few  years,  however,  he  is  still  able  to 
procreate  healthy  children,  but  after  fifty- 
two  they  seldom  present  the  conditions  of 
health.  Thus,  when  a  healthy  man,  advan- 
ced in  life,  marries,  his  first  children  are 
healthy,  but  they  deteriorate  as  they  increase 
in  number.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
women.  As  they  approach  the  critical  age 
their  powers  of  reproduction  diminish,  and 
after  forty  their  children  are  often  scrofulous. 
Disproportion  between  the  ages  of  the  pa- 
rent>  is  a  cause  of  scrofula  among  children. 
The  wife  ought  to  be  a  few  years  younger 
than  the  husband ;  if  she  is  older  the  chil- 
dren are  generally  scrofulous.  A  man 
whose  bodily  strength  is  not  that  of  his  sex, 
especially  if  it  is  much  less  than  that  of  his 
wife,  will  generally  have  scrofulous  chil- 
dren ;  consequently  the  popular  opinion  that 
the  children  of  a  weak  scrofulous  man  mar- 
ried to  a  strong  robust  woman  will  be  heal- 
thy, is  a  fallacy.  Diseases  of  the  brain  ap- 
pear to  modify  the  reproductive  powers. — 
Those  who  are  laboring  under  insanity,  par- 
alysis, or  epilepsy,  generally  procreate  scro- 
fulous children. 

Scrofula  may  be  inoculated  by  suckling — 
a  fact  which  has  been  remarked  by  various 
authors.  Nurses,  however,  should  only  be 
made  responsible  for  scrofula  occurring  in 
children  whom  they  suckle,  when,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  traces 
of  that  disease  exists  in  the  child's  family, 
and  whisn,  on  the  other,  the  diseases  can  be 
traced  clearly  to  the  nurse.  When  the  con- 
stitution of  a  child  is  contaminated  from  this 
source,  its  health  will  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
above  fact,  scrofulous  mothers  ought  never 
to  suckle  their  own  children. — Lancet. 
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of  our  citizens.  This  young  man  is  eighteen 
years  of  age,  is  uneducated,  and  has  resided 
here  for  the  last  six  years,  and  is*  very  gen- 
erally known. 

What  is  perfectly  astonishing  is,  when  in 
the  Clairvoyant  state,  he  is  complete  master 
of  the  general  sciences,  such  as  physiology, 
pathology,  anatomy,  geology,  hydrology, 
phrenology,  astronomy,  medicine,  &c.  He  is 
conversant  with  all  these  sciences — distinctly 
points  out  their  fundamental  truths,  and  ex- 
poses their  incidental  errors.  He  has  spoken 
also  in  as  many  different  languages,  and, 
whilst  in  that  state  is  able  and  willing  to  give 
instruction  on  any  subject  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  mankind.  He  has  already  explained 
many  phenomena  in  nature  which  the  learned 
have  been  unable  to  fathom,  such  as  for  in- 
stance the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  Mag- 
netic Needle 

Of  late,  he  has  given  us  four  lectures  on 
Animal  Magnetism.  The  theory  of  Magnet- 
ism, as  given  in  these  lectures,  is  entirely  new, 
and  beautiful  beyond  description.  He  shows 
in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner  that  Mesmerism 
is  a  science,  and  that  all  its  phenomena  are 
accounted  for  on  natural  principles,  thus  re- 
moving all  the  mystery  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  shrouded,  and  completely  reversing- 
all  former  theories  which  have  been  put  fortfr 
— and  he  has  given  Mesmerism  a  new  name,, 
expressive  of  this  fact,  that  of  **Clairmative' 
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Dear  Sir — ^There  is  in  this  place  a  Clair- 
voyant, Jackson  Davis,  whose  wonderful 
powers  have  for  a  long  time  astonished  many 


Within  the  last  twelve  months,  this  young- 
man  has  examined  and  prescribed  for  upwardsr 
of  one  hundred  persons,  and  has  restored 
them  to  health. 

The  names  of  these  persons  can  be  given 
if  called  for.  Among  the  number,  1  vnlt 
mention  Dr.  Charles  Thatcher,  an  eminent 
physician  of  this  town.  This  gentleman,  for 
four  years  past,  was  afflicted  with  ulceration 
of  the  bowels,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine.    He  is  now  restored  to  health. 

This  young  man  has  often  astonished  and* 
confounded  me  by  revealing  to  me  my  own 
thoughts  when  I  have  been  sitting  beside 
him,  in  the  trance  state.     And  he  has  fre- 
quently done  the  same  with  others,  in  the^ 
presence  of  many  witnesses. 

He  is  still  engaged  in  giving  us  lectures  on 
various  subjects,  and  these  lectures  in  due 
time  will  be  given  to  the  public. 

By  giving  the  above  a  place  in  your  paper, 
you  will  much  oblige  myself  and  maiiy  of 
your  readers  in  this  vicinity. 

GIBSON  SMITH, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Urriversalist  Society. 

Poughkeepste^Feb.  16, 1845. 

[N.  F.  Tniutv*. 


Bursal  Sicellinff  of  the  WrUt  and  Palm  of  the  Hand. 


Bb»«1  Smiling  of  the  Wrlit  ■nil  Palm  afUw 
Hand. 

Br  James  Stme,  Esq. 
There  are  few  subjecM  of  surgica]  prac- 
tice that  have  occasioned  more  trouble  and 
disappoinUnenl  than  morbiJ  dialention  of 
the  bursa,  which  accbrnpanieHtbe  Hexor  ten- 
dons of  the  fore-ajTn,  in  ibcir  courHe  under 
the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  towardu 
the  Eiij^ers.     The  reni^tance  of  the  ligament 

IirSTenta  any  enlargemeiil  of  the  bur?a  where 
yiiig  uniler  it ;  but  the  wrist  and  palm  be- 
come distended,  so  as  to  occafiion  an  url- 
seemlr  nwe'ling,  iind  weakness  of  the  hand. 
The  fluid  effused  into  the  cavity  is  generally 
associatfd  with  numerous  sm.ill  cartdagi- 
nouB-looking  bodies,  of  a  loKeiige  or  lenticu- 
lar figure. 

In  treating  this  fonn  of  ganglion,  tJie 
means  generally  employed  prove  very  un- 
kvailin^.  Punctures  eithiji  heal  wilhoul 
producing  any  iinprovemdnt,  or  remain  open, 
HO  as  to  occasion  obstinate  sinuses.  Incis- 
ions of  larger  extent,  caustics,  and  setoiis, 
hatre  all  been  carefully  employed  with  very 
uncertain  benefit,  and  iiequently  great  sul- 
fering;  indeed  I  have  known  the  continued 
initation  so  induced  prove  fatal.  As  the 
treatment  of  similar  ileTcLngementB  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  is  not  alteiiiieit  with  such 
troublesome  consequences,  the  question  na- 
turally presents  ilself ,  what  local  iveculiaril^ 
is  concernfeJ  in  causing  the  obstina:;y  of  this 
p:uticu!ar  case  ?  The  reply  sugireste  I  by 
what  has  fa'len  within  my  ob»ervatiim  in, 
that  the  constriction  canned  hy  the  annular 
ligament  pro  luces  the  efieci  in  qnestion,  liy 
preventing  the  portion  of  bur^  sac  ccrrex- 
ponding  to  it  and  the  subjacent  temlons  from 
unilergoing  ibe  healing  jirocess.  fin|)res,sed 
with  this  conviction,  1  tried  the  following  ex- 
periment, the  complete  success  (^f  which  en- 
cournees  me  to  hope  that  the  methoil  pursu- 
ed will  be  found  to  a9(>rd  an  effe-  Itial  reme.ly 
for  a  complaint  which  has  hitherto  proved  to 
troublesome. 

Janet  Preflon,  ae;ed  20,  was  admitted  on 
the  ISlbof  Fe'ruary,  complaining  of  pain 
•nd  weakness  in  her  left  hand.  The  wrist 
and  palm  of  the  hand  were  much  s-.'elled, 
bat  not  discolonrel,  and  preiwure  on  theiv 
parts  caused  diKtinct  llucluiition,  with  ihe 
jarring  sensarimi  hat  char^trt.!^i/e^>  effiit<ion 
into  the  bursal  shvaths.  iSlie  stati:<'i  thnt  pa'ii 
ha  I  heeiifirrt  felia'Muit  twoyenri-  'ii^reianu 
th:ii  for  the  Ift  twe  vu  tnnii'th^  fhc  h^t !  hii^i 
hitrlly  any  ami  th?  hin  I,  in  conseqiiencf 
of  llie  sweiiiii?,  an  I  wiMltnetu  atlendins  it 
1  mile  a  free  inctniopi  from  thewrii-t  inloihe 
pi'm  oF  the  han.l,  livi  lii  g  the  niiiiii'nr  liga- 
oifi'it     This  g.-ive  vent  tokqii'inlityiif  giai 


ry  fluid,  with  many  small  flat  cartilaginous- 
looking  bodies,  and  exposed  to  view  the 
flexor  tendons,  spparaleil  and  surrounded  by 
thickened  bursal  membrane.  The  cavi^ 
wa?  filled  with  dry  lint,  supported  by  a  ban- 
dage moderately  compressing  the  hand  and 
wrist.  In  the  subsequent  Irealtnent  care  wu 
taken  to  prevent  proirutiion  of  the  lendona, 
.by  drawing  the  edges  of  the  ^ouud  together, 
and  applying  a  compress  over  the  seal  of  the 
annular  ligament.  Not  the  slightest  dii^ 
gretable  symptom  followed  the  operation, 
and  three  days  after  it  the  patient  was  able 
to  sew,  which  she  had  been  prevented  fton 
doing  for  many  months  previously.  In  tbr 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  wound  healed, 
and  the  jimb  was  in  every  respect  perfectly 
9oyini.—Lond.andEd.M.J.ofM.  S.,Oit., 
1844,  p.  825. 

OaOBtchoao  >*  ■  Banwdr  for  Toathaelw. 

Caoutchouc,  becoming  very  smooth  and 
viscous  by  the  action  of  lire,  has  been  pro- 
pofieil  by  Dr  Rolfls  as  an  e-vcellenl  reme<^ 
for  tilling  hollow  teeth,  and  alleviating  the 
toothache  proceeding  from  that  defect  A 
piece  of  caoutchouc  is  lo  be  put  on  a  wire, 
then  melted  at  the  Hame  of  a  candle  and 
pressed,  while  warm,  into  the  hollow  tooth, 
and  lhepainwl!l  disappear  instantly.  The 
ciiviry  of  the  tooth  shodlil  first  he  cleaned  out 
with  a  piece  of  cotton.  In  consequence  of 
the  viscoeily  and  adhesiveness  of  tne  c&out- 
cliouc.  the  air  is  completely  pievented  fmm 
cnmine  in  contact  with  Ihe  denuded  nerve, 
and  thus  the  caune  of  the  toothache  :a  de- 
stroyed.— Medical  Tmu. 

An  Eztraordinazy  Fact. 

A  case  has  been  conimunicated  to  ibe  Lir> 
erpoo  I'alhologi^l  ijocietyby  Dr.  Gill.ofan 
alb igelher extraordinary  kind,  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Mvlvor  was  dying,  and  the  nniM 
uhii  was  lending  him  made  the  followiii|[ 


'•Nr>v.  16th,  11  p.  M.— Nurse  oWrved  « 
rfJhot  coai-likt  ttreak  on  M.'s  mouth,  and 
(piayinf;)  on  his  right  cheek  and  top  lip.'  i 


twentv  minutes— i.  e.  until  death. 
.  "I'he  impression  on  the  mindof  ihennne 
was,  that  he  iras  inaeni'hle  dvrive  the  tilut4 
rf  tlia  bimhtoiii  umbuittnn  of  his  hrealb. 
He  lay  with  his  eyes  oiien,  on  his  back.  'I'be 
flnme  was  reil,jual  hie  red-hot  coaljirt,'  to 
whiih  (he  niin«  and  the  other  man'{SlcIvor) 
l-iiib  compured  it.  Nurse  pointtil  lo  the  i«n- 
lieof  the  clear  lire  then  burning  in  the  ward 
when  these  notes  were  taken  i  it  waii  'nof 
Wtie,'  it  was  perti^eut  with  the  btvath  of  ex- 
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piration,  (*when  he  bfeathed  out,'  and  not 
lambent y  *  not  flickering,  coming  and  going.') 
There  was  in  the  room  a  common  <raked'  lire 
in  the  fireplace  at  the  one  end,  close  to  which 
the  nurse  stood,  and  a  gas  jet  burning  low, 
(very  low)  suspended  from  a  rafter  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  dying  man's  bed.  M.  had  not  been 
taking  any  phosphoric  medicine  at  all.  or  any 
alcoholic  stimulant  during  that  day,  or  for  six 
weeks  previous,  though  he  bore  the  character 
of  being  a  drunkard.  Nurse  and  Mclvor 
were  borh  terrified  so  much,  that  they  dared 
not  stir  from  their  places  until  the  flames  had 
ceased." 


Gtneral  Laws  Rsgnlating  th«  DUplacement 
of  Fraomres. 

M.  £d.  Lacroix  has  published  an  interest- 
ing and  philosophical  paper  on  this  subject, 
to  which  we  beg  to  direct  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  our  sunpcal  readers.  His  genera] 
conclusion  is,  that  **  the  displacements  of 
bones  occur  in  angles  which  have  the  same 
sines  directed  in  the  same  planes  and  m  the 
same  sense  as  the  natural  curves  of  the  bones 
implicated." 

Clavicle. — Displacement  variable  according 
to  the  point  broken ;  forwanls  when  the  two 
external  thirds  are  broken  off  from  the  inner 
thirds;  backwards  when  the  two  inner  thirds 
are  severed  from  the  outer  third ;  upwards  so 
as  to  f 01  m  an  angle  with  its  apex  superior, 
where  the  seat  of  fracture  is  the  mit  d  e  of  the 
bone.  When  the  clavicle  is  broken  in  two 
places,  one  towards  the  sternal,  the  other  to- 
wards the  acromial  extremity,  the  natural 
curves  of  the  bone  are  replaced  by  two  angu- 
lar knees,  one  of  which  corresponds  to  each 
of  the  solutions  of  continuity. 

Humerus. — Displacement  generally  out- 
wards, so  as  to  form  an  anele  the  apex  of 
which  is  external  when  the  snaft  of  the  bone 
is  broken,  not  outwards  and  upwards  as  is 
commonly  said  by  writers;  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  bone  is  most  apt  to  get  in  front  of 
the  superior.  In  fractures  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity the  displacement  is  mostly  forwards, 
and  there  is  generally  an  increase  of  concavity 
inwards,  of  convexity  outwards;  the  inferior 
portion  is  also  very  apt  to  rotate  outwards 
and  inwards. 

Forearm. — Tendency  to  displacement,  out- 
wards and  backwards,  when  both  bones  give 
way  in  the  middle  The  ulna  alone  fractured 
in  its  upper  portron,  the  tendency  is  to  dis- 

{ilacement  backwards  and  outwards;  in  its 
ower  portion,  to  displacement  forwards  and 
inwards.  The  radius  having  given  way 
singly  in  its  uppf  r  third,  the  tendency  to  dis- 
placement is  inwards,  to  the  formation  of  an 


angle,  the  apex  of  which  looks  inwaids;  the 
bone  having  yielded  in  the  middle,  the  angle 
of  displacement  will  regard  backwards;  and 
having  failed  in  its  lower  third,  the  angle  will 
turn  inwards  and  backwards. 

Femur. — Wherever  seal  of  the  fracture, 
the  extremity  of  the  superior  portion  of  the 
bone  tends  to  get  in  front  of  the  inferior,  and 
to  form  an  an8:le  projecting  outwards. 

Tibia. — ^When  the  bone  is  broken  in  its 
lower  moiety,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
rotation,  in  which  the  innei  malleolus  be- 
comes more  anterior ;  and  to  the  fonnation 
of  an  angle,  the  apex  of  which  looks  back- 
wards. 

Fibula. — Constant  tendency  to  form  an 
angle'  whose  apex  regards  inwards,  and  more 
or  Jess  backwards. 

Tibia  and  F/W<f.— General  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  an  angle,  with  its  apex 
turned  posteriorly  and  internally.  I^ess  dis- 
position to  rottition  than  when  either  of  the 
bones'is  broken  singly. 

But  we  must  refer  to  the  original  and  very 
ingenious  paper  of  M.  Lacroix  for  other  and 
more  particu'ar  information,  in  Annates  de  la 
Chirurgie  Francaise,  ^c,  Man*,  1844. 

[Medical  Gazette, 


Varicocele  Treated  \)j  OompressiOB. 
Mr.  Curling  publishes  some  capes  of  this 
kind  to  show  the  valve  of  compression  at  the 
external  ring  in  curing  the  enlarged  veins. 
The  cure  seems  to  depend  not  so  much  on 
the  pressure  as  on  the  removal  of  the  hydro- 
static pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  dilated 
veins  by  means  of  the  presence  of  the  moc- 
main  truss.  In  one  case  "there  was  a  large 
bunch  of  dilated  veins  above  and  behind  the 
left  testis.  There  was  a  dull  aching  pain, 
which  became  worse  to>%ards  evening." — 
The  moc-main  lever  truss  was  applied  day 
and  night,  so  as  to  compress  the  spenvatic 
veins  at  the  external  abdominal  ring.  I'his 
ended. in  a  complete  cure.  Another  case  of 
the  same  kind  is  related,  which  was  equally 
benefitted  by  the  compression. — Lancet. 


InoenlatioB  with  Btrjchnla  in  Amauroais. 
BT    DR.    VKJIL£4;H. 

The  subject  was  a  lady,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  of  nervous  temperament,  affect- 
ed with  incomplete  amaurosis  of  the  left  eye, 
and  commencement  of  the  same  disease  in 
the  right  one.  The  disease  was  of  three 
months'  standing,  and  of  rheumatic  origin  ; 
after  two  months'  fruitless  efl()rt«*,  Dr  Ver- 
legh  tried  inocu'ation  with  the  sulphate  of 
strychnia  in  the  neighboihoo>l  of  the  orbit. 
A  grain  pf  the  ^alt  was  dis-so  ved  in  two 
drops  of  water;  the  fir^t  day  twelve  inocula- 


Thfi  Styptic  Power  of  Ergot, 


tions  were  performcd,six  above  the  eye  in  the 
course  of  the  supra-orbiiy  nerve,  six  under, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  nose  where  the  eth- 
moidal filaments  and  nasal  branch  terminate, 
and  whence  arise  the  filaments  which  go  to 
the  iris.  There  was  no  effect  that  day ;  but 
next  day  some  slieht  tremors  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  inoculated  spots.  After 
two  days  rest  the  inoculations  were  repealed 
and  the  number  of  punctures  increased  to 
eighteen.  Tha  patient  now  became  sensible 
of  a  slight  hazmess.  After  five  successive 
inoculations,  carried  to  the  length  of  thirty 
punctures,  she  commenced  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects; after  the  eighth,  vision  was  completely 
restored ;  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  gradu- 
ally increased, and  the  other  symptoms  dimin- 
ished after  five  grains  of  the  sulphate  had 
been  used;  during  the  same  time  inoculations 
were  had  recourse  to  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  right  eye ;  after  the  lapse  of  two  months 
the  patient  continued  perfectly  restored ;  and 
this  the  author  conceived  sufficiently  long  to 
warrant  him  in  considering  the  cure  as  per- 
manent— Cr€tzetta  Medicaae  Milano. 


Thf  Styptic  Power  of  Ergot* 

[Mr.  liston,  in  his  lectures  on  surgery,  re- 
lates the  following  case  to  show  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  medicjne  as  a  styptic] 

,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  an  excellent 
surgeon,  told  me  of  a  case  in  which  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  herb  proved  immediately  ef- 
ficacious in  a  case  of  very  profuse  and  alarm- 
ing bleeding.  The  case  was  a  very  odd  one. 
A  man  in  me  country  had  been  suspected  of 
unfaithfulness  to  his  wife,  and  she  caught 
him  at  last  in  the  embraces  of  another  wo- 
man. She  was  in  a  great  rage,  snatched  up 
his  fowling-piece,  which  he  had  put  down  in 
the  room,  loaded,  and  when  he  bad  got  fairly 
upon  his  legs,  she  presented  it  at  Sim,  and 
blew  away  one  side  of  his  face.  He.  went 
CMi  recovering  very  well,  for  a  time,  from  this 
dreadful  and  dangerous  wound,  but  one  day 
very  profuse  hemorrhage  took  place.  The 
wound  was  so  extensive  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  say  where  the  blood  came  from ;  it  was 
doubtful  whether  even  the  ligature  of  one 
carotid  would  suffice.  Knowing  the  power- 
ful astringent  effects  of  the  er«.ot,  Mr.  W. 
begged  of  Dr.  Sibson,  the  intelfigent  and  ac- 
tive resident  medical  officer,  to  have  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  remedy  injected  into  the  wound, 
and  amongst  the  ethmoid  cells,  and  some 
dossils  of  lint,  soaked  in  the  decoction  ap- 
plied to  the  wound.  It  had  the  effect  of  in- 
stantly stopping  the  bleeding;  a  clot  was 
formed,  there  was  no  recurrence  of  it,  and 
tie  case  did  very  well.  The  oil  of  ergot  is 
as  I  bare  said,  reputed  to  be  very  effectual  a& 


a  styptic,  and  I  shall  certainly  use  it  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  that  presents  iU 
self.— Lancrt,  Aug.  31,  1844,  p.  691. 


EZTIBPATION  OF  THB  MAMMA  OP  A 
FEMALE  IN  THB  MEBMERIC  SLEEP, 
WITHOUT  ANT  EVIDENCE  OF  SENSI- 
BILITY DUBING  THE  OPERATION.  By 
L.  A.  Dngas,  M  D- Professor  of  Physiology 
in  tho  Medieat  College  of  Georgia. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1845,  Mrs,  CHark 
(wife  of  Mr.  Jesse  Clark,  of  Columbia  coud- 
ty,  Georgia,)  came  to  this  city  for  the  purpoee 
of  getting  me  to  remove  a  schirrous  tumor  off 
her  right  mamma,  which  had  been  gradually 
increasing  for  the  last  three  years,  and  whicb 
had  now  attained  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg. 
The  t  jmor  had  never  caused  any  pain  of  con- 
sequence, was  not  adherent  to  the  skin,  nor 
did  it  implicate  any  of  the  axillary  glands. — 
Mrs.  C.  is  about  47  years  of  age,  has  never 
borne  a  child,  and  her  health,  thouffh  by  no 
means  robust,  was  pretty  good,  and  had  not 
been  impaired  by  the  evolution  of  the  tumor. 
The  operation  having"  been  determined  upott 
for  the  following  day,  Mrs.  C.  remarked  to 
me  that  she  had  been  advised  bv  Mr.  Kenrick 
to  be  mesmerized,  but  as  she  knew  nothing 
about  it,  she  would  like  to  have  my  advice, 
and  would  abide  by  it.  To  which  I  replied 
that  there  were  several  well  authenticated 
cases  on  record,  in  which  surgical  operations 
bad  been  performed  under  mesmeric  influence, 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient;  that 
I  would  be  happy  to  test  the  subject  in  her  * 
case,  and  diat  1  would  endeavor  to  mesmerise* 
her,  instead  of  operating  as  had  been  propoiaed' 
on  the  day  following. 

On  the  4lh  of  January,  at  1 1  o'clock,  A,  M:. 
I  called  on  Mrs.  C.  and  was  infomned  that 
on  the  preceding  evening  she  had  been  put  to 
sleep  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Kenrick,  at  whose  Douse 
she  resided.  I  then  mesmerized  her  myself,, 
and  induced  sleep  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Finding  my  patient  susceptible  to  the  mes- 
meric influence,  and  reflecting  that  it  would 
not  be  convenient  for  the  same  person  to 
maintain  this  influence  and  to  perform  a  sar-> 
gical  operation  at  the  same  time,  1  requested^ 
Mr.  Kenrick  to  mesmerize  Mrs.  C.  morning - 
and  evening,  at  stated  hours,  until  insensibil- 
ity could  be  induced.  This  was  regularly 
done,  with  ^radoallv  increasing  efiect,  when, 
on  the  evenmg  of  the  6th  ^f  January,  sleep 
was  induced  in  five  minutes,  and  the  prick  of 
a  pin  was  attended  with  no  manifestation  of 
pain.  The  sittings  were  continued,  and  the 
patient's  insensibility  daily  tested  by  myself 
and  others  in  various  ways.  On  the  9tli  of 
January  I  invited  Professor  Ford  to  be  pres- 
eivt,  and,  after  pricking  and  pinching  strongly 
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the  patient  without  evidence  of  pain,  the  mes- 
merizer  was  requested  to  leave  the  room, 
when  we  exposed  the  breast,  handled  it 
roughly  in  examining  the  tumor,  and  re-ad- 
justed the  dress,  without  the  consciousness  of 
the  patient.  We  then  held  to  her  nostrils  a 
vial  of  strong  spirits  of  hartshorn,  which  she 
breathed  freely  for  a  minute  or  two,  without 
the  least  indication  of  sensation,  unless  the 
fact  that  she  swallowed  once  be  regarded  as 
such,  instead  of  a  mere  reflex  action.  On  the 
11th  of  January,  in  presence  of  Professors 
Ford  and  Means,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tests, 
I  made,  with  my  pocket-knife,  an  incision 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
in  depth,  into  the  patient's  leg,  without  indi- 
cation of  sensation. 

Fully  satisfied  now  of  our  power  to  induce 
total  insensibility,  I  determined  to  operate  on 
her  the  next  day  at  noon,  but  carefully  con- 
cealed any  such  design  from  Jhe  patient  and 
her  friends,  who  did  not  expect  its  perform- 
ance until  tfeveral  days  later. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  at  twenty  minutes 
past  11,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  C.  was  put  to  sleep  in 
forty-five  seconds,  without  touch  or  pass  of 
any  kind,  the  facility  with  which  the  mes- 
meric influence  was  produced  having  gradu- 
ally increased  at  each  sitting.  At  1 2  o'clock, 
in  presence  of  Profs.  Ford,  Means,  Gavin  and 
Newton,  and  Dr.  Halsee,  the  patient  being  in 
ft  profound  sleep,!  prepared  her  dress  for  the 
operation,  and  requested  my  professional 
brethren  to  note  her  pulse,  respiration,  com- 
plexion, countenance,  &c.  before,  during,  and 
after  the  amputation,  in  order  to  detect  an} 
evidence  of  pain  or  modification  of  the  func- 
tions. As  Mr.  Kenrick  had  never  witnessed 
a  suigicai  operation,  he  feared  he  might  lose 
his  self-possession, and  requested  to  be  blind- 
folded; which  was  done.  He  now  seated 
himself  on  the  couch  near  the  patient,  and 
held  her  hand  in  his  durhig  the  operation. 
This  was  accomplished  by  two  eliptical  inci- 
sions about  eight  inches  in  length,  compre- 
bendinff  between  them  the  nipple  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  skin,  after  which  the  in- 
teguments Were  dissected  up  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  entire  mamma  removed,  ft 
weighed  sixteen  ounces.  The  wound  was 
then  left  open  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour*  in  order  to  secure  the  bleeding  vessels, 
six  of  which  were  ligated.  The  ordinary 
dressing  wafc  applied,  and  all  appearances  of 
blood  carefully  »emoved,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  eeen  by  the  patient  Yshen  aroused. — 
The  amount  of  hemorrhage  was  rather  more 
than  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

Daring  the  operation,  the  patient  gave  no 
iiuticatioii  whatever  oi  sensibitity,  nor  was 
aify  of  the  functions  obserYed  by  those  pres- 
ent nodifisd  in  the  least  degne.  She  remained  I 


in  the  same  sound  and  quiet  sleep  as  before 
the  use  of  the  knife.     Subsequentiy  the  pec- 
toral muscle,  which  had  been  laid  bare,  was 
twice  or  thrice  seen  to  contract  when  touched 
with  the  sponge  in  remoring  the  blood.  About 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  operation,  a  tremu- 
lous action  was  perceived  in  her  lower  jaw, 
which  was  instantaneously  arrested  by  the 
application  of  the  mesmerizer's  hand  to  the 
patient's  head.    This  phenomenon  recurred 
in  about  ten  minutes  after,  and  was  again  in 
the  same  manner  quieted.    Professor  Ford, 
who  counted  the  pulse  and  respiration,  states 
that  before  any  preparation  was  made  for  the 
operation,  the  pulse  was  ninety-six,  and  the 
respiration  sixteen  per  minute ;    that  after 
moving  the  patient  to  arrange  her  dress  for  the 
operation,  and  just  before  this  was  commenced 
the  pulse  was  ninety-eight,  and  the  respira- 
tion seventeen;  that  immediately  after  the 
detachment  o£  the  breast,  the  pulse  was  nine- 
ty-six, respiration  not  counted ;  and  that  after 
final  adjustment  of  the  bandages  and  dress, 
which  required  the  patient  to  be  raised  an,d 
moved  about,-  the  pulse  was  ninety-eight  and 
the  respiration  sixteen.    All  present  concur 
in  stating  that  neither  the  placid  countenance 
of  the  patient,  nor  the  peculiar  natural  blush 
of  the  cheeks,  experienced  any  change  what- 
ever durinsj  the  whole  process;  that  she  con- 
tinued in  tne  same  profound  and  quiet  sleep, 
in  which  she  was  before  the  operation,  (with 
the  exceptions  above  noted,)  and  that,  had 
they  not  been  aware  of  what  was  being  done, 
they  ^ould  not  have  suspected  it  from  any  in- 
dications furnished  by  the  patient's  condition. 
The  patient  having  been  permitted  to  sleep 
on  about  half  an  hour  after  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  her  dress,  the  mesmerizer  made  passes 
over  the  seat  of  the  operation,  in  order  to 
lessen  its  sensibility,  and  aroused  her  in  the 
usual  manner,  when  she  engaged  in  cheerful 
conversation  with  Mr.  Kenrick  and  myself, 
as  though  she  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had 
taken  place.    I  then  introduced  to  her  the 
gentiemen  who  had  placed  themselves  so  as 
not  to  be  seen  by  her  on  awakening,  and  ob- 
served, that  I  had  invited  them  to  come  in 
during  her  sleep,  in  order  that  we  might  fully 
test  her  insensibility,  preparatory  to  the  ope-^ 
ration.    After  a  few  minutes  of  conversation, 
1  asked  her  when  she  would  like  to  have  the 
operation  performed  i  to  which  she  replied^ 
the  sooner  the  better,  as  she  was  anxious  to 
get  home.    I  added,  "  Do  you  really  think 
that  I  could  remove  your  entire  breast,  when 
asleep,  without  your  knowledge  ?"  Answer. 
"  Why,  doctor,  the  fact  is,  that  from  the  va- 
rious experiments  1  am  told  you  have  made 
on  me,  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  think 
of  It    "  Well,  madam,  supffose  I  were  to 
perform  the  opetaidoa  ^saod^  ^v  ^\!a»^  ^^ 
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to  inform  yon  of  it  when  you  would  awake. 
would  you  belicTe  me,  and  could  yi 
fow  feelings,  on  finding  that  ii  had  been 
done .'"  Answer.  "  I  could  not  suppose 
that  you  would  deceive  me,  and  of  course  ' 
would  be  veryglad,  hut  would  Iry  not  togiv 
way  to  my  feelings  "  "  Haxe  you  perceive 
aince  your  arrival  here,  ot  do  you  now  pei 
ceJTei  any  change  in  the  ordirary  sensation 
of  the  affected  Wast  r  ■■  No.  sir;  it  feel 
sboul  as  it  has  done  for  some  time  back. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  having  elapsed 
Mnce  she  voke,  I  then  told  hei  Ilial,  aa  we 
found  her  in  a  proper  stale  for  the  operation, 
I  had  performed  it,  and  that  the  breast  was 
now  removed.  She  expressed  her  incredu- 
lity— said  I  was  certainly  jesting,  as  it  was 
impossible  that  it  could  havebeen  done  with- 
out her  knowing  it  at  the  time,  or  feeling  any 
thing  of  it  now.  She  became  convinced  only 
on  carryinf;  her  hand  to  the  part,  and  hnding 
that  the  breast  was  no  lonetr  there.  She 
lemained  apparently  unmoved  for  a  few 
meats,  when  her  fnends  approaching  to  l_._ 
gretulftte  her,  her  face  became  flushed,  and 
she  wept  unaffectedly  for  some  time.  The 
vound  healed  by  the  first  intention.     . 

In  laying  the  above  narrative  before  the 
profession,  it  is  due  to  the  cause  of  truth 
Stale,  that  it  has  been  submitted  to  all  the 

fhysicians  present  at  the  operation,  and  thai 
am  authorized  by  them  to  say  that  it 
cords  in  every  particular  with  their  own 
•ervations  so  far  as  they  were  present 
should  also  add  that,  having  no  other  object 
in  view  than  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
that  a  surgical  operation  may  be  performed 
under  such  circumstances,  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  patient,  I  have  designedly 
avoidad  any  mention  of  the  various  and  in- 
tetesting  niesmeric  plienomena  manifested 
prior  and  subsequently  to  the  operation. 
Adgusta,  Ga.,Feb.  Isl,  1845. 

[Southern  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour. 

H&QKBTIO  SI.B&F. 
{Continued  from  Page  45.) 
The  internal  organization  of  the  pole  in 
the  centre  of  thelirain.as  disclosed  in  thf 
somniscienl  state,  is  a  subject  ot  great  inte- 
rest; for  the  interior  inverted  cone,  described 
by  clairvoyants,  is  the  magnetic 
etrm  of  the  form  of  the  brain.     The  heart, 
lun^,  stomach,  and  other  organs,  as  well  ai 
thelimbs,  have  magnetic  miniature  germs  ol 
Iheir  organizations,  which  ate  varied, accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  ot 
Kis  and  limbs,  as  seen  by  clairvoyants 
ese  organizations  are  also  seen  to  be  con 
necled  together  by  magnetic  axes  and  inter- 
leciaga,  Jrreapectin  ot  the  otganization  of  the 
mefwous  ajatem,  and  coutitate  »  pnfwt  nag. 


netic,  spiritual,  or  Immaterial  form,  corres- 
ponding with  that  which  is  material.  Tb«y 
are  purely  spiritual  forma,  connected  with,  OF 
inclosed  in,  those  that  are  material,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  claii- 
voyanl»,  these  spiritual  forms  are  raised  is 
all  the  beauty  of  their  earthly  tenements. 

The  germs  with  which  tlie  human  system 
was  formed  and  perpetuated,  are,  therefanit 
magnetic  or  immaterial  forms,  inclosed  ia 
those  thai  are  material ;  and  according  to  the 
same  concurrent  testimony,  the  entire  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  were  formed,  and 
jwrpetuated  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  w« 
infer  a  corresponding  cosmoeony  of  the  Bolai 
system,  and  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens. 


TIBRATnrO  MAaNBTIO  MAOHSra. 


We  hava  substilutetl  a  spring,  aa  seen  ia 
the  above  tigure,  which  vibrates  so  fast  aa  li> 
make  the  nnoiion  "ot  the  forces  continiionf. 
The  power  of  the  instrument  is  also  f^reetly 
increased,  and,  with  the  continuous  motion 
of  the  forces,  makes  them  greatly  superior  to 
rotaries,  or  any  other  instrumenta  for 
magnetizing.  We  have  also  made  other  'aa- 
portanl  improvements  connected  with  tlieae 
machines,  in  which  no  expense  has  beeft 
spared  to  render  them  every  thing  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  purpose  for  vrliich  theyai* 
intended. 

The  construction  of  these  machines  is  so 
imple  as  to  make  any  instructions  for  tub- 
ning  thim  apparently  unnecessary.  We  mvr, 
however,  observe  that  the  solution  of  sol- 
phate  oi  copper,  Vfith  which  the  instninieitf 
is  run,  should  be  a  saturated  solution,  or  h 
strongasitcanbemade.and  should  be  poured 
Bjid  nearly  fill  the  space  surrounding;  thd 
:  when,  on  adjustine  the  conductii^ 
wires  from  the  batteiy  to  the  instrument,  «■ 
seen  in  the  above  engraving,  the  armature  H 
spring  will  commence  vibrating,  if  the  Bcmr 
presses  moderately  upon  it 

If  the  pressure,  however,  is  very  atroof, 
strike  the  spring  downwards  with  tne  end  of 
the  finger,  when  it  wiU  vibrate  unlesi  IW 
•crew  preuee  too  banl. 
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flcrew  upon  the  action  of  the  spring,  will  en- 
able any  pereon  to  understand  it,  and  to  see 
Uiat  the  intensity  of  the  forces  from  the  ma- 
chines may  be  varied  by  the  screw  as  well  as 
by  the  piston, 

CASES. 

CHRONIC  BfUCOSJS*  OF  THE  LUK6S. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. 

Mr.  J.  G.  of  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York, 
aged  40  years.  Called  to  see  him  Nov.  17th 
1844,  and  found  him  in  the  last  part  of  the 
last  stages  of  chronic  muoosis  of  the  lungs. 
He  had  severe  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
about  three  months  before,  about  a  year  after 
the  disease  commenced,  and  was  now  raising 
large  quantities  of  matter — was  emaciated, 
had  night  sweats  and  sleepless  nights — was 
sinking  fast  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  and 
in  this  state  abandoned  by  his  family  physi- 
cian as  a  hopeless  case. 

There  was  no  pain  or  tenderness  produced 
by  pressure  on  the  saaglions  of  the  spinal 
nerves  connected  wim  the  lungs  or  anjr  other 
organ. 

We  now  magnetized  his  lunes  in  the  most 
thorough  maiiner^  and  directed  Mrs.  G.  to  re- 
peat the  operation  morning  and  evening,  and 
give  him  a  pill  of  the  following  prescription, 
morning,  noon  and  night. 

Hard^Bal.  Copa  and  Cubebs,  -    •    3  iiiss 

Ext.  Hyos. 3ss 

Make  one  hundred  pills. 

We  also  directed  the  use  of  Port  wine  or 
strong  beer  morning  and  evening,  and  brandy 
at  dinner,  with  the  most  nourishing  diet.  Mrs. 
G.,  after  having  recovered  from  her  frightful 
apprehensions  of  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage, 
from  the  gormandizing  beverage  we  had  pre- 
scribed, promised  a  faithful  adherence  to  our 
advice,  and  afterwards  called  upon  us  once  a 
week  with  buoyant  spirits  to  advise  us  of  the 
favorable  progress  of  the  ca^e.^ 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  a  messenger  called 
to  inform  us  that  *'  a  gentleman  whom  we 
had  cured  of  consumntion"  had  that  day  **ex- 
Bmined  Mr.  G.  and  round  he  had  tubercles  in 
his  lungs,  and  required  the  gold  pills.^t  ^ 
had,  however,  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my 
belief  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken,  but 
promised  to  call  and  see  the  patient,  when, 
on  applying  pressure  upon  the  ganglions  of 
the  spmal  nerves  connected  with  the  lungs, 
we  found  them  very  sensitive,  and  conse- 
quently that  tubercles  had  formed  in  his 
nmgs,  as  they  frequently  do  in  the  last  stage 
of  macosis.  His  cough  and  expectoration 
bad,  however,  been  gradually  decreasing— 
bis  night  sweats  had  dioappeared,and  he  had 
giniitd  flesh  and  strength. 

dJMMMOf  ♦Iw* 
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We  now  added  to  our  prescription  in  this 
case  the  ma^etized  gold  pill  morning  and 
evening,  and  in  five  weeks  from  this  time  his 
cough  and  expectoration  ceased,  and  he  is 
now,  Feb.  20th,  attending  to  his  daily  routine 
ol  business. 

We  have  selected  this  case  for  notice  fiom 
among  many  others,  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  in  chronic  mucosis,  and  also  as  an 
example  of  the  development  and  treaunent  of. 
tubercles  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease. 

CHRONIC  8EROSI8*  OF  THE  UTERUS,  STOBCACH, 

AND   LIVER. 

Tnbercvla;  Chlorons;  Green  Sickness; 
Pallidus  Morbus. 

Miss  J.  S.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  aged  22  years. 
On  an  examination  of  this  young  lady  in  June, 
1844,  there  was  found  great  sensibility  to 
pressure  on  the  ganglions  of  the  spinal  nerves 
connected  with  the  heart,  stomach,  liver,  and 
uterus,  and  it  was  two  years  since  ber  health 
began  to  decline,  and  a  year  and  a  half  since 
the  last  recurrence  of  the  catamenia.  She 
was  greatly  emaciated — her  skin  perfectly 
blanched — was  very  feeble,  and  in  the  last 
part  of  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  She  had 
been  a  long  time  under  the  ordinary  routine 
of  treatment  of  the  schools,  but  the  disease 
continued  to  make  progress. 

The  gold  pills  were  now  prescribed,  with 
the  action  of  the  Rotary  Magnetic  machine, 
and  we  magnetized  the  diseased  organs  from 
one  to  three  times  a  week.  It  was,  however, 
five  or  six  weeks  before  the  disease  began  to 
give  way,  when  she  began  to  gain  strength, 
and  to  show  some  color  in  her  skin.f  Her 
appetite  began  to  increase,  and  she  now  be- 
gan to  gain  a  little  flesh,  and  more  color  in 
the  skin.  In  about  four  months  her  breasts 
began  to  expand,  and  in  about  six  months  the 
catamenia  appeared,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  two  years,  and  her  health  was  soon  re- 
established. As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  have 
since  looked  into  a  number  of  recent  medical 
works  of  high  reputation,  to  see  the  notions 
of  the  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  fatal  dis- 
ease called  Chlorosis,  with  which  our  patient 
was  affected ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  none  of  them  knew  a  word  of  the 
true  cause  of  the  phenomena  presented  in 
such  cases,  or  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

CHRONIC  8ER061S  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Ascitis  Dropsy. 
In  the  last  stage  of  chronic  disease  of  the 
organs,  their  serous  surfaces  excrete  an  albu- 
minous serum,  which  accumulates  in  the 

*  Olwiaie  dkmm  of  the  swmis  ■nmbranM. 
t  Tkk  Twnf  ladr  lequiiid  ooMtuitly  two  •€  <Im 
t«ld  piUi  a  day  to  cmq  ml  toiift>iftigrf>m% 
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cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  dislejids  it.  Se- 
tum  IB  also  excreled  hy  the  serous  Eurfacea 
of  tbe  faciii  of  the  inu.^eleF,  when  the  feel 
ankles,  and  le^s,  be^in  to  swell,  and  eame- 
liines,  with  the  abilomen,  become  very  large. 
We  commenced  magnetizing  a  pecfecily 
bopelf  s»  case  of  this  kind  aboul  seven  weeks 
eince,  of  a  lady  aged  40  years,  and  the  reeulte 
have  been  Buch  as  (o  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  forces  from  the  magnetic  machines  will 
he  found  greatly  superior  to  any  other  remedy 


It  V 
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;,  and  very  great  enlargemeat  of  the  left 
fcfdney. 

We  placed  the  negative  hullon  over  the 
ganglion  of  the  spina!  nerve  connected  uith 
the  organ,  and  moved  the  other,  repeatedly, 
all  over  tbe  abdoinen,  under  the  full  power  of 
the  instrument.  VVe  then  placed  the  positive 
iultoii  over  the  ganglions  of  the  apinal  nerves 
connected  with  the  stomach,  and  repeated, 
Vith  the  negative  button,  the  operation  over 
the  abdomen,  and  then  magnetized  ihe  feel 
and  legs  in  the  usual  manner,  under  (he  full 
power  of  the  inslrumenL 

We  repealed  this  operation  nearly  every 
day,  with  a  daily  ppgresa  of  improvement, 
withC'Ul  any  other  aid  than  that  of  Homeo- 
pathic medicines,and  the  swellings  have  now 
nearly  disappeared,  and  Ibe  lady's  general 
health  aad  strength  greatly  improved. 

On  reading  over  tnia  case,  I  find  I  have  de- 
scribed it  ao  as  to  make  it  appear  not  more 
than  about  half  as  bad  as  it  really  was,  or 
would  have  appeared  had  it  been  described 
hy  her  family  physician,  who  prescribed  the 
inedicine  required  during  the  time  we  were 
magnet izing  her. — [Shenvood's  Manual  for 
Magnetizing,  fifth  edition. 


AND  FKTSIOLOQY. 
It  is  now  more  than  thirty  year.'i  since 
ascertained  by  ibe  magnetic  s)Tnploms, 
fcy  post-mortem  e.vami nations,  that  there 
B  direct  conncyion  between  the  ganglion 
the  spinal  nerves,  and  tbe  serous  surfaces  of 
the  organs,  as  well   as  with  the  muscles. — 
These  ganglions  were  thus  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  tbe  different  organs,  and  with 
the  muscles,  in  the  order  described  in  dia- 

The  intermediate  ganglions  are  no  doubt 
■connected  with  the  diiierent  viscera,  and  a 
physician  of  this  city  has,  at  our  request,  dt- 
Tecled  his  attention  to  this  subject.  He  has 
leen  trying  lo  defermine  these  connections  by 
the  action  of  the  magnetic  machines,  and  (he 
lesult  thus  far  makes  the  probable  i 
SB  marked  with  interrogation  points, 

Wbea  the  doctor  found  tenderoees 
plying  pKBsan  over  tbe  ganglions,  thus 


marked,  he  placed  the  positive  button  OTerths 
ganglion  thus  indicated ;  and  (hen  pasaed  Ibe, 
ne»aliYe  button  over  the  entire  surface  of  th« 
chest  and  abdomen,  under  a  moderate  paver 
of  the  instrument,  by  which  sensalione,  mora 
or  less  painful,  were  produced  on  diKreol 
narta  of  these  surfaces,  and  which  induced 
liim  to  locale  the  connexions  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

No  opportunity  has,  however,  occurred  lo 
(est  their  correctness  by  post-morlem  exami- 
nations,  and  we  would  now  suggest  to  phyai- 
cians  who  are  practising  the  magnetic  symp- 
toms, and  using  the  magnetic  machines,  U0 
importance  of  these  scientific  investigatjoMi 
and  of  ascertaining,  and  publishing,  as  soon 
aspossible,the  true  connections  of  these  gan- 
glions with  (he  viscera. 

The  connections  of  Ibe  spinal  nerves  be- 
tween the  3d  and  4th,  5th  and  6th,  and  lOtt 
and  11th  dorsal,  should  also  be  ascertained) 
as  well  as  the  connection  of  tbe  lumber  vei- 
lebrEe  in  males,  corresponding  with  those  that 
are  connected  with  the  litems  in  females. 

This  is  a  fine  field  for  investigation  and  for 
distinction,  and  we  hope  that  the  enterprieii^ 
young  men  of  the  profession  will  not  bil  to 
enter  upon  it. — [lb. 
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Laltsr  IB  Ih*  Bdilai  Iiam  t.  D  rrlind,  U.  D ' 

Middtilovm,  N.  Y..  March  6,  1845. 
Da.  Sherwood — Dear  Si>*.- — I  am  much 
gralitied  with  the  Magnetic  Machine.  I  con- 
aider  ll,  from  the  opportiinitieH  1  have  had  of 
testing  its  virtues,  an  invalvable  assistant  to 
the  practitioner :  and  tbese  opportunities  bare 
not  Deen  few ;  lor  I  have  iiseil  it,  during  the 
last  two  nonlha,  in  mote  than  thirty  cases ; 
kiid  in  each  instance  the  effect  has  been  mote 
or  less  salutary.  In  the  first  case  which  I 
used  it,  I  was  astonished  at  the  immediate 
relief  it  afforded  the  patient  This  was  a 
ease  of  Tic  Doulouieux,  and  obseees  of  tlie 
Alveolar  protess.  The  patient  was  a  ladj 
nearly  ei.\ty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  at- 
.fiicleil  for  more  than  six  years.  The  pain 
Was  so  severe  that  I  was  assured  by  her  re- 
latives E'he  bad  not  for  three  months  previous 
to  my  being  tailed,  slept  ^iie  mitfules  during 
the  night.  After  the  first  applicallon  she 
rested  well  and  sent  for  me  early  to  repeal 
the  operation.  The  result  islhat  she  ' 
ly  as  well  as  she  ever  was,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  her  complete  restoration.  In  cases 
of  Bheiimalism,  Head-ache,  Bronchitis,  and 
Prolapsus  Uteri,  I  can  confidently  recommend 
the  Machine  as  a  nmedial  agent  which  will 
not  disappoint  the  practitioner.  1  may  men- 
tion, in  closing  this  brief  comma nicalion, 
thai  a  severe  case  of  cobr,  which  came  un- 
der my  observation  was  completely  cared  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  by  the  uppUcalion  o( 
the  machine. 

I  have  been  very  much  amused  al  the 
feports  which  have  been  circulated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  supernaluial  eUecta  which  liave 
been  attributed  to  thm  beautiful  piece  of 
cbanism,  which  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise 
since  there  is  such  a  wonderfiil  propensity  in 
the  human  mind  to  reject  everything  which 
does  not  come  recommended  tor  its  antiquilv: 
and  it  can  be  for  this  reason  and  for  no  oth- 
er that  mankind  have  adhered  with  such 
pertinacity  to  the  absurdities  and  conltadic- 
tions  and  barbarisms  of  a  false  school  of 
medicine;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  inqui 
after  truth  who  endeavours  to  airive  at  pruc- 

which  have 
heen  issued  by  as  many  ambitious  aspiiants, 
must  o(  necessity  become  lost  and  bewilder- 
ed in  the  search,  withoul  having  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Itnowine  that  he  has,  by  concurrent 
testimony,  established  in  his  mind  one  impor- 
tant prinripk-oae  universally  acknowledged 
opinion '. 

Knowledge  and  science  are  ever  progrcs- 
uve ;  and  he  who  with  a  self-satisiied  and 
cgotiBtical  ail  laughs  at  the  pretenmons  of 
any  fteoli  ducorery,  without  preranuly  in* 


-_..„ — ^ lerilB,  may  aptly  be  compared 

to  the  snail,  which  inhabiting  its  own  nar- 

"hellj  thinks  the  whole  universe   lies 

I  (he  scope  of  its  limited  vision.    He 
who  will  not  read  and  compare  and  investj- 
.te  must  remain  in  ignomnce ;  and  while  il 
the  duty  of  every  man  lo  deal  justly  with 
every  subject  that  may   be  piesenled  to  his 
mind,  he  acts  tinwisely  when  he  laies  that 
for  granted,  which  the  lestimony  of  cen- 
tnries  even  has   stamped  wilh  the   seal   of 
approval.     For  the  reatan,   simpiv,   that  a 
lain  dogma  comes  down  to  us  dreeaed  up 
the  habilimeniB  of  age,  and  loaded  with 
the  "dast  and  cobwebs  of  time"  is  no  real 
evidence  of  its  correctness.     Doubt,  foKoB- 
ANCE   AND  Stupidity  have  ever  been  at 
work,  rearing  boundaries  and  barriers  lo  the 
advancement   of  the   human   intellect :  and 
ihey  have  been  arrested  most  arduously  by 
"Medical  professors"  and   the  host  of 
ind  leaders  of  the  blind."     In  the  study 
of  medicine  we  have  taken  too  much  for 
granted.     And   we  have  found  it  earner  to 
follow  than   lo  lead.     The  ipse  dixit  of  Ih* 
celebrated  Doctor  such-an-one  has  been  re- 
ceived wilh  all  the  meekness  and  Hervjlity  ot 
an  urchin  in  the  school  room.     The  scicn* 
tjfic  conclusions  of  the  learned  Sir  John 
Somebody,  have  placed  the  capstone  npon  ft 
given  science :  and  sacrilegious  are  the  hands 
that  dare  attempt  to  hull  il  from  so  proud  ma 

grand  and  dazzling  height. 

The  "science  of  medicine,"  if  It  could  be 
embodied,  would  be  tound  to  have  upon  its 
huge  trunk  ten  thousand  wDunds  and  bniisea 
and  puttifying  sores  that  can  never  be  "bounl 
up  or  mollified  wilh  ointment  1" 

But,  thanks  to  the  "dawning  intellii^nce'* 
of  the  age,  men  aic  beginning  to  break  away 
from  the  restraints  of  ibe  schools,  and  an 
weighing  and  investigating  for  theniselvea. 
They  are  beginning  lo  discover  the  alwurdi- 
ties  and  gilded  ignorance  of  those  Bchoob, 
and  to  follow  more  closely  the  dictates  ud 
teachings  of  plain  experience  and  nature. 
Yours,  truly, 

Jchn  Waaler  ud  Bia<itrlEllT. 
The  individual  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  Ihe  past  century.  For  depth 
of  Bcholarship,  consistent  piety,  abundance  of 
labors,  and  a  rich  barvet^t  of  success,  he  has 
been  excelled,  or  even  equalled,  by  few  men 
since  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  gen- 
eral wisdom  of  his  plans  and  arrangements 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  more  than  • 
mlllioa  of  his  followers  are  found  in  this 
counlry,  and  neady  that  many  more  in  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  consistent  piety 
10  read  and  known  of  all  men.  He  died  at 
Che  advanced  age  of  88 ;  and  although  not  a 
day  was  given  to  repose,  nor  an  hour  to  un- 
necessary leisure,  for  70  years  he  did  not 
iose  a  night^s  sleep,  and  such  was  his  capa- 
bility to  endure  fatigue,  that  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  he  speaks  of  that  day  as  a  day  of  leis- 
ure, in  which  he  preached  only  twice.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  this  distinguished  man, 
quite  early  in  his  public  life,  to  be  the  sub- 

eBt  of  a  severe  pulmonary  affection,  bringing 
m  almost  lo  death's  door  This  fact,  in 
connexion  with  many  others  which  came 
under  his  observation,  imluced  him  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  economy  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  life.  His  work  entitled, 
**Primitwe  Physic,^  or  «*^n  easy  and  natu- 
ral method  of  curing  most  diseases/*  reached 
its  twenty-third  edition  before  his  death  in 
March,  1791.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  no- 
tice  at  length  more  than  one  of  the  remarka- 
bly simple  an4  therefore  efficient  remedies 
there  suggested  for  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering;— one  only  shall  claim  our  attention  : 
it  IS  Electricity  as  a  remedial  agent.  It  was 
Boon  after  the  veiy  interesting  experiments  of 
Dra.  Franklin,  Lovett,  Hoafly,  and  others, 
were  published,  that  Mr.  Wesley  collected 
together  the  sum  of  what  had  been  written 
on  this  subject,  and  published  it  with  this 
title :  «*  Deisideratum  :  or  Electricity  made 
plain  and  useful.  By  a  lover  of  mankind 
and  common  sense."  His  opinion  bf  its  effi- 
cacy is  thus  expressed: 

•*  Indeed  there  cannot  be  in  nature  any 
such  thing  as  an  absolute  panacea — a  medi- 
cine that  will  cure  every  disease  incident  to 
the  human  body.  If  there  could,  Electricity 
would  bid  fairer  to  do  it  than  any  thing  in 
the  world ;  as  it  takes  place  in  such  a  vast 
number  of  disorders,  some  of  them  so  widely 
different  from  the  others." 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1753,  there  is 
the  following  statement  in  his  journal.  «*  I 
advised  one  who  had  been  troubled  many 
years  with  a  stubborn  paralytic  disorder,  to 
try  a  new  remedy.  Accordingly  she  was 
electrified,  and  found  immediate  help.  By 
the  same  means  I  have  known  two  persons 
cur^  of  an  ^nveterate  pain  in  the  stomach ; 
and  another  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  which  he 
he  had  had  ever  since  he  was  a  child.  Nev- 
ertheless who  can  wonder  that  many  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty,  as  well  as  their  good 
friends  the  apothecaries,  decry  a  medicine  so 
shockingly  coeap  and  easy."  In  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  this,  on  the  9th  Nov.  1756, 1 
find  the  following :  **  Laving  procured  an 
^paratus  on  purpose,  I  ordered  several  per- 
Btma  to  be  electrihed,  who  weie  ill  of  various 
dumdeis;  eame  of  whom  found  an  immfidi- 


ate,  some  a  gradual  cure.  From  this  time  1 
appointed,  first,  some  hours  in  every  week, 
and  afterwards,  an  hour  in  every  day,  where- 
in any  that  desired  it  might  try  the  virtue  of 
this  surprising  medicine.  Two  or  three  years 
alter,  our  patients  were  so  numerous  that  we 
were  obliged  to  divide  them.  So  part  were 
electrified  in  Soulhwark,  part  at  the  Foun- 
dry, others  near  St.  Paul's,  and  the  rest  near 
the.  seven  dials.  The  same  method  we  have 
taken  ever  since ;  and  to  this  day,  while  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  have  received  un- 
speakable good,  I  have  not  known  one  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  has  received  any  hurt 
thereby :  so  that  when  I  hear  any  talk  of  the 
danger  of  being  electrified,  (especially  if  they 
are  medical  men  who  talk  so,)  I  cannot  but 
impute  it  to  a  great  want  either  of  sense  or 
honesty." 

As  the  work  to  which  I  have  alluded  is 
entirely  out  of  pri  it,  1  beg  leave  to  make  the 
following  quotations  from  its  preface : 

"And  yet  there  is  something  peculiarly 
unaccountable  with  regard  to  its  operation. 
In  some  cases  where  there  was  no  hope  of 
help,  it  will  succeed  beyond  all  expectation; 
in  others  where  we  had  the  greatest  hope,  it 
will  have  no  effect  at  all.  Again,  in  some 
experiments,  it  helps  at  the  very  first,  and 
promises  a  speedy  cure ;  but  presently  the 
good  effect  ceases,  and  the  patient  is  as  he  was 
before.  On  the  contrary,  in  others  it  has  no 
effect  at  first ;  it  does  no  good ;  perhaps  seems 
to  do  hurt.  Yet  all  this  time  it  is  striking;  at 
the  loot  of  the  disorder,  which  in  a  whi^  it 
totally  removes  Frequent  instances  of  the 
former  we  have  in  paralytic,  of  the  latter  m 
rheumatic  cases. 

«*  But  still  one  may,  upon  the  whole,  pro- 
nounce it  the  Desideratum,  The  general  and 
rarely  failing  remedy  in  nervous  cases  of 
eveiy  kind  (palsies  excepted)  as  well  as  in 
many  others.  Perhaps  if  the  nerves  are 
really  perforated  (as  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed) the  electric  ether  is  the  only  fluid  m 
the  universe  which  is  fine  enough  to  move 
through  them.  And  what  if  the  nenrous 
juice  Itself  be  a  fluid  of  this  kind  ?  f  so,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  has  always  eluded  tlM 
search  of  the  most  accurate  naturalists. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Lovett  is  of  opin- 
ion, *  the  electrical  method  of  treating  dis- 
orders cannot  be  expected  to  arrive  at  any 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  till  admin- 
istered and  appHed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty.'  Nay,  then  quanta  de  spe  decidil 
All  my  hopes  are  at  an  end  For  when  will 
it  be  administered  and  applied  by  them? 
truly  ad  Gracis  Calendis,    [Never.] 

<<  Therefore,  without  waiting  for  whal 
probably  never  will  be,  and  what  indeed  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect,  let  men  of  aenee 
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do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  as  well 
as  for  their  poor,  sick,  helpless  neighbors. 
How  many  may  they  relieve  from  racking 
pain  or  pining  sickness,  by  this  nnexpensive 
and  speedy  iremedy  !  restoring  them  to  ease, 
health,  strength,  generally  in  a  few  minutes, 
frequently  in  a  moment !  And  if  a  few  ol 
these  lovers  of  mankind,  who  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy 
would  only  be  diligent  in  making  experi- 
ments, and  setting  down  the  more  remarkable 
of  them,  in  order  to  communicate  them  one 
to  another,  that  each  might  profit  by  the 
otheis'  labor,  I  doubt  not  but  more  nervous 
disorders  would  be  cured  in  one  year,  by  this 
single  remedy,  than  the  whole  English  Ma- 
T£RiA  Medica  will  cure  by  the  end  of  the 
century." 

The  above  testimony  is  valuable  not  only 
because  of  the  source  from  whence  it  comes, 
but  because  it  is  confirmed  by  recent  experi- 
ment>»,  and  is  entirely  disinterested :  as  such 
it  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. R. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  March  1, 1845. 

Dr.  Sherwood  : 

Sir — For  more  than  a  year  past,  I  have 
been  in  the  constant  use,  in  my  practice,  of 
the  Electro- Magnetic  Machine,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  it  nas  more  than  met  my  expec- 
tations in  its  effects.  It  exeils  a  most  sur- 
prising influence  in  reducing  inflammations, 
soreness  and  pains.  It  seems  ts  exhilarate 
the  nerves,  excite  the  absorbents,  dissolve 
and  remove  obstructions  in  many  instances 
in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

I  applied  it  to  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  a  large  tumor  on  the  lower  point  of  the 
sternum,  of  some  thirty  years  standing.  It 
caused  it  to  suppurate  in  a  few  days,  and  en- 
tirely removed  it.  I  applied  it  to  a  Mr.  L. 
for  a  tumor  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  of  some 
ten  years  standing,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it 
caused  suppuration,  and  completely  cured  it. 

I  have  given  permanent  relief  to  several 
cases  of  Tic  Douloureux,  and  restored  the 
senses  of  hearing  and  smelling.  In  one  or 
two  cases  of  mucous  diseases  the  efiect  has 
been  astonishing. 

I  have  recently  applied  it  with  wonderful 
effect  in  a  very  severe  case  of  hip  disease, 
using  also  your  Electro-Magnetic  pill  at  the 
same  time. 

I  have  just  relieved  two  severe  cases  of 
St  Vitus^  dance;  and  I  might  multiply  the 
Imt  this  must  answer  for  the  present 
Aserer* 

L  D.  FLEMING. 


USAGNETIO  MISOELLANT. 

In  magnetizing  a  boy  aged  12  years  on  the 
23d  of  March  inst.,  with  recent  paralysis  of 
the  left  arm,  tongue  and  face,  and  tetanic 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  &c.,  we 
placed  the  positive  button  in  his  left  hand, 
and  the  negative  button  in  our  left  hand, 
while  we  made  passes  with  the  right  hand 
over  the  face  during  four  or  five  minutes.  In 
about  five  minutes  from  the  time  we  finished 
the  operation,  our  left  arm  began  to  acks^^ 
and  the  intensity  of  this  sensation  increased 
so  rapidly  as  to  completely  paralyze  the  arm 
in  one  minute,  and  in  about  two  min^ites  it 
was  so  great  as  to  be  insupportable.  A 
sinking  sensation  began  to  pervade  the  sys- 
tem, when  we  called  for  assistance,  and  had 
the  negative  button  quickly  placed  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  positive  on  the  neck,  under 
the  full  power  of  our  largest  machine.  We 
soon  felt  a  pleasant  sensation  from  the  action 
of  the  instrument — the  horrible  aching  sen^ 
sation  began  to  give  way,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  it  had  ceased  very  nearly,  and  the 
motion  of  the  arm  restored.  In  this  case  the 
disease  m  the  left  arm  of  the  boy  was  con- 
ducted t(f  our  left  arm  by  the  current  from 
the  positive  button  in  an  opposite  dir^tlon 
from  the  current  which  was  at  the  same  time 
moving  from  the  negative  to  the  positive 
button. 

This  manner  of  magnetizing  is  a  very 
pleasant  one  for  patients,  but  sometimes,  as 
we  have  how  learnt,  a  very  dangerous  one 
for  magnetizers.f 

The  most  severe  cholic  pains  are  reduced 
with  great  rapidity  by  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chines, as  we  are  informed  by  several  physi- 
cians. Two  cases  of  recent  dropsy — one 
from  chronic  serosis  or  tubercular  disease  of 
the  heart  and  muscles,  and  the  ether  from 
chronic  serosis  of  the  liver  and  right  kidney, 
have,  we  are  also  informed,  been  promptly 
removed  by  the  action  of  these  instruments. 

Asthma's  which  have  long  defied  every 

*  AcBBiNO  16  the  sensation  produced  b^  the  prein^ 
leoce  of  the  positive  over  the  negative  finrce,  ana  »aui 
tbe  seosatlon  produced  by  the  prevaknoe  of  the  aega^ 
live  ovwr  tbe  positive  force. 

t  We  have  taken  disease  in  mMmmriziiig  patftaH 
and  in  fiach  caea  it  was  tiw  aaaet  e«mmoi«axi  4iC  ih» 
dieeaM  with  which.  Uuh  ^NMsnxa-w^RA  %SL««nm^ 
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other  remedy,  have  readily  yielded  to  the  ac- 
tion  of  these  machines.  In  these  cases  pa- 
tients should  be  magnetized  as  in  Bronchitis. 

The  importance  of  a  scientiiic  application 
of  the  buttons  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
many  cases  of  disease  which  resisted  nn  em- 
pirical manner  of  magnetizing,  have  yielded 
readily  to  a  scientific  application  of  the  but- 
tons. 

Dr.  Cox,  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y/,  has 
eured  a  bad  case  of  white  swelling  of  the 
knee,with  the  Savage  Rotary  Machine  alone. 

Dr.  Baker,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has 
brought  a  child  about  two  years  old  to  life, 
and  saved  it  wilh  one  of  these  machines, 
after  it  had  been  apparently  dead  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes. 

Dr.  brought  a  child  to  life  under 

similar  circumstances.  It  breathed  a  few 
minutes,  but  in  consequence  of  some  difiicul- 
ty  in  running  the  machine,  the  child  was  lost 
Oa  learning  these  circumstances,  we  tleter- 
mined,  if  possible,  to  have  a  machine  which 
shoold  not  be  subject  to  such  accidents,  and 
ve  have  succeeded  in  the  Vibrating  Machine 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ingeni>ft)s  Mr. 
Cornell,  of  the  Magnetic  Telegrapll.* 

Salt  Rheum.  The  worst  cases  of  this 
disease  are  quickly  cured  by  the  action  of  the 
machine.  Dilute  Sulphuric  acid  is  the  reme- 
dy to  use  at  the  same  time.  One  drop  of  the 
acid  to  niuety  of  alcohol — ^magnetize.  Dose 
three  to  five  drops  two  or  three  times  a  da>, 
in  a  wine  glass  of  water. 

Dr.  Milspaugh,  of  Orange  county,  N.  Y., 
has  cured  a  case  of  Amaurosis  with  the  Sav- 
age Rotary  Machine. 

There  are  some  cases  of  rheumatism  in 
which  pain  in  a  limb  or  other  part  of  the  sys- 
tem commences  or  "is  increased  on  becoming 
warm  in  bed  at  night  In  these  cases  the 
Tinctuie  Rhus  Toxicodendronf  is  the  remedy 
which  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  action  of  the  machine.  Dose  1  to  3  drops 
in  a  wine  glass  of  water,  three  times  a  day, 
according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
patient 


Bilious  Fevers. — ^A  number  of  phjrsi- 
cians  of  this  city  and  country,  have  reduced 
violent  paroxysms  of  fever  with  these  iustra- 
ments,  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  instrument  on  persona 
in  health,  produces  fever. 

The  blood  is  dark  colored  in  fevers  and  in 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  and  becomes 
more  florid  under  the  action  of  the  instrument 

In  the  Vibrating  Magnetic  Machines,  the 
circuit  of  the  forces  is  broken  so  fast  as  to 
make  their  motions  continuous,  without  vaii* 
ation  of  intensity  except  by  the  action  of  the 
piston,  and  they  consequently  accumulate  in 
the  system  with  great  rapidity. 

In  from  five  to  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
we  commence  magetizing  patients,  the  pons 
of  the  skin  are  generally  opened  by  the  action 
of  these  forces,  and  they  begin  to  perspiie. 
It  is  commonly  only  necessary  for  patitols 
to  hold  the  buttons  in  the  hands,  under  a 
moderate  power  of  the  instrument,  to  obtain 
these  results. 

Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  curatm 
action  of  these  machines  in  acute  diseaaea* 
or  in  inflammations.  The  Lancet,  Calomel» 
and  Blue  Pill,  which  entail  diseases  on  mil* 
lions  of  the  human  race  every  year,  may  now 
be  laid  aside  with  perfect  safety  to  patienta, 
and  abiding  benefit  to  their  posterity.  «, 

Some  physicians  think  these  instraments 
are  of  greater  importance  in  acute  diseaaea 
than  in  those  that  are  chronic,  from  the  great 
rapidity  of  the  cures  in  such  cases.  They 
should,  however,  never  forget  the  fact,  that 
chronic  diseases  are  slow  in  their  progreaa^ 
and  consequently  necessarily  so  in  the  cure; 
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Ulcerated  Ears. — R.  Jamaica  spiiit8»  a 
wine  glass.  Honey,  a  tea-spoon  full.  Mix, 
and  introduce  a  little  into  the  ulcerated  ~ 
morning  and  evening,  with  a  feather. 
Van  Buren. 


Rheumatism. — The  nitrate  of  potash  (salt 
petre)  is  far  superior  to  the  hydriodate  or 
iodide  of  potash  m  rheumatism  or  tubeimlar 
disease  ol  the  muscles,  as  well  as  in  odier 
scrofulous  affections,  or  tubercular  dinmae  of 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Yet  physftcana 
will  prescribe  the  hydriodate  nntil  it  goea  out 
oi  iaslubQiL 
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BY   8.    DIXON,   M.   O. 


LECTURE  VI. 


Fr«i«iit  Stat«  of  Medical  Fractiee  in  England. 

Pyneptia— Hysteria  and  Hypochondria^  Iniantty— 
effect  of  Ligatorer- Faiat---Coiigestion,  its  nataie 
^Infimtile  Convalsions. 

Gentlkmen: 

After  a  long  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  a  rispd  examination  of  what,  in  bis  day, 
was  called  its  wisdom,  the  ereat  Lord  Ba-^ 
con,  masing  doubtless  over  nis  own  philo- 
sophical discoveries,  thus  writes : — "  It  is  a 
view  of  delight  to  stand  or  walk  upon  the 
shore-side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed  with 
tempest  upon  the  sea,  or  to  be  in  a  fortified 
town,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a 
plain ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  incomparable,  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  be  settled,  landed,  and 
fortified  in  the  certainty  of  truth ;  and  from 
thence  to  descry  and  biehold  the  errors,  per- 
turbations, labours,  and  wanderings  up  and 
down  of  other  men."  But,  Gentlemen,  how- 
ever exciting  this  kind  of  pleasure  be  to  him, 
who  should  be  content  with  merely  making 
a  discovery  to  himself— the  making  of  it 
public  has  its  drawbacks ;  for  *'  whoever,** 
m  the  words  of  Johnson,  <*  considers  the 
revolutions  and  the  various  questions  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  upon  which  wit 

and  reason  have  exercised  their  power, 'must  I  —now  engaging  him  in  a  wordy  and  worth- 
lament  the  unsuccessfulness  of  inquiry,  and  less  disputation  with  his  fellows !  Gentle- 
the  slow  advances  of  truth,  when  he  reflects 
that  rreat  part  of  the  labor  of  every  writer, 
is  only  the  destruction  of  those  that  went  be- 
fore him.  The  first  care  of  the  builder  of  a 
WEW  STSTEM,  is  to  demolish  the  iabrics  that 
are  standing.'*  But  how  can  you  brush 
away  the  coowebs  of  ages  from  the  windows 
of  truth,  without  rousing  the  reptiles  and  in- 
sects that  so  long  rejoiced  in  the  darkness 
and  secrecy  these  cobwebs  afioided— -the  bats 


and  spiders,  to  whom  the  daylight  is  death ! 
Truth » like  a  torch,  does  two  things ;  for  not 
only  does  it  open  up  to  mankind  a  path  to 
escape  from  the  thorns  and  briars  which  sur- 
round them  ;  but  breaking  upon  a  long  night 
of  ignorance,  it  betrays  to  the  eyes  of  the 
newly  awakened  sleeper,  the  bandits  and 
brigands  who  have  been  taking  advantiuje  of 
its  darkness  to  rob  and  plunder  him.  what 
has  Truth  to  expect  from  these  ? — What, 
but  to  be  whispered  away  by  the  breath  of 
calumny,  to  be  scouted  and  lied  down  hj  the 
knaves  and  fools,  whom  interest  or  inter- 
course has  leagued  with  the  public  robber  as 
his  partizans.  Who  will  talk  to  me  of  con- 
ciliation ?  Who  will  teU  me  that  mild  and 
moderate  measures  ever  brought  over  such 
implacable  enemies  to  the  ranks  of  their  de- 
stroyer ;  or  that  robbers  rioting  in  the  spoils 
of  their  victim,  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ?  Surely 
people  must  be  out  of  their  senses,  who  ima- 
gine that  any  exposition  of  Truth  will  be 
acceptable  to  men  whose  emoluments  are 
chiefly  derived  from  a  course  of  studied  and 
systematic  mystification — Professors,  who 
lure  the  student  by  every  possible  promise  to 
their  schools,  and,  when  once  in  their  net, 
keep  him  there  by  every  possible  artifice  and 
pretext  which  collusion  and  corruption  can 
devise !  one  day  entangling  him  in  a  web  of 
unmeaning  sophistry — another,  stimulating 
him  to  waste  his  time  and  labor  in  splitting 
straws,  or  in  magnifying  hairs — now  encou- 
raging him  in  a  butterfly  chase  after  shadows 


men,  I  appeal  to  you,  if  this  is  not  the  mode 
in  which,  in  most  cases,  from  four  to  six 
years  of  the  best  part  of  a  young  man's  exis- 
tence are  passed  in  our  medical  schools- 
passed  in  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  know  a 
profession,  upon  the  exercise  of  which  hejs '' 
too  often  compelled  to  enter  with  no  otjier 
pietensions  to  a  knowledge  of  its  principles 
than  the  trumpery  certificates  and  diplomas 
for  which  he  has  been  duped  and  deluded. 
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How  is  that  student  to  be  repaid  the  capital 
of  time  and  money  he  has  expended  upon 
what  he  calls  his  education  ?  How,  but  bv 
deluding  and  mystifying  in  his  turn  the  suf- 
fering sick  who  apply  to  him  for  relief. 
For  relief  ? — Vain  hope  !  Look  at  the  num- 
bers of  persons  who  live,  or  try  to  live  by 
phy8ic,--doctors,  surgeons,  apothecaries, 
arnggists,  cuppers,  nurses — and  ask  your- 
selves how  even  one  tithe  of  these  can  do 
80,  but  by  alternately  playing  upon  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices, — the  hopes,  fears,  and 
ignorance  of  the  public  ?  in  one  case  inflict- 
ing visits  too  numerous  to  be  necessary ;  in 
another,  employing  draughts,  mixtures,  or 
measures,  too  expensive,  too  frequently  and 
too  fruitlessly  repeated,  to  be  all  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  patient !  Think  you,  that  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  are  differ- 
ent in  their  feelings  from  every  other  human 
being — that  their  minds  are  so  constituted, 
that,  under  the  most  terrible  temptations, 
they  can  so  far  set  at  defiance  the  stern  law 
of  necessity,  as  in  their  present  crowded  and 
starving  state,  receive  with  open  arms  a  sys- 
tem that  threatens  so  many  of  their  order 
with  ruin  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  they  will  welcome  a  practical  improve- 
ment, by  which  the  practitioner  may,  in  a 
few  hours,  cut  short  cases  and  chances, 
which,  by  daily  visitations,  or  by  three 
draughts  a-day,  misht  be  profitably  protract- 
ed to  a  month,  if  the  system  on  which  it  is 
based  were  only  advocated  in  calm,  melliflu- 
ous, and  complimentary  language !  As  soon 
may  you  expect  a  needy  attorney  to  be  pre- 
yailed  upon  by  his  client's  tears  to  cut  short 
a  chancery  suit ;  or  the  master  of  a  sailing- 
smack  to  listen  patiently  to  the  praises  of 
steam ;  or  a  coach-proprietor  to  admit  the 
safety  and  superiority  of  railroad  over  coach 
conveyance,  when  estimating  each  the  losses 
they  shall  respectively  sustain  by  the  too 
general  use  of^  the  superior  motive  power. 
What,  though  the  present  condition  of  medi- 
cal practice  be  less  the  crime  of  the  profes- 
sion, than  the  fault  of  the  legislature,  that 
permits  men  clothed  with  collegiate  autho- 
rity,— professors  enjoying  the  sanction  of  its 
protection, — annually  to  lure,  by  misrepre- 
sentation and  lying  promises,  thousands  of 
credulous  and  unsuspecting  youths  into  a 
path  strewed,  even  in  the  very  best  of  times, 
with  thorns  and  briars  innumerable  ?  Better 
far  that  one  half  of  these  should  at  once 
abandon  a  walk  of  life,  where  the  competi- 
tion is  so  keen  and  close,  that  comparatively 
few  in  the  present  day  can  live  honestly  by 
means  of  it, — than,  that  thejr  should  here- 
after have  to  eat  theii  precarious  bread,  at 
the  daily  and  hourly  sacrifice  of  their  own 
boDor,  and  their  patients'  interests.  Who 
mU  tell  me  haJf-measuxea  can  be  of  a&y\ 


avail,  under  circumstances  like  these  ?  Gea- 
tlemen,  in  corrupt  and  difiicult  times,  half- 
measures,  so  far  from  succeeding,  have  ei- 
ther been  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the 
cause,  or  as  a  symptom  of  timidity  on  the 
part  of  the  advocate.  Away  then,  widi 
half-measures ! — away  with  the  idea  of  con- 
ciliating men,  the  already  rotten  tree  of 
whose  sustenance  you  sap — the  long-cemen- 
ted system,  whose  existence  depends,  not  on 
a  virtuous  adherence  to  nature  and  truth,  bat 
upon  a  collusive  and  fraudulent  perversion 
of  both !  When  persons  little  versant  with 
the  present  state  of  medical  afi^urs,  see  men 
of  established  name  supporting  a  system  of 
dishonesty  and  error,  they  too  often  doabt 
the  light  of  their  own  reason.  "  Would  Dr. 
So-and-So,*'  they  ask,  "  and  Mr.  Such-ar 
One,  hold  this  lan^age,  if  they  did  not 
themselves  believe  it — men  so  respectable, 
and  so  amiable  in  private  life  .^  But  tell 
these  simpletons,  that  Dr.  So-and-So's  Bread 
depends  upon  his  Belief — that  Mr.  Such-a- 
one's  family  would  wither  with  his  fiadinr 
fortunes,  if  the  father,  in  the  langnase  w 
Hazlitt,  **  ceased  to  support  that  whicK  he 
had  so  long  supported,  and  which  supported 
him" — and  you  bring  an  argument  which, 
though  not  quite  convincing  in  itself,  will 
at  least  compel  a  closer  investigation  of  the 
system  it  is  your  wish  to  expose  and  crush. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  been  blamed  for  the  tone 
and  spirit  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  mj 
adversaries — T  have  been  asked  why  assail 
their  motives — why  not  keep  yourself  to 
their  errors  ?  But  in  tliis  particular  instance 
I  have  been  only  the  humble  imitator  of  a 
great  master — a  man  whose  name  will  at 
once  call  up  eveiy  sentiment  of  veneration — 
the  indomitable  Luther.  Magnis  componere 
parva,  I  have  followed  in  his  wake — 1  hope 
soon  to  add  passibus  cBquis.  Think  you,  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  could  have  pro- 
gressed with  the  same  rapidity,  had  its  most 
forward  champion  been  honey-monthed — 
had  his  lip  been  all  smiles,  and  his  langoa^ 
all  politeness— or  had  he  been  content,  m 
pointless  and  unimpassioned  periods,  to  di- 
rect attention  solely  to  the  doctrinal  errors  of 
Rome?  No — he  thundered,  he  denounced, 
he  heaped  invective  upon  invective,  and 
dealt  in  every  form  of  language  w^bich  could 
tell  best  against  his  enemies,  whether  in  ex- 
posure or  attack.  Too  wise  to  leave  them 
the  moral  influence  of  a  presumed  in- 
tegrity, which  they  were  far  from  meriting, 
he  courageously  tore  away  the  cloak  of  sanc- 
tity and  sincerity  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar,  they  had  been  too  long  invested. 
Had  he  done  otherwise,  he  might  have  ob- 
tained the  posthumous  praise  of  moderatiim, 
at  the  price  of  defeat  and  the  stake. 
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Gentlemen,  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  in  thus  sweepingly  arraigning  the 
present  system  of  medical  polity,  T  can  have 
the  remotest  wish  to  degrade  the  profession 
of  the  physician.  On  Ihe  contrary,  it  has 
been  my  endeavor  throughout  to  improve  his 
morale^  and  to  elevate  his  condition, — to  ren- 
der him  a  useful,  honorable,  and  honored 
person,— to  make  him  what  neither  the  mere 
lawyer,  nor  the  mere  churchman  can  possi- 
bly be—a  student  of  nature,  and  an  intellec- 
tual expounder  of  his  Maker's  works ;  one 
from  whose  ranks  kings  may  still,  as  they 
once  did,  choose  their  counsellors.  And 
bow  can  this  be  done  but  by  rescuing  the  art 
of  medicine  from  the  hands  of  the  miserable 
creatures  who  at  this  moment  principally 
usurp  its  practice  ?  Nor  do  I  for  an  instant 
wish  to  insinuate  that  among  the  individual 
members  of  the  profession,  triere  are  not  nu- 
merous exceptions  to  the  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  thesfi  creatures.  In  every  one 
of  its  graides  and  conditions, — apothecary, 
surgeon,  and  physician, — 1  have  had  the 

Eleasure  to  meet  practitioners  who  not  only 
eartily  join  me  in  deploring  the  present 
shameiul  state  of  practice,  but  who  aid  me 
with  their  best  efforts  to  expose  and  correct 
it  One  and  all  of  these  honorable  persons 
acknowledge  that  unless  some  great  and 
speedy  change  in  the  mode  of  educating  and 
remunerating  medical  men  be  introduced  by 
the  legislature.  Medicine  must  shortly  cease 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  liberal  pro- 
fession ;  for  as  things  now  stand,  the  only 
sure  path  to  lucrative  popularity  in  physic 
is  a  complete  sacrifice  of  conscience  and 
principle  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  How 
often  nave  1  been  told,  in  my  own  case,  that 
by  courting  the  apothecary,  and  offering  up 
incense  at  the  false  shrine  of  the  professors, 
I  might  easily  and  cheaply  obtain  the  bubble 
reputation,  to  be  blown  me  by  their  breath : 
while  by  exposing  the  intrigues  of  the 
schools,  and  the*  collusions  and  corruptions 
of  the  professional  world,  not  only  do  I 
stand  as  one  man  to  a  host,  but  I  lay  myself 
open  to  the  secret  stabs  of  a  thousand  unseen 
assassins.  To  tempters  of  that  sort  this  has 
been  my  answer ; — let  it  be  yours  also — 

Slave  1  I  have  put  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

That  hazard  now,  thank  lleaven  is  small 
-—for  the  daily  increasing  number  of  up- 
right and  honorable  practitioners  who  espouse 
my  views,  place  me  already  sufficiently  far 
above  the  reach  of  my  enemies,  to  enable  me 
to  despise  them  thoroughly ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment I  feel  as  secure  of  victory,  as  at  one 
ririod  of  my  life,  I  feared  defeat!  As  yet, 
have  only  assailed  the  System— carefully 


avoiding  individual  attack.  True,  I  have 
repelled  the  attacks  of  others,  somewhat 
strongly  too;  but  that  was  all  in  self-de- 
fence. If,  in  tearing  away  the  veil  of  in- 
iquity,  I  have  not  altogether  remained  un- 
scathed, I  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  to 
know,  that  my  enemies  have  done  every 
thing  but  laugh  at  the  blows  I  dealt  them. 
If  it  be  said  I  have  used  lan^age  too  strong 
for  the  occasbn/l  answer  m  the  words  of 
Burke :  "  WlSPi\  ignorance  and  corruption 
have  usurped  'the  Professor's  chair,  and 
placed  themselves  in  the  seats  of  science  and 
virtue,  it  is  high  time  to  speak  out.  We 
know  that  the  doctrines  of  folly  are  of  great 
use  to  the  professors  of  vice. — We  know 
that  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  corrupt  and 
degenerate  age,  and  one  of  the  means  of  in- 
suring its  further  corruption  and  degeneracy, 
to  give  lenient  epithets  to  corruptions  and 
crimes."  What  reformer  has  not  been  called 
a  "  violent  person !" — none  that  I  ever  heard 
of.  Now,  Gentlemen,  to  the  more  orthodox 
matter  of  this  lecture. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Brain  aa 
a  unity — yet  this  organ  is  divided  into  two 
hemispheres.  Like  the  features  of  the  face 
it  is  two-fold.  We  have  two  eyebrows,  two 
eyes,  two  nostrils,  two  ears,  and  in  the  early 
foetal  state,  the  mouth  and  chin  are  separated 
in  the  middle — you  have  the  marks  of  this 
original  separation  in  the  infant, — I  may  al- 
most say  in  the  adult :  Now  though  a  man 
may  lose  one  eye,  he  is  not  therefore  blind ; 
or,  though  he  lose  the  hearing  of  one  ear, 
he  is  not  necessarily  deaf.  It  is  just  possi- 
ble that  a  small  part  of  one  of  the  hemis- 
pheres of  the  firain  may  in  like  manner  be- 
come diseased,  and  the  subject  of  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  reason  very  fairly  to  the  last  But 
that  must  be  a  shallow  observer  indeed,  who 
from  such  a  possible  fact  should  draw  the 
fictitious  inference  that  even  one  hemisphere 
of  the  Brain  may  be  disorganized  through- 
out its  entire  substance,  without  the  intellec- 
tual powers  being  at  all  disturbed  !  If  you 
read  of  such  facts,  set  them  down  as  false 
facts.  The  Brain  then,  like  the  body,  in 
some  of  its  parts  is  double,  yet  like  the  body 
in  its  integrity,  the  Brain  is  a  unity,  and 
like  the  same  body  it  also  has  a  diversity  of 
parts.  That  the  scalpel  has  hitherto  failed 
to  trace  any  well-marked  divisions  betwixt 
the  various  cerebral  portions  to  which  phre- 
nologists have  ascribed  variety  of  function, 
is  no  argument  against  this  doctrine.  Do 
not  all  the  different  parts  of  the  frame  merge 
into  each  other— the  elbow  into  the  arm — 
the  arm  into  the  hand,  &c.  ?  What  is  more 
clearly  a  unity  than  the  Hand  ?-^  Yet  do  we 
not  frequently  find  from  the  weakness  <^i  ^^c^ 
or  mote  ot  \\ft  \qVdl\&  ot  \££a»\<^  'vsl  \Q5$^^^i&5| 
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on  the  part  of  iX»  possessor  to  do  «  particular  I  wishing  xor  this,  and  now  for  the  other,  mnd 
work,  mough  he  may  stili  accomp^.sh  m;iRy  rejecting  what  he  lie^xred  most,  the  moment 
others  by  ineans  oi  it — It  is  :he  same  :h:ii^  \  it  coxes  before  him.  Perhaps  he  has  thirst 
with  the  head.  Pardal  disease  of  the  Braii:  i  He  is  wearied  upon  the  least  exertion ;  has 
produces  partial  intellectual  injury,  ard  you!  little  ii.clIzatiGn  to  zei  up  in  the  momiitt;> 
see  the  effects  of  such  injur\'  in  these  ^^r- :  and  when  he  dees  get  up.  he  is  indolent,  and 
sons  who  reason  rightly  upon  every  subject ;  dawdles  his  tinr.e  away.  He  is  apathetic  in 
bnt  one, — monoajaniaos  as  thev  are  ca:.ed.  jxisd  as  he  is  indolent  In  bodv:  and  he  has 
Oh !  I  want  no  better  proof  of  diversity  o:  [  often  a  great  dlspc<siii^n  to  sleep,  especially 
parts  in  the  Brain  than  this.  Like  ever\' !  after  n:ea:s.  Oihers  again  will  just  be  quite 
other  organ,  the  Bruin  cfluan  commences  the  reverse  c:  all  :h.:s:  these  perpetually 
its  fcetal  existence  in  ih-  lowest  type  of  the '  harp  u j^on  s.?me  paricuiar  topic — A(^t 
same  organ  oi  those  an: 
bimin — fraluallv  assum: 


:::na:s  iLai  possess  a,-  thenisirlvcs  anc  evenr  h<:^y  else  about  tri£s, 
line  bv  additions  and  j  a::d  look  alwavs  a:  the  dark  side  of  life, 
superadditions.  the  form  o:  the  iniaxit  Bnain.  ]  .Some  ny  in  a  i^asislcn  :cr  nothing,  or  upon 
In  some  instances,  as  in  the  esse  of  other-  the  i-.ast  ccntxaiicti:^-.  acd  in  a  few  minutes 
organs  of  the  body,  one  or  icore  oi  the  su- '  after  the  gust  •: :  i\i>s.on  has  passed  away» 
pendditions  are  never  ptv.prrly  ieveioped. .  they  ianie::t  their  menra.  weakness.  Their 
The  result  vou  can  anJciicte.  Idiocv.  ac-  nights  are  e:±cr  s  ee:less  cr  broken  and  dis- 
ooidin?  to  ±e  decree  of  the  defect :  and  ve:  turbed  rv  unrleasar.t  dreanis  One  moment 
there  are  m^iLcai  twaddlers  who  s^iy  the  they  dream  of  robr«rs.  from  whom  they 
Brain  is  not  the  or^dn  cf  intellect  I  Th:s '  cacnot  escape :  cr  tney  ana  on  the  eve  of 
much  I  have  thougdt  It  r:£:ht  to  premi<^  b«- !  r^mb.ing  down  a  pnecipice :  dreaming  some- 
foze  entering  upon  ihe  subject  of  !  times  withLi  a  dream — asking  themselves, 

'  even  in  the  ver\*  act  of  dreazning,  whether 
DrsPiPSLi.  OR  IxDiGESTiox  ;  ^  they  dream  or  "nrt — aiid  they  will  satisfy 

:  ±emselves  by  a  pr>:es6  of  unreason,  that 
lor  to  ±e  state  of  ±e  Brain  and  nervous  -Jiey  are  acrjaily  a*.vake  and  walk  the  air. 
mtem  we  shall  have  to  ascribe  the  disease. '  Even  curing  ±e'diy  many  of  these  patxsnts 
tVhen  tieadng  of  Pulmonary  Consumpdon.  have  their  creams  or  reveries — ^pleasoiahle 
^_     r    _  ,  the  lererse ; — 

through  a  glass 

are  all  e^ur- 

loms  may  even 


symptom,  t!-a:  me^ica.  men  gr--p  tocetner  the;r  eve*— npcappearlni:  t- them  «reen,  and 
under  the  head  of  Ind:pesL:n ;  but  the  gra-  vice  ve.-Ku  Even  'iie  siap^s  and  diaien- 
Ti:v.  prc?2:inence.»?:loC\i.::vo:  0:e  superadd  sions  of    xdies  may  re  q-^ite  chanced  to 

ii  namber  have 
know  this 
John  Hun- 
body  was 

,     .     .  -  .  • — I  hare  met 

tve  appanir,:s.  tr.  t^e  .ower^-.d  more  sub- .  wi±  scn:e  ra^fnts  who  have  even  at  times 
duei  lonns  of  Fevc-r.  the  jvitient  very  oftexii  doubted  ±e:r  own  existence.  —  Li^ht  and 
has  no  particular  tendency  to  devvcn]\\5inon .  shade  have  w-ndertul  eaects  upon  most  in- 
m  any  crsan  o:  ljci..ty.  but  ::on:  every  vjLii*  of  this  classw  One  is  neriecdy  miser- 
funct^on  r«-g  nicre  o:  .es*  wr.-n^.  he  very  arle.  twc^: :  when  h*  is  in  5ie  sunshine— 
naroraLv  rcms  his  aner.tion  to  his  stomach  another  cannot  S?jir  the  .^ht  at  all.  Ring- 
or  bowels,  the  err:??  o:  which  ccme  more  inc  .n  ±e  e^.-^.  or  r^t.^!  Seafness,  is  a  com- 
paricular.y  under  -Jie  immediate  cocnirance  mon  corniaintof  ovsrertio  rersons.  Some 
cf  hsfee^ngs.  S.ch  a  jxitient  w'll  com-  oan  on:  y  *he.i:  d.s*^ncLv"iur.n^  the  noise  of 
p-iln  to  you  o:  rarulence  and  .widiiv.  o:  poss-ns'  cji:r.ai-s.  c:  in  the  hum  of  a  city, 
c:  tnit  disttessing  symr:.m  te.-med  -Craafr  o:  .f  filing:  wnters:  while  others  hear  so 
brasi  -  I:  you  ask  n.m  -'rou:  his  arivite.  acuafly.  thi:  thev  oomrlxn  of  the  sicking  of 
he  w...  rel  you  it  is  ••  so-sc."  or  ••  hVoarvs  the  ol.Vri      The'  sense  o:  touch  is  verv  of- 


».x.;- 


not^ing  arcut  eanr.*,  o:  it 
cellen:""— which  lie.  I  n 


n>3 
so  ace. 
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ly,  though  more  larely,  you  have  examples 
of  a  reverse  kind ;  tbe  patient  in  that  case 
will  say — "  Oh,  do  not  take  your  hand  away 
the  pressure  does  me  good — it  acts  like  mag- 
netism. 

All  kinds  of  aches  are  complained  of  by 
dyspeptic  patients — headache  perhaps  most 
frequently, —  headache,  for  which,  on  the 
hypothetical  assumption  of  fulness  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  the  leech,  lancet,  and  cupping- 
glass  are  so  frequently  in  requisition.      But 
to  what  end  ?    In  the  words  of  Abernethy, 
supposing  such  assumption  to  be  correct— 
**  l)oes  blood-letting  cure  diseases  in  which 
there  is  a  fulness  of  blood  in  the  hrad  ?     It 
must  be  granted,  that  in  many  instances,  it 
temporarily  alleviates  them,  but  in  others,  it 
fails  to  relieve,  and  even  aggravates  them." — 
What  are  those  headaches,  those  night  and 
day  dreams,  all  those  A-arious  signs  and  sen- 
sations, but  the  effects  of  a  great  instability 
of  Bi-ain,  now  brought  on  by  one  thing,  now 
by  another  ?     I  have  known  the  most  se- 
vere and  distressing  headaches  arise  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  I  have  known  them  origi- 
nate in  a  long  fast.      Surely  for  such  disea- 
ses, the  leech  and   the  lancet  are  not  ^e 
proper  remedies.     But,  Gentlemen,  there  are 
many  other  ways  by  which  the  brain  may 
be  weakened.      You  may  as  certainly  ex- 
haust it  by  prolonged  literary  or  other  men- 
tal labor,  as  by  starvation  or  loss  of  blood  ; 
for  there  are  times  to  think,  and  times  to 
cease  thinking :  and  if  the  brain  be  eternally 
harassed  by  an  over  anxiety  in  any  of  the 
pursuits  of  life;  if  it  be  always  at  work  on 
one  subject,  not  only  will  there  be  headache 
or  confusion  of  head,  but  the  constitution 
must  be  injured.    How  can  this  organ  pain- 
fully revolve  again  and  again  the  occurren- 
ces of  the  external  world,  and  give  the  prop- 
er attention  to  the  internal  economy,  over 
which  it  presides  ?      When  you  listen  to  an 
orator  or  a  preacher  whose  discourse  power- 
fully affects  you,  the  brain  becomes  so  en- 
gaged, that  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  attend 
to  the  breathing — and  you  are,    therefore, 
compelled   ev«r  and  anon  to  draw  a  long 
breath — you  must  take  a  deep  sigh,  to  make 
up  for  the  ordinary  succession  of  short  in- 
spirations and  expirations,  which  constitute 
the  natural  art  of  breathing.     Now,  Gentle- 
men, if  the  function  of  the  Jungs  be  so  easi- 
ly disturbed  in  this  way,  can  you  doubt  that 
the  heart,  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  parts, 
may  be  similarly  influenced?     What  are  the 
complaints  of  men  who  have  much  on  their 
minds,  of    bankers,  merchants,  and  great 
lawyers  ? — what  the  diseases  of  aged  per- 
sons— persons  whose  brains  become  weaker 
and  weaker  by  the  slow  but  certain  opera- 
<fion  of  time  ?    Do  not  these  patients  con- 1 


stantly  complain  of  their  stomachs  and  bow- 
els ?  Do  not  many  of  them  suffer  from  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart, — from  giddiness  and 
sensations  like  fainting,  with  a  fe^r  of  fall- 
ing? Now,  Gentlemen,  this  giddy  sensa- 
tion, this  disposition  to  fall,  is  most  common- 
ly felt  upon  suddenly  raising  the  head,  or  in 
rising  from  a  chair.  What  surer  sign  of 
cerebral  weakness?  Yet,  not  long  since, 
two  gentlemen  each  upwards  of  seventy, 
informed  me,  they  had  been  bled  and  leeched 
by  their  respective  apothecaries  for  this  dis- 
ease of  pure  cerebral  exhaustion.  Bless  my 
life,  you  may  bleed  or  purge  a  healthy  man 
into  this  state  any  day  ! 

In  these  diseases,  one  patient  will  tell  you 
he  is  troubled  by  a  feeling  of  sinking  and 
pain  of  stomach,  which  is  only  relieved  by 
eating.     Another  suffers  from  spasm,  and 
pain  of  the  heart  or  stomach,  with  acidity  oi^ 
flatulence,  the  moment  he  begins  to  eat ;  and 
in  either  of  these  cases  the  piain  may  some- 
times become  so  violent,  that  if  it  did  not 
soon  go  off,  the  patient  must  die.     Now, 
this  kind  of  spasm,  whether  affecting  the 
stomach  or  heart,  is  a  disease,  for  which  yoa 
are  expected  to  give  immediate  relief,  and 
nothing  will  do  so  more  readily  than  a  glass 
of  hot  virater — water  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  possibly  drink  it.    This  point  of  prac- 
tice we  owe  to  John  Hunter,  who  having 
frequently  suffered  from  spswm  of  the  stom- 
ach, tried  every  thing  he  could  think  of,  and 
among  others  hot  water.      The  ease  which 
this  gave  him,  led  him  to  extend  its  use  to 
his  dyspeptic  patients;  and  my  own  experi- 
ence of  its  virtues,  enables  me  to  bear  him 
out  in  the  encomiums  he  has  passed  upon 
it.      To    this  simple   means,  palpitations, 
spasms,  head-aches,  wind  and  acidity,  will 
all  sometimes  yield  as  to  a  charm.    Is  not 
this  another  instance  in  proof,  how  mere 
change  of  temperature  acts  on  the  body  un- 
der disease  ?  ^fow,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  very 
frequently  gives  the  same  immediate  relief 
in  every  one  of  these  affections,  we  at  once 
see  that  its  medicinal  power  must  depend 
upon  the  chantre  of  temperature  which  it 
electrically  produces.     Of  the  various  cor- 
dials to  which  you  may  have  recourse  for 
spasmodic  pain  of  the  heart  or   stomach, 
there  is  none  so  good  as  noyeau,  and  the 
virtue  of  this  "  strong  water"  depends  very 
much  upon  the  prussic  acid  it  contains,    (n 
all  the  lemedies  with  which  1  am  acquainted 
there  is  none  equal  to  this  acid,  in  convul- 
sions   and  spasms    of   every    kind.      But 
spasms  of  the  stomach  and  heart  are  not 
the  only  ones  of  which  dyspeptic  patients 
complain.    Some  are  troubled  with  a  sense 
of  tension  of  the  brain — others  with  a  tight- 
ness of  the  throat  or  chest,  and  some,  paxtic- 


Fattaeitt  of  ike  FaeuUy. 


For  ibis  be  «ure,  to-t:?b:  thou  shal!  have 

Cramps, 
Side-siitches,  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  np ! 


ulariy  females,  eaffsr  from  a  ipasmodlc  a&c-  secrelet!  before  yoizr  eves  by  the  ||;]andiilar 
tioD  of  the  g:iillet,  which  ir^es  them  a  feel-  apparatus  of  the' skin  :  Can  yoo  be  at  any 
inr  as  if  they  had  a  kail  there.  Others  a  e  cLmcuiiy  nsw,  to  concelre  how  flatus  is  a 
SDDJect  to  »tltch  or  pain  of  the  side,  pro-  secretiori  from  the  al'sieDtary  canal :  If  a 
dnced  by  cramp  of  the  muscles  of  the  ribs,  doubt  regain,  you  have  only  to  debiUtate  the 
How  correctly  Sbakef  peare  descnbed  the  na-  brain  oi  an  ah^ma:  by  bleeding  him  slowly, 
tore  of  these  pains,  \%her.  he  L'^ade  Proepero  andhi^  bovtel*  wi.:  become  full  of  flatus  even 
■ay  to  Caliban  in  the  Tenrjpest,  to  burstlr.sr.    Then  aeair.,  as  rec^ards  the  cure 

of  dyrpep-c  patieni*.  a  drop  or  two  of  prus- 
?ic  aiciti,  twice  or  thrice  a-day  for  a  week,  or 
a  short  course  or  treatment  by  quinine,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  aIte:natIons  and  combinations  of 
The  common  practice  in  these  cases  is  to  these  medicines,  will  often  do  away  for 
say,  "  draw  your  breath,"  and  if  you  cannot  months,  and  even  years,  with  every  symptom 
do  §0  for  tfie  pain,  •*  inflammation"  is  the  of  wind  and  acidity — while  cordials,  alkalis 
imajdnary  goblin  of  the  doctor,  and  blood-  and  mild  laxatives,  seldom  do  more  than 
ktUne  in  some  of  its  forms  the  too  ready  give  a  temporary  relief.  Oh  1  I  never  eaw 
remedy  ( : }  to  which  he  flies: — how  vainly  much  good  done  ly  that  placebo  mode  of 
for  the  patient — how  profitably  for  himself, :  practice — nor  is  thi»  at  ail  to  be  wondered 
trath  must  one  day  tell !  To  unall  doses  of  at.  if  you  reflect,  that  every  part  of  the  con- 
nitrate  of  silver,  prussic  acid,  or  quinine,  stitution  of  a  dyspeptic  patient  is  more  or 
such  pains  will  often  yield,  after  having  re-  less  disordered.  In  every  case  of  this  kind 
nsted  every  form  of  depletion,  with  all  the !  there  is  an  unnatural  temperatuie  of  body; 
usual  routine  of  blisters,  black  draught  and  some  patients  complaining  to  you  of  chills 
bine  pill  to  the  bargain.  '1  he  great  error  of .  or  heats,  or  alternations  of  both  in  the  back, 
Imth  patient  and  practitioner,  in  dyspeptic  stomach,  handstand  feet,  &c.  In  these  cases 
cases,  is  to  seize  upon  some  of  the  most !  the  skin,  partially  or  senerally,  is  either 
juominent  features  as  the  Cause  of  all  the  \  more  moist  than  in  health,  or  it  is  harsh  and 

dry — perspiring,  if  at  all,  with  difficulty.  In 
the  latter  case,  some  other  secretion  may  be 
morbidly  active.    The  urine  or  the  bik  may 


others.  In  one  instance  they  will  blame 
wind — in  another  acid.  But  as  it  happens, 
these,  instead  of  bein^;  causes,  are  omy  the  , 

common  and   the   coincident  efiects   of  a  |  be  in  excess ;  or  the  natural  fatty  or  wateiy 
neat  cerebral  weakness,  and  not  the  pro-  j  deposit  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  chest  and 

ion  of  abdomen,  may  he  in  superabundance.      The 


auct,  as  many  imagine,  of  fermentat 
tlw  food — they  are  morbid  secretions  from 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
And  of  Uiis  you  may  be  assureJ,  not  only 
by  the  mode  of  their  production,  but  by  the 
manner  of  their  cure,  when  that  happens  to 
be  accomplished.  Just  watch  a  dyspeptic 
patient  wrien  he  receives  a  sudden  or  unex- 
pected visit ;  his  "  heart  bum,"  as  he  calls 
nis  acidity,  comes  on  in  a  moment,  and  his 
bowels  commence  tumbling  and  tossing 
about,  and  will  often  guggle  so  audibly  as  to 
make  even  the  bystanders  feel  sorry  for  him 
— showing  you  clearly  that  this  acidity,  as 
well  as  the  gases  so  suddenly  extricated, 
aie  the  effects  of  a  weakened  nervous  sys- 
tem,— that  they  are,  in  a  word,  the  common 
efiectsof  wrong  secretion.  Now  the  term 
Secretion  is  so  constantly  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  with  the  notion  of  a 
Liquid,  that  some  of  you  may  not  all  at 
once  comprehend  how  gas  can  be  secreted ; 
but.  Gentlemen,  is  not  every  tissue  of  the 
body  the  result  of  secretion  ? — are  not  the 
hair  and  the  nails  as  certainly  secreted  2i8  the 
saliva  or  the  bile  ?  Only  place  your  naked 
arm  for  a  few  minutes  under  water,  and  you 
will  find  bubbles  of  air  constantly  forming 
upon  if-Hiuch  air  being  in  that  case  actually 


looker-on  may  even  have  a  false  impression 
of  the  patient's  case  and  condition  from  the 
increase  of  either  in  the  minute  cells  of  the 
Investing  membrane  of  all  the  cellukir  sub- 
stance. Should  such  a  patient  complain  of 
being  ill,  he  is  sure  to  be  laughed  at  for  his 
pains — for  nobody  has  any  sympathy  with 
nim — and  this  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
the  world,  where  **  appearances  are  deoeit- 
ful." 

The  dyspeptic  patient  is  either  torpid,  and 
with  dilftculty  roused  to  exertion,  whether 
corporeal  or  mental,  or  he  is  acted  upon  by 
every  thing  he  hears.  The  last  person  that 
speaks  to  him  is  the  man  for  him.  His 
spirits  are  depressed  by  the  merest  trifle,  and 
raised  again  by  a  straw  or  a  feather.  Then, 
as  regards  his  actions  or  his  promises,  yon 
can  scarcely  depend  upon  any  thine  he  tells 
you.  What  he  is  dying  to  do  to-oay,  he  is 
miserable  till  he  can  again  undo  to-morrow ; 
he  spends  his  life  betwixt  acting  and  regret- 
ting;— hesitating,  hoping  and  fearing  by 
turns — one  moment  all  confidence,  the  next 
all  suspicion.  Now,  is  not  this  one  of  the 
strongest  of  many  striking  proofs  how  much 
our  mental  workings  are  the  effects  of  our 
material  state — the  result  of  our  brain's  con* 
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dition,  and  its  atomic  relations  and  reyolu- 
tions?  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  we  observe  in  all  oui  corporeal  mo- 
tions. If  the  muscles  be  tremulous,  can  you 
wonder  that  the  mind  should  be  vacillating 
and  capricious  ? — or  when  these  are  cramped 
and  spasmodic,  why  should  you  be  aston- 
ished to  find  a  corresponding  wrong-headed- 
ness,  and  pertinacious  and  perverse  adhe- 
rence to  a  wrong  opinion  ? — meiis  sana  in 
eorpore  sano.  You  may  argue  for  hours  to 
no  purpose  whatever  with  some  patients ; — 
for  how  can  you  expect  the  wrons^  brains  of 
wrong  bodies  to  reason  rightly  ?  These  per- 
sons are  like  the  inebriated,  who  see  two 
candles  when  there  is  only  one — their  per- 
ceptions being  false,  so  also  must  be  their 
mode  of  reasoning.  The  plunge  bath,  or  a 
short  course  of  chrono-thermal  treatment 
will  make  them  alter  their  minds  sooner 
than  the  most  powerful  and  pursuasive  argu- 
ments of  a  Cicero  or  Demosthenes. 

Lady  Mary  Montage  held  the  notion 
that  the  whole  world  hate  more  or  less  to  be 
told  the  truth.  She  formed  her  opinion, 
doubtless,  from  observing  how  badly  the 
Public  had  for  the  most  part  treated  its  best 
benefactors.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
mankind  myself  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  ass  that  kicked  the  good-natured  man, 
when  trying  to  relieve  it  m)m  the  weight  of 
its  panniers !  Never  yet  did  I  attempt  to 
open  the  eyes  of  a  person  imposed  upon, 
but  he  was  sure  to  abuse  me.  The  poet 
was  therefore  right  when  he  said. 

The  pleasure  surely  is  as  great, 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat 

In  all  my  experience,  the  more  unscrupu- 
lous and  unprincipled  theimposter  has  been, 
the  more  certainly  he  appeared  to  fascinate 
his  dupes  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  hold 
out  an  impossibility  to  them,  and  they  were 
sure  to  dance  attendance  at  his  door  for 
months.  Taking  advantage  of  a  popular 
but  puerile  prejudice  against  Mineral  medi- 
cine, the  medical  charlatan  is  very  careful  to 
prefix  the  word  Vegetable  to  his  nostrum ; 
and  this,  he  tells  the  public,  is  safe  in  every 
form,  dose,  and  degiee — which  being  in 
utter  repugnance  to  every  thing  in  nature,  is 
greedily  swallowed  by  the  multitude  as  an 
undisputable  truth !  Can  weight,  measure, 
heat,  cold,  motion,  rest,  be  so  applied  to  the 
human  body  with  impunity?  Can  you 
without  injury  cover  yourselves  with  any 
weight  of  clothes,  or  swallow  any  measure 
of  food  ?  Or  can  you  retain  any  part  of 
the  body  in  perpetual  motion  or  repose  with- 
out that  part  suffering  7  No.  truly !  re- 
rds  the  same  dyspeptic,  who  ^iielieves 
such  and  such  a  medicine  is  safe  in 
every  form,  dose  and  degree !    When  treat- 


ing patients  of  this  class,  it  is  better  not  to 
tell  them  what  they  are  taking ;  but  should 
they  chance  to  find  out  that  you  have  been 
giving  them  arsenic,  prussic  acid,  or  nitrate 
of  silver,  you  will  be  sure  to  be  worried  to 
death  by  questions,  dictated  sometimes  by 
their  own  timidity,  and  sometimes  by  the 
kind  feeling  of  some  "damned  good  natured 
friend"  secretly  set  on  by  some  equally 
damned  good  natured  apothecary.  Now,  as 
these  patients  are  for  the  most  part  great 
sticklers  for  authority,  your  only  course  ia 
to  tell  the  truth — whicn  after  all,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  will  make  no  impression — 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  quack  and 
the  subordinate  practitioner  who  can  keep 
their  medicines  secret,  have  an  advantage 
over  the  honorable  physician — an  advantage 
so  great,  that  in  a  tew  years,  if  matters  ao 
not  take  a  turn,  I  doubt  if  one  such  will  be 
found  practising  medicine  at  all.  You  may 
say  then  what,  if  it  have  no  effect  with  pa- 
tients themselves,  will  at  least  appear  rear 
sonable  to  their  friends — that  the  medicines 
you  ordered  are  all  contained  in  the  pharma- 
copeisB  of  the  three  Colleges  of  Edinbuighy 
London  and  Dublin,  and  that  they  are  there- 
fore recognized  as  medicines  of  value  by  all 
physicians  who  have  a  character  to  make  or 
a  name  to  lose — that  the  dose  in  which  you 
^ve  them  is  perfectly  safe,  inasmuch  as,  if 
it  disagree  wim  their  particular  constitu- 
tions, it  will  only  cause  a  short  temporary 
inconvenience ;  and  to  sum  up  all,  you  may 
quote  Shakspeare,  who  Fa3rs,  and  says  truly 
"In  POISON  there  is  physic." 
And  again : 

*'0h  mickle  is  Uie  powsrful  srace  thftt  U^  ^ 
In  herb*,  plants,  stones  and  meir  trae  qnalititt^ 
Nor  noarht  so  vile  that  on  the  eaith  dothUyei 
Bat  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
For  aught  so  good  but  strained  from  that  fair  mm^ 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  en  abuse. 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  htinfi  misapplied, 
And  vice  sometime's  by  aetion  dignified, 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower, 
PoiBOM  hath  aesidence,  and  MfiOiGiMB  power!" 

So  that  Poison  and  Physic — whether  vege- 
table or  mineral,  are  either  Poison  or  PhY- 
sic  according  as  they  are  wrongly  or  rightly 
applied. 

But  to  return  to  Dyspepsia,  or  that  low 
Fever  so  termed  In  cases  of  this  kind,  my 
practice  is  to  combine  the  chioiio- thermal  re- 
medies with  what  you  may  call,  if  you  please 
symptomatic  medicines  For  example,  where 
flatulence  is  the  most  prominent  symptom.  I 
prescribe  quinine,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  ni- 
trate of  silver,  with  aniseed  or  caidemoms. 
In  acidity,  either  of  the  two  first  remedies 
will  often  answer  very  well  with  soda  or 
potash.  Where  the  liowels  are  slow  and 
torpid,  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  botii  are  very  sood 
m^cines  with  which  to  combine  any  ottihA. 
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chrono-thermal  medicines.  In  such  cases 
purgative  effervescinp;  draughtdi  arc  also  use- 
ful. Should  the  patient  complain  of  muscu- 
lar or  other  pains,  you  may  add  colchicum 
or  euiac,  and  so  proceed  in  a  similar  manner 
witn  other  symptomatic  remedies  for  other 
local  indications ;  keeping  in  mind,  however 
that  these  symptomatic  medicines  are  merely 
a  means  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  a  great  constitutional  totality  of 
derangement.  In  addition  to  these  mea- 
Bores  plasters  to  the  back  or  biomach  may 
be  very  beneficially  resorted  to  in  many  cases 
of  dyspepsia,  and  you  may  also  run  the 
changes  upon  various  kinds  of  baths.  The 
cold  plunge  and  the  shower  bath  arc  my  fa- 
vorites, though  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
feelings  of  the  patient,  after  he  comes  out  of 
it,  are  a  better  guide  to  you  in  your  choice 
and  continuance  of  any  bath  than  all  the 
theories  of  all  the  doctors  that  ever  wrote  or 
reasoned  upon  disease  and  its  tieatment. — 
**  How  do  you  think  me  now,  doctor .'"  is  a 
question  I  am  asked  every  day,  and  every 
day  I  give  the  same  answer :  "How  do  you 
feel  ?"  If  the  patient  is  better,  he  says  so ; 
if  worse,  he  wUl  be  sure  to  tell  me  he  is  not 
so  well :  and  according  to  his  answer  do  1 
change  or  continue  his  physic.  Now, 
whether  this  be  common  sense  or  not,  I 
leave  you  to  judge.  Heaven  only  knows  it 
is  not  science,  or  what  very  learned  people 
call  science ;  for  when  the  patient  says  he 
gets  worse  and  worse  every  day,  science  ge- 
nerally tells  him  to  continue  nis  medicine, 
for  that  he  has  not  taken  enough  of  it,  and 
that  he  will  be  worse  before  he  be  better, 
which  I  need  not  tell  you  is  a  lie,  or  more 
politely  to  speak,  a  piece  of  imposture. — 
Shoula  the  patient  die,  why,  then,  he  dies  a 
natural  death,  and  he  has  had  the  first  advice, 
for  not  only  did  Mr.  So-and-so,  the  fashion- 
able apothecary,  attend  him,  but  Dr.  Such-a- 
one,  the  great  physician,  was  also  called  in 
and  he  said  all  was  right,  and 'that  nothing 
better  could  be  done.  Had  the  doctor  said 
ail  was  wrong,  he  might  perhaps  hare  been 
nearer  the  mark — but,  in  that  case,  what 
apothecary  would  either  call  him  in  again 
himself,  or  let  him  in  again  when  requested, 
where  he  could  by  a  little  gentlemanly 
trickery  keep  him  out !  In  my  own  particu- 
lar case,  the  custom  of  the  apothecary  has 
been  secretiy  to  play  upon  the  fears  of  the 
I>atient  or  his  friend  against  "strong  medi- 

,  cine,"  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  smile  con- 
temptuously. "Oh  I  can  tell  you  something 
of  Dr.  Dickson,"  he  has  said  "  but  you 
must  not  give  up  me  as  the  author :  where- 
upon he  has  proceeded  to  lie  Dr.  Dickson's 
if/tf  away ;  and  when  he  had  thus,  to  his 

own  thinking,  sufficiently  poisoned  the  ear 


of  his  patient,  he  has  turned  round  in  this 
manner  to  him — "But  if  you  still  want  a 
seco'id  opinion,  why  do  you  not  call  in  Dr. 
This,  or  Sir  'fhintrumy  'Pother,  they  are 
leading  men, you  know!"  Now  that  only 
means,  that  the  physicians  in  question  are 
the  fashionable  puppets  whom  he  and  all 
people  like  him,  call  in  to  conceal  their  bad 
work — men,  who  would  as  soon  think  of 
differing  with  the  opinion  of  their  supposed 
subordinates  but  real  patrons,  as  of  quarrel- 
ling with  their  breakfast,  because  it  was 
purchased  with  the  shilling  of  a  dead  man's 
guinea ! 

What  a  just  observation  was  that  of  the 
author  of  Lacon.  "The  rich  patient  cures 
the  poor  physician  much  more  often  than 
the  poor  physician  the  rich  patient :  and  it 
is  rather  paiadoxical,  that  the  rapid  recovery 
of  the  one  usually  depends  upon  the  procras- 
tinated disorder  of  the  other.  Some  persons 
will  tell  you  with  an  air  of  the  miraculous, 
that  Ihey  recovered  although  they  were  given 
over,  when  they  might  with  mort  reason 
have  said,  they  recovered  because  they  were 
given  over."  But  in  very  truth  "the  great 
success  of  quacks  in  England  has  been  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  real  quackery  of  the 
regular  physicians."  What  does  that  mean  ? 
Just  this,  that  the  morality  of  many  legali- 
zed practitioners  even  of  the  highest  grade, 
is  not  one  remove  above  that  of  the  Mori- 
sons  and  St.  John  Longs,  whose  dishonest 
practices  they  are  so  constantly  decrying! 
Now,  this  you  will  say.,  is  a  startling  state- 
ment, and  much  will  doubtless  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  person  making  it, 
whether  you  treat  it  with  a  laugh  of  contempt 
or  listen  to  it  with  something  Uke  respectful 
attention.  Gentlemen,  the  man  who  delibe- 
rately put  that  on  paper,  (and  I  quote  him 
to  the  letter)  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations !  If  such,  then,  was  the  certain 
ard  settled  conviction  of  that  very  keen- 
sighted  observer  of  mankind,  will  any  as- 
sertion, any  asseveration  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals interested  in  declaring  the  contrary, 
weigh  with  you  one  straw  against  the  evi- 
dence of  your  own  senses,  when  you  choose 
to  examine  this  matter  fairly  and  fully  for 
yourselves  ?  So  far  as  my  ow^n  experience 
goes — that  is,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
profession  in  London  and  the  English  coun- 
try towns,  eminence  in  medicine  is  less  a 
test  of  talent  and  integrity  than  a  just  rea- 
son of  suspecting  the  person  who  has  at- 
tained to  it,  of  a  complete  contempt  for  both ! 
I  say  suspecting,  for  I  have  met  with  excep- 
lions,  htk  not  many,  to  the  rule.  Could  yon 
only  see  as  I  have  seen,  the  farce  of  a  med- 
ical consultation,  [  think  you  would  agree 
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with  me,  that  the  impersonation  of  Physic, 
like  the  picture  of  Garrick,  might  be  best 
painted  with  comedy  on  one  side  and  tra- 
gedy on  the  other.  In  saying  this  much, 
not  only  have  I  acted  against  everything 
like  medical  etiquette — but  I  shall  be  sure  to 
be  roundly  abused  by  the  medical  profession 
for  it.  The  truth,  liowever,  I  maintain  it  to 
be — but  not  the  whole  truth ;  for  the  world 
must  have  its  eyes  a  little  more  open  before 
it  can  believe  all  I  happen  to  know  upon 
the  subject  By  and  bye  I  shall  tell  the 
English  people  something  will  make  their 
ears  tingle ! 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  Disease. 
You  now  see  that  in  all  the  cases  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  the  constitution  is 
for  the  most  part  primarily  at  fault,  and  that 
the  names  of  disorders  depend  very  much 
upon  the  greater  or  less  prominence  of  some 
particular  symptoms — which  symptoms,  or 
their  shades,  may  be  readily  detected  iii  all 
diseases.  With  every  case  of  Dyspepsia, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  more  or  less  men- 
tal caprice,  with  hasty  or  erroneous  notions 
upon  one  or  more  points,  will  be  found 
to  be  associated.  When  such  depression 
airounts  to  despondency,  medical  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  sex  of  the  patient,  change  the 
word  DYSPEPSIA  into 

Hypochondria,  or  Hysteria  : 
and  some  professors  are  very  particular  in 
their  directions  how  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other!  Gentlemen,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Hysteria  ?  It  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  word  {Hystera)  the  wamb;  and  it 
was  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
particular  symptom  we  are  now  considering, 
from  a  hypothetical  idea  that  in  such  cases 
the  womb  was  the  principal  orsan  at  fault. 
From  the  same  language  we  also  derive  Hypo- 
chondria, a  compound  word  formed  of  (Hypo) 
under,  and  (Chondros)  cartilage,  from  the 
nupposed  seat  of  the  disease,  being  the  liver 
or  stomach ;  for  both  of  these  organs,  as 
you  know,  are  situated  under  the  cartilagi- 
nou«i  portions  of  the  lower  ribs.  So  that 
when  a  female  suffers  from  low  spirits  and 
despondency,  with  occasional  involuntary 
fits  of  laughing,  crying  sobbing,  or  shrieking, 
you  must  call  her  state  hysteria ;  and  when 
a  male  is  similarly  affected,  you  must  say 
he  has  hypochondria.  Now  it  so  happens, 
that  medical  men  sometimes  pronounce  even 
their  male  patients  to  be  hysterical!  And 
this  brings  me  in  mind  of  an  honest  Quaker 
of  the  profession,  who  being  very  ill,  had 
three  doctors  to  attend  him — Mr.  Abeniethy, 
Dr  Blundeli,  and  a  physician  whose  name  I 
now  foivet.  Each  of  tnese  had  his  own  no- 
tion of  the  disease ;  Mr.  Abernethy  of  course 
said,  it  was  ail  owing  to  the  state  of  the 


"digestive   organs."      Dr. ,  being  a 

stetnoscope  man,  maintained  that  the  "heart" 
was  affected,  and  Dr.  Blundeli,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  man  midwife,  declared  that  their 
patient  was  only  "hysterical."  Now  the 
patient,  though  a  Quaker,  was  a  humourist ; 
so  he  ordered  in  his  will,  that  when  his  body 
should  be  opened  after  his  death,  his  diges- 
tive organs  should  be  presented  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, his  heart  to  Di. ,  and  to  Dr. 

Blundeli  his  womb,  if  he  could  find  one ! 
Gentlemen,  that  the  brain  is  the  principal  or- 
gan implicated  in  all  disorders,  which  come 
within  the  physician's  province,  more  espe- 
cially ifi  such  as  are  termed  hysteria  or  hy- 
pochondria, the  smallest  reflection  will  con- 
vince you.  Suppose  a  person  of  either  sex 
had  been  accidently  deoilitated  by  loss  of 
blood — a  person  who  previously  was  strong 
in  nerve  as  in  muscular  fibre ;  suppose  a  let- 
ter comes  with  a  piece  of  bad  news — the 
patient  in  that  case  bursts  into  tears,  laughs 
and  cries  time  about,  and  then  sinks  into  a 
state  of  dismal  and  gloomy  despondency. — 
And  all  this,  forsooth,  you  must  put  down 
to  the  state  of  the  womb  or  digestive  appa- 
ratus, according  to  the  sex  of  the  patient, 
instead  of  placing  it  to  the  account  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,without  which  the  ill-timed 
letter,  the  cause  of  all,  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  have  affected  the  mind  in  the 
least!  Another  class  of  practitioners, 
scarcely  less  unreasonable  than  those  to 
whom  we  have  just  alluded,  will  have  it, 
that  patients  coming  under  the  head  of  hys- 
teria and  hypochondria,  are  not  ill  at  all.— 
"Oh  !  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  this 
man :"  they  will  say,  "he  is  only  hipped !" 
and  if  the  female,  "she  is  only  hysterical." 
Dr  Radcliffe,  when  he  refused  to  come  to 
Queen  Anne,  declared  he  would  not  stir  a 
foot  "for  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
her  but  the  Vapours !"  Such  was  the  term 
by  which  the  doctors  of  that  day  character- 
ized the  shifting  shades  of  symptom  now 
called  Hysteria.  Gentlemen,  do  I  require 
to  tell  you  that  no  man  or  woman  sufifera 
Irom  melancholy,  or  indulges  in  whims  and 
fantasies,  without  being  positively  ill.  Who- 
ever labors  under  mental  delusion  or  despon- 
dency, has  alternate  chills  and  heats ;  and 
remissions  and  exacerbations  of  all  the  more 
prominent  symptoms  characterize  the  disor- 
der in  every  form.  The  late  Lord  Dudley, 
in  a  letter  to  the  'Bishop  of  Landaff,  relates 
his  own  case,  and  it  is  so  like  what  you 
will  daily  meet  in  practice,  that  I  shall  give 
it  to  you  in  his  own  words : — "It  is  in  vain,** 
he  says,  "that  my  reason  tells  me  that  the 
view  I  take  of  any  unpleasant  circumstances 
in  my  situation  is  exaggerated.  Anxiety, 
regret  for  the  past,  apprehensive  ux\fi»».'&w^Mk 
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MB  to  my  future  life,  have  seized  upon  me  bb 
their  prey.  I  dread  solitude ;  for  society  I 
am  unfit ;  and  every  error  of  which  I  have 
been  guilty  in  life  stands  constantly  before 
mv  eyes.  I  am  ashamed  of  what  I  feel 
when  I  recollect  how  much  prosperity  I  still 
enjoy,  but  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly 
tnuisplanted  into  some  horrible  region  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reason  or  of  comfort ; 
now  and  then  L  enjoy  a  few  hours  respite, 
(the  remission  ?)  but  this  is  my  general  con- 
dition. It  is  a  dismal  contrast :  for  you  will 
remember  that  I  was  naturally  gay  and 
cheerful.**  Now,  although  Lord  Dudley  re- 
covered perfectly  from  this  particular  attack, 
his  disease,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  re- 
turned ;  but  this  lime  he  was  less  fortunate, 
for  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  gradually 
deepened  in  their  hue,  until  they  amounted 
to  the  most  complete 

Insanity, — 

a  proof  to  you  that  the  hypochondriac  whim, 
anil  the  hysteiic  fancy,  diner  from  hallucina- 
tion and  mania,  in  shade  merely,  and  the 
chills  and  heats  which  precede  or  accompany 
them,  from  the  cold  and  hot  stages  of  the 
most  intense  fever,  in  nothing  but  degree. 
Has  not  the  maniac,  in  every  torm  of  his  de- 
luBion,  lucid  intervals — remissions?  Your 
fichoolmen,  your  "  pathologists,"  your  pro- 
found medical  reasoners,  speak  of  madness 
and  other  diseases,  as  if  they  were  the  effects 
of  some  fixed  cerebral  malformation,  instead 
of  being  the  consequences  of  external  influ- 
ences acting  on  an  atomic  instability  of  brain. 
They  tell  you  they  are  curable  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Cause; — they  look  in  the 
dead  body,  for  the  causes  of  an  intermittent 
living  action,  for  the  origin  of  hypochondria 
and  mania,--diseases  which  they  have  even 
themselves,  perhaps,  traced  to  hard  study  or 
a  passion  !  External  agencies,  then,  were 
the  real  causes,  not  the  structural  deviations 
detected  within  after  death  by  the  scalpel. 
Students  of  medicine !  young  men  honorably 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  for  the 
lake  of  your  profession  and  your  future  pa- 
tients, learn  to  think  for  yourselves.  Pause, 
examine,  weigh,  before  you  give  a  slavish 
assent  to  the  dicta  of  your  teacners.  When 
these  tell  you  that  madness  with  a  lucid  in- 
terval is  an  inflammatory  essence,  or  that  it 
depends  upon  some  cerebral  malformation  or 
tamour,  ask  them  how  they  reconcile  days 
or  even  hours  of  sanity  and  sense  with  a  ce- 
rebral structure  thus  partially,  but  perma- 
nently malformed  or  disorganized!  That 
medical  men,  mystified  from  boyhood  by 
their  teachers,  should  fall  into  such  errors, 
IB  not  BO  astonishing  as  that  the  leaders  in 
ow  periodical  Jiteraturc  should  be  equally 


unfortunate.  What,  for  example,  can  be 
more  egregiously  absurd  than  an  observaticm 
the  reviewer  of  Lord  Dudley's  letters  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  has  allowed  to  escape  from 
his  pen !  "  The  gifts  of  fortune  and  intel- 
lect," says  this  writer,  **  were  counterbalan- 
ced by  an  organic  matform-dlion  of  the  brain.** 
How  can  intellectual  power  even  for  one 
moment  be  compatible  with  a  defective  cere- 
bral organization  ?  How  can  the  cause  of 
an  intermittent  disease  be  a  corporeal  entity, 
or  something  permanently  fixed?  Let  no 
sounding  words,  no  senseless  sophistry, 
cheat  you  of  a  leply  to  this  question.  The 
maniac  who  has  lucid  intervals  is  curable  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances — the  hypo- 
chondriac who  at  any  time  of  the  night  or 
day  enjoys  the  very  briefest  immunity  from 
his  miserable  feelings,  may  be  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  from  well-devised 
remedial  means.  The  modern  medical  treat- 
ment of  both  beine  essentially  aggravant,can 
you  wonder  that  these  diseases  should  so  of- 
ten remain  unrelieved,  or  that  a  sceptic  smile 
should  be  the  reward  of  the  individual  who 
tells  you  that  in  his  hands  at  least  they  have 
ceased  to  be  the  opprobria  of  meoicine! 
What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  of  insanity  ?  Let  the  phy- 
sicians who  attended  Lord  Dudley  in  his 
last  illness  answer  that  question,  for  they 
spared  neither  lancet  nor  leech  in  his  case. 
In  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  delirium,  which 
is  only  another  word  for  mania,  was  actually 
produced  by  the  lancet.  But  the  better  to 
open  your  eyes  to  the  efiect  of  such  cruel 
treatment  in  this  disease,  I  will  read  a  short 
extract  from  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr. 
Hume,  the  same  stall- surgeon  whose  success- 
ful practice  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
detail  to  you.  *»  1  lately,"  he  thus  writes, 
"  paid  a  visit  with  our  Depot  Pay-master  to 
the  Armagh  lunatic  asylum.  Being  the  re- 
ceptacle for  the  insane  poor  of  four  comities, 
namely,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  Cavan  and 
Armagh,  it  generally  contains  about  150  in- 
mates. Having  visited  the  different  apart- 
ments, I  enquired  •f  the  manager,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, the  treatment  pursued.  His  answer 
was :  *  Although  1  am  not  a  professional 
man,  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  for  the  last  five  and  twen- 
ty years,  and  the  result  of  my  observatioii  is, 
that  the  usual  practice  of  bleeding,  leeching, 
cupping,  &c.,  only  aggravates  the  condition 
of  the  patients.  Of  those  who  were  blkd 
on  admission  I  never  saw  one  recover.* 
Now  this  is  a  curious  fact  elicited  from  a 
plain  practical  man  of  great  experience,  who. 
Dad  he  known  I  belonged  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, might  not  perhans  have  been  so  cao- 
did  in  his  remarks.**    Dr.  Conoliy,  in  his 
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Report  of  the  Han  well  Lunatic  Asylum,  19 
obliged  to  admit  that  ^reat  numbers  die 
shortly  after  their  admission  into  that  estab- 
lishment. The  large  abstraction  of  blood 
which  he  so  lauds  in  his  work  on  Insanity, 
will  easily  account  for  the  unsuccessful  ter- 
mination of  his  cases. 

Weil  then.  Gentlemen,  Hysteria,  Hypo- 
chondria, Mania,  are  merely  modifications, 
or  deyeiopments  of  chronic  or  habitual  low 
Fever.  And  since  I  commenced  to  treat 
them  as  such,  I  have  had  a  practical  success 
and  a  mental  satisfaction,  that  contrast  some- 
what strongly  with  the  poor  opinion  I  enter- 
tained of  the  resources  of  our  art,  and  the 
vexation  I  exjperienced  when  first  entering 
upon  my  professional  career.  This  much 
you  should  know,  however,  that  in  all  such 
disorders  you  will  be  obliged  to  change  your 
remedies  frequently — for  in  chronic  disease 
what  will  often  succeed  to  admiration  one 
day,  may  as  often  have  an  opposite  effect 
the  next ;  and  this  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  what  you  find  in  every  thing  in  life. 
The  toy  that  will  stop  the  cry  of  the  weep- 
ing child  to-day,  may  make  it  cry  more  loud- 
ly to-moriow.  You  must,  in  that  case, 
change  its  rattle  for  some  other  gew-gaw ; 
and  so  it  is  in  the  diseases  we  have  been 
now  considering — diseases  where  the  tem- 
perament of  the  body,  like  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  is  constantly  varying.  The  great  se- 
cret of  managing  chronic  diseases  properly 
then,  consists  in  the  frequent  change  and 
right  adjustment  of  the  chrono-thermal  and 
other  remedies,  to  particular  cases; — and 
this  also  explains  the  good  effect  of  Travel- 
ling upon  many  of  these  patients,  for  to  the 
constantly  shifting  scenes  and  to  the  frequent 
repetition  of  novel  cerebral  excitement  pro- 
duced by  these  scenes,  we  must  ascribe  the 
chief  advantages  of  such  a  course ;  clearly 
proving  that  the  Brain  in  this  instance,  as  in 
every  other,  is  the  true  key  to  all  good  me- 
dical treatment.  Whatever  then,  be  the 
name  by  which  you  choose  to  designate  your 
patient's  complaint,  you  will  be  sure  to  meet 
with  nothing  but  disappointment,  if  you  pin 
your  faith  exclusively  to  any  one  medicine. 
To-day  a  mild  emetic  will  give  relief— tem- 
porary only  if  ^ou  do  not  follow  it  up  to- 
morrow, with  iron,  opium,  musk,  ouinine, 
or  the  bath.  One  week  arsenic  will  be  a  di- 
vine remedy;  the  next,  having  lost  its  power, 
you  may  dismiss  it  for  prussic  acid,  valerian, 
creosote,  strychnine,  or  silver.  In  regard  to 
silver,  the  nitrate  is  the  preparation  which  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  an  admirable 
medicine  it  is,  when  properly  managed. 
Boerhaave,  the  greatest  physician  that  ever 
liTed,  speaks  in  raptures  of  its  remedial  pow- 
ers in  •«  nervous  complaints.'*    Cullen,  Pit 


cairn,  every  medical  man  but  the  most  ill- 
educated  apothecary  or  the  equally  ill-educa- 
ted puppet  who  enjoys,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
breath,  the  reputation  of  being  par  excellence 
a  physician,  will  readily  bear  testimony  to 
its  safety  and  value  as  a  medicine.  Like 
every  good  thing,  however,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  has  been  abueed  in  practice,  and  in 
some  half -dozen  instances  it  has  been  pushed 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  ^ive  the  patient  a 
permanent  blueness  of  skin  for  life  ;  but. 
Gentlemen,  in  these  cases,  the  practitioners 
who  employed  it  committed  the  double  error 
of  givins  it  too  long  and  in  too  great  quanti- 
ties, and  that  people  should  entertain  a  pre- 
judice against  it  on  that  score,  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable as  that  a  man  should  be  afraid  to 
warm  himself  when  cold,  because  his  next- 
door  neighbor  had  burnt  his  fingers.  For 
myself,  I  can  truly  say,  that  though  I  have 
prescribed  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  some  thou- 
sand cases,  I  never  had  the  misfortune  to 
^ve  the  slightest  tinge  to  the  skin  of  a  single 
individual.  But  should  objections  to  the  use 
of  this  medicine  still  continue  to  be  urged» 
after  a  proper  explanation  on  your  part,  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  some  ignorant  or  in- 
terested rival  has  been  secretly  playinz  upon 
the  timidity  of  your  patient  or  his  mends. 
In  that  case  you  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  the 
patient ;  for  if  you  have  no  remedy  for  raa- 
cality,  he  may  have  no  relief  for  his  su£kr- 
ing.  So  much  then  for  one  of  many  annoy- 
ances every  practitioner  must  experience 
when  his  patient  happens  to  be 


"  the  tool 


That  KNAVBs  do  work  with,  called  a  fool." 

But,  Gentlemen,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
medicine  is  the  only  profession  where  able 
and  honorable  men  experience  such  annoy- 
ances. Doctors  of  divinity,  and  doctors  of 
law,  are  equally  obnoxious  to  intrigue  and 
prejudice, — aye,  and  State  doctors  too,  as 
Dr.  Peel  and  Dr.  Melbourne,  could  tell  you 
if  you  would  ask  them.  To  return.  The 
shilling  shades  of  mental  distress,  and  the 
various  vagaries  and  wrong  thoughts—  to  say 
nothing  of  wrong  actions — of  persons  whose 
diseases  come  under  the  head  we  have  just 
been  considering,  are  so  many  and  so  multi- 
farious, that  to  attempt  to  describe  them  all 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  labor — 
inasmuch  as  however  greatly  they  may  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  each  other  in  shape  and 
hue,  they  all  depend  upon  a  similar  totality 
of  corporeal  infirmity,  and  yield,  when  they 
yield  at  all,  to  one  and  the  same  system  of 
corporeal  treatment.  A  few  instances  in 
pioof ,  may  suffice  to  show  you  this : — 

Case  1. — A  married  lady  consulted  me  un- 
I  der  the  following  circumstances : — Every  ae- 
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cond  day,  about  the  same  hour,  she  had  an 
unconquerable  wish  to  kill  her  children,  and 
vrhen  she  happened  to  look  at  a  knife,  her 
terror,  lest  she  should  do  so,  was  extreme. 
Now,  as  every  function  of  this  lady*s  frame 
was  more  or  less  wrong,  1  prescribed  for  her 
quinine  with  sulphuric  acid.  From  that  day 
she  had  no  return  of  the  homicidal  feeling. 

Case  2. — A  gentleman,  every  second  day, 
took  a  fit  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his 
wife,  without  the  slightest  cause  whatever, 
as  he  confessed  to  me,  on  the  day  of  remis- 
sion, when  he  called  to  consult  me ;  and 
however  absurd  and  unreasonable  the  idea 
which  haunted  him,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  drive  it  from  his  mind.  Prussic  acid  and 
the  plunge  bath  cured  him  completely. 

Ca.«»e  3. — Another  gentleman,  after  a  hard 
content  at  the  university  for  prize  honours, 
suddenly  became  moody  and  sullen  ;  lost  his 
flesh  and  appetite,  and  fancied  him 5^ If  Judas 
Iscariot.  Such  was  his  belief  one  day — to 
be  laughed  at  even  by  himself  the  next !  I 
saw  him  six  times,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
was  perfectly  cured  by  chrono-thermal  treat- 
ment. Two  years  afterwards  his  sister  con- 
sulted me  for  "  nervousness,"  when  I  learnt 
that  her  brother  had  not  had  the  slightest 
symptom  of  return. 

whoever,  in  his  progress  through  life, 
takes  the  trouble  to  study  individual  charac- 
ter, must  be  struck  by  the  perversities,  in- 
consistencies, and  other  bizarreries  of  the 
human  mind.  Many  people,  for  example, 
commit  follies,  faults,  and  crimes  even  in- 
voluntarily and  without  any  apparent  object. 
Some  of  you  may  .possibly  remember  the 
case  of  Moscati,  a  person  singularly  gifted 
with  talent,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  had 
such  an  invincible  disposition  to  lie,  that  no- 
body would  believe  him,  even  when  by  ac- 
cident he  spoke  the  truth.  A  lady,  who  was 
once  a  patient  of  mine,  told  me  that  every 
time  she  became  pregnant  she  caught  herself 
frequently  telling  lies,  for  no  end  or  purpose 
whatever.  I  knew  a  gentleman,  with  nio^h 
feelings  of  honor,  who  was  occasionally  in 
the  habit,  when  un.ier  the  influence  of  w^ine, 
of  pocketing  the  silver  forks  and  spoons 
within  his  reach ;  you  can  easily  imagine 
his  distress  of  mind  the  next  day,  when  he 
packed  up  the  articles  to  return  them  to  their 
owners.  From  these  cases  you  now  see 
how  much  the  morale  of  every  one  must  de- 
pend upon  his  physique ;  for  if  I  know  any 
thing  in  the  world,  I  know  that  attention  to 
corporeal  temperature  will  be  found  of  more 
avail  in  mending  the  morals  of  some  indivi- 
duals than  a  well-written  homily. 

How  many  pretty  things  have  been  said 
for  and  against  the  morali'y  of  Suicide !  I 
wish  it  were  always  in  a  person's  power  to 


abstain  from  it  But  that  the  disposition  to 
commit  it  may,  like  many  other  bad  disposi- 
tions, be  cured  by  medicine,  I  could  give  you 
a  great  many  proofs.  However,  as  our  time 
will  not  now  permit  me  to  enter  into  these 
subjects  so  fully  as  I  could  wish,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  reading  to  you  part  of  a 
letter  I  some  time  ago  received  from  Dr.  Scl- 
w}'n,  formerly  of  Ledbury,  now  of  Chelten- 
ham. Speaking  of  Mr.  Samuel  Averill,  of 
the  Plough  Inn,  Dynock,  Gloucestershire, 
Dr.  SeUvyn  says :    "  Before  he  came  to  me, 

he  had  consulted  Mr. ,  of  Ledbury, 

and  other  medical  men,  to  no  good  purpose, 
as  you  can  easily  understand  when  I  telf  you 
they  principally  went  over  the  old  routine  of 
cupping,  purging,  &c.  Mr  Averill's  symp- 
toms were  depression  of  spirits  to  crying — 
thoughts  of  suicide,  fears  ol  becoming  a  lu- 
natic, sleepless  nights,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  greatest  possible  state  of  mental 
wretchedness.  He  passed  immense  quanti- 
ties of  urine,  as  pale  and  pellucid  as  the  wa- 
ter from  the  pump.  Finding  no  particular 
organ  in  a  worse  state  than  another,  1 
thought  this  a  good  case  for  your  doctrines; 
and  accordingly  I  rang  the  changes  on  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  strjxhnine,  musk,  piusaic 
acid,  creosote,  iron*,  quinine,  and  opium- 
varying  and  combining  these  according  to 
circumstances  with  valerian,  hartshorn,  blue 
pill,  &c.  In  a  fortnight  you  would  have 
been  astonished  at  the  improvement  effected 
upon  him.  In  about  six  weeks  more  he  had 
no  complaint,  and  he  was  with  me  about  a 
month  ago,  when  I  considered  his  cure  com- 
plete. 1  have  treated  a  great  many  cases  of 
Dyspepsia  successfully,  by  attending  to  the 
intermittent  principle,  and  1  had  lately  a  case 
of  Tic  Douloureux,  which,  after  having 
been  under  the  successive  treatment  of  seve- 
ral eminent  practitioners  with  no  perceptible" 
improvement,  yielded  to  the  chrono-thermal 

remedies.    The  subject  of  it.  Miss  T , 

Nvas  formerly  a  patient  of  your  own  for 
some  other  complaint.  I  still  hold  that,  in 
chronic  diseases,  by  keeping  your  principles 
in  view,  we  have  a  great  help  in  many  of 
these  anomalous  cases,  which  1  would  defy 
a  nosologist  or  pathologist  to  name  or  clas- 
sify ;  and  as  I  am  still  consulted  in  such  ca- 
ses, I  do  not,  I  assure  you,  lose  sight  of 
them.  Often,  indeed,  when  I  should,  under 
the  scholastic  system,  have  been  completely 
puzzled  what  to  do,  I  now  proceed  at  once 
to  act  upon  the  intermittent  principle,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
success.     Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

CONOREVE  SeLWYN." 

Gentlemen,  that  the  numerous  diseases 
which  medical  men  group  toother  under  the 
head  of  Dyspepsia,  H}'stena,  and  Hypo- 
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chondria,  are  caused  by  circumstances  from 
without,  acting  upon  an  atomic  instability  of 
brain  within,  mi^ht  be  proved  by  an  affinity 
of  facts.  But  this  instability  m^  be  produ- 
ced or  rather  put  in  action  by  different  influ- 
ences in  different  individuals — one  patient 
being  only  susceptible  to  one  agent,  while 
anomer  may  be  acted  upon  literally  by  every 
wind  that  blows. 

General  CHara,  when  he  commanded  the 
troops  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  so  sensi- 
ble of  the  Levant  wind,  that  before  he  rose 
in  the  morning,  he  knew  if  it  had  set  in,  by 
the  effect  it  had  on  his  temper ;  and  during 
its  continuance  he  suffered  from  a  morose- 
ness  and  irritability  no  effort  on  his  part 
could  conquer ;  by  his  own  desire  his  ser- 
vants kept  out  of  his  way  on  these  occasions. 
The  different  effects  of  the  winds  on  the  hu- 
man system,  Shakespeare  well  knew  when 
he  made  Hamlet  say, 

-"  I  am  only  mad  norik^  northrvjest, 


When  the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw." 

And  in  confirmation  of  Shakespeare's  truth- 
fuhiess  to  nature  in  this  as  in  most  of  his 
other  observations,  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  in 
his  publication  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  tells  us 
that  **  not.  many  years  back,  a  man  named 
Garcia  was  executed  for  murder.  He  was  a 
person  of  some  education,  esteemed  by  those 
who  knew  him,  and,  in  general,  rather  re- 
markable than  otherwise  for  the  civility  and 
amenity  of  his  manners.  His  countenance 
was  open  and  handsome,  and  his  disposition 
frank  and  generous;  but  when  the  north 
wind  set  in,  he  appeared  to  lose  all  com- 
mand of  himself,  and  such  was  his  extreme 
irritability,  that  during  its  continuance,  he 
could  hardly  roeak  to  any  one  in  the  street 
without  quarreJline.  In  a  conversation  with 
my  informant,  a  lew  hours  before  his  exe- 
cution, he  admitted  that  it  was  the  third  mur- 
der he  had  been  guilty  of,  besides  having 
been  engaged  in  more  than  twenty  fights  with 
knives,  in  which  he  had  both  given  and  re- 
ceived many  serious  wounds,  but  he  observ- 
ed that  it  was  the  north  wind,  not  h£  that 
shed  all  this  blood.  When  he  rose  from  his 
bed  in  the  morning,  he  said,  he  was  at  once 
aware  of  its  accursed  influence  upon  him : — 
a  dull  headache  first,  and  then  a  feeling  of 
impatience  at  every  thing  about  him,  would 
cause  him  1o  take  umbrage,  even  at  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family,  on  the  most  trivial 
occurrence.  If  he  went  abroad,  his  head- 
ache generally  became  worse,  a  heavy  weight 
seemed  to  hang  over  his  temples — ^he  saw 
objects,  as  it  were,  through  a  cloud,  and  was 
hardly  conscious  where  he  went  Such  was 
the  account  the  wretched  man  gave  of  him- 


self, and  it  was  corroborated  afterwards  by 
his  relations,  who  added,  that  no  sooner  had 
the  cause  of  his. excitement  passed  away, 
than  he  would  deplore  his  weakness,  and  he 
never  rested  till  he  had  sought  out,  and  made 
his  peace  with  those  whom  he  had  hurt  or 
offended.**  The  same  difference  of  effect 
upon  individuals  may  take  place  from  any  of 
the  common  articles  of  diet.  Dr.  Millengen 
in  his  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience, 
tells  us  he  knew  a  person  who  could  never 
indulge  in  tea  without  experiencing  a  dis- 
position to  commit  suicide,  and  nothing 
could  arouse  him  from  this  state  of  morbid 
excitement  but  the  pleasure  of  destroying 
something-7-books,  papers,  or  any  thing 
within  his  reach.  Under  no  other  cir- 
cumstance than  this  influence  of  tea  were 
these  fearful  alterations  observed."  Coffee 
effects  many  people  with  fever.  But  if 
co£be,  tea  and  other  things  so  apparently 
trifling  sometimes  set  up  severe  disorder — 
things  equally  trifling  will  sometimes  cure  it, 
indeed  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  history  of  disease  more  curious  than 
the  readiness  with  which  the  paiox}[sm  df 
many  complaints  will  occasionally  yield  to 
measures  so  simple  and  so  apparently 
powerless  in  themselves,  that  it  might 
almost  seem  puerile  to  suggest  their  applica- 
tion. Who,  for  example,  could,  a  priori 
suppose  it  possible  to  stop  a  fit  of  mania 
with  a  thread  ?  or  who  would  be  believed, 
were  they  to  tell  a  person  that  had  never 
heard  the  like  before,  that  aches  and  agues 
had  been  cured  with  a  song  ? — Yet  in  sober 
truth,  such  things  have  been  actually  done ! 

Effect  of  Ligatures. 

Of  the  power  of  mere  words  over  the  mor- 
bid motions  of  the  budy,  we  ^hall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  speak.  Of  the  efficacy  of 
a  thread  or  ribbon  in  arresting  the  maniacal 
paroxysm,  I  shall  now  give  you  a  striking 
example.  *•  Mr.  R.,  a  chemist,  naturally  of 
a  gentle  disposition,  vpluntarily  claimed  ad- 
mission to  a  madhouse  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  on  account  of  a  desire  to  commit 
homicide,  with  which  he  was  tormented.  He 
threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
supplicated  the  Almighty  to  deliver  him  from 
the  horrible  propensity.  Of  the  origin  of 
his  disease  he  could  say  nothing ;  but  when 
he  felt  the  accession  of  the  fatal  desire,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  running  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Establishment,  and  requesting  to  have 
his  thumbs  tied  together  with  a  ribbon. 
However  slight  the  ligature,  it  sufficed  to 

calm  the  unhappy  R ;  though  in  the 

end,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  upon  one 
of  his  keepers,  and  perished,  at  last,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury." — \Annalt$  <f  fli^ewue 
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PMique,  et  de  Medicine  Legale.}  Now, 
every  man  of  any  information  in  the  profe8- 
fiion,  knows  th  it  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture to  the  arm  or  leg  will  frequently  stop 
the  comDiencinj<  ague-fit.  Dr.  Davis,  in  his 
account  of  the  VValcl.eren  ague,  tells  us  that 
he  very  often  arrested  it  merely  by  grasping 
the  leg  or  arm  strongly  with  his  hand.  Put- 
ting aside,  then,  all  consideration  of  the  re- 
mittent nature  of  the  case  of  homicidal  ma- 
nia I  have  just  read,  all  consideration  of  the 
thermal  and  other  changes  which  usher  in 
the  fit  of  every  maniacal  case,  you  could  not 
fail  to  find,  in  the  very  simple  measure  which 
may  equally  succeed  in  preventing  or  arrest- 
ing the  fit  of  mania  and  ague,  a  new  bond  of 
connection  with  which  to  associate  ague  and 
mania  together  in  the  same  category.  But, 
Gentlemen,  these  are  not  the  only  complaints 
in  which  the  ligature  may  be  thus  advanta- 
geously employed.  In  epilepsy,  asthma,  and 
other  convulsive  affections,  I  have  often  ob- 
tained the  same  salutary  result  by  its  appli- 
cation. Not  very  long  ago,  I  happrned  to 
tie  in  the  room  of  a  medical  man«  Tirhen  he 
was  unexpectedly  seized  with  severe  cramp 
in  his  back  and  loins.  Observing  him  to 
become  pale  and  shiver  all  over,  I  caught  him 
suddenly  by  the  arm  and  opposite  lee.  "My 
Crod!"  he  exclaimed,  "lam  relieved."  And 
his  astonishment  was  extreme ;  for  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  became  warm  and  com- 
fortable, though  for  several  days  previously 
he  had  been  suffering  from  cold  feet  and  gen- 
eral malaise.  Mania,  epilepsy,  asthma, 
cramp,  ague,  then,  completely  establish  their 
fraternal  relationship  by  means  of  the  liga- 
ture ;  for  had  we  no  other  facts,  no  other 
bond  of  association  than  that  which  the  liga- 
ture furnishes  us,  we  should  still  be  led  to 
the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  those  partic- 
ular diseases,  at  least,  amid  all  their  apparent 
diversity,  have  yet  some  principle  in  common 
which  determines  their  unity.  When  I  come 
to  explain  to  you  the  manner  in  which  the 
l^ture  acts,  you  will  find  that  the  connect- 
ing link  of  ^e  whole  is  the  Brain.  They 
are  all  the  result  of  a  weak  and  exhausted 
state  of  that  organ ;  but  not  produced,  as  the 
late  Dr.  Mackintosh  of  Edinbui^gh  supposed 
by  any  Congestion  or  fulness  of  its  blood- 
vessels. That,  you  know,  was  his  doctrine 
of  the  cause  of  ague ; — and  as  he  was  a  very 
eloquent  man,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  gen- 
tleman-like person  to  boot,  he  made  many 
proselytes  to  his  opinion,  not  only  among  his 
own  pupils,  who  were  very  numerous,  but 
also  among  the  profession  generally.  To 
prove  bis  bypothesis,  or  dream  rather,  be 
was  in  the  haoit,  first  of  detailing  the  "con- 
gesdon,"  found  on  dissection  of  tne  heads  of 


ague,  and  then  be  appealed  to  the  relief 
which  very  often  followed  the  practice  of 
bleedine  at  the  commencement  of  that  stage. 
'<  Behold  the  fact,"  he  would  say ;  <<  behold 
how  the  shiverings  cea?e  the  very  moment 
you  open  the  vein — what  can  be  a  more  tri- 
umphant answer  to  the  opponents  of  the 
lancet !"  But  mark  the  fallacy  of  that  fact 
— mark  how  the  too-confident  doctor  was 
deceived  by  his  own  practice.  The  relief  of 
which  he  boasted,  for  the  most  part  tempo- 
rary only — instead  of  being  produced  by  the 
very  trifling  quantity  of  blood  which  flowed 
before  such  relief  was  obtained,  was  in  re- 
ality nothing  more  than  the  efifect  of  the  lig- 
ature by  which  the  arm  was  necessarily  ban- 
dashed  for  the  operation  !  The  late  Dr.  Farr 
tells  us,  that  when  called  to  a  patient  in  the 
fit  of  asthma,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  tying 
up  the  arm  as  if  he  intended  to  bleed,  but 
that  though  he  never  did  more  than  scratch 
the  skin  with  his  lancet,  the  fit  was  at  once 
arrested.  But  Grentlemen ,  ague,  asthma,  epi- 
lepsy, nay,  every  one  of  the  non-contagious 
diseases  to  which  man  is  liable,  have  ail 
been  produced  by  loss  of  blood.  In  that 
case,  at  least,  they  must  have  been  diseases 
of  exhaustion,  the  effects  in  a  word,  of  di- 
minished cerebral  power.  But  when  we 
come  to  consider  that,  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  causes  of  the  diseases  now  under 
consideration  have  been  known,  the  Brain 
has  been  suddenly  and  primarily  affected— 
as  in  the  case  of  a  blow,  a  poison,  a  puijge, 
a  passion,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  in  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  these 
diseases — they  are  all  the  effect  of  cerebral 
weakness,  and  have  ail  more  or  less  analogy 
to  faint.  Faint,  in  fact,  may  be  the  premo- 
nitory symptom  of  them  all ;  and  the  Wal- 
cheren  ague  in  particular,  generally  began 
with  a  fainting  fit,  which  faint  was  some- 
times so  alarming  as  to  cause  the  greatest 
possible  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  atten- 
dants for  the  immediate  result.  Now,  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  body  you  call 

Faint? 

Is  it  not  a  state  very  like  death  !  A  person 
from  his  brain  all  at  once  ceasing  to  act,  be- 
comes instantly  pale  and  pulseless;  —  the 
blood,  having  thus  suddenly  left  the  arteries 
and  external  vessels  of  the  body,  must  go 
somewhere  else.  Had  we  never  dissecteaa 
person  who  had  died  of  faint,  we  should 
naturally  expect  it  to  settle  in  the  internal 
veins,  and  there  accordingly,  when  we  do 
dissect  the  bodies  of  such  persons,  we  do 
find  the  greater  part  of  the  blood.  Now, 
this  was  what  first  misled  Dr.  Mackintosh. 
On  opening  the  heads  of  subjects  who  had 


penona  who  had  died  of  the  cold  istage  of  \^«d  vnthft  cold  fit  of  ague,  he  almost  invip 
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riably  foand  the  yeins  of  the  brain  goi^d 
with  blood.  This  constant  Effect  of  every 
land  of  exhaustion  he  at  once  presumed  was 
the  Cause  of  such  exhaustion.  Gentlemen, 
he  did  not  know  that  the  very  same  internal 
▼ascular  fulness  may  be  seen  on  opening  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  of  loss  of  blood  ! 
To  prove,  however,  what  I  say, — to  demon- 
strate to  you  that  this 

Congestion, — 

this  bug-bear  of  medical  quidnuncs — ^instead 
of  being  the  invariable  eause,  is  in  reality 
the  invariable  effect  of  sudden  exhaustion,  I 
i^all  now  read  to  you  one  of  several  experi- 
ments in  which  Dr.  Seeds  bled  healthy  dogs 
to  death.  The  editor  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette will  pardon  me  for  reading  it  from  his 
pa^es ;  but  as  my  facts  have  been  sometimes 
said  to  be  *'  selected  facts,"  I  have  at  least 
this  answer  in  store,  that,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances,  they  have  been  selected 
from  the  writings  of  my  opponents. 

"  All  the  larger  veins  of  the  legs,"  Dr. 
Seeds  tells  us,  "were  opened  in  a  small 
Dog.  At  first  the  pulse  was  accelerated — 
soon  after  it  became  slow  and  languid.  The 
heart's  motions  though  feeble,  were  never  ir- 
regular ;  and  indeed,  long  before  death,  they 
could  neither  be  seen  nor  felt.  Borhorygmi 
[flatulent  gurglings]  were  early  heard  and 
lasted  a  long  time.  The  breathing  at  first 
was  hurried ;  soon  it  became  slow  and  la- 
borious, and  at  last  convulsive.  The  pupils 
were  frequently  examined:  they  became 
gradually  less  and  less  obedient  to  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  and  at  len^h  ceased  to  con- 
tract altogether.  [That  is,  they  became  di- 
lated.] Slight  spasmodic  contractions  took 
place,  first  in  the  femoral  and  abdominal 
muscles :  then  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-legs, 
were  likewise  powerfully  affected  with 
(Spasms,  [or  convulsions.]  At  this  time  a 
deep  sleep  seized  the  animal :  he  breathed 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and,  for  a  little 
time  before  death,  respiration  at  intervals 
was  suspended  altogether.  [All  the  symp- 
toms of  apoplexy !]  Whenever  the  breath- 
ing was  strong  and  quick,  the  pupils  reco- 
vered their  tone,  and  the  blood  was  more 
strongly  propelled.  In  an  hour  death  closed 
the  scene."  Now  for  the  dissection : — «*The 
Dissection  of  the  H^ad  was  first  begun. 
The  membranes  of  the  Brain  were  loaded 
with  turgid  vessels,  the  larger  of  j  which 
were  of  a  very  dark  color.  A  bright  red 
spot  was  observed  near  the  comua,  where 
some  degree  of  sanguineous  effusion  had  ta- 
ken place.  The  sinuses  were  full  of  blood. 
In  all  die  ventricles  there  was  more  or  less 
water  effiised :  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the 
eighth  and  ninth  pain  of  nerves,  were  inun- 


dated with  water.  A  net- work  of  red  ves- 
sels was  spread  round  their  origins,  and  the 
optics  were  in  the  same  state.  In  the  cenr- 
cal  and  lumbar  regions  of  the  spinal  marrow 
there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  redness. 
The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  full  of 
blood ;  the  left  auricle  contained  a  little. 
Some  blood  was  found  in  the  large  veins, 
and  a  few  clots  in  the  thoraric  aorta.  The 
stomach,  and  all  the  intestines  were  tumid 
With  flatus ;  the  veins  of  the  mesentary  vrere 
turgid.  The  turgid  state  of  the  veins  of  the 
head  was  very  remarkable :  indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  body  the  veins  were  tumid." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  anylhins'  in  this 
world  could  open  the  eyes  of  "patnolOTcal" 
professors, —  if  facts  or  reasoning  of  any 
kind  could  possibly  move  those  mechanical 
minded  persons,  who  plan  their  treatment  of 
living  men  from  what  they  see  on  dissecting 
dead  bodies, — this  and  similar  experiments 
ought  surely  to  do  so.  For  here  you  not 
only  find  dilated  pupil,  convulsions,  deep 
sleep,  slow  and  difficult  breathing,  with 
other  apoplectic  symptoms,  the  effect  of  lit- 
erally oleeding  a  healthy  animal  to  death ; 
but,  to  complete  the  deception  of  such  as 
constantly  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  pres- 
sure on  the  brain,  the  cerebral  and  other 
veins  of  the  same  animal  were  found  after 
death  loaded  and  congested  with  blood 
throughout!  Nay,  in  addition  there  vras 
water  oi;  the  Brain,  with  «*8ome  degree  of 
sanguineous  effusion"  even.* 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  shocked  with  the  de- 
tails of  an  inquest  which  took  place  «*bc- 
fore  the  coroner  for  Middlesex,  Mr.  Wakley 
who  is  also  the  editor  of  the  lancet.  The 
inquest,  according  to  the  report  m  that  paper 
was  held  on  the  body  of  a  man,  who,  in  the 
act  of  disputing  with  his  master  about  his 
wages,  "  turned  suddenly  pale,  and  fell 
speechless  and  insensible  for  a  time,  breath- 
ing heavily  until  his  neckerchief  was  loosed. 
In  falling,  his  h^  struck  the  edge  of  a 
door  and  received  a  deep  wound  three  inches 
long,  from  which  blood  flowed  enough  to 
soaK  through  a  thick  mat  on  the  floor."  Be- 
fore being  taken  from  his  master's  shop  to 
his  own  house,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 
complain  of  pain  of  his  head,  and  this  fact 
I  beg  you  will  particularly  mark.  His  wife 
immediately  sent  for  «*a  doctor :"  and  what 
do  you  think  was  the  first  thing  the  doctor 
did, — what  can  you  possibly  imagine  was 
the  treatment  which  this  wise  man  of  Goth- 
am put  in  practice  the  moment  he  was  called 


•  We  constantlj  hear  of  children  dying  of  *•  Water 
on  Uie  Brain."    I  scrapie  not  to  declare,  that  in  nine- 
ty-nine of  every  hundred  of  raeh  eases,  the  water  in 
the  Brain  is  prodaced  by  the  lancet  or  leeches  of  th» 
Idoctcv. 
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to  a  person  who  had  fallen  down  in  a  faint, 
and  who,  from  injnry  occasioned  by  the  fall, 
had  lost  blood  "  enough  to  soak  through  a 
thick  mat?"    Why>  to  bleed  him  a^in ! 
And  what  do  you  think  was  the  quantity  of 
blood  he  took  from  him  ?    More  than  three 
pints!    The  landlady  of    the  house, — and 
she  was  corroborated  by  other  witnesses, — 
swore  that  "she  thought  that  about  three 
and  a  fifth  pints  of  blocKl  was  taken  besides 
what  was  spilt  on  the  floor.    The  bleeding, 
she  calcula^,  occupied  twenty   minutes. 
The  bandage  also  got  loose  in  bed,  and  some 
blood,  not  much,  was  lost  there  before  its 
escape  was  discovered.    He  had  convulsions 
on  Saturday,  after  w  hich  he  lay  nearly  still, 
occasionally  moving  his  head.      On  Sunday 
he  was  more  exhausted  and  quiet ;  in  the 
evening  he  was  still  feebler,  and  on  Monday 
afternoon,  at  ten  minutes  to  one,  without 
having  once  recovered  bis  sensibility  to  sur- 
rounding objects,    he    died."     Remember, 
Gentlemen,  he  did  recover  his  sensibility 
rfter  he  left  his  master's  shop,  and  only  lost 
It  acain  on  re])eated  bleeding.     And  how 
could  he  possibly  survive   such   repeated 
bleeding !    That  he  died  from  loss  of  blood, 
was  the  opinion  of  every  person  who  heard 
the  evidence,  till  the  Coroner,  luckily  for 
<*the  doctor,"  had  the  corse  opened.      Then 
sore  enough,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  dog  that 
was  bled  to  death,  the  internal  veins  were 
found  to  be  turbid  and  congested  throughout, 
received  by  this  very  constant  result  of  any 
great  and  sudden  loss  of  blood,  Mr.  Wakley 
and  the  jury  were  now  convinced,  not  that  the 
man  had  been  bled  to  death  but  that  he  had  not 
been  bled  enough!    One  of   the  8tron|3;est 
proofs  of  bad  treatment  was  thus  received 
as  evidence  of  the  best  possible  tieatment 
under  the  circumstances,  and  a  verdict  pro- 
nounced accordingly  !      That  an  i^orant 
coroner  and  an  ignorant  jury  should  oe  im- 
posed upon  in  this  manner,  were  nothing 
very  wonderful ;  but  that  the  Editor  of  the 
Lancet,  who  publishes  the  case,  and  who 
from  his  position  knows  every  thing  going 
on  at  the  present  time  in  the  medical  world, 
should  in  his  capacity  of  coroner  pass  over, 
without  a  word  of  reprobation,  a  mode  of 
practice  no  conceivable  circumstance  could 
justify,  only  shows  the  lamentable  state  of 
darkness  in  which  the  profession  are  at  this 
very  moment  on  every  tning  connected  with 
the  proper  treatment  of  disease !    When  St 
John  Long,  or  any  other  unlicensed  quack, 
by  an  over  dose,  or  awkward  use  of  some  of 
our  common  remedies,  chances  to  kill  only 
one  out  of  some  hundreds  of  his  dupes,  he 
is  immediately  hunted  to  death  by  the  whole 
ittcalXy ;  but  when  a  member  of  the  profes 
aioQ  at  one  bieediiig  takes  more  blood  by 


three  times  than  is  taken  on  any  occasion  by 
practitioners  who  kill  thfeir  man  every  day 
with  the  lancet ;  not  from  a  strone  powerful 
man,  but  from  a  person  so  weakly  that  da- 
ring the  excitement  of  a  trifling  dispute  with 
his  master,  he  fainted  and  fell,  and  in  falliiM^ 
had  already  lost  blood  enough  to  soak 
thioueh  a  thick  mat ;  not  a  word  of  blame 
is  said  !  On  the  contrary  it  was  all  right,  or 
if  there  was  any  error,  it  was  on  the  safe 
side :  If  such  things  be  permitted  to  be  done 
in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  not  only 
without  censure,  but  with  something  like 
praise  even,  homicide  may  henceforth  cease 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  reproachable  act. — 
The  only  thing  required  of  the  perpetrator 
is,  that  he  should  do  it  under  the  sanction  of 
a  diploma  and  secundum  artem ! 

But,  Gentlemen,  to  return  to  Ague,  and  the 
other  morbid  motions  which  lea  to  this  di- 

fression.     Some  of  you  may  be  curious  to 
now  how  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  Ligature 
can  produce  such  a  salutary  eflect  in  these 
disorders.    I  will  tell  you  how  it  does  this, 
and  the  explanation  I  ofler,  if  received  as 
just,  will  adSbrd  you  an  additional  proof  not 
only  tibiat  these  diseases  have  all  their  com- 
mon origin  in  the  brain  ;  but  that  they  are 
all  the  natural  conseauences  of  an  arrest  or 
other  irr^larity  of  me  atomic  movjehxrts 
of  the  dinerent  portions  of  that  organ ;  for 
to  the  diversity  ef  the  cerebral  parts,  and  the 
diversity   of  the  parts   of  the  body  which 
they  respectively  influence,  we  ascribe  the 
apparent  difference  of  these  diseases,  accor- 
ding to  the  particular  portion  of  the  brain 
that  shall  be  most  affected  by  some  outward 
agency.    Thus,  after  a  blow  on  the  head, 
or  elbow  even,  one  man  shall  become  sick, 
and  vomit,  another  fall  into  convulsions,  a 
third  shiver,  fever,  grow  delirious,  and  be- 
come mentally  insane.    In  all  these  diseases 
the  atomic  movements  of  the  brain  being  no 
longer  in  healthy  and  harmonious  action,  the 
natural  control  which  it  exercised  in  h^th 
over  every  part  of  the  body,  must  be  then 
more  or  less  withdrawn  from  the  yarlous 
nerves  through  which  it  influenced  the  entire 
economy.    The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that  some  organs  are  at  once  placed  in  a  state 
of  torpidity,  while  others  act  in  a  manner 
alike  destructive  to  themselves,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  with  which  they  are  most 
nearly   associated   in    function.     We  find 
palsy  of  one  organ,  and  spasm  or  palpitation 
of  another.    In  fact,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  so  bold  a  simile,  the  various  oieans 
of  the  body,  when  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Brain,  resemble  so  many  race-horses  that 
have  escaped  from  the  control  of  their  ri- 
ders— one   stands  still  altogether,  anoiher 
moves  forward  in  the  right  course  perhaps* 
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but    with   vacillating    and    uncertain  step, 
while  a  third  endangers  itself  and  every 
thing  near  it,  by  the  rapidity  or  eccentricity 
of  its  movements.    When  the  atoms  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Brain,  on  the  contrary, 
act  in  haimony  with  each  other,  there  is  an 
equally  harmonious  action  of  every  organ  of 
the  body — supposing  of  course,  every  organ 
to  be  perfect  m  its  construction.      Whatever 
suddenly  arrests  or  puts  into  irregular  motion 
the  whole  cerebral  actions,  must  with  equal 
celerity  influence  the  previous  motive  con- 
dition of  every  member  and  matter  of  the 
body — for  evil  in  one  case,  for  good   in 
another.     Were  you  suddenly  and  without 
any  explanation  to  put  a  ligature  round  the 
arm  of  a  nealthy  person,  you  would  to  a  dead 
certainty  excite  his  alarm  or  surprise.    Now 
as  both  of  these  are  the  effects  of  novel  cere- 
bral movements,  should  you  not  thereby  in- 
fiueflce  in  a  novel  manner  every  part  of  his 
economy  ?    How  should  you  expect  to  in- 
fluence it  ?    Would  not  most  men  in  these 
circumstances,  tremble  or  show  some  kind  of 
muscular  agitation  ? — their  hearts  would  pro- 
bably palpitate — they  would  change  color, 
becoming  pale  and  red  by  turns,  according  as 
the  brain  alternately  lost  and  recovered  its 
controlling  power  over  the  vascular  appara- 
tus.    If  the  alarm  was  very  great,  the  pallor 
and  tremor  would  be  proportionally  long. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  person  already  trembling 
and  pale  from  another  cause,  the  very  natursil 
effect  of  suddenly  tying  a  ligature  round  the 
arm  would  be  a  reverse  eflect — for  if  the  ce- 
rebral motive  condition  should  be  thereby 
changed  at  all,  it  could  only  be  by  a  reverse 
movement ;  and  such  reverse  cerebral  move- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  reversing  every 
previously  existing  movement  of  the  body. 
The  face  that  before  was  pale,  would  now 
become  redder  and  more  life-like  ;  the  trem- 
bling and  spasmodic  muscles  would  recover 
their  tone ;  the  heart's  palpitations  would  be- 
come subdued  into  healthy  beats ;  and  a  cor- 
responding improvement  would  take  place  in 
every  other  organ  and  function  of  the  body. 
The  ligature,  then,  when  its  application  is 
successful,  acts  hke  every  other  remedial 
agency ;  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  mode 
01  action  affords  us  an  excellent /-clue  to  the 
mode  of  action  of  medicinal  substknces  gener- 
ally— all  of  which,  as  you  have  already  seen, 
and  I  shall  still  further  show,  are,  like  the 
ligature,  capable  of  producing  and  curing  the 
various  morbid  motions  for  which  we  respec- 
tively direct  their  administration.     It  is  in 
this  manner  that  every  one  of  the  various 
passions  may  cause  or  cure  every  disease  you 
can  name — always  excepting,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  properly  contagious  disorders.  The 
Brain,  Gentlemen,  is  the  principal  organ  to 


which,  in  most  cases,  you  should  direct  your 
remedial  means.  When  a  person  faints  and 
falls,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  such  faint — a 
blow,  a  puige,  or  loss  of  blood — the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is,  to  rouse  the  brain.  Yoa 
must  throw  cold  water  on  his  face,  put  harts- 
horn, snuff,  or  burnt  feathers  to  his  nose, 
and  a  little  brandy,  if  you  can  get  it,  into  bis 
mouth.  You  may  also  slap  or  shake  him 
strongly  with  your  hand — if  you  can  only 
make  him  feel,  you  will  be  almost  sure  to 
recal  him  to  life ;  but  to  think  of  bucedino  a 
person  in  such  a  state — ha  !  ha !  After  all, 
this  is  no  laughing  matter ;  for  when  we  see 
such  things  done  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  should  rather  blush  for  a  profession  that 
would  endeavour  to  screen  any  of  its  mem- 
bers from  the  contempt  they  merit,  when  they 
have  so  far  outraged  everything  like  decency  • 
and  common  sense.  The  proper  treatment 
of  a  fit  of  fainting  or  convulsion,  should  be 
in  principle  the  same  as  you  may  have  seen 
practised  by  any  well-in fonned  midwife,  in 
the  case  of  children  that  are  still-bom — 
children  all  but  dead.  You  may  have  seen 
the  good  lady  place  the  child  on  her  knee 
and  beat  it  smartly  and  repeatedly  with  her 
open  hand  on  the^hipsand  shouliers,  or  sud- 
denly plunge  it  into  cold  water :  now  while 
this  is  doing,  the  infant  will  often  give  a 
gasp  or  two  and  then  C17' — that  is  all  the 
midwife  wants.  And  if  you  will  only  follow 
her  example  in  the  ca«»e  of 

Infantile  Convulsions, — 

which,  after  ali,  are  the  very  same  thin^  as 
Epileptic  fits  in  the  adult,— -you  will  often 
succeed  in  substituting  a  fit  of  crying,  which 
I  need  hardly  say,  is  attended  with  no  danger 
at  all,  for  a  spasmodic  fit,  which,  under  tile 
routine  treatment,  is  never  free  from  it  Only 
set  the  child  to  cry,  and  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  more  about  it,-for  no  human  creature 
can  possibly  weep  and  have  a  convulsion  fit 
of  the  epileptic  or  fainting  kind  at  the  same 
moment  Convulsive  sobbing  is  a  phenome- 
non perfectly  incompatible  with  these  move- 
ments-for  it  depends  upon  a  reverse  action 
in  the  atoms  of  the  brain.  The  only  thing 
which  may  prevent  some  of  you  from  doing 
your  duty  on  such  occasions,  is  the  fear  of 
offending  an  ignorant  nurse  or  mother,  who 
will  think  you  a  monster  of  cruelty  for  treating 
an  infant  so.  Gentlemen,  these  persons  do  not 
know  how  difi3icult  it  is  to  get  a  child  in  con- 
vulsions to  feel  at  all ; — and  in  proof  of  this, 
I  may  tell  you,  that  such  slaps  as  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  child  would  b6  followed  by 
marks  that  should  last  a  week,  in  cases  of 
this  description  leave  no  mark  whatever  af- 
ter the  paroxysm  has  ceased.  During  the  fit^ 
the  child  is  so  perfectly  insenaibL^^  ^&Ai^\r^ 
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literally  all  but  half  dead.  Now  this  brings 
to  my  mind  a  case  of  Infantile  convulsions, 
in  which  I  was  gravely  requested  to  meet 
an  old  woman  in  coneoiltation — a  nurse  or 
midwife,  J  forget  which,  who  being  much 
with  children,  must  necessarily  be  wonderful- 
ly clever  in  the  cure  of  their  diseases.  You 
smile,  doubtless,  that  1  should  be  asked  to 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  child  of  a  relative  ;  and  relatives, 
you  know,  sometimes  take  strange  liberties 
with  each  other.  Still  it  was  not  altogether 
to  tell  ^ou  this,  that  I  reverted  to  the  case 
in  question — it  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  show 
you  what  a  wise  person  she  proved,  the  fe- 
male doctor  who,  on  this  occasion,  was  pro- 
posed for  my  coadjutor.  On  bein^  asked  by 
the  mother  what  should  be  done  m  the  case 
of  a  return  of  the  convulsion  fits,  the  old  lady 
answered, "  Oh  madam,  you  must  let  the 
child  be  very  quiet  and  not  disturb  it  by 
noises  or  any  thing  of  that  sort !" — which 
sapient  advice  I  have  no  doubt  was  found 
one  of  the  best  antidotes  in  the  world  to  a 
state  in  which,  if  you  were  to  soar  till  your 
lungs  cracked,  you  could^not  by  any  possi- 
bility maVe  the  subject  of  it  hear  at  alL 

What  is  the  present  routine  treatment  of 
an  infant  taken  with  convulsion  fits  ?  That 
I  can  scarcely  VjU  you ;  but  when  I  settled 
in  London,  some  hur  years  ago,  the  Court 
doctors,  who,  of  couise,  give  Sie  tone  to  the 
profession  in  the  counWy,  had  no  hesitation 
in  applying  all  at  once  ttie  Eight  lancets  of 
the  cupping  instrument  behind  the  ear  of  in- 
fants under  six  months  old,— and  that,  in 
some  cases,  repeatedly!  In  addition,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  leeching,  purging,  and 
parboiling  the  poor  little  creatures  in  warm 
baths  !  If  mothers  will  really  suffer  their 
children  to  be  treated  in  this  manner,  surely 
they  only  deserve  to  lose  them.  The  strong- 
est and  healthiest  child  in  existence,  far  less 
a  sick  one,  could  scarcely  survive  the  rou- 
tine practice.  But  whether  you  believe  me 
or  not,  there  is  nothing  moie  true  than  what 
the  Duke  says  in  the  play  of  TTie  Honey- 
moon, such  fits  are 

-seldom  mortal. 


Save  when  the  doctor's  sent  for. 

In  the  case  of  adult  epilepsy,  especially  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fit,  a  very  little 
thing  will  often  at  once  produce  a  counter 
movement  of  the  brain  sufliciently  strong  to 
influence  the  body  in  a  manner  incompatible 
with  Its  further  continuance.  The  application 
of  so  simple  a  means  as  the  lieaturemay  then 
very  often  do  this  at  once  ;  out,  like  every 
other  remedy^  frequently  resorted  to,  it  will  be 
sore  to  Jose  its  good  e&ct  when  the  patient 
Jbas  become  accustomed  to  it ;  for  in  tniBand 


similar  cases,  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  the  parti- 
cular measure  put  in  practice  whether  your 
influence  the  brain  of  a  patient  in  a  novel 
manner  or  not.  The  sudden  cry  of  «*  fire"  or 
"  murder,"  nay,  the  unexpected  singing  of 
some  old  song,  in  a  situation,  or  under  cir- 
cumstances which  surprised  the  person  who 
heard  it,  has  charmed  away  a  paroxysm  of 
the  severest  pain.  In  the  army,  the  unex- 
pected order  for  a  march  or  a  battle  will  often 
emptv  an  hospital.  The  mental  excitement 
thereoy  produced,  has  cured  diseases  which 
had  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  experi- 
enced medical  olficers.  In  the  words  of 
Shsdcspeare,  then,  you  may  positively  and 
literally 

Fetter  strong  madness  with  asilken  thread; 
Cure  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  wards ! 


Snggeitloni  relative  to  the  canse  of  aleep. 
By  William  Smith,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Clifton. 

Sleep  appears  to  depend  on  a  retardation 
of  the  circulation  through  the  brain,  there- 
by producing  a  venous  condition  of  the 
blood  in  that  organ,  and  this  diminished  or 
retarded  circulation  may  probably  depend 
on  a  periodic  exhaustion  of  the  propemng 
powers  of  the  heart.  The  proofs  of  the 
first  portion  of  this  proposition  are  many, 
and  I  think  satisfactory. 

First.  Venous  congestion  of  the  brain, 
from  any  obstacle  to  me  return  of  the  blood 
will  produce  drowsiness,  stupor,  coma,  and 
finsdly,  apoplexy,  if  its  intensity  be  suffi- 
ciently great. 

Second.  In  sleep,  respiration  and  circula- 
tion are  performed  more  slowly  than  in  the 
waking  condition :  hence  a  cnange  in  the 
blood  of  the  brain  does  not  occur  so  fre- 
quently. 

Third.  Animal  heat,  and  its  causes,  re- 
spiration and  circulation,  are  feeble  in  hy- 
bemating  animals  during  their  winter  sleep. 

Fourth.  The  adult,  in  whom  the  respira- 
tory and  circulating  systems  are  at  the  max- 
imum of  developement,  takes  less  sleep  than 
the  infant,  in  whom  the  nutritive  or  glan- 
dular system  is  in  full  activity,  but  in  whom 
the  respiratory  functions  are  at  their  mini- 
mum. 

Fifth.  Motion,  with  its  tendency  to  in- 
crease circulation  and  respiration,  prevents 
sleep'. 

Sixth.  Hence  an  easy  and  quiet  position 
of  the  body,  and  all  the  means  which  tend 
to  favor  a  tranquil  circulation,  are  incen- 
tives to  sleep. 

Seventh.  Hence  the  whole  class  of  seda 
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tiye  remedies  eyentually  produce  slowness 
<of  the  hearths  action  after  a  longer  or  short- 
er Btaee  of  stimulation. 

flignth.  Hence  the  desire  of  sleep  after 
exercise,  as  the  circulation  becomes  so  much 
slower  after,  in  proportion  to  its  accelera- 
tion dtrring^it. 

Ninth.  From  the  same  cause,  wine  and 
all  stimulants  act  primarily  as  excitants ;  and 
when  their  stimulation  nas  subsided,  the 
circulation  becomes  slow,  slightly  oppres- 
sed, and  drowsiness  superyenes. 

Tenth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
warm  bath,  the  pulse  at  first  rising,  and 
subsequently  becoming  retarded. 

Eleyenth.  Cold,  applied  to  the  head,  ra- 
pidly lessens  the  circulation,  and  tranquil 
sleep  is  sometimes  produced  by  this  means 
in  fierce  delirium,  and  in  yiolent  paroxysms 
of  insanity. 

Twelfth.  Motion  is  employed  as  a  reme- 
dial means  in  obyiating  the  effects  of  opium. 
We  walk  the  patient  about,  and  so  keep 
the  circulation  excited,  till  the  poison  is  got 
rid  of,  or  its  effects  shall  haye  passed  off. 

Thirteenth.  Intense  cold  produces  slow 
and  retarded  circulation,  drowsiness,  and 
coma.  Hence  the  necessity  not  to  allow 
persons  exposed  to  its  in/iuence  to  cease 
from  exercise,  which  supplies  the  necessary 
stimulation  to  the  circulation.  A  celebra- 
ted surgeon,  in  describing  the  disastrous  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  says  "  those  who  sat 
down  went  to  sieep,  and  those  who  slept, 
awolce  no  more." 

Fourteenth.  Hence  the  amount  of  fat  ani- 
mal food  which  is  not  only  eaten  with  im- 
punity by  those  who  are  exposed  to  great 
cold,  but' is  found  to  be  absolutely  essential 
to  maintain  the  proper  amount  of  circula- 
tion. 

Fifteenth.  We  have  sneezing  and  yawn- 
ing as  important  illustrations  of  the  effect 
of  an  accelerated  circulation  in  preventing 
sleep.  The  sneeze  is  a  forcible  exj^iration, 
after  which  a  deep  breath  is  taken  in  :  this 
of  course,  produces  arterialization  and  sub- 
sequent circulation  of  the  blood.  Yawning 
is  a  prolonged  and  deep  inspiration,  and  in 
the  same  manner  has  tne  enect,  for  a  time, 
of  keeping  up  the  attention,  by  furnishinff 
to  the  brain  a  fresh  amount  of  arterializcd 
blood. 

Sixteenth.  Immersion  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  in  an  atmosphere  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  it,  will  produce 
drowsiness,  coma,  and  the  sleep  of  death. 

Seventeenth.  Breathing  oxygen  gas,  on 
the  contrary,  will  produce  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  and  all  the  vital  functions,  and 
eventually  delirium. 

Eighteenth.  In  deUiium,  >xrhether  attend- 


ed with  symptoms  of  power  or  debility, 
whether  oi  toe  sthenic  or  asthenic  type, 
we  have  an  accelerated  pulse.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  as  we  lessen  the  excitement  by 
depleting  measures,  and  in  the  latter,  or  true 
delirium  tremens,  as  we  obtain  the  same  end 
by  the  use  of  narcotics,  sleep  gradually 
steals  on  the  patient,  and  delirium  ceases. — 
In  fact,  our  grand  object  is  to  lessen  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  through  the  brain, 
and  thus  induce  sleep. 

I  trust  that  these  very  imperfect  remarks 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The 
Lancet  to  this  most  interesting  subject,  and 
tend  to  elicit  more  observations  on  a  point 
which,  being  closely  connected  with  health 
and  disease,  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  investi- 
gation. Lancet 

SURGICAL  DISEASES. 

Dr.  Alfred  Augustus  Hajivey,  M.R.C. 
S.E.,  and  formerly  surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Service,  has  forwarded  to 
us  for  publication,  the  following  account  of 
the  mode  of  procuring  a  radical  cure  for 
Hydrocele,  without  injection,  employed  by 
him,  at  intervals,  for  thirty  years,  success- 
fully:— First,  discharge  tihe  fluid  with  a 
trocar,  or  pocket  lancet,  and  then  apply  a 
warm  vinegar  poultice  all  over  the  scrotum, 
in  order  to  bring  on  inflammation,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  a  few  hours,  and 
becomes  painful.  When  sufficient  inflam- 
mation has  been  excited,  remove  the  vinegar 
poultice,  and  apply  a  bread-and-milk  poul- 
tice. In  a  short  time,  the  pain  and  inflam- 
mation generally  subside,  and  the  cure  is 
completed.  Give  a  few  smart  doses  of  pur- 
gative medicine.  Dr.  Harvey  adds  the  sub- 
joined : 

"  Cure  for  Encysted  Tumours, — or 
Wens  of  the  Head,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  without  cutting  them  out."  First, 
make  a  longitudinal  cut  along  the  scalp. 
This  is  performed  virith  littie  loss  of  blood. 
Next  press  out  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  and 
apply,  freely,  alcohol  in  the  cavity,  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush.  Then  place  in  the  cav- 
ity, also,  from  two  to  six  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  bring  the  edges  together  with 
strappings  when  inflammation  takes  place. 
Should  it  inflame  too  much,  apply  cold- 
water  dressings,  and  give  a  few  doses  of  ac- 
tive purgative  medicine.  This  plan  has 
ever  been  found  to  complete  the  cure  in  a 
few  days. 

Fistula  in  A  no  (blind  external)  can 
often  be  cured  without  cutting,  by  injecting 
alcohol  the  whole  length  of  tne  sinus,  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  until  it  brings  on  inflam- 
mation ;  when  that  takes  place,  the  cure  i& 
generally  com^kteii  m  ^  ^'wX  "vsssv^.  \a. 


The  Gastric  Fluid. 


full  habits,  bleeding  by  the  arm  should  be 
practised,  if  required,  and  the  bowels  open- 
ed pretty  freely,  before  the  alcohol  is  inject- 
ed. Should  the  inflammation  become  too 
Bevere,  it  should  be  regulated  by  poultice  or 
cold-v7ater  dressings,  and  low  diet  should 
strictly  be  attended  to.  Lancet, 
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Tbo  Oattric  Fluid,  iti  natnrt  mnd  properties 

M.  Blondlot  has  recently  published 
Paris  a  treatise  on  digestion,  detailing  very 
numerous  experiments  made  upon  a  dog,  in 
which  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach 
was  maintained  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
The  gastric  juice  was  obtained  in  very  large 
Quantities.      Submitted  to  distillation,  the 
fluid  passing  over  did  not  exhibit  the  slight- 
est acid  re-action,  whilst  the  residue  in  the 
retort  was   always  strongly  acid.      It  is 
therefore  certain  that  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
fluid  is  neither  hydrochloric  nor  acetic  acid, 
since  both  these  are  volatile.    The  gastric 
fluid  of  other  animals  gave  the  same  result 
on  being  distilled.      When  chalk  or  any 
other  carbonate  of  lime  is  added,  no  effer- 
vescence ensues,  which  further  proves  the 
acid  not  to  be  the  lactic.    M.  Blondlot  con- 
cludes, that  the  acid  re-action  of  healthy 
gastric  juice  is  owing  to  .the  presence  of  su- 
perphosphate and  biphosphate  of  lime.    He 
adds,    1st.   "That  there  is  no  other  acid 
which  can  remain  acid,  and  fail  to  decom- 
pose carbonate  of  lime.     2nd.  That  sulphu- 
ric acid,  added  to  gastric  juice,  precipitates 
an  abundance  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  oxa- 
lic acid  precipitates  oxalate  of  hme.     3rd. 
Potass,  soda,  ammonia,  and  lime  water,  pro- 
duce abundant  precipitates  of  neutral  phos- 
phate of  lime.     4th.  The  calcined  zish  of 
gastric  juice  is  not  deliquescent,  dissolves 
without  effervescence  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  chloride  of  calcium,  it  therefore 
contains  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  being  drawn  off  in  the  calcina- 
tion. 

M.  Blondlot  also  made  many  experiments, 
to  determine  whether,  during  digestion  in 
the  healthy  stomach,  lactic  acid  is  formed 
by  the  transformation  of  sugar,  starch,  or 
other  substance,  and  his  conclusion  is,  that 
it  is  never  found.  He  could  never  find  even 
a  trace  of  it,  although  he  analysed  the  fluid 
expressed  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
after  remaining  on  the  stomach  various  pe- 
riods. He  conceives  that  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  prevents  the  lactic  acid  fermen- 
tation, just  as  other  acids  are  known  to  do 
under  other  circumstances.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  M.  Blondlot  relates  many  experi- 
menta  upon  birds  and  ruminatine  animals, 
wblcb  shew  that  the  formation  onactic  add 


in  these  creatures  takes  place  only  in  those 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canals  where  no  acid 
IS  present — namely,  in  the  crop  of  birds,  the 
first  and  second  stomach  of  ruminants,  and 
the  ccBcum  of  man,  and  other  animals.     He 
first  proves  that  the  acid  found  in  these  ca- 
vities is  not  secreted  by  their  walls.  •  Feed- 
ing sheep,  goats,  chickens,  and  pigeons,  on 
food  destitute  of  sugar,  and  examining  the 
fluid  found  in  the  cavities  mentioned,  he 
found  it  invariably  alkaline.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  food  pro- 
duced an  acid  fluid  in  the  same  cavities 
which  proved  to  be  the  lactic.     The  con- 
tents of  the  coecum  are  not  more  acid  than 
those  of  the  small  intestines,  except  sugar 
has  been  taken  in  the  food ;  but  when  su- 
§ar  has  been  taken,  it  undergoes  the  lactic 
lermentation  in  the  ccpcum.     These  experi- 
ments agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Ross,  pub- 
lished in  The  Lancet  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1844.    Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found 
acid  in  the  crop  of  a  pigeon,  which  had  fed 
for  several  days  on  nothing  but  meat ;  but 
this,  as  M.  Blondlot  shews,  probably  had 
regurgitated  from  the  stomach — an  accident 
requirinff  precautions  to  prevent,  after  dei^. 
M.  Blondlot  believes  that  the  digestive 
property  of  gastric  juice  depends,  not  on 
its  obvious  chemical  constitution,  but  upon 
a  peculiar  organic  principle.     If  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  104^  to  122®  F.,or  hieho-, 
it  loses  entirely  and  irrecoverably  its  diges- 
tive powers,  although  to  all  appearance,  and 
even  as  to  its  composition,  as  made  known 
by  analysis,  it  remains  unchanged.     With 
the  exclusion  of  the  air,  gastric  juice  maybe 
kept  for  two  years  without  loss  of  its  acti- 
vity ;  but  with  the  free  access  of  air,  it  pu- 
trines  in  five  or  six  days,  although  the 
chyme  which  it  forms  from  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic substances  may  be  preserved  for  two 
or  three  months  without  change.     The  pre- 
cipitation of  all  the  lime  it  contains  does  not 
anect  its  activity,  nor  are  its  chlorides  indis- 
pensable, but  whatever  acts  upon  its  orga- 
nic constituents,  heat,  strong  alcohol,  or 
strong  acids,  or  which  removes  them,  such 
as  ammal  charcoal,  chlorine,  tannic  acid,  or 
acetate  of  lead,  destroys  aU  its  digestive 
properties. 

M.  Blondlot  also  shews — a.  That  coagu- 
lated albumen  resists  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  only  from  its  compact  form. 
When  coagulated  in  very  small  particles,  as 
white  of  egg  beaten  into  a  froth  and  poured 
into  boiling  water,  it  is  digested  as  quickly 
as  soft  fibfme.  b.  That  tlie  action  of  the 
stomach  in  coagulating  milk  is  not  due  to 
its  digestive  principle  solely,  but  to  its  acid, 
which  acts  like  lactic  acid.  c.  The  effect  of 
the  gastric  fluid  upon  bones,  whe&er  entire 
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or  not,  is  to  disintegrate  the  animal  matter 
slowly,  beginning  at  the  surface,  and  to  re- 
duce the  earihy  matter  into  a  fine  chalky 
powder,  but  without  dissolving  or  decompo- 
sing it.  The  earthy  matter  not  being  dis- 
solved, proves  that  no  hydrochloric  acid 
has  acted  upon  it,  but  it  all  is  discharged 
with  the  feces. 

The  physiological  results  of  M.  Blondlot's 
experiments  confirm  those  of  M.  Beaumont, 
which  are  already  familiar  to  our  readers. — 
Lancet. 


Indian  H«mp  in  Traumatic  Tttanni. 

By  H.  G.  PoTTBR,  P.L.8.  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle 
Infirmaiy,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  at  the  New- 
castle-on -Tyne  School  of  Medicine  and  Suigery. 

Though  th«  attention  of  the  profession 
iias  been  frequently  directed  to  Indian  hemp 
as  a  medicinal  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
spasmodic  affections,  I  believe  that  its  pow- 
ers are  not  yet  sufllciently  appreciated.  If, 
therefore,  you  will  allow  me  a  small  space 
in  your  valuable  publication,  I  will  mention 
a  case  in  which  I  lately  tried  this  medicine 
with  marked  good  effect.  A  young  man 
while  engaged  at  his  work,  Oct.  29,  1844, 
became  entangled  in  the  belt  which  moved 
a  large  wheel,  and  thus  received  a  severe 
laceration  on  the  upper  part  of  right  thigh, 
exposing  the  femoral  vessels.  He  also  re- 
ceived several  other  injuries.  He  was  im- 
mediately brought  to  the  Newcastle  Infir- 
mary, when  the  usual  treatment,  in  such  ca- 
ses,  was  adopted.  The  case  proceeded  most 
favorably  until  the  twelfth  day,  when  symp- 
toms of  tetanus  appeared.  A  large  dose  of 
calomel  and  Dover's  powders  was  then  giv- 
en, and  as  no  good  effect  followed,  I  ordered 
him  to  have  ten  grains  of  extract  of  Indian 
hemp,  and  to  repeat  the  same  dose  every 
two  or  three  hours,  if  required.  I  saw  him 
again  in  a  few  hours,  and  finding  that  his 
bowels  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  some 
purgatives  he  had  taken,  ordered  two  drops 
of  croton  oil  to  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  and 
the  following  injection: — Tobacco  leaves, 
one  scruple ;  boiling  water,  eight  ounces : 
macerate ;  strain  for  an  enema.  These  pro- 
duced free  action  in  the  bowels. 

In  consequence  of  the  difliculty  in  swal- 
lowing, I  determined  to  give  the  extract  in 
the  form  of  injection,  and  therefore  ordered 
'him  to  have  the  following  enema  every  two 
hours:  Extract  of  Indian  hemp,  one 
scrapie ;  strong  beef-tea,  six  ounces ;  mix. 
This  was  done,  and  the  injections  retained. 
No  violent  spasmodic  actions  took  place, 
but  the  back  became  gradually  more  and 
more  arched,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
place  a  pillow  beneath.  The  extract  did  not 
cause  any  marked  symptom  of  intoxication. 


though  it  evidently  produced,  at  intervals, 
calm  sleep. 

Without  suffering  any  pain,  the  disease 
gradually  progressed,  death  taking  place  on 
tne  fourth  day  after  symptoms  appeared. 

In  this  case,  four  drachms  and  two 
scruples  of  the  extract  were  administered, 
and  to  the  action  of  this  medicine  I  attribute 
the  freedom  from  pain  and  clonic  spasm, 
which  surely  is  sufficient  to  induce  any  one 
to  jgive  this  remedy  a  full  trial  in  so  fearful 
a  (Hsease. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion, that  no  abnormal  appearances  were 
detected  at  the  post-mortem,  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  pathology  of  this  disease.' — 
Lanceti 


A  New  Praparation  of  Oinchona  Bark. 

Mr.  M.  Donovan,  of  Dublin,  has  collec- 
ted a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  from 
numerous  medical  authors,  tending  to  prove 
that  the  alkaloids  of  the  barks,  quinine,  cin- 
chona, &c.,  are  not  the  only  constituents 
which  give  those  barks  their  medicinal  pro- 

Sertiesr  but  that  their  anti-jperiodic  eficacy 
epends,  in  part,  upon  other  ingredients,  and 
much  upon  the  combination  in  which  the 
alkaloids  are  found  in  the  natural  state  of 
the  bark.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  is,  at 
present,  the  form  most  commonly  employed 
but  many  authorities  are  adduced  by  Mr. 
Donovan,  to  shew  that  it  cannot  in  all  cases 
be  depended  on. 

Under  the  impression  that  these  prelimin- 
aiy  points  are  proved,  Mr.  Donovan  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  his  experiments,  made  with 
the  view  to  obtain  an  agreeable  preparation 
containing  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark  in  a 
smdlbulk.  "Hitherto,"  he  says,  ** there 
has  been  no  way  of  exhibiting  bark  in  itisi 
full  powers,  except  in  the  state  of  powder 
which,  to  most  persons,  is  so  disgusting  a 
dose  that  it  is  rarely  prescribed."  xhe  fol- 
lowing is  the  preparation  which  he  con- 
ceives accomplishes  the  purpose: — 

Let  eight  ounces  of  yellow  bark,  in  coarse 
powder,  oe  digested  with  a  pint  of  proof- 
spirit  for  a  week,  in  a  close  vessel,  with 
frequent  agitation.  The  tincture  is  to  be 
fully  extracted  by  the  screw-press ;  the  reai- 
dum  is  to  be  digested  with  another  pint  of 
proof-spirit  for  a  week,  and  the  tincture 
again  expressed.  The  residum  is  now  to  be 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  a  pint  of  water, 
and  the  decoction  strongly  pressed  out.  The 
boiling  of  the  residum  a  second  and  third 
time,  with  a  new  pint  of  water  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner ,  and  then  the 
three  decoctions,  mixed,  are  to  be  evaijotar 
ted  by  heat  to^\^\.  cv\ijwis».  ^x^'^\i'ft.'«ssi^ 
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the  better  if  this  be  done  in  a  vacuum.  The 
tinctures,  mixed,  are  to  be  distilled  or  evapo- 
rated until  eight  ounces  remain ;  and  these, 
still  boiling  hot,  are  to  be  added  to  the  eva- 
porated decoction.  A  pint  of  liquid  will 
thus  be  produced,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
which  is  dikinate  of  quinina. 

To  this  liquid  add  315,31  grains  of  dinox- 
alate  of  quinina,  and  boil  for  a  few  moments; 
then  add  21  troy  ounces  of  retired  sugar, 
and  four  ounces  of  best  gum  arabic,  both  in 
powder,  and  previously  mixed.    The  whole 

15  to  be  kept  stirring  until  solution  is  effected, 
and  if  the  resulting  syrup,  when  cold,  does 
not  amount  to  32  ounces  by  measure,  water 
is  to  be  added  to  make  up  that  amount. 
When  cold,  filter  through  flannel. 

In  each  ounce  of  this  syrup  there  will  be 

16  grains  of  anhydrous  dikinate  of  quinina. 
This  sjrrup  is  twenty-five  times  stronger 
than  the  decoction  of  bark. 

^  It  remains  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  the  pharmaceutical  employment  of 
this  syrup.  In  general  it  may  be  used  in 
any  mixture  of  compatible  liquids,  when  the 
powers  of  bark  are  required,  and  when  the 
other  liquids  are  already  sufiiciently  volu- 
minous, and  would  be  altogether  too  bulky 
if  decoction  of  bark  were  employed.  Thus, 
in  the  simultaneous  exhibition  of  decoctions 
of  bark  and  sarsaparilla,  in  equal  quantities 
the  smallest  efficient  dose  of  the  mixture  is 
six  ounces  three  times  a  day.  By  altering 
the  formula  to  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces  of 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  five  and  a  half 
drachms  of  syrup  of  bark,  the  same  powers 
are  exhibited  in  naif  the  forc^ing  bulk. 

The  following  contains  all  its  ener^  in 
a  state  of  perfect  development  and  activity, 
and  is  a  pleasant  carminative  tonic : — 

Cinnamon  water,  six  ounces  and  a  half ; 
syrup  of  bark,  half  an  ounce ;  compound 
tincture  of  bark,  an  ounce.  An  ounce  mea- 
sure of  this  mixture  is  equivalent  to  thirty- 
six  er^ns  of  bark  in  substance. 

When  bark  and  iron  are  indicated,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  formula  in  which  the  least 
chemical  action  takes  places  between  the 
tannin  and  the  iron,  as  no  discoloration  ap- 
pears for  several  days : — 

Precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  syrup  of 
bark,  of  each  an  ounce.  Mix.  Dose,  the 
size  of  a  small  nutmeg. 

The  stren^  of  this  syrup  is  such,  that 
one  drachm  is  a  full  dose,  eitner  by  itself  or 
in  water.  Aromatics,  such  as  anise  or  fen- 
nel, are  said  perfectly  to  mask  the  bitterness 
of  preparations  of  quinina.  M.  Pierquin  says 
that  tnirty-two  grains  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia conceal  the  taste  of  six  grains  of  sm- 
phate  of  quinina,  widiout  interfering  with 
tB  virtues. 


To  conclude:  this  preparation  of  bark 
seems  deserving  of  the  attentive  considera- 
tion of  physicians,  as  it  contains  all  that  is 
valuable  in  that  medicine,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect preservation  and  fuU  energy.  It  pre- 
sents the  active  ingredients  exactly  in  tneir 
natural  state,  whicn  good  judges  have  decla- 
red to  be  in  many  forms  of  disease  absolute- 
ly necessary.  It  contains  nothine  but  what 
is  an  unaltered  proximate  principle  of  bark. 
The  form  is  commodious,  not  liable  to  spoil- 
ing, is  less  disa^eeable  than  any  other,  and 
may  be  rendered  even  agreeable. — Phmm. 
Journal. 


Adulteration  of  Snlphato  of  Qninino,  and  s 
Method  of  detecting  it. 

The  suphate  of  quinine  of  commerce  is 
very  frequently  adulerated  with  salicine.  If 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  alkaloid  present 
be  half,  or  even  one-fourth,  the  fraud  may 
be  detected  by  the  addition  of  concentrate 
sulphuric  acid,  which  produces,  with  sali- 
cine, a  characteristic  red  color.  But  if  no 
more  than  a  tenth  of  salicine  is  mixed  with 
the  sulphate  of  quinine,  this  red  color  is  not 
developed  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
In  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  salicine  is 
this  or  less  proportions,  this  alkaloid  must 
be  isolated.  For  this  purpose,  take  three  or 
four  grains  of  the  suspected  sulphate  of  quin- 
ine, and  pour  on  it  about  six  times  itswekht 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  salt,  and,  if  salicine  be  present* 
forms  a  solution  of  a  brown  color,  lust  like 
sulphuric  aci(f  ^iled  by  some  vegetable  mat- 
ter. To  this  add  carefully  and  gradually 
some  distilled  water,  until  a  white  precipi- 
tate appears.  This  will  probably  be  ralicine, 
which  will  not  dissolve  in  a  moderatdy  di- 
lute acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
Filter  the  liquid,  and  collect  the  precipitate 
on  a  watch  elass,  and  it  will  now  produce* 
upon  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  tile  bright-red  color  characteristic  of  sa- 
licine. If  too  much  water  be  added,  the 
precipitate  will  dissolve,  and  only  a  loose 
gelatinous  precipitate  will  form,  very  diffi- 
cult to  separate.  Journal  de  Chemie  mtdicale. 

Epidemic  Oholera  treated  by  Traneftialoa. 

In  a  preceding  number  of  the  same  jonr- 
nal,  several  extraordinary  cases  of  recovery 
from  the  late  epidemic  cholera  thus  treated 
by  Mr.  Torrance,  are  recorded.  The  fluid 
injected  consisted  of — Muriate  of  Soda,  2 
drachms,  carbonate  of  soda,  2  scruples, 
chloride  of  potassium,  7  grains,  water  (tem- 
perature 96®,)  2  quarts.  01  this  solution, 
as  many  as  10  quarts  were,  in  some  instan- 
ces, injected  into  the  system,  at  intervals, 
iduxVnig  ^8  hours! — Lancet. 


Nation.     Thymus  Gland. 
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"  An  argand  lamy,  burniug  in  a  rooi 

twelve  Ififil  high  and  twelve  feet  sqliaie,  cpi 

taining  1728  cubic  inches  of  air,  n-ith  tii 

sed  doors  and  windows,  produces  Bufficiei 

CHtbonic  acid,  in  raflier  more  than  thfi 

hours,  to  exceed  one  per  cent,,  which  is  coi 

sidered  unfit  tor  resjiiration,  and  whfen 

'    ten  per  cent.,  it  is  fatal  1"  life 

mftkes  on  an  average,  tweni 

ipiratioiiB  per  minute,  and  at  each  reBp 

;3on  inhales  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  an 

of  thege  320  cubic  inches  inhaled,  thiit] 

two  cubic  inches  of  o.vygen  are  consamei 

and  tweiity  (iTe   cubic  mches  of  carbon 

acid  prodnced." 

On  lb*  ma  at  th«  Ttarmn*  Qluid. 

"Dr.  Picei,  afttr  glancing  at  the  iheorii 
of  hie  predecetiEOis.  sugeesl8  Ihat  the  uee  i 
this  gland  is  chiefly  of  a  niechiinicaJ_  Oi 
lure— -viz :  to  occujiy  a  certain  »pBC«  with 
the  thoracic  cavity,  while  Ihe  lunge  rema 
unexpanded  in  the  ftelUB ;  and  thus  lo  pr 
vent  the  rib«  and  irternum  from  falling  in  U 
luuCili  upon  these  vital  organs.  The  aite  i 
the  ihymue  is  inversely  as  the  volume  of  tt 
lungsi  and,  when  the  lalier  become  dilalt 
after  bjnh  by  tlie  adiniaalon  of  air  into  Ihe 
cells,  tlie  formei  immediately  begins  ' 
shrink  and  become  atrophied.  In  Iruth, 
is  only  in  the  adult  thai  the  ihoracic  parief 
are  moulded  completely  upon  the  lunga;fo 
m  infancy  and  youth,  it  i?  rather  ihe  Ihymt 
gland  Ihat  is,  in  iheir  place,  moulded  Upc 
the  thorsK. 

"  The  situation  of  this  gland  in  Ihe  anl 
rior  mediastinum  I  and  along  the  median  lin 
the  very  nature  of  its  tissue,  and  the  great 
espansion  and  derelopeaieDt  of  ils  inieri' 
half,  are  adduced  as  arguments  in  favor  • 
the  opinion  now  adduced.  Besides  the  we 
known  circnmslante  Ihat,  in  those  nev 
bom  children  in  whom  the  thorax  is  vw 
largely  developed,  Ihe  thymus  continues 
increase  ^dtiatl;  even  lo  the  end  of  tl 
Bccond  year,  it  deserves  notice  that  all  Ao( 
animals,  in  which  the  lungs  are  similar  ' 
those  in  the  human  subject,  are  providi 
wilh  this  gland;  whereas,  we  liod  it  to  I 
entirely  wanting  in  Ihose  which  breathe  I 
branchis,  or  memhranoos  lungs  In  hybe 
nating  animals,  also,  the  thymus  exhibite  a 
ernat:ons  of  enlai^emenl  and  decrease,  Bj 
cording  to  the  slate  of  the  respiratory  o^an 
In  the  aiBi>hibia  il  altains  its  maMmurn  i 
develiipment," 

"The  circumstance,  loo,  of  Ihe  glat 
beinn  usually  rather  laiger  than  ordinary 
phthisical  patients,  may  be  mentioned  i 
lendmg  some  nmbnbility  lo  Ihe  view  propi 
ttt.'^Mttl.  CMt.  fimwu. 
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the  better  if  this  be  done  in  a  vacuum.  The 
tinctures,  mixed,  are  to  be  distilled  or  evapo- 
rated until  eight  ounces  remain ;  and  these, 
still  bailing  hot,  are  to  be  added  to  the  eva- 
porated decoction.  A  pint  of  liquid  will 
thus  be  produced,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
which  is  dikinate  of  quinina. 

To  this  liquid  add  315,31  grains  of  dinox- 
alate  of  quinina,  and  boil  for  a  few  moments; 
then  add  21  troy  ounces  of  refined  sugar, 
and  four  ounces  of  best  gum  arabic,  boS  in 
powder,  and  previously  mixed.  The  who' 
is  to  be  kept  stirring  until  solution  iseffec^ 
and  if  the  resulting  syrup,  when  cold, 
not  amount  to  32  ounces  by  measurp 
is  to  be  added  to  make  up  that 
When  cold,  filter  through  fteLnn*^ 

In  each  ounce  of  this  syrur 
16  grains  of  anhydrous  diki* 
This  syrup  is  twenty-fiv 
than  the  decoction  of  bp 

It  remains  to  offer  a 
tlve  to  the  phannar 
this  syrup.    In  gf 


To  conclude:  this  prepa'      ^  f^„^  j^,. 

seems  deserving  of  the  p'  ,,,.nn  woman  as 

tion  of  physicians,  as        ,,„  ..,„ ^-  „  „,• 

valuable  m  that  mV "         '  '*  *"°P.?:T. " 
feet  preservatior  -  ^'""6  ^^■»*  /•'^^  "^ 

sents  the  acti-  'tP'  ''''^,^"^«?  ^T^^""^' 

natuml  8ti>'  .  .."■j^''»'"en  'I'nun.shcs. 

^  **^  "^  ^^r^icnce  of  Vaccine  Matter. 

.'^.ifibcen  performing  comparative 


ly  n 
ip 


t'.i^ 


g  in  order  to  ascertain  the  differ- 


.1^ 


.ji'ai'ictcTfi  of  the  developement,  pro- 

;  .J;, j  duration  of  the  eruption  of  the 

•  './flf  matter  taken  from  the  cow  in  1836 

"yY«?44.    The  following  are  the  conclu- 

^^ifls  at  which  he  has  arrived  :    It  is  not,  as 

./;>  jj* nenilly  supposed,  in  the  degree  of  de- 

■''./rViopinent  of  the  vaccinal  postules  on  the 

'['j^'.  I  eighth  or  ninth  day,  that  we  must  look  for 


the 


any  mixture  of  r 
powers  of  barJr 
other  liquids  * 
minous,  anc* 
if  decoctiov 
in  the  sin^ 
of  bark ' 
the  smr 
six  ou 


...  c^•«^ 


.<' 


an 


^^;W  lastly 

■■■..•;:' ''*''5*/crcr,  free  from 

'  n-'-»'^'//ro/ii^rin  always 

■**•  V"%/ lowered  even  as 

,;";.'«'■•  %  these  forty  cases 

/  ffg  analogy  between  the 


i  c^'^^"^^ount  of  fibrin  and  the 

thefr     J^.v  "*:'//»  ^** 

deer      V^'l "    , ,  nerson  who  died  from  pur- 

to      ;';^'i-'f^^-^,  only  contained  0.9  of 

if         ?"1*V*5^S  only  0.6  in  the  blood 

;••'?  .i^^lAfiv  years  of  age,  who,  whilst 

f         -i^ "i  at  the  Charite,  for  cirrhosis  of 

wfl^  ''**^oinpanied  by  its  ordinar>^  s>Tnp- 

th^^^^'&tonce  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme 

t^  ddn»  ^^'^*^  ^®^^'  ^*^^  delirium.    When 

JP'^^'Sics  d  these  two  patients  were  open- 

&e  ?  ^niy  anatomical  data  which  had  any 

^' !«nce  to  the  last  sjrmptoms  which  they 

ssnted,  were  a  liquid  state  of  the  blood 

^^the  heart  and  the  large  vessels,  and  ecchy- 

Moses  in  different  parts  of  the  sub-serous 

Jnd  sub-mucous  cellular  tissues. 

The  above  results,  substantiating  the  pre- 
vious researches  of  MM.  Andral  and  Gavar- 
let  in  every  respect,  Ihey  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  examination  of  the  varying 
proportions  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  in  cer- 
tain diseases,  may  be  of  great  use  to  deter- 
mine  the  nature  of  disease,  and  to  assist 
diagnosis. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  have  likewise 
presented  to  the  Academy  an  analysis  of  re- 
searches similar  to  those  of  M.  Andral. — 
TJiey  have  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  re- 
fuJts.    Bur  they  have  also  ascertained  two 
•'eii^  facts :    Fir^Jtly,  that  the  proportion  oi 


^„  \ihe  degeneresence  of  the  vaccine  matter;  but 
■t'^ ^^IfxedU^  the  progress,  and  more  especially  in  the 
•'•"♦A^riirbt  duration,  of  the  eioiption,  which  diminishes 
progressively.  In  1836,  the  vaccine  of  Jen- 
ner,  after  nine  and  thirty  years  sojournation 
in  the  economy  of  man,  gave  rise  to  postules 
which,  on  the  twelfth  day  were  perfectly 
dried;  whereas  postules,  originating  from 
vaccine  matter  taken  from  the  cow  that  year, 
dried  only  on  the  seventeenth  day.  At 
present,  the  vaccine  of  1836  dries  on  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day;  whereas  that 
recently  taken  from  the  cow  (1844)  only 
dries  on  the  seventeenth.  Thus,  in  sojourn- 
ing eight  years  in  man,  the  vaccine  of  1836 
has  decreased  in  its  power  of  keeping  up  the 
eruption.  M.  Viard  consequently  concludes 
that  vaccine  matter  should  be  procured  fresh 
from  the  cow  every  five  or  six  years. 

Lancet. 


The  Sex  of  the  Ohild  ai  a  Oauie  of  Difflcolty 
and  Danger  in  Hnman  Parturition. 

Professor  Simpson  announces,  and  very 
adequately  supports,  the  following  proposi- 
tions in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : — 

1 .  "Of  the  mothers  that  die  under  par- 
turition and  its  immediate  consequences,  a 
much  greater  proportion  have  given  birth  to 
male  than  female  children." 

2.  "Among  labors  presenting  morbid 
complications  and  diflSculties,  the  child  is 
much  oftener  male  than  female." 

3.  "  Amongst  the  children  of  the  moth- 
ers that  die  from  labor  or  its  consequences, 
a  larger  proportion  of  those  that  are  still 
born  are  male  than  female;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  those  ♦hat  are  born  alive,  a  larger 
proportion  are  female  than  male." 

4.  "  Of  still-born  children  a  larger  pro- 
portion are  male  than  female." 

5.  "Of  the  children  that  die  during  the 
^ac\\xa\  Y^o^t?^^  of  ^>ai1urition,  the  number 
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of  males  is  much  greater  than  the  number 
of  females." 

6.  "Of  those  children  that  are  born 
alive,  more  males  than  females  are  seen  to 
suffer  from  the  morbid  states  and  injuries  re- 
sulting from  parturition." 

7.  "  More  male  than  female  children  die 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  infancy  ;  and  the 
disproportion  between  the  mortality  of  the 
two  sexes  gradually  diminishes  from  birth 
onwards  tiU  some  time  subsequently  to  it." 

8.  "Of  the  children  that  die  in  utero, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  labor,  as 
large  a  proportion  are  female  as  male." 

9.  "Of  the  morbid  accidents  that  are  lia- 
ble to  happen  in  connexion  with'  the  third 
stage  of  labor,  as  many  take  place  with  fe- 
male as  with  male  births. 

10.  "The  average  duration  of  labor  is 
longer  with  male  than  with  female  chil- 
dren." 

11.  "More  dangers  and  deaths  occur 
both  to  mothers  and  children  in  first  than 
in  subsequent  labors." 

The  number  of  facts  which  Dr.  Simpson 
brings  forward  in  support  of  his  views,  ex- 
tends his  communication  to  a  great  length. 
The  subject  is  treated  with  characteristic 
ability,  and  those  for  whom  it  has  an  inter- 
est will  here  find  a  fund  of  valuable  practical 
information.  The  author  concludes  with  the 
foDowing  startling  announcement : — 

'*  The  official  returns  of  the  mortality  of 
England  and  Wales  have  only,  as  yet«  been 
collected  for  somewhat  upwards  of  seven 
years — ^viz:  from  Ist  July,  1837,  to  the 
present  date.  If  the  calculations  we  have 
already  given  are  accordant  with  truth,  (and 
ve  believe  them  to  be  much  within  the  lim- 
its,) there  have  been  lost  in  Great  Britain, 
during  that  limited  period,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  slightly  larger  size  of  the  male  than 
of  the  female  head  at  birth,  about  50,000 
lives,  including  those  of  about  46,000,  or 
47,000  infants,  and  of  between  3000  and 
4000  mothers  who  died  in  childbed.  Lancet, 

XUnatratioBt  of  tha  Importanoa  of  Ventilation. 

Mr.  Squire,  in  the  last  month's  number  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing 

"  The  usual  argand  gas-burner  consumes 
about  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  pro- 
ducing rather  more  than  five  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  nearly  half  a  pint  of 
water. 

"  Shops  using  thirty  of  these  lights, 
therefore,  in  an  evening  of  four  hours,  pro- 
duce upwards  of  nine  gallons  of  water, 
holding  in  solution  the  noxious  products  of 
the  gas. 


"  An  argand  lamp,  burning  in  a  room 
twelve  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  sqliare,  con- 
taining 1728  cubic  inches  of  air,  with  clo- 
sed doors  and  windows,  produces  sufficient 
carbonic  acid,  in  rather  more  than  three 
hours,  to  exceed  one  per  cent.,  which  is  con- 
sidered unfit  for  respiration,  and  when  it 
amounts  to  ten  per  cent.,  it  is  fatal  to  life. 

"A  man  makes  on  an  average,  twentjr 
respirations  per  minute,  and  at  each  respi- 
ration inhales  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  air : 
of  these  320  cubic  inches  inhaled,  thiity- 
two  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  consum^, 
and  twenty  five  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid  produced." 


On  the  nie  of  the  ThTmnt  Gland. 

"Dr.  Picci,  after  glancing  at  the  theories 
of  his  predecessors,  suggests  that  the  use  of 
this  gland  is  chiefly  m  a  mechanical  na- 
ture— viz :  to  occupy  a  certain  space  within 
the  thoracic  cavity,  while  the  lungs  remain 
unexpanded  in  the  foetus ;  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  ribs  and  sternum  from  failing  in  too 
much  upon  tliese  vital  organs.  The  size  of 
the  thymus  is  inversely  as  the  volume  of  the 
lungs ;  and,  when  the  latter  become  dilated 
after  birth  by  the  admission  of  air  into  their 
cells,  the  former  immediately  begins  to 
shrink  and  become  atrophied.  In  truth,  it 
is  only  in  the  adult  that  the  thoracic  parietes 
are  moulded  completely  upon  the  lungs ;  for, 
in  infancy  and  youth,  it  is  rather  the  thymus 
gland  that  is,  in  their  place,  moulded  upon 
the  thorax. 

"  The  situation  of  this  gland  in  the  ante- 
rior mediastinum,  and  along  the  median  line, 
the  very  nature  of  its  tissue,  and  the  greater 
expansion  and  developement  of  its  inferior 
half,  are  adduced  as  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  opinion  now  adduced.  Besides  the  well 
known  circumstance  that,  in  those  new- 
bom  children  in  whom  the  thorax  is  very 
largely  developed,  the  thymus  continues  to 
increase  gradually  even  to  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  it  deserves  notice  that  all  those 
animals,  in  which  the  lungs  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  human  subject,  are  provided 
with  this  gland ;  whereas,  we  fiud  it  to  be 
entirely  wanting  in  those  which  breathe  by 
branchiae,  or  membranous  lungs  In  hyber- 
nating  animals,  also,  the  thymus  exhibits  al- 
ternations of  enlai^gement  and  decrease,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
In  the  amphibia  it  attains  its  maximum  of 
development." 

"The  circumstance,  too,  of  the  gland 
being  usually  rather  larger  than  ordinary  in 

{)hthisical    patients,  may  be  mentioned  as 
ending  some  probability  to  the  view  propo- 
sed."— Med,  tkix,  Re^wvD, 
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Oalvanism.    Chloride  of  Lime.     Chest  Diseases. 


ChdTuiiim  applied  to  the  treatment  of  Uterine 
Rumorrhafe,  etc. 

Dr.  Radford  says  that  he  has  pursued  this 
practice  with  j^eat  success,  in  cases  of  hae- 
morrhage, accidental  or  unavoidable,  accom- 
panied hy  exhaustion,  and  occurring  before, 
during  or  after  labor.     He  adds — 

"  I  am  satisfied,  from  positive  trial  of  the 
remedy,  that  it  will  be  found  a  most  impor- 
tant agent  in  tedious  labor,  depending  upon 
want  of  power  in  the  uterus,  and  where  no 
mechanical  obstacle  exists.     1  would  also 
suggest  the  probability  of  its  {proving  valu- 
ahle  in  origmating  uterine  action  de  novo, 
in  cases  where  it  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary, to  induce  premature  labor.     It  seems 
to  me  also  to  be  worthy  of  triaJ  in  certain 
cases  of  menorrhagia  in  the  ungravid  state, 
where,  on  vaginal  examination,  the  uterus 
is  found  to  be  atonic,  as  evidenced  by  its 
large  flaccid  condition,  and  the  patulous  siate 
of  the  OS  uteri.** 
The  remedy  is  thus  applied  : — 
**  The  brass  ball  of  tne  vaginal  conductor 
is  to  be  passed  up  to  the  os  uteri,  at  inter- 
vals, on  to  various  parts  of  this  organ ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  otner  conductor  must  be 
applied  to  the  abdominal  parietes  over  the 
fundus  uteri.     Shocks  may  be  also  passed 
transversely  through  the  uterus,  by  simulta- 
neously applying   the  conductor  on  each 
side  of  the  belly. 

<*  The  application  should  be  used  at  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  approximate  in  its  effects,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  the  natural  pains.  It 
may  be  continued  until  it  meets  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case." — Lancet. 


In  the  same  journal,  Dr.  Radcliff  Hall  re- 
commends 


The  TTae  of  OUoride  of  Lime  in  Diaeaaee  at- 
tended with  Oontagioaa  Diacharge. 

"  Gronorrhcea. — In  the  first  stage,  before 
the  discharge  has  become  completely  puri- 
form,  or  the  scaldins;  great,  a  single  injection 
of  about  two  fluid  drachms  of  the  strong  so- 
lution will  always  put  a  stop  to  the  disease, 
either  in  a  first  or  subsequent  clap.  In  the 
second  stage,  when  there  is  considerable  dis- 
charge of  pus,  and  more  pain,  several  injec- 
tions are  required.  In  gleet,  provided  the 
dischar^  be  not  kept  up  by  some  structural 
change  m  the  urethra,  the  strong  injection  is 
likewise  useful,  but  not  to  so  striking  an 
extent.  The  effects  of  injecting  the  strong 
solution  are,  sharp  pain,  and  often  erection 
for  the  moment,  slignt  puffiness  and  eversion 
of  the  orifice  of  \h&  urethra,  and  tenderness 
on  pressure,  and  a  feeling  of  unusual  firm- 


exist.  In  a  short  time,  the  pain  subsides, 
and  in  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  a  serous 
discharge  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  ure- 
thra." 

Purulent  Ophthalmia,  Dr.  Hall  has  treated 
with  like  success.  He  thus  uses  the  solu- 
tion : — 

"  The  eyelids  are  slowly  and  gently  sep- 
arated until  tiie  cornea  can  be  seen,  whoi 
that  is  manageable,  and  all    secretion  is 
wiped  away  with  a  fine  soft  sponge.    A  laige 
bushy  camel-hair  pencil,  charged  with  the 
strong  solution,  is  then  insinuated  henealh 
the  upper  eyelid  and  swept  round  the  front 
of  the  eye ;  the  pencil  is  again  charged  with 
the  solution  and  applied    to  the    everted 
lower  lid.    Unless  plenty  of  the  fluid  be 
thus  applied,  the  application  will  be  equally 
painful  but  less  effectual.    There  is  consid- 
erable pain,  of  a  smarting,  burning  charac- 
ter, for  half  an  hour  or  longer,  and  the 
already  swollen  eyelids  become  still  more 
tumid  and  prominent.    This  tumefaction  is 
cedamatous  in  character,  the  skin  losing  in 
some  measure  its  peculiar  redness,  and  be- 
coming more  transparent.    In  a  few  houn, 
a  serous  discharge  oozes  out  from  between 
the  eyelids,  and  the  swelling  partially  sub- 
sides.    This  is  followed   by  secretion  of 
matter,  but  after  two  or  three  api»lications  of 
the  chloride,  in  perceptibly  dimmished  quan- 
tity, the  discharge  gradualljr  loses  its  cha- 
racteristic yellow  color,  and  is  seen  in  flakes 
on  opening  the  eyelids.     After    three  or 
more  appbcations,  the    eyelids  no   lonfrer 
swell  as  they  did  after  the  first,  and  the 
pain  is  much  less.    The  eyes  are  kept  dean 
with  warm  water,  matter  never  being  suf- 
fered to  collect  beneath  the  upper  Cd ;  a 
little  spermaceti  ointment  is  smeared  on  the 
edges  of  tiie  eyelids,  and  the  strong  solution 
is  applied  once  in  every  twenty-four  hoan» 
untU  the  secretion  ceases  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  puriform.    No  other  treatment  what- 
ever is  necessary.** 


Oontribntions  to  the  Diagnosii  and  Pathologf 
of  Cheat  Diaeaaea. 

Under  this  tiU§  Mr.  Mac  Donnell  oflers 
some  valuable  facts  and  observations  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Dublin  Journal.  At  page 
74  of  the  Lancet  for  April,  1844,  we  gave 
an  analysis  of  an  essay,  by  the  same  Gen- 
tieman,  on  the  "Diagnosis  of  Empyema.** 
Of  this  form  of  disease  his  present  commu- 
nication affords  another  example.  This  case 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  close  resem- 
blance whidi  it  presented  in  its  origin,  in  its 

, ,_ <«.  ^ general  symptoms,  and  in  many  of  itsphy- 

neMioT  two  or  three  incEes  down  the  cor-  sical  signs  to  tubercular  consumption,  lliere 
pus  BpoDgiosam,  where  these  did  not  already  \  vf  ei^  \jreacnt,  emaciation,  purulent  expecto- 
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ration,  hectic  fever,  mucous  rales  at  the 
apex  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  and 
various  other  signs,  which  would  at  once 
have  led  a  superncial  or  ignorant  inquirer  to 
arrive  at  the  most  unfavorahle  prognosis. 
A  sound  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
chest  pathology  discovered,  however,  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  a  different  conclusion,  and 
the  disease  was  pronouced  to  he  Empyema. 
The  progress  of  the  case,  and  the  final  re- 
covery 01  the  patient,  afforded  the  most  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
opinion. 

On  the  history  of  this,  and  of  eight  other 
cases  of  empyema,  the  author  founds  the 
following  proposition : — 

"That  purulent  expectoration  in  empy- 
ema, though  attended  by  quick  pulse,  sweat- 
ing, emaciation,  and  other  hectic  symptoms 
is  not  indicative  of  tuhercular  or  pneuqpionic 
abscess,  unless  accompanied  hy  unequivocal 
physical  signs  of  these  lesions ;  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  conse- 
(]^uenceof  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  get 
nd  of  a  large  collection  of  matter  by  one  of 
the  ordinary  emunctories." 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  also  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  present  in  this 
case,  as  the  breath  and  expectoration  were 
extremely  fcetid.  The  same  characters  were 
also  present  in  certain  other  cases,  which 
terminated  fatally,  showinj^  that  no  such 
condition  of  the  lung  existed.  Dr.  Mac 
Donnell  offers  the  following,  and,  we  believe 
correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon : — 

<*  In  such  cases,  we  have  a  quantity  of  pus 
and  air  occupying  the  minute  tubes  and  air 
cells,  and  having  but  an  imperfect  commu- 
nication with  the  external  atmosphere,  ow- 
ine  to  the  larger  tubes  being  nearly  oblitera- 
tea  by  the  compression  to  which  tne  lung  is 
subjected  by  toe  fluid  of  the  empyema,  and 
in  this  way  they  act  chemically  on  each 
other,  and  produce  a  decomposition,  giving 
nse  to  the  intolerable  odour  which  both  the 
pus  and  expired  air  soon  acquire.  In  fact, 
the  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  these 
cases  as  in  an  ordinary  abscess,  the  matter 
of  which  may  be  healthy  and  odourless  on 
its  being  opened,  but  soon  becomes  altered 
in  these  respects  when  air  enters  the  sac 
and  acts  upon  its  contents,  which  then  be- 
come bad  in  quality  and  offensive  in  odour. 
This  view  is  borne  out  by  what  was  noticed 
in  the  present  case — ^viz.,  that  the  breath 
was  not  fioetid  durinr  ordinary  expiration, 
but  became  so  immediately  after  coughing, 
by  which  the  air  nent  up  in  the  remote  tubes 
was  expelled,  whilst  mat  taken  in  during 
ordinary  inspiration  was  exhaled  devoid  ol 
odour." 

A  bruit  synchronous  with  the  heart's  ac- 


tion was  heard  durine  the  progress  of  the 
case,  at  the  left  side  of  the  spine.  It  disa})- 
peared  with  the  effusion.  Further  investi- 
gation will  probably  show  this  to  be  a  sign 
of  some  importance  in  acquiring  information 
as  to  the  actual  physical  relations  of  the 
parts  within  the  chest. — Lancet. 


ELEGANT  EXTRACT. 
Mor«  food  for  the  Old  Ladies  In  Breeches. 
Mesmerism  and  Miss  Martineau. 
"  We  do  not  know  whether  to  congratu- 
late or  condole  with  the  talented  Heroine  of 
Political  Economy  on  the  strange  dream  that 
has  come  o'er  her  soul.  It  appears  that 
Miss  Martineau  recovered  her  health  and — 
we  were  nearly  saying — lost  her  senses! 
But  this  is  not  the  case— she  has  acquired 
an  aditional  sense — clairvoyakce  !  Her 
maid,  Betty,  placed  her  hand  on  her  mis- 
tress's ivory  forehead,  and,  presto,  a  Steam- 
Tug  that  was  passing  became  metamorphos- 
ed into  a  ship  of  celestial  glory,  fringed 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  lit  to  be  *a  God- 
head's dwelling.' 

Its  dll  in  my  eye  Bettt  Martin — eau  t 

Betty,  however,  is  no  fool.  She  prescribed 
ale  and  brandy-and- water  to  her  mistress, 
instead  of  opium-eating,  and  the  change  re- 
sulted in  the  best  effects.  Harriet's  Mesme- 
rie  dreams  will  prove  a  god-send  to  the  ani- 
mal magnetisers,  and  will  command  more 
attention  among  the  old  women  of  both  sexes 
than  her  Political  Economy  and  her  "Pre- 
ventive Checks."  But  it  won't  do  !  It  will 
be  the  wonder  of  the  day — ^perhaps  of  nine 
days — and  then  sink  into  oblivion  with  the 
exploits  of  Miss  Okey. "^Medico.  Chir,  Re- 
view, 


Dr.  Duncan  relates,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine^  an  in- 
teresting case  of  Removal  of  a  coin  from 
the  Larynx  by  tnversion  of  the  body. 
An  individual  amusing  himself  by  tossing 
up  a  shilling,  and  catching  it  in  his  mouth, 
it  slipped  through  the  glottis.    The  accident 
gave  rise  to  comparatively  little  inconveni- 
ence.   The  coin  seemed  to  the  patient  to  be 
fixed  at  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  he  had  an 
impression  that  it  could  be  displaced  were  he 
to  stand  on  his  head.    This  impression  cor- 
responding with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Duncan 
and  his  associates — 

"The  man  was  placed  with  hia  shoulders 
against  the  raised  end  of  a  pretty  high  sofa, 
and  then  being  seized  by  three  of  the  most 
powerful  of  those  present  by  the  loins  and 
thighs,  he  was  rapidly  inverted^  ao  a&  ts^ 
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Detection  of  Crime  by  Mesmerism, 


bring  lliu  heuil  into  the  dependent  position,  son  in  the  mesmeric  state,  taking  along  with 

and,  alter  a  .shake  or  two.  Dr.   Simpson   at  him  his  clerk,  he  called  on  them  for  the  pur- 

the  same  time  moviug  the  larynx  rapidly 

from  side  to  side,  the  shilling  passed  into  the 

mouth  and  fell  upon  the  lioor.     Not  the 

sliehtest  co^gh  nor  dyspnoea  was  produced, 

and  the  patient  immediately  started  up,  de- 


lighted with  the  result.  He  was  now  per- 
fectly free  from  uneasiness,  and  there  was  a 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  voice. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  subsequent  bad 
symptom." 


Onrioas  oas«  of  Mesmeric  Detection  of  Orime. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  ^lay  28,  1845. 
Mr.  Editor, 

Thinking  that  you  and  perhaps  your  rea- 
ders, might  be  interested  in  a  specimen  of 
what  may  be  said  on  the  possibility  of  de- 
tecting rogues  through  the  power  of  Mesme- 
rism, or  Animal  Magnetism,  1  have  conclu- 
ded to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  a  case, 
that  has  recently  passed  under  my  notice. — 
It  may  exceed  your  belief — I  am  confidenf 
that  it  will  your  explanation,  as  it  does  mine 
—meaning  the  process  by  which  the  given 
result  has  been  reached ;  but  incredulous  as 
it  may  appear,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  circum- 
stances which  I  relate  are  bona  fide  facts, 
and  can  be  shown  to  be  such,  should  truth 
or  virtue  require,  in  any  court  of  justice. 

One  of  my  nearest  neighbors,  a  man  of 
unquestionable  veracity,  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  in  opening  one  of  the  money  drawers 
in  the  counters  of  his  store,  discovered  that 
fiome  money  had  been  taken  from  it,  evident- 
ly by  a  stealthy  hand,  since  he  had  been  to 
it  to  make  change — which,  I  believe,  was  in 
the  time  of  an  hour.  The  exact  amount 
that  had  been  taken  he  could  not  tell,  though 
he  knew  it  could  not  be  lar^e ;  and  as  to 
fhe  individual  by  whom  it  had  been  taken, 
he  could  form  no  reasonable  or  satisfactory 
conjecture.  His  thoughts  first  recurred  to 
his  clerk,  he  being  a  boy  that  had  been  with 
him  but  a  few  days,  ana  not  knowing  what 
power  temptation  might  have  over  him  ; 
though  he  had  seen  so  much  to  encourage 
confidence  in  his  honesty,  that  he  could  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  rogue.  Who  it  could 
be,  of  those  who  had  n«en  about  the  store 
during  the  day,  or  of  the  suspicious  charac- 
ters in  the  neighborhood,  he  could  not  ima- 
gine or  satisfy  himself.  After  waiting  a  day 
or  two,  without  fixing  upon  any  one  as  the 
probable  criminal,  and  having  heard  oi  the 
wonderful  revelations  asserted  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  in  a  neighboring 
street,  through  the  power  of  Mesmerism,  to 
gratify  his  auriosity  in  the  shape  of  seeing 
what  might  be  said  on  the  subject  by  a  pet- 


pose.    JMerely  stating  that  he  should  like  to 
nave  an  experiment  in  clairvoyance,  without 
telling  them  his  motive  or  busmess,and  they 
having  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances in  regard  to  the  loss  of  money 
from  his  store,  Mr.  C.  put  his  wife  into  the 
mesmeric  sleep,  and  proceeded  to  ask  her 
such  questions  as  Mr.  P.  the  applicant,  mi^ht 
propose  without  being  in  communication  with 
her.     I  he  first  question  related  to  the  dis- 
cover}' and  location  of  his  store.     She  soon 
found  it,  describing  it,  without  and  within, 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.     The  inquiry  was 
next  put,  whether  he  had  lost  anything  from 
the  store  within  a  few  days.    After  a  strong 
and  somewhat  protracted  mental  efbrt,  she 
answeied,  "  Yes,  some  money  from  a  little 
drawer  in  the  inside  of  a  counter.**     In  a 
free  and  earnest  manner  she  went  on  to  re- 
late the  particulars  as  they  appeared  to  hex, 
stating  that,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  P.  from 
the  store,  and  as  the  clerk  stepped  down  into 
the  cellar  with  a  bare-footed  boy  to  get  some 
butter  in  a  covered    tin  pail,  ( which  the 
clerk  well  remembered,)  a  lad,  apparently 
about  fourteen  years   of    age,  entered   the 
store,  reached  over  the  counter,  pulled  out 
the  drawer,  and  took  from  it  four  dollars  in 
two  bills,  one  a  three  dollar  bill,  the  other  a 
one,  which  he  hastily  stuffed  into  his  pocket 
and  then,  instead  of  making  off  in  a  hurry, 
put  on  a  composed  air,  end  as  the  clerk 
came  up  from  the  cellar,  made  as  if  he  had 
just  come  into  the  store  in  a  very  loitering, 
lazy,  careless  manner,  and  at  last  leisurely 
passed  out  of  the  store  with  the  boy  that 
had  got  the  buttei.      She  then  described  the 
boy,  including  his  size,  looks,  hair,  &c.,with 
^eat  particularity ;  also,  his  parentage,  hab- 
its and  business;  and  in  tracing  him  from 
the  store,  followed  him  down  to  the  comer 
of  the  next  street,  where  she  described  him 
as  going  mto  a  grocery,  and  giving  two  cents 
for  an  orange,  &c.,  &c. —  The  clerk  at  once 
remembei'ed  that  a  boy  answering  exactly  to 
her  description  had  frequently  been  in  the 
store,  and  that  he  saw  him,  apparently  dom- 
ing into  the  store,  as  he  came  from  the  cel- 
lar at  the  time  mentioned ;  and  he  recognized 
as  true  of  him  what  she  had  said  concerning 
his  parents  and  habits. 

On  returning  from  the  examination,  IMr.  P. 
and  his  clerk  thought  the  matter  might  re- 
pay a  little  further  attention.  ITiey  accor- 
dingly kept  a  look  out  for  the  fellow  that 
had  been  so  particularly,  and,  as  they 
thought,  on  reflection,  so  correctly  described. 
Before  the  week  closed,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  store.  Mr.  P.  taking  him  one 
,  nde,  aud  asking  to  him  in  a  friendly  tone 
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and  manner,  told  him  that  he  wanted  that^ 
money  that  he  took  from  his  drawer  the  other 
day,  (intending  to  carry  the  impresaion  that 
he  knew  him  to  be  the  rogue.)  At  first,  he 
denied  having  taken  the  money ;  but  when 
Mr.  P.  told  him  that  a  person  in  Nahant- 
streeS  (having  in  his  eye  Mrs.  C.)  saw  him 
enter  the  store,  take  the  money,  put  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  when  he  went  out,  pass 
down  to  a  certain  grocery,  where  he  bought 
an  orange,  giving  two  cents  for  it,  he  lost 
his  power  oi  denial,  and,  in  owning  it,  con- 
fessed that  all  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  number  and  size  of  the  bills,  &c.  were 
just  as  they  had  been  described  by  the  mes- 
merized subject ;  and  after  expressing  regret 
and  sorrow,  and  saying  that  he  had  paid 
away  the  money,  he  promised  to  go  to  work, 
earn  it  and  restore  it  to  him. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  I  have 
them  from  the  original  and  responsible  sour- 
ces. I  submit  them  to  the  public,  expecting 
them  to  be  questioned  and  perhaps  ridiculed, 
but  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
can  be  supported  by  the  most  unquestionable 
of  human  testimony.  I  have  been  particu- 
lar to  inquire  whether  Either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  C. 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  boy  in  question 
before  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  if 
they  had,  whether  they  had  any  suspicion  of 
him  as  a  bad  boy ;  and  I  learnt  that,  up  to 
that  time,  they  were  ignorant  that  any  such 
boy  lived  in  town.  Leaving  every  one  to 
form  his  own  opinion  in  the  case,  and  to 
make  his  own  comments,  1  here  leave  the 
subject. 

Yours,  believing  in  the  progress  of  human 
discovery  and  knowledge. 

M.  S. 
JS'.  r.   Tribune. 


The  relation  of  th«  Fhysieian  to  a  OolUagne. 

This  relcCb'on  is  twofold.  The  first  embra- 
ces mutual  respect,  and  where  that  is  not 
possible,  let  indulgence  at  least  be  the  princi- 
pal law  of  conduct 

Nothing  is  more  difllcult  than  to  judge 
others,  but  nowhere  is  it  more  so  than  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  It  is  therefore  unpar- 
donable in  the  public ;  but  it  is  revolting  to 
hear  physicians,  who  know  the  difficulties 
oi  the  £u1,  and  of  forming  opinions  regard- 
ing it,  judge  their  colleagues  with  severity, 
harehness,  contempt,  or  disclose  their  faults, 
and  try  to  raise  themselves  by  lowering  others. 

0  that  I  were  able  to  impress  the  minds  of 
my  brethren  with  the  truism,  as  forcibly  as 

1  am  penetrated  by  it !  He  who  degrades  a 
colleague  degrades  himself  and  his  art.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  more  the  public  be- 
comes acquainted  widi  faults  of  ^ysicians, 


the  more  will  physicians  become  exposed 
as  contemptible  and  suspicious,  and  the  more 
will  such  exposure  impair  confidence :  and 
confidence  in  the  whole  body  being  diminish- 
ed, every  single  one,  and  the  censurers  in- 
cluded, will  lose  a  shore  of  it  The  public 
would  be  less  prone  to  censure  the  medical 
profession,  and  its  faults  would  not  be  a  fa- 
vorite topic  of  conversation,  if  the  members 
themselves  did  not  broach  it,  and  set  the  bad 
example.  It  shews  a  short-sighted  selfish- 
nees,  and  want  of  all  common  spirit,  when  a 
physician  acts  in  such  a  manner,  and  thereby 
hopes  to  raise  himself,  as  he  degrades  others. 

Lancet, 


A  Doctor  and  his  Lizards. 

A  letter  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  relates  the  following  mar- 
velous incidents  in  a  notice  oi  a  visit  to  the 
estate  of  Dr.  Stephens : 

"  While  enjoying  our  segars  under  a 
broad-spread  tamarind  tree,  the  lizards  came 
down  as  usual  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  away 
from  theii"  protectors.  The  doctor's  kindness 
for  animals  has  developed  instincts  and  awa- 
kened affections  that  would  not  discredit  a 
race,  intellectually  endowed.  His  beautiful 
fan-tailed  pigeons,  when  he  returns  from 
town,  come  with  their  greetings  to  his  car- 
riage, and  perch  upon  his  shoulders.  His 
lizards  jump  from  the  trees  into  his  hands. 
A  year  oi  two  since,  when  several  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  ship  Potomac, 
with  t  Ko  gentlemen  residing  here,  were  at 
breakfast  with  the  doctor,  a  huge  lizard  that 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  tail  by  some 
casuality,  marched  into  the  rooms,  and  up  to 
the  doctor,  with  its  dismembered  limb  in  its 
mouth  !  This  lool:*',  T  coT^fess,  too  much 
like  a  "  Remarkable  ISnake  iStory,*'  but  it  is 
nevertheless,  a  well  authenticatedjfact.  The 
maimed  reptile,  under  the  influence  of  in- 
stinct highly  excited,  sought  relief  from  the 
hand  by  which  it  had  been  fed  and  cherished. 
The  doctor  himself  regards  the  circumstance 
as  a  tribute  to  his  skill  in  surgery. 

The  unreasoning  species  are  not  alone, 
however,  in  their  appreciation  of  Dr.  Ste- 
phen's medical  services.  He  performed,  at 
an  early  day,  with  entire  success,  some  of 
the  most  difficult  surgical  operations.  His 
writings  on  yellow  fever,  scurvey,  &c.,  won 
for  him  the  highest  medical  honors  that  Eu- 
rope confers.  He  was  one  of  three  eminent 
physicians  upon  whom  degrees  were  confer- 
red upon  the  occasion  of  Lord  Wellington's 
installation  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. He  is  now  devoting  himself  to  inves- 
tigations of  the  highest  interest  touching  the 
Phenomena  of  Lire,  which,  in  his  judgment, 
prove,  1st  That  the  aAtiow  cii^^\K^^*>^ 
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regulated  by  some  power  or  agency  other 
than  the  Brain.  2d.  That  there  is  a  living, 
vital  agent,  independent  of,  and  so  far  as 
muscular  action  fs  concerned,  superior  to  the 
mind;  and  3d.  That  in  man,  and  in  the 
higher  order  of  aniiiials,  the  principle  of 
life  is  seated  in  the  solar  gangloin,  from 
which  the  nervons  system  or  machinery 
draws  its  power  of  motion,  and  by  which  it 
is  propelled  and  governed. 


Bztraordinarj  facts  relating  to  Oombastion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
February  3 ,  M.  Dumas  related  some  experi- 
ments to  which  he  had  submitted  liquid  chlo- 
rine refrigerated  to  90  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  in  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic 
acid  and  ether. 

1.  Phosphorus  falling  into  liquid  chlorine 
is  ignited  with  a  violent  explosion. 

2.  Phosphorus,  itself  previously  cooled  in 
the  freezing  bath,  inflames  m  the  same  man- 
ner, with  violent  explosion. 

3.  Arsenic,  taken  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, is  kindled  when  dropped  into  liquid 
chlorine. 

4;  Antimony,  on  the  contrary,  manifests 
no  action  on  liquid  chlorine. 

M.  Boussingault  proposed  that  the  Acade- 
my should  give  facilities  for  extending  these 
experiments  (which  are  attended  with  much 
danger)  on  some  determinate  plan. — Comp- 
tes  Kendm,  3d  Feb. 
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Dr.  Tiieophilus  Thompson,  President. 

Effects  of  Oonnter-Irritation. 

Mr.  Dendy,  in  reference  to  the  discussion 
at  the  last  meeting,  remarked,  that  when 
properly  and  judiciously  applied,  blisters  to 
children  were  by  no  means  attended  with 
danger.  He  himself,  however,  preferred  the 
use  of  the  acetum  lytts,  which  merely  re- 
quired to  be  painted  on  the  skin  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush,  once  or  twice,  to  produce 
vesication.  He  was  in  favor  of  small  vesi- 
cations, such  as  the  size  of  a  shilling,  being 
formed  successively  at  intervals  of  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours.  The  acetum  lytts  had 
the  advantage  of  not  producing  strangury. 

Some  remarks  on  the  effects  of  blisters  to 
ch'ddren  were  made  by  several  members. — 
Applied  with  due  caution,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main only  a  short  period,  they  nught  be  and 
were  serviceable  in  many  cases.  Their  abuse' 
however,  was  calculated  to  do  much  evil, 
and  never  more  so  than  when  applied  by 
tgnorani  persons,  who  allowed  them  to  re- 
maiD  on  for  a  long  period. 


In  order  to  shew  that  blifiters,  or  any  other 
"kind  of  counter-irritation,  might  occasionalljr 
be  of  serious  consequence  to  the  patient,  it 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Pilcher  that  he  recol- 
lected six  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  chest 
succeeding  to  measles,  in  which  blisters  had 
been  applied,  and  they  were  all  fatal.  He 
mentioned  also  the  instance  of  a  youth  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  years  of  age,  in  whom  the 
irritation  produced  by  a  compound  frankin- 
cense plaster  applied  to  the  chest,  was  so 
great  that  the  parts  sloughed,  and  the  patient 
sunk.  In  these  cases,  doubtless,  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  patients  were  very 
low. 

Mr.  Stedman  had  found  the  acetic  acid  as 
eflicacious  as  the  acetum  lytts,  and  consider- 
ed the  efficiency  of  the  latter  preparation  to 
be  dependent  on  the  vinegar. 

Mr.  Dendy  recollected  Sir  A.  Cooper  men- 
tioning a  case  in  which  a  young  lady,  recent- 
ly arrived  from  Jamaica,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
application  of  common  blister  to  her  knees. 
She  sank  in  three  days,  from  sloughing  of 
the  parts.  In  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  va- 
rious paper  preparations  of  the  lyttae,  he  had 
found  them  so  uncertain  that  he  never  em- 
ployed them. 

Mr.  Bishop  remarked  that  when  a  laige 
surface  was  exposed,  either  as  the  result  of 
a  blister  or  a  burn,  nervous  irritation  of  such 
a  character  might  be  produced  as  to  terminate 
fatally,  and  this  even  when  the  sore  itself 
might  have  a  healthy  aspect.  The  neivous 
irritation  killed  Miss  Clara  Webster.  In 
cases  in  which  this  irritation  was  set  up, 
opium  often  exerted  a  most  benign  influence. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  read  a  paper  on 

The  Incnbation  of  Insanity. 

After  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of 
studying  and  treating  the  disorders  of  the 
mind  in  their  earliest  or  incipient  form,  or 
during  the  period  of  incubation,  and  lamen- 
ting the  little  attention  which  had  hitherto 
been  paid  to  this  important  subject.  Dr. 
Winslow  expressed  as  his  belief,  that  a  very 
laige  proportion  of  the  8,736  incurable  luna- 
tics conhned  in  asylums  in  England  and 
Wales,  had  been  reduced  to  this  pad  state  1^ 
the  neglect  to  which  they  had  been  subjec- 
ted in  the  incipient  state  of  the  malady.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  official  return  made  by 
parliament,  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  confined  in  asylums,  1 1,272 
lunatics.  Out  of  this  number,  there  were  re- 
turned as  "incurable,"  8,736;  and  as  "cu- 
rable," only  2,519.  This  alarming  dispro- 
portion was  attributed  to  the  ignorance  which 
bad  prevailed  with  re^u:d  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  this  disease.  The  notion 
;which  had  so  generally  been  promulgated. 
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that  insanity  was  an  affection  of  the  mind, 
the  spiritual  principle  abstracted,  and  the  ma- 
terial oi^anization,  and  not  at  sill  associated 
with  bocTiiy  disease,  had  had  the  e^t  of  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  sound  pathological 
knowledge,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  during  this 
fearful  inroad  upon  its  recognized  functions. 
The  attempts  which  have  also  been  made  to 
define  insanity,  to  establish  a  test  or  standard 
of  mental  unsoundness,  had  also  operated 
most  injuriously.     £ach  medical  man  hav- 
ing formed  his  own  notion  of  what  consti- 
tuted- insanity,  no  person  was  admitted  to  be 
deranged  until  he  came  up  to  his  precon- 
ceived standard  y^  and,  consequently,  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  was  entirely  overlooked. 
The  author  maintained,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  that  the  probability  of 
recovery  lessened  in  a  ratio  to  the  period 
which  was  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
first  onset  of  the  disease  and  its  more  advan- 
ced stages ;  and  that  unless  the  result  of 
physicS  injury,  or  connected  with  strong 
hereditary  predisposition,    deran^ment   of 
mind  was,  if  attacked  in  its  incipient  form, 
as  easily  curable  as  incipient  inflammation, 
pneumonia,  or  rheumatism.      He  adduced  a 
number  of  statistical  facts  to  establish  the 
point    He  considered  that  in  the  primary 
stage,  insanity  was  but  slightly  connected 
with  lesions  of  nervous  structure ;  but  if  the 
disorder  be  permitted  to  remain  for  any  length 
of  time  without  any  attempt  being  made  to 
remove  it,  serious  organic  changes  take  place 
in  the  delicate  organization  of  the  brain, 
which  for  ever  place  the  patient  beyond  the 
reach  of  remedial  measures.      The  author 
urged  the  importance  of  applying  to  the  dis- 
eases of  the  Drain  and  its  disordered  manifes- 
tations the  same  principles  which  guide  us 
in  the  elucidation   and  treatment  of  other 
affections  of  organic  structure.      He  consid- 
ered that  a  person  might  be  pathologically 
insane,  who  ought  not  to  be  held  as  le^ly 
mad.    In  studying  this  class  of  affections, 
the  medical  philosopher  should  dismiss  from 
his  mind  all  his  preconceived  notions,  based 
upon  legal  and  medical  definitions  of  insan- 
ity ;  if  he  tied  himself  down  to  these  meta- 
physical abstractions,  he  will  close  his  eyes 
to  a  medical  truth  of  the  highest  import  to 
the  human  race.     Dr.  Winslow  confessed 
his  inability  to  define  insanity.    He  thought 
that,  with  equal  propriety,  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  define  yellow,  red,  blue,  or  any 
other  abstract  essence.     He  considered  that 
insanity  was  not  essentially  different  from 
other  maladies,  that  it  obeyed  the  same  pa- 
thological laws.      After  entering  at  some 
length  into  the  point,  and  hayina;  pointed  out 
the  evils  which  had  resulted  from  the  at- 


tempts which  have  been  made  to  throw  about 
this  malady  an  air  of  mysteiy  and  supersti- 
tion. Dr.  Winslow  next  proceeded  to  detail 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  this  afiection.    He 
thought  that  the  period  of  incubation  might 
last  K)r  months  and  years ;  cases  had  b^ 
recorded  in  which  it  had  been  of  fifteen  years 
duration.    Long  prior  to  the  explosion  of 
insanity,  patients  have  confessed  that  they 
have  for  months  and  years  been  struggling 
against  the  encroachment  of  this  malady.    In 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  presence  of  in- 
sanity m  any  given  case,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confound  natural  healthy  singularity 
and  eccentricity  with  those  deviations  from 
sound  mental  health  which  are  clearly  the 
consequences  of  physical  disease  of  the  ner- 
vous system.    The  patient's  own  mind  must 
be  the  standard  of  comparison.    The  physi- 
cian must  compare  the  manifestations  which 
prevail  at  the  time  when  the  mind  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  affected  with  the  mental  state  of  the 
individual  in  its  natural  and  habitual  condi- 
tion.   Insanity  is  often  but  an  exaggeration 
of  the  natural  habits,  passions,  and  charac- 
ter.   The  author  considered  that  almost  in- 
variably there  existed  in  the  early  period  of 
insanity,  a  stage  of  consciousness  during 
which  the  patient  was  perfectly  aware  ol 
the  existence  of  an  altered  state  of  mind, 
and  the  approach  of  <*  thick  coming  fancies,'* 
against  which  he  often  heroically  struggled. 
It  was  a  r.^llacy  to  suppose  that  insanity  was 
often  suddenly  developed ;  in  those  instan- 
ces in  which  the  malady  appeared  to  break 
out  suddenly^  it  would  be  found  that  a  well- 
marked  premonitory  stage  preceded  the  at- 
tack of  mania.    This  was  remarkably  the 
fact  in  most  cases  of  snicidal  insanity.    The 
author  thought  that  the  first  stage  of  insanity 
had  been  properly  denominated  the  state  of 
"  moral  incoherency,"  and  that  in  every  case 
the  moral  faculties  would  be  found,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  implicated  in  the  disorder 
and  that  the  intellectual  derangement  was  to 
be  considered  but  as  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  moral  disease.    He  then  enumerated  the 
early  signs  of  insanity,  before  any  delusion 
had  fastened  itself  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
patient    had   lost    all    control   over    the 
will. 

The  following  was  said  to  be  among  the 
incipient  indications  of  insanity : — an  altered 
state  of  the  affections  towards  relatives  and 
friends,  that  alteration  being  often  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  form<^r  attachment ;  a  difficulty 
in  guarding  against  dislike ;  a  restlessness  of 
disposition ;  a  disposition  to  magnify  trifles ; 
weakened  volition;  defective  memory;  the 
patient  is  inordinately  depressed  or  elated  by 
the  most  trifling  circumstances ;  he  manifests 
a  restlessness  and  inability  to  concentrate  hi& 
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attention  to  any  subject ;  he  neglects  his  busi- 
ness ;  avoids  the  society  of  those  with  whom 
he  formerly  associated;  becomes  violently 
passionate  about  trifles;  manifests  a  peevish- 
ness and  impatience  of  contradiction;  he 
exhibits  an  extravagance  in  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions. 

High  spirits  are  often  the  first  manifest 
signs  of  approaching  insanity ;  the  patient 
takes  larger  quantities  of  wine  than  usual ; 
if  naturally  reserved  and  modest,  he  becomes 
the  reverse ;  all  his  actions  betray  extreme 
mental  agitation;  the  imagination  is  often 
unnaturally  brilliant ;  old  impressions  are  re- 
vived ;  the  patient  will  be  seen  to  sit  for 
hours  ill  a  state  of  abstraction,  as  if  his 
mind  was  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of 
gloomy  fancies.  In  this  stage  the  patient 
has  the  appearance  of  being  intoxicated. — 
Combined  with  these  mental  symptoms,  are 
certain  physical  indications,  snch  as  pain  or 
lightness  in  the  head ;  a  sense  of  constric- 
tion across  the  forehead ;  heat  and  puffiness 
of  the  scalp ;  distress  of  countenance ;  prom- 
inence of  cornea ;  contracted  pupil ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  bite  the  nails  and  tipis  of  the  fingers; 
defective  articulation;  sometimes,  however, 
extreme  loquaciousness ;  an  oily  or  greasy 
appearance  of  the  skin  ;  foetid  cutaneous  ex- 
halation; great  restlessness;  the  patient  is 
disposed  to  pace  up  and  down  a  room  for 
hours  together,  muttering  to  himself.  Be- 
fore the  development  of  insanity  the  patient 
often  complains  of  being  troubled  by  fright- 
ful dreams,  or  with  illusions  or  hallucina- 
tions, out  of  which  he  is  unable  to  reason 
himself.  The  pat'ent  complains  of  sleepless- 
ness ;  the  secretions  often  become  diseased, 
and  the  hepatic,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  give  evidence  of  derangement. 
The  pulse  is  the  pulse  of  excitement  without 

power. 

The  value  of  these  signs,  the  author  stat- 
ed, was  often  not  sufficiently  estimated  until 
it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  cerebral  mischief 
done.  Dr.  Winslow  then  jointed  out  the 
treatment  of  incipient  insanity.  He  stated 
that  no  specific  plan  of  treatment  could  be 
pursued  which  would  be  applicable  to  every 
case.  The  medical  practitioner  must  be 
guided  in  his  treatment  by  the  circumstances 
connected  with  each  case  brought  under  his 
consideration.  As  a  general  rule,  he  depre- 
cated blc^ing  in  the  early  or  advanced  stages 
of  insanity:  there  were, however,  cases  in 
which  considerable  vascular  action  was 
going  on  in  the  brain,  and  for  the  removal  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  abstract  blood 
both  locally  and  generally.  Dr.  Winslow 
also  spoke  of  the  exhibition  of  morphia, 
77njgatives,  counter-irritants,  and  the  appli- 
cation  of  cold  in  the  treatment  of  insanity. 


and  pointed  out  the  states  of  brain  in  which 
they  were  admissible. 

Mr.  Headland  complained  that  the  paper 
had  failed  in  eiucidaUng  any  new  point  con- 
nected with  the  subject  discuaud.  He 
shewed  that  cause  and  etiect  had  freqnently 
been  confounded,  and  referred  to  cases  in 
which  insanity  existed  without  any  appreci- 
able physical  change.  He  considered  that 
the  pathological  condition  was  often  the 
afiect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  mental  d'aeaae. 
He  had  little  expectation  of  insanity  being 
either  cured  or  prevented  by  physical  reme- 
dies, but  trusted  that  moral  treatment  and 
training  might  be  of  service  in  effecting,  to 
some  extent,  its  eradication.  Altering  the 
habits  of  the  })eople  would  tend  greatly  to 
this  desirable  end.  He  shewed  the  diificnity 
of  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  suicide 
where  ins<anity  on  that  point  existed,  although 
it  was  easy  enough  to  detect  its  presence. 

Mr.  Dendy  lercrred  many  states  of  mental 
aberration  to  a  want  of  balance  in  the  ciicn- 
lation  of  the  brain,  principally  in  respect  to 
venous  congestion. 

The  discussion  was  adjourned. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Air.  Cur- 
tis, in  reference  to  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  administered 
this  medicine  with  great  advantage  in  a  vari- 
ety of  cases  of  tinnitus  aurium,  nervous  deaf- 
ness, amaurosis,  and  muses  volitantes.  The 
dose  was  a  grain.  He  introduced  the  medi- 
cine to  the  Society  with  the  view  of  indu- 
cing the  members  to  try  it  in  cases  of  ner- 
vous debility ;  and  as  at  present  it  was  not 
easily  procurable  in  London,  he  had  placed 
some  oi  the  medicine  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  to  supply  anv  gentleman  who' 
would  wish  to  give  it  a  trial.  This  remedy 
had  the  advantage  of  having  mineral  and 
vegetable  properties. 

Mr.  Hird  had  employed  this  medicine  in 
two  cases  of  hysterical  neuralgia.  In  one 
case  it  was  of  advantage. 

A  member  had  also  used  the  valerianate 
of  zinc  in  a  case  of  brain  affection  closely 
resembling  delirium  tremens.  It  was  it 
much  benefit.  , 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  F.  Winslow's  pa- 
per was  then  resumed. 

Dr.  Costello  was  astonished  at  the  opinions 
expressed,  at  the  last  meeting,  by  Mr.  Head- 
land, as  they  were  peifectly  opposed  to  pa- 
thology. 

Mr.'Headland  explained,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  paralysis  or  other  manifest  ph]r8ical 
disease,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  of  insa- 
nity, there  would  be  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  brain  after  death.  There  was  no  re- 
lation whatever  between  the  amoimt  of  phy- 
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sical  disease  and  the  mental  aberration.  He 
referred  to  a  case  pulished  in  The  Lancet 
some  years  since,  in  which  there  was  com- 

Slete  destruction  of  a  ^reat  portion  of  both 
emispheres  of  the  brain,  and  yet  mind  re- 
mained perfect  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Dendy  drew  an  analogy  between 
simple  concussion  and  incipient  insanity,  in 
which  recovery  took  place,  one  from  a  moral, 
the  other  from  a  physical  influence. 

Dr.  Chowne  considered  that  every  mental 
disease  had  a  physical  origin.  In  all  cases 
of  insanity  there  would  be  a  physical  change, 
thoueh  it  might  not  always  be  appreciable. 
The  brain  might  be  temporarily  anected  by 
some  change  in  the  circiuation,  independent 
of  organic  changes,  as  spasm  and  diarrhoea 
might  exist  without  physical  lesion. 

l>r.  Alison  shewed  that  disorder  of  the 
function  of  the  brain  might  exist  without  ap- 
preciable organic  change.  Yet  who  doubted 
its  presence  any  more  than  they  did  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  change  in  the  kidney  (though 
not  to  be  detected)  in  certain  disorders  of 
function  of  that  organ  ? 

Dr.  Ciutterbuck  regarded  insanity  as  not  a 
disease  per  se,  but  merely  a  symptom  of 
disordered  function  of  the  brain.  If  we  ad- 
mitted—and, he  thought,  it  could  not  be  rea- 
sonably doubted — that  the  brain  was  the  or- 
gan through  which  the  mind  was  manifes- 
ted, it  followed  that  every  disordered  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  was  dependent  on  some  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  brain ;  not  always, 
it  was  true,  obvious  or  appreciable,  but  sti'l 
it  was  clear  that  the  brain  was  not  in  a  sound 
state  of  health.  Not  always  to  the  extent  of 
disorganization,  for  it  was  known  that  in- 
sanity often  left  the  patient  for  a  time,  and 
then  recurred,  from  causes  not  very  obvious. 
The  brain  was  often  found  diseased  in  cases 
of  insanity,  but  he  wanted  proof  that  those 
changes  were  always  the  cause  of  the  in- 
sanity. Authors  of  eminence,  however, 
had  asserted  that  they  had  always  found  the 
brain  disesised  in  cases  of  insanity ;  Suther- 
land and  Haslam  were  of  this  number ;  and 
Mr.  Lawrence,  out  of  seventy-two  cases,  had 
found  the  brain  diseased  in  all,  a  structural 
change  existing  in  each  case.  These  facts 
did  not  prove  that  the  structural  disease  was 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  but  it  shewed 
that  in  insanity  the  brain  was  not  sound. 
That  these  conditions  were  not  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  insane  phenomena,'  however, 
was  proved,  for  they  existed  independent  of 
insanity.  We  found  opacity  of  the  mem- 
branes, increased  vascularity,  bloody  points, 
induration,  softening,  and  serous  effusions  of 
the  brain,  in  cases  in  which  insanity  did  not 
exist  Changes,  however,  might  exist  be- 
yond what  we  weieat  pieient  enabled  to 


discover.  What  then  caused  this  state  of 
brain  ?  He  believed  that  it  was  always  the 
result  of  inflammation  which  had  existed  at 
some  period  or  other.  He  thought  this,  be- 
cause inflammation  was  the  great  disorgani- 
zing process ;  and  if  disorganized,.therefora, 
the  brain  must,  at  one  time,  have  been  infla- 
med. The  disorganization  was  the  result,  in 
some  way,  of  inflammation.  We  might  of- 
ten trace  insanity  in  its  early  stages  to  the  in- 
fluence of  extreme  mental  emotion,  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol,  or  of  local  injuries,  the  in- 
sanity subsiding  on  the  subsidence  of  these 
causes,  so  that  we  had  cause  and  effect  at 
once  before  us.  He  complained  that  the 
term  incubation  was  not  expressive  of  the 
manner  in  which  insanity  progressed  in  its 
early  stages.  Confirmed  insanity  was  incu- 
rable, as  the  brain  had  become  permanently 
afiected.  The  time  for  treatment  was  in  the 
early  stage;  subdue  the  inflammation  then» 
and  yoH  subdued  the  symptom,  and  the  brain 
regained  its  natural  condition. 

Dr.  Wigan  agreed  with  Dr.  Clutterlraek» 
except  as  to  inflammation  being  the  first 
cause  in  all  cases.  He  briefly  referred  to  his 
opinions  on  the  duality  of  the  brain  and 
mind. 

Dr.  Costello  agreed  in  the  main  with  Dr, 
Ciutterbuck ;  but  believed  that  the  changes 
of  the  brain  connected  with  insanity  might  be 
dependent  on  other  causes  than  inflammation. 
Thus  there  was  a  peculiar  shining  appear- 
ance of  the  white  portion  of  the  brain,  not 
the  result  of  inflammation,  frequently  found 
in  cases  of  insanity.  He  alluded  to  ue  state 
of  irritation,  the  result  of  long  suckling,  of 
softening  of  isolated  portions  of  the  brain,  in 
which  tne  vessels  were  impervious  to  injec. 
tion,  as  being  often  passed  over  in  examina- 
tions of  the  brain  of  lunatics. 

Mr.  Headland  replied.  He  shewed  that 
no  observations  which  had  been  made  afliect- 
ed  the  position  with  which  he  had  started. 
He  shewed,  from  reference  to  statistical 
facts,  that  insanity  bore  a  ratio  to  the  state 
of  mental  and  physical  destitution  which 
prevailed,  and  he  particularly  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  Wales. 
He  shewed  the  little  benefit  likely  to  result 
from  merely  physical  agents  in  the  preven- 
tion of  this  disease,  and  trusted  for  the  alle- 
viation of  mankind  from  this  distressing  ma- 
lady to  increased  physical  comforts,  and  im- 
proved mental  ana  moral  training. 
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fwvdenborg'i  ''Animal  Kingdom." 
This  wonderful  man  is  clearly  destined  to 
he  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  great  lights 
of  the  race.  His  scientific  works,  which 
have  hitherto  remained  locked  up  in  the  ob- 
flcnrity  of  the  Latin,  are  now  appearing  in  an 
English  translation,  and  the  profoundest 
minds  are  astonished  at  the  gigantic  powers 
which  they  display.  The  "  Animal  King- 
dom" in  two  large  volumes,  8vo,  has  recent- 
ly appeared  from  the  London  press,  the  cha- 
nuster  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  notices,  the  one  from  the  London 
*'  Forceps,"  a  Medical  Journal,  and  the  other 
from  the  "  Monthly  Review."  The  writers 
are  neither  of  them  in  the  interests  oi  the 
New  Church,  nor  believers  in  the  oivine 
ouflsion  of  Swedenborg. 

*'  This  is  the  most  remarkable  theory  of 
the  human  body  that  has  ever  fallen  in  our 
hands ;  and  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  too ! 
a  man  whom  we  had  always  been  taught  to 
regard  as  either  a  fool,  a  madman,  or  an  im- 
postor, or  perhaps  an  undefinable  compound 
of  all  the  mree.  Wonders,  it  seems,  never 
will  cease,  and  therefore  it  were  better  hence- 
forth to  look  out  for  them,  and  accept  them 
whenever  they  present  themselves,  and  make 
them  into  ordinary  things  in  that  way.  For 
thereby  we  may  be  sav^  from  making  won- 
derful asses  of  ourselves  and  our  craft,  for 
enlightened  posterity  to  lau^h  at 

*«  To  return  to  our  book,  we  can  honestly 
assure  our  readers,  (which  is  more  than  it 
would  be  safe  to  do  in  all  cases)  that  we 
have  carefully  read  through  both  volumes  of 
it,  bulky  though  they  be,  and  have  gained 
mnch  philosophical  insight  from  it  into  the 
chains  of  ends  and  causes  that  govern  in  the 
human  organism.  What  has  the  world  been 
doing  the  past  century,  to  let  this  great  sys- 
tem slumber  on  the  shelf,  and  to  run  after  a 
host  of  little  bluebottles  of  hypotheses  which 
were  never  framed  to  live  for  more  than  a 
short  part  of  a  single  season  ?  It  is  clear 
that  it  yet  *  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men.'  The  fact  is,  it  has  been  making  mo- 
ney, or  trying  to  make  it,  and  grubbing  after 
worthless  reputation,  until  it  has  lost  its  eye- 
sight for  the  stars  of  Heaven  and  the  Sun 
that  is  shining  above  it. 

"  Emanuel  Swedenborg's  doctrine  is  alto- 
gether the  widest  thing  of  the  kind  which 
.  medical  literature  affords,  and  cast  into  an 
artistical  shape  of  consummate  beauty.  Un- 
der  the  rich  drapery  of  ornament  which  di- 
vereifieM  Mm  page§f  there  nms  af  ramewoik  of 


the  truest  reasoning.  The  book  is  a  perfect 
mine  of  principles,  far  exceeding  in  intellec- 
tual wealth,  and  supassing  in  elevation,  the 
finest  efior's  of  Lord  Bacon's  genius.  It 
treats  of  the  loftiest  subjects  without  ah* 
struseness,  being  all  ultimately  referable  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Unlike  the 
German  transcendentalists,  this  gifted  Swede 
fulfils  both  the  requisites  of  the  true  philo- 
sopher ;  he  is  one  *  to  whom  the  lowest 
things  ascend,  and  the  highest  descend,  who 
is  the  equal  and  kindly  brother  of  all.* 
There  is  no  trifling  about  him,  but  he  set» 
forth  his  opinions,  irrespective  of  controver- 
sary,  with  a  plainness  of  aflirmation  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  in  such  close  and 
direct  terms,  that  to  give  a  full  idea  of  his 
system  in  other  words  would  require  that  we 
lesser  men  should  write  larger  volumes  than 
his  own. 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  is  this :  Sweden- 
borg first  gives  extracts  from  the  greatest 
anatomists  of  his  own  and  former  times, 
such  as  Malpighi,  Leuwenhoek,  Moigaffni» 
Swammerdam,  Heister,  Winslow,  &c.,  &c., 
so  that  these  volumes  contain  a  body  of  old 
anatomy  (translated  now  into  close  English) 
such  as  cannot  be  met  with  in  this  shape 
elsewhere.  He  then  gives  his  own  unin- 
cumbered deductions  from  this  •  experience,' 
under  the  heading  '  analysis.*  Each  oisan 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  this  wa^  has 
a  two-fold  chapter  allotted  to  its  consideia- 
tion,  which  chapter  is  a  complete  little  essay, 
or  we  might  say,  epic,  upon  the  subject 
The  philosophical  unity  of  the  work  is  asto- 
nishing, and  serves  to  unlock  the  most  ab- 
struse organs,  such  as  the  spleen,  thymus 
gland,  supra-renal  capsules,  and  other  parts 
upon  which  Swedenborg  has  dilated  wiin  an 
analytic  efficacy  which  the  moderns  have 
not  even  approached ;  and  of  which  the  an- 
cients afforded  scarcely  an  indication.  Upon 
these  more  mysterious  organs,  we  think  his 
views  most  suggestive  and  valuable,  and 
worthy  of  the  whole  attention  of  4he  better 
minds  of  the  medical  profession.  Of  the  doc- 
trine of  series,  since  called  by  the  less  ap- 
propriate term  •  homology,'  he  has  afforded 
the  most  singular  illustrations,  not  confining 
himself  to  the  law  of  series  in  the  solids, 
but  boldly  pushing  it  into  the  domain  of  the 
fluids,  and  this  with  an  energy  of  purpose, 
and  a  strength  of  conception  and  execution, 
such  as  is  rarely  shown  by  *  any  nine  men 
in  these  degenerate  days.'  We  opened  this 
book  with  surprise,  a  surprise  grounded  upon 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  author,  and  unon 
the  daring  affirmative  stand  which  he  takes 
in  limine ;  we  close  it  with  a  deep-laid  won- 
der, and  with  an  anxious  wish  that  it  may 
not  appeal  in  vain  to  a  profession  which 
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may  gain  so  much,  both  morally,  intellectu- 
ally, and  scientificalty,  from  the  priceless 
truihs  contained  iu  its  pages." 

The  language  of  the  Monthly  Review, 

June,  1844,  is  equally  emphatic : 

<*In  conclusion,  we  record  our  opinion 
positively,  and  not  relatively,  wholly  and 
without  reservation,  that  if  the  mode  of  rea- 
soning and  explanation  adopted  by  Sweden- 
borg  be  once  understood,  the  anatomist  and 
physiologist  will  acquire  more  information, 
and  obtain  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  human  body,  and  its  relation  to  a  higher 
sphere,  than  from  any  single  book  ever  pub- 
hshed ;  nay,  we  may  add,  than  from  all  the 
books  which  have  been  written  (especially 
in  modern  times)  on  physiology,  or  as  it  has 
been  lately  named,  transcendental  anatomy. 
Swodenboig  reasons  not  on  any  hypothesis, 
not  on  any  theory,  not  on  any  favorite  doc- 
trine of  a  fashionable  school,  but  on  the 
solid  principles  of  geometry,  based  on  the 
immutable  rock  of  Truth ;  and  he  must  and 
will  be  considered  at  no  distant  period  the 
Zoroaster  of  Europe,  and  the  Prometheus  of 
a  new  era  of  reason,  however  at  present  tfie 
clouds  of  prejudice  may  intervene,  or  the 
storms  of  passion  obscure  the  corruscations 
of  his  intellect." 


nufmasvUle,  Ga.,  May  Itt,  1845. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Sherwood. 

Dear  Sir — Inasmuch  as  I  recently  sent 
you  a  summary  view  of  the  merits  of  Swe- 
de nborg*s  Animal  Kingdom,  as  taken  from  a 
foreign  medical  perionical,  I  now  send  you, 
in  connection  therewith,  an  extract  from  the 
work  itself — A.  K,  vol  ii.,  page  158 — ^in 
which  the  prmciples  of  motion  appertaining 
to  the  human*  organization  are  explicitly  sta- 
ted, and  apparently  in  direct  accordance  with 
those  which  you  are  now  advocating. 
Should  they  meet  an  approval,  please  insert 
them  in  your  Dissector,  with  such  comments 
as  you  may  deem  proper. 

Respectfully  your?,  &c. 

Wm.  Hunnewell,  M.  D. 

"  It  is  a  truth  constantly  presented  to  us 
as  the  result  of  all  our  analytic  investigations, 
that  every  action  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum is  determined  through  the  fibres ;  and 
that  the  fibres  cannot  be  determined  into  act, 
excepting  by  their  beginnings  or  principles ; 
in  short,  by  the  organs  that  are  prefixed  to 
the  fibres.  The  latter  must  certainly  be  ex- 
cited to  motion  by  their  principles,  and  com- 
mence and  describe  their  motions  in  tbis 
way.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  ac- 
tion can  begin  in  the  middle  of  a  fibre,  and 


not  in  its  first  terminus.  If,  then,  it  begin 
in  the  first  organs,  it  must  inevitably  begin 
in  the  cortical  glands ;  for  the  fibres  com- 
mence, and  are  conceived  and  produced,  in 
those  glands,  and  the  arterial  vessels  of  the 
cerebrum  terminate  also  in  them.  Hence,  if  the 
principles  of  motion  exist  in  them,  according 
to  all  physical  and  philosophical  laws,  as 
mutually  confirmed  by  and  confirming  each 
other,  tho<-e  principles  must  necessarily  com- 
mence by  a  kind  of  active,  living,  or  loco- 
motive reciprocal  force,  that  is,  by  a  kind  of 
expansion  and  constriction,  or  systole  and 
diastole,  such  as  we  observe  in  a  gross  form 
in  the  lungs  and  heart ;  for  the  same  condi- 
tions are  involved,  whether  the  spirit  is  to  be 
driven  through  the  fibres,  or  the  blood 
through  the  vessels.  The  blood  cannot  be 
driven  through  its  arteries  without  the  reci- 

Erocal   expansion   and  constriction  of  the 
eart ;  nor  can  the  spirit  be  driven  through 
the  fibres,  which  are  little  canals  and  vessds 
analogous  to  the  arteries,  only  more  pure» 
without  the  reciprocal  expansion  and  con- 
striction of  the  cortical  glands  of  the  cere- 
brum, which  on  this  account  deserve  the 
appellation  of  pure  corcula,  or  little  hearts. 
Assuming  or  granting  these  points,  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  is,  that  every  time  the 
cortical  and  cineriterous  substance  of  the  ce- 
rebrum, ceiebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
medulla  spinalis,   contracts  or  constringes 
itself,  the  whole  mass  of  those  parts  sinks 
down,  and  undergoes  systole ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  undergoes  diastole,  when  the 
same  substance,  1  mean  the  whole  congeries* 
expands.    This  is  the  animation  of  the  cere- 
brum— using  the  term  cerebrum  in  its  widest 
acceptation — that  corresponds  to  the  respira- 
tion of  the  lungs.     We  must  now  proceed  a 
step  farther.    If  the  animal  or  nervous  spi-^ 
rit,  at  the  intervals  of  the  constriction  of  these 
organic  substances — of  the  little  hearts  of 
the  cerebnim—is  expressed  by  the  cerebrum 
through  the  nerves  and  nervous  fibres,  of 
course  it  is  expressed  by  the  cerebellum  into 
its  grand  sympathetic  nerves,  the  par  vagum 
and  the  intercostals :   and  granting  tbis,  ic 
follows  that  these  nerves  act  during  the  same 
intervals  upon  the  fibres  of  the  pulmonary 
plexus,  and  upon  the  fibres  of  the  costu 
nerves ;  which  cannot  fail  on  the  instant  to 
act  upon  their  muscles  and  membranes :  nor 
the  latter  to  act  upon  the  ribs,  and  this  upon 
the  internal  structure  of  the  lungs.     Hence> 
it  follows  that  the  animations  of  the  cere- 
brum (using  the  term  here  again  in  its  widest 
sense)   must  necessarily  be  coincident  with 
the  respiration  of  the  lungs ;  and  the  fact  is 
still  more  plainly  declared  by  the  influx  of 
the  fibres  oi  the  above-mentioned  ccrebellax 
nerves,  the  par  vajgrox^  ^xi,\'^^'\s^s«ws^3^ 
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into  all  the  viscem  of  Ibe  abdomen  ;  und  by 
Ihe  molioB  of  those  viscera  agreeing  exactly, 
and  keeping  peifect  time,  with  the  respira- 
tory moliona  of  the  lungs,  as  proved  in  detail 
in  our  Analysis." — Animal  Kingdom,  v( ' 
ii.,  pp.  158-9. 

Each  convolution  of  the  brain  or  pbren 
logical  organ  ii  divided  iaio  two  equal 
halvee,  by  a  very  thiu  iiDrilema,  on  the  op- 
posile  aides  of  which  the  difiereni,  01  diverg- 
ing and  converging  fibres  are  attached, 
Swedenborg,  a  hundred  years  ago,  called 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  organi',  colli- 
ca!  glands,  anil  corcula,  or  liJtIe  hearts.  He 
was  also  familiar  with  ibe  fact,  that  motio^ 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  two  forces. 
Wonder  how  many  hundred  years  i 
require  to  beat  this  knowledge  into  the  heads 
of  the  professors  of  our  medical  colleges 


In  magnetising  for  lateral  curvaturea  of  the 
spine,  we  have  introduced  the  chair  repre- 
aeated  in  the  engraving.  It  is  a  strong  com  - 
man  dffce  arm-dmi,  Ibe  uppei  and  back 


pari  of  wliich  being  sawed  off,  and  the  fmoat 
part  cushioned — the  right  arm  testing  on  one 
cushion,  and  the  magnetising  buttons  OD  &t 
other.  A  loose  cushion  is  crowded  into  the 
space  on  the  right  side,  and  a  strong  galloa 
glass  bottle  pliiced  upon  it ;  when  the  young 
lady  with  a  right  and  left  spinal  curvatnTe — 
or  having  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  cnired 
to  the  tight,  and  ihe  lower  part  to  the  left 
side— is  drawn  over  the  bottle  by  an  aMiet- 
ant,  in  the  manner  seen  in  Ihe  figure,  and 
the  buttons  applied  in  the  usual' maimeii  as 
described  in  p.  60,61. 

1ji  this  case,  it  was  eight  yean  unce  the 
cnrvatuie  commenced ;  and  there  wai,  at 
usual,  a  large  while  swelling  of  the  right 
scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  which  drew  the 
spine  under  it. 

On  the  asd  time  we  magnetiBed  thia  pa- 
tient (May  IT,  1S45.)  the  white  swelUog 
being  greatly  reduced,  and  the  atrophied  Of 
emaciated  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  much 
thickened,  the  spine  passed  the  centre,  under 
the  action  of  the  machine,  and  began  (O 
:  to  the  left  side,  as  seea  in  Ihe  figure. 
le  .most  prominent  p^  of  the  while 
ling  wa£  of  a  dark  red  color,  produced 
by  the  heavy  brass  cori^ls  the  young  lady 
had  long  worn,  which  weis  conseq^uentlj 
ihown  in  the  daguerreotype. 

We  have  here  presented  in  the  plainest 
jianner,  the  extraordinarypbenomcnaof  the 
reduction  of  hjpertrophicd  muscles  on  one 
side  of  the  spine,  and  the  thickened  atrophied 
muscles  on  the  other,'  by  the  action  of  the 
machine  alone,  directed  by  a  scientific  and 
easy  application  of  Ihe  buttons. 

aBtmuiULiit). 
English  antiquarians  aie  pursuing  inteies- 
ig  enquiries  lelative  to  the  original  settle- 
ment Dt  Greenland  and  the  characlei  of  its 
soil  and  climate.  It  was  sujiposed  original- 
ly to  have  been  connected  with  our  continent 
but  it  has  been  distinctly  ascertained  that  it 
IB  separated  from  the  American  continent  by 
a  wide  channel  called  Davis  Straits,  and  ex- 
tends beyond  78  decrees  of  latitude.  TIib 
most  extraordinary  fact  about  Gteeoland  ie 
the  wonderful  change  of  climate  it  has  un- 
■' ne.    Barren  soils  have  been  ndaiiaed 
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by  emigration  and  industry,  and  cold  climates 
changed  into  warmer  latitudes  by  clearing  the 
woods  and  letting  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
we  have  no  instance  on  record  of  settlements 
originally  in  warm  climates,  and  fruitful  soils 
becoming  in  centuries  cold,  bleak,  and  bar- 
ren, and  yet  such  has  been  the  case  with 
Greenland.  The  country,  although  now 
consisting  of  little  else  than  barren  rocks, 
mountains  coyered  with  snow  and  ice,  and 
yallies  filled  with  glaciers, — although  its 
coast,  now  lined  with  floes  of  ice,  and  che- 
quered with  icebergs  of  immense  size,  was 
once  easily  accessible,  and  its  soil  was  fruit- 
ful, and  well  repaid  the  cultivator  of  the 
earth.  This  country  was  discovered  by  the 
Scandinavians,  towards  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  a  settlement  was  effected 
on  the  eastern  coast  in  the  year  982,  by  a 
company  of  adventurers  from  Iceland,  under 
the  command  of  Eric  the  Red.  Emigrants 
flocked  thither  from  Iceland  and  Norway, 
and  the  germs  of  European  enterprize  and 
civilization  appeared  on  different  pans  of  the 
coast.  A  colony  was  established  in  Green- 
land, and  it  bade  fair  to  go  on  and  prosper. 
That  the  climate  must  have  been  mild  and 
the  soil  fruitful,  we  gather  from  the  fact  that 
in  1400  there  were  not  less  than  190  villa- 
ges, 12  parishes  and  2  monasteries,  and  for 
400  years  there  was  constant  and  profitable 
mercantile  intercouse  with  the  Danish  prov- 
inces and  Europe,  but  in  1406  every  thing 
changed — a  wall  or  ice  barrier  arose  along 
the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  no  landing  could 
be  e&cted,  and  up  to  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ly  the  whole  approach  to  the  country  was 
blocked  by  nn surmountable  barriers  of  ice — 
vegetation  was  destroyed  and  all  vestiges  of 
its  former  inhabitants  are  gone — parts  of 
houses,  churches,  &c,  remain,  but  the  inhab- 
itants have  all  perished  by  cold.  One  of  our 
cotemporaries  in  referring  to  the  gloomy  sub- 
ject says : — It  would  require  no  very  vivid 
imagination  to  imagine  the  appalling  sense  of 
destruction,  which  oleached  the  features  and 
chilled  the  hearts  of  those  unhappy  colonists 
when  they  beean  to  realize  their  forlorn  con- 
dition, when  me  cold  rapidly  increasing  and 
their  harbors  became  permanently  blocked 
with  icebeigs,  and  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun 
were  obscured  by  fogs — when  the  winters 
became  for  the  first  time  intensely  rigid, 
cheerless  and  dreary — ^when  the  summers 
were  also  cold,  and  the  soil  unproductive — 
when  the  mountains  were  no  longer  crown- 
ed with  forests,  but  covered  with  snow  and 
iee  thronghout  the  year,  and  the  vallies  fil- 
led with  glaciers — when  the  wonted  inhabi- 
tants of  ue  woods  and  the  waters  were  de- 
stroyed or  exiled  by  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  their  places  perhaps  supplied  by 


monsters  of  a  huge  and  affrightful  charac- 
ter.—2%«^ew-rorA;  Bwny  March,  Sth,  1845. 

A  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  extraor- 
dinary chsiQpes  of  climate,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Greenland  flourished  in  one  period,, 
and  became  extinct  in  another,  is  found  in. 
the  revolutions  of  the  ma^etic  poles  and 
lines  of  no  variation  and  maximum  declina- 
tion. These  poles  and  lines  perform  a  revo- 
lution around  the  earth  in  666  years,  and 
produce  and  mark  the  lines  of  the  greatest 
cold,  while  the  lines  of  maximum  declina* 
tion,  90  degrees  east  of  these  lines  in  the  dif- 
ferent hemispheres  mark  the  lines  of  the 
greatest  heat  in  the  different  latitudes. 

The  line  of  no  variation  which  is  now  37 
minutes  west  of  Pittsburgh,  passed  over  Lon- 
don in  1657,  and  over  the  meridian  of  the 
City  Hall,  New- York,  in  1791.  The  line 
of  maximum  declination,  which  is  now  908 
37'  toest  of  Pittsburgh,  passed  over  the  me- 
ridian of  that  city  in  1623,  and  the  one 
which  is  now  90^  37*  east  of  Pittsburgh  pas- 
sed over  London  in  1820.  These  lines  are 
therefore  moving  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
heat  increasing  on  the  east,  and  decreasing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  line  of  no  variation. 

The  celd  is  consequently  increasing  in 
Europe,  and  the  heat  increasing  in  this  coun- 
try, east  of  Pittsburgh,  and  from  a  line 
drawn  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  from  a 
point  3  degrees,  34  minutes,  55  seconds,  east 
of  St.  Augustine,  Fa.,  in  latitude  29  degrees, 
48  minutes,  30  seconds  north,  and  longitude 
77  degiees,  54  minutes,  37  seconds  west;  to 
a  point  7  minutes,  and  51  seconds  east  of 
Ashtabula,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  latitude  41  de- 
grees, 52  minutes  north,  and  longitude  80  de- 
grees, 47  minutes,  57  seconds  west  of  Lon- 
don. 

These  lines  are  at  an  angle  of  6<»  27'  33" 
with  the  terrestrial  meridians,  and  the  line 
of  maximum  declination  which  passed  over 
London  in  1820,  is  now,  or  was  on  the  first 
of  January,  1845,  10*^  52'  55"  west  of  that 
meridian,  on  that  parallel  of  latitude.  Its 
longitude  in  the  arctic  circle ;  (latitude,  66^ 
32'  27".)  which  passes  through  the  southern 
part  of  Greenland,  was  at  the  same  time  14? 
47'  07"  west    l\i  Viaj:\\sAfcn^'*  >  VW"  '^'^^  '^'^  * 
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and  in  latitude  80«>,  18°  18'  57"  west.  On 
drawing  a  line  on  a  globe  through  these  la-i- 
tudes  and  longitudes,  it  will  be  found  to  pass 
through  the  eastern  and  mi^Je  part  of 
Greenland,  where  Ihe  mean  IRat  in  that 
country  is  now  at  its  maximum,  and  the 
following  table  will  show  the  position  of  the 
lines  of  maximum  declination,  in  ever}'  333 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  to  the  year  2178,  or  during  the  time 
the  sun  is  passing  through  one  sign  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  also  the  situation  of  the  mag- 
netic pole  and  lines  of  no  variation  in  every 
333  years  of  the  intermediate  periods. — X 
zepresents  the  pole  and  line  of  no  variation, 
and=X  the  pole  and  line  of  maximum  de- 
clinations. 
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It  appears  from  the  abore  lable«  that  ia 

di0  year  lOlB  1-2,  the  magnetic  pole  in  the 

Miciie  ditle,  was  in  the  sum  longilnide  u 


the  line  of  maximum  declination  is  in  at  the 
present  period,  and  the  cold  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum in  that  latitude.  This  was  28  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  Greenland  by 
Eric  the  Red. 

It  also  appears  that  from  the  year  1073, 
when  the  climate  may  have  become  mild 
and  the  soil  fruitful  to  the  year  1406,  when 
the  whole  coast  was  closed  by  ice  harrieraj 
was  S33  years.  From  1406  to  1739  was 
333  years  when  the  ice  barriers  gave  way, 
and  the  climate  became  again  mild  and  the 
soil  began  to  be  fruitful.  The  first  period  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  positions  of  the  pole 
and  line  of  maximum  declination,  was  that 
of  heat,  in  which  the  colony  flourished,  and 
the  second  that  of  cold,  in  which  it  per- 
ished. 

The  historical  evidence  relative  to  the  ma- 
ratime  enterprises,  and  voyages  of  discovery 
made  by  the  northmen,  at  periods  correspon- 
ding to  those  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature  of  this  region  from  this  cause, 
is  highly  interesting  and  corroborative.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  the  year  1000,  but  13  1-2 
years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  pole  in  the 
longitude  of  Greenland,  14**  47'  west — 
Lief  Ericson,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  commen- 
ced a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  south,  and 
landed  at  various  places  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  this  continent,  to  which  he  gave 
the  names  of  Hallu-land,  MarkJand,  and 
Vin-land,  supposed  to  be  respectively  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  the  coast  of 
New  England,  whence  he  returned  with 
timber  and  grapes.  Two  >eaiB  subse- 
quently, in  1002,  Thorwald,  brother  of 
Leif,  made  a  voyage  to  Vinland,  or  Vine- 
land,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indiana,  togeth- 
er with  eight  of  his  crew.  The  survivors 
lingered  until  the  year  1004  in  the  vain  hope 
of  e£bcting  a  settlement,  but  were  so  haras- 
sed by  the  natives  as  to  be  induced  to  letum 
to  Grveenland  in  the  spring  of  the  ensaiBg 
year.  In  the  course  of  the  next  six  or  ei^t 
years,  several  other  expeditions  were  attemp- 
ted, and  appear  to  have  been  rendered  abor- 
ti¥«  fcom  the  samecause.  A  long  intwvai  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  enteipiise  seeoia  to 
^iMff^  then  ensued,  and  it  is  %oi  until  flie  ymt 
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1347»  or  more  than  333  years  from  the  date 
of  the  first  recorded  expedition,  that  we  find 
it  again  resumed.  At  this  period,  however, 
the  cold  in  Greenland  had  again  become  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
magnetic  pole  on  the  same  meridian,  al- 
though 180  degrees  of  longitude  distant,  and 
on  the  opposite  point  of  the  arctic  circle  to 
the  one  which  it  had  occupied  333  years  pre- 
vious. This  return  of  cold  probably  furnish- 
ed the  strong  impulse  of  necessity  for  the 
new  expedition  in  search  of  the  more  genial 
climate  of  which  record  and  tradition  had 
preserved  memorials ;  for  the  cold  had  be- 
come so  intense,  and  the  ice  had  so  formida- 
bly accumulated,  by  the  year  1406,  as  to 
create  an  insurmountable  barrier  of  ice-bergs 
along  the  whole  coast,  gradually  destroy  the 
inhabitants,  and  leave  their  190  villages  deso- 
late. The  coast  thus  remained  ice-bound, 
and  the  country  inaccessible  to  explorers  un- 
til the  year  1739,  or  about  50  years  after  the 
magnetic  pole  had  again  passed  that  meri- 
dian, on  its  westerly  quadrature  of  revolution. 
It  was  then  that  the  desolation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  melancholy  relics  of  its  former 
prosperity  were  discovered,  and  a  new  colony 
established.  In  the  present  year,  1845,  the 
descendants  of  these  new  colonists  are  en- 
joying the  most  genial  climate  of  which  their 
latitude  admits,  the  pole  being  distant  90  de- 
grees to  the  west,  and  the  line  of  maximum 
declination  in  their  midst.  Their  next  cold 
period  will  be  in  the  year  2011  1-2,  when 
the  pole  will  be  180  degrees  west,  coincident 
with  their  meridian  of  longitude  as  it  was  in 
1345  1-2,  but  the  cold  will  be  less  intense 
than  it  was  in  1678  1-2,  when  its  effects 
were  so  destructive  and  exterminating,  be- 
cause it  will  then  be  more  distant  from  them 
in  latitude,  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
arctic  circle,  or  46»,  56' ;  and  this  truly  aw- 
ful and  intollerable  epoch  of  maximum  cold, 
will  not  return  to  them  until  the  year  2344 
1-2,  or  666  years  from  the  year  1678  1-2, 
when  the  pole  will  again  be  present,  in  all 
its  horrors. 

Similar  changes  of  ciintafe  occur  in  all 
oflier  latitndes,  in  the  same  periods,  although 
in  a  milder  and  less  xemukaUe  d^;iee,  in 


proportion  as  countries  approach  the  eqjBOir 
tor.  In  the  year  1780,  so  memorable  for  the 
intensity  of  its  wmter,  the  magnetic  pole  was 
on  the  mejj^ian  of  this  city  of  New  York, 
and  being  also  on  the  proximate  side  of  the 
arctic  circle,  the  cold  was  greater  than  it  had 
been  for  the  previous  666  years,  or  than  it 
will  be  again  for  the  same  period  to  come* 
The  whole  bay  of  New-York  was  frozen 
over,  so  as  not  only  to  be  traversed  by 
sleighs,  but  to  admit  of  heavy  cannon  being 
taken  on  the  ice  down  through  the  Narrows* 
and  across  the  lower  bay  to  the  shore  of 
New  Jersey.  Since  that  time  the  average 
temperature  of  our  winters  has  been  growing 
milder,  and  will  eontinue  to  do  so  until  the 
year  1967  1-2,  when  the  magnetic  needle  in 
this  city  will  have  acquired  its  maximum 
yresterly  declination,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  the  line  of  maximum  declination  will 
be  on  this  meridian.  In  the  meantime,  though 
very  temporarily,  our  springs  may  be  render- 
ed fickle  and  chilly  in  temperature,  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  on  the  northeast  coast 
of  Europe,  where  that  line  is  present  on  its 
course  to  the  westward,  and  by  the  conse- 
quent passage  of  large  fields  of  ice  off  our 
coast,  on  their  way  to  the  southward.  Since 
this  line,  however,  like  the  line  of  minimum 
declination,  or  no  variation,  crosses  the  ter- 
restrial meridians  at  an  angle  of  69  28% 
(nearly)  it  follows,  that  countries  situated  in 
more  southern  latitudes^  will  receive  their 
periodical  meliorations  and  deteriorations  of 
temperature'  later  than  those  in  higher  lati- 
tudes ;  and  consequently,  the  winters  vnll  he 
increasing  in  severity  in  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  and  all  other  regions  which  hare 
now  an  easterly  declination  of  the  needle, 
while  they  are  diminishing  in  severity  in 
this  and  higher  latitudes  of  this  continent 
where  the  declination  is  increasing  westerly. 

In  short,  the  temperature  of  all  countries 
and  climates  is  absolutely  subservient  to  tile 
following  law,  however  it  may  have  been 
over-looked  by  meteorologists  and  prerions 
writers  upon  Uie  subject,  viz :  Where  the  di- 
clination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  increttihig, 
the  aTersge  cold  is  decreasing ;  and  where  t&e 
declination  is  decraasin^^  thft  vt^cMgi'^iaMkrMk 
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increasing.  In  briefer  terms,  the  arerage 
temperature  increases  and  decreases  with  the 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

In  Europe,  where  the  westerly  declination 
18  decreasing,  the  cold  of  winter,  as  we  learn 
from  the  unanimous  report  of  the  foreign 
journals,  is  sensibly  increasing,  and  it  will 
continue  to  do  so,  until  the  eastern  half  of 
the  great  circle  of  no-variation  now  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  9^  west  of  Pekin,  shall  ar- 
riye  in  Europe,  and  the  declination  there  is 
diminished  to  Zero,  preparatory  to  its  becom- 
ing easterly. 


LORD  ROSSE'S  TWO  QREAT  TELE- 

SOOPES, 

[As  the  extraordinary  telescopes  recently 
constructed  by  Lord  Rosse  are  beginning  to 
excite  popular  attention,  we  extract  from  an 
able  article  in  the  British  Review,  a  full  ac- 
count of  what  the  noble  astronomer  has  ac- 
complished :] 

'After  the  preliminary  details  respecting 
fhe  constructions  of  gigantic  telescopes,  and 
the  principal  discoveries  which  they  have 
enabled  astronomers  to  make,  our  leaders 
wiU  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  genius, 
the  talent,  the  patience,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  an  Irish  nobleman  has  construc- 
ted telescopes  far  transcending  in  magnitude 
and  power  all  previous  instruments,  whether 
they  were  the  result  of  private  wealth,  or  of 
royal  or  national  munificence.  That  noble- 
man is  Lord  Qxmantown,  now  the  Earl  of 
Rosse,  one  of  a  distinguished  group  of  Irish 
philosophers,  who,  educated  in  the  same  ac- 
ademical institution,  now  adorn  it  with  their 
fenius,  and  sustain  it  with  tl\(sir  labors. — 
n  the  records  of  modem  science,  there  are 
few  brighter  names  than  those  of  Robinson, 
Hamilton,  Lloyd  and  Maccullagh,  and  in 
the  person  of  me  Earl  of  Rosse  and  Lord 
Enniskillen,  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  have 
contributed  their  contingent  to  her  intellectu- 
al chivahry. 

If,  in  an  eloquent  address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Cork,  Dr.  Robinson  has  given 
expression  to  his  delight,  **that  so  high  a 
problem  as  the  construction  of  a  six  feet 
speculum  should  ha^e  been  mastered  by  one 
01  his  countrymen — by  one  whose  attain- 
ments are  an  honor  to  his  rank — an  example 
to  his  equals — and  an  instance  of  the  per- 
fect compatibility  of  the  highest  intellectual 
pniauits  with  the  most  pertect  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  domestic  and  social  life :" — we 


improving  the  reflecting  telescope  were  first 
given  to  me  world  in  three  communications,, 
which  were  published  in  a  Scottish  Journal 
of  Science,  and  that  some  of  us  were  the 
first  to  recognize  their  value,  and  to  see 
looming  in  the  distance  that  mighty  instni- 
ment  with  which  we  are  about  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted. 

As  the  surfaces  of  all  lenses  and  specula 
are  necessarily  of  a  spherical  form,  they  are 
subject  to  what  IS  called  spherical  aberration, 
that  is  the  edge  both  of  specula  and  lenses- 
has  a  shorter  focus  than  the  centre.  In 
lenses  this  may  be  diminished  or  even  re- 
moved by  the  opposite  aberration  of  a  con- 
cave lens;  but  this  remedy  cannot  be  appli- 
ed to  specula.  It  therefore  occurred  to  Lord 
Rosse,  that  the  first  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  reflecting  telescope,  wa& 
to  diminish  the  spherical  aberration.  With 
this  view  he  formed  the  speculum  of  three 
parts,  a  central  speculum,  a  ring,  incloung 
the  central  speculum,  and  outer  ring.  These 
three  portions  were  cemented  together,  and 
ground  and  polished  as  one  speculum.— 
i  hey  were  then  combined  by  an  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  so  that  the  nrst  and 
second  rings  could  be  advanced  each  a  small 
fraction  of  an  inch,  in  order  that  their  focua 
should  accurately  coincide  with  the  focus  of 
the  central  speculum.  Lord  Rosse's  first  at- 
tempt did  not  succeed  to  his  wishes,  owine 
to  a  defect  in  the  mechanism,  which  requirea 
Irequent  adjustments,  as  the  smallest  shock 
displaced  the  images.  He  then  tried  to  com- 
bine one  ring  only,  1  inch  thick,  with  a  cen- 
tral metal  11-2  inches  thick,  the  two  to- 
gether forming  a  speculum  of  six  inches 
aperture,  and  two  feet  focal  length.  This 
combination  was  moM  successful,  as  it  ** re- 
mained in  perfect  adjustment  even  after  very 
violent  shocks."  In  these  combinations 
Lord  Rosse  did  not  perceive  the  ill  efli^ts 
which  he  had  apprehended  from  contraction 
and  expansion ;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen, 
from  future  trials,  if  they  did  appear,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  could  be  removed.  «*0n  my 
return  from  Parliament,  (June  1828)  says 
Lord  Rosse,  if  other  avocations  do  not  in- 
terfere, I  propose  to  construct  a  speculum  in 
three  parts  oi  18  inches  aperture,  and  twelve 
feet  focaJ  length — this  will  be  giving  the  ex- 
periment a  fair  trial  on  a  large  scale.**  This 
proposal  was  accordingly  executed,  and  he 
found  the  speculum  superior  to  a  solid  one 
of  the  same  dimensions. 

In  order  to  grind  and  polish  laige  specula. 
Lord  Rosse  soon  perceived  that  a  steam- 
engine  and  appropriate  inachineir  were  ne- 
cessary. He  accordingly  invented  a  macliine 
of  this  kind,  and  transmitted  an  account  of 


also  may  indulge  in  the  pleasing  recollection 
^Mt  Lend  Qxmantown'B  earliest^  plana  fot  \il  to  l&ift  Nviitafi  of  tlds  article,  who  published 
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it  in  the  Edinbuigh  Journal  of  Science,  for 
October,  18t8.  The  engine  which  his  lord- 
ship actually  constructed  and  used  was  one 
of  two  horde  power,  thoueh  from  some  rude 
trials  with  it  he  inferred  that  a  one  horse 
power  would  be  fully  sufficient  for  execu- 
ting at  the  same  time  three  or  four  specula 
six  inches  in  diameter.  For  such  sizes  Lord 
Roese  conceived  that  a  day  would  suffice  for 
completing  the  process,  and  that  a  machine 
on  the  scale  shown  in  his  drawing,  'would 
be  sufficiently  large  to  grind  and  polish  a 
speculum  of  three  feet  diameter,  or  perhaps 
laiger.*  fn  this  interesting  cdramunicatlon 
Lord  Rosse  suggests  what  he  afterwards  ac- 
complished, that  the  motion  for  producing  a 
parabolic  curve,  *might  be  imitated  by  means 
of  the  eccentric  guides,  and  the  slow  circu- 
lar motion  of  the  speculum,  and  with  this 
advantage,  that,  were  it  found  really  suc- 
cessful, the  same  result  would  probably  be 
always  afterwards  obtained.' 

Before  the  year  1830,  Lord  Rosse  had 
made  still  further  advances  towards,  the 
great  object  he  had  in  view.  He  found  from 
many  experiments  that  he  could  not  cast  a 
speculum  of  the  modern  dimensions  of  15 
inches,  without  reducing  the  composition 
considerably  below  the  highest  standard,  that 
is  without  usine  so  much  copper  as  to  pro- 
duce a  soft  and  yellowish  metal.  All  the 
specula  cracked  in  annealing  when  the  pro- 
per composition  was  employed. 

In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  tried 
to  cast  the  specula  in  different  pieces,  and  to 
unite  them  by  their  surfaces ;  but  though  this 
was  practicable,  he  abandoned  it  for  the  fol- 
lowing plan.  He  found  that  an  alloy  of 
copper  2-75  parts,  with  1  of  vine,  expanded 
and  contracted  with  a  change  of  temperature 
in  the  same  degreee  as  speculum  metal,  and 
was  an  alloy  maleable,  ductile,  and  easily 
worked.  With  this  alloy  he  cast  a  speculum 
15  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  rim  and  ribs 
behind.  It  was  turned  smooth  and  flat  on 
one  side,  9nd  tinned.  Six  pieces  of  the 
highest  speculum  metal,  1  l-4th  of  an  inch 
thick,  were  then  placed  on  the  flat  tinned 
surface^  so  as  to  complete  a  circular  disc  15 
inches  in  diameter,  and  when  soldered  to  it, 
composed  a  plated  speculum.  When  ground 
and  polished,  it  formed  an  excellent  telescope 
of  twelve  feet  focal  length.  Upon  the  same 
plan.  Lord  Rosse  constructed  a  .speculum 
two  feet  in  diameter,  for  a  telescope  twenty - 
six  feet  long.  Hitherto  it  had  been  believed 
b^  opticians,  that  a  fine  polish  could  not  be 
nven  to  specula,  imlestf  when  the  poli»her 
Decame  dry  and  hot ;  but  Lord  Rosse  at  this 
stage  of  his  researches  found  out  a  method 
of  polishing  a  cold  metal  upon  a  moist  polish- 
er, an  objecLof  reiy  great  Importance,  as  a 


speculum  should  he  polished  at  the  same 
temperature  at  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

First  Telescope,  Twenty-six  feet  long. 

The  next  step  in  Lord  Rosse's  progress 
was  to  make  a  plated  speculum,  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  proportions  of  copper  and 
tin,  which  he  found  to  be  the  best,  were  the 
definite  ones  of  four  atoms  of  copper  to  one 
of  tin,  or  126-4  parts  of  copper  to  58-9  of 
tin,  or  32  of  the  one  to  14-91  of  the  other. 
After  preparing  the  alloy  speculum,  which 
was  to  be  plated,  and  turning  it  to  a  radius 
of  54  feet.  Lord  Rosse  proceeded  to  cast  the 
small  plates  of  speculum  metal,  about  9  inches 
square.  In  doing  this  he  encountered  great 
difficulties,  owing  to  their  extreme  briltleness, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  too  rapid  cooling 
of  their  edges,  and  the  consequent  state  of 
tension.  In  order  to  produce  uniformitj'  of 
cooling,  he  tried  two  ways  of  constructing 
the  mould.  The  first  was  to  make  the  lower 
surface  of  the  mould,  containing  the  liquid 
speculum,  absorb  the  heat  rapidly,  and  the 
upper  retain  it;  and  the  t?econd  was  to  cool 
the  lower  surface  while  the  heat  of  the  up- 
per surface  was  undiminished.  The  first 
plan  did  not  succeed ;  but  the  second  did,  by 
making  the  lower  surface  of  the  mould  of  iron, 
and  the  upper  of  sand  ;  but  though  the  cast- 
ings were  sound,  there  was  this  defect,  that 
bubbles  of  air  were  entangled  between  the 
iron  disc  and  the  speculum  metal,  producing 
cavities  which  it  was  troublesome  to  grind 
out.  Hence  he  was  led  to  replace  the  iron 
disc,  by  one  made  of  pieces  of  hoop  iron, 
placed  side  by  side  with  their  edges  up,  tight- 
ly  packed  in  an  iron  frame,  the  surface  tnus 
composed  of  edges,  being  smoothed  to  the 
proper  curvature,  by  filing  or  turning.  By 
this  most  ingenious  process  he  constructed  a 
metallic  surface  every  where  open,  as  the 
closest  plates  allowed  the  air  to  pass  freely 
between  them. 

'  So  successful  was  this  expedient,'  savs 
Lord  Rosse, '  that  of  sixteen  plates  cast  lor 
the  three  feet  speculum,  not  one  was  defec- 
tive. The  following  particulars  require  to 
be  attended  to.  The  disc  of  hoop  iron  should 
be  as  thick  as  the  speculum  to  be  cast  upon 
it,  so  as  to  cool  it  with  sufficient  rapidity ; 
it  requires  to  be  warm,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  moisture  deposited  upon  it  from  the  sand. 
It  may  be  heated  to  212  deg.  without  materi- 
ally lessening  the  cooling  power.  The  me- 
tal should  enter  the  mould  by  the  side,  as  is 
usual  in  iron  founding,  but  much  quicker, 
almost  instantaneously  ;  one  second  is  suffi- 
cient for  filling  the  mould  of  a  nine  inch 
plate  of  speculum.  As  to  the  temperature  of 
the  metal,  this  can  be  best  ascertained  by 
stirring  it  with  a  wood»\^\fc  ^sRs»3ass<a^^^ 
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after  it  has  become  j)erfectly  fluid :  when  the 
carbon  of  the  pole  reduces  the  oxide  on  the 
sirface  of  the  metal,  rendering  it  brilliant 
like  quicksilver,  the  heut  is  sufficient.  When 
the  metal  has  become  solid  in  the  in^te  or 
hole  through  which  it  enters  the  mould,  the 
plate  18  to  be  removed  quickly  to  an  oven 
neated  a  little  below  redness,  to  remain  till 
cold,  which,  where  the  plates  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  should  be  three  or  four  days  at 
least.'— [Phil.  Trans.,  1840,  p.  611.] 

When  the  nine  inch  plates  are  properly 
scraped  and  cleaned,  mucn  attention  is  neces- 
sary in  soldering  them  upon  the  tinned  sur- 
face of  the  alloy  speculum.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  until  the  tin  on  the  speculum  is 
fused,  the  melted  rosin  must  not  be  poured 
in  between  the  plates. 

The  great  success  which  attended  this  new 
method  of  casting  these  nine  inch  specula, 
induced  Lord  Rosse  to  try  it  on  a  large  scale, 
and  he  accordingly  proceeded  with  one  20 
inches,  and  another  three  feet,  which  on  the 
first  trial  was  cast  perfect.  The  crucibles 
which  he  employed  were  made  of  cast  iron, 
and  cast  with  their  mouth  upwards ;  and  the 
fuel  used  was  peat  or  wood,  which  are  both 
preferable  to  coke. 

A  perfect  speculum  being  thus  obtained, 
the  next  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  work 
it,  by  grinding  and  polishing,  to  a  perfect 
spherical  fipre.  The  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  we  have  already  described,  was 
impioved  and  enlaiged  so  as  to  work  a  specu- 
lum three  feet  in  diameter,  and  after  several 
years  experience,  during  which  specula  have 
been  ground  and  polished  with  it  many  hun- 
dred times,  it  has  been  found  to  work  large 
surfaces  with  a  degree  of  precision  unattain- 
able by  the  hand.  The  peculiarity  in  this 
process,  introduced  by  Lord  Rosse,  and  as 
we  conceive  essential  to  success,  is,  that  the 
polisher  works  above  and  upon  the  face  of 
the  speculum  to  be  polished,  and  one  singu- 
lar advantage  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
figure  of  the  speculum  can  be  examined  as 
the  operation  proceeds,  without  removing 
the  speculum,  which,  when  a  ton  weight,  is 
no  easy  matter.  The  contrivance  for  doing 
this  is  so  beautiful,  and  has  proved  so  useful 
that  we  must  briefly  explain  it.  The  ma- 
chine is  placed  in  a  room  at  the  bottom  of  a 
high  tower,  in  the  successive  floors  of  which 
trap-doors  can  be  opened.  A  mast  is  eleva- 
ted on  the  top  of  the  tower,  so  that  its  sum- 
mit is  about  90  feet  above  the  speculum.  A 
diml  plate  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  mast, 
and  a  small  plane  speculum  and  eye*piece, 
with  proper  adjustments,  are  so  placea  that 
the  combination  becomes  a  Newtonian  tele- 
em,  and  the  dial-plate  the  object 

Ailing  the  operation  of  pcduhins  the  lu- 


ger  specula,  a  variety  of  difficulties  occurred, 
but  they  were  all  surmomited  by  the  inge- 
nuity and  patience  of  Lora*  Rosse.  At  first, 
in  order  to  allow  a  lateral  expansion  of  the 
pitch,  it  appeared  necessaiy  to  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  of  pitch  as  the  dia- 
meter of  the  speculum  was  increased.  This 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  lateral  expansion 
was  provided  for  bv  making  grooves  in  the 
pitch ;  but  these  grooves,  though  there  were 
two  sets  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
only  two  inches  distant,  were  with  difficulty 
kept  open,  and  the  other  polisher  lost  its 
figure.  All  these  evils,  however,  were  re- 
moved by  furrowing  the  polisher  itself,  so 
as  to  divide  it  into  definite  and  insulated  por- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  improvement  was 
so  great  that  the  plated  or  divided  three  feet 
speculum  defined  better  with  a  power  of 
1200  than  it  had  previously  done  with  a 
power  of  300.  In  place  of  pitch.  Lord  Rosse 
used,  as  his  polishing  surface,  a  mixture  of 
common  resin  and  turpentine,  and  this  com- 
position was  laid  on  in  two  strata  of  di&r- 
ent  degrees  of  hardness,  the  outer  one  being 
the  harder,  the  subjacent  softer  layer  expand- 
ing laterally,  so  as  to  preserve  the  figure  of 
the  polisher.  The  speculum  being  placed  in 
a  cistern  of  water,  the  polishing  process  is 
then  effected  by  using  peroxide  of  iron  and 
water,  of  about  the  consistence  of  thin 
cream. 

The  l-.ist  and  most  important  part  of  the 
process  of  working  the  speculum,  is  to  give 
it  a  true  parabolic  figure,  that  is,  such  a  fig- 
ure that  each  portion  of  it  should  reflect  the 
incident  ray  to  the  same  focus.  This  grand 
difficulty  has  been  completely  mastered  by 
Lord  Rosse.  The  operations  for  this  pur- 
pose consist,  1st,  of  a  stroke  of  the  first  ec- 
centric, which  carries  the  polisher  along  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  speculum.  2d. 
A  transverse  stroke  21  times  slower,  and 
equal  to  0  27  of  the  same  diameter,  measured 
on  the  edge  of  the  tank,  or  17  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  polisher.  3d.  A  rotation  of 
the  speculum  performed  in  the  same  time  as 
37  of  the  first  strokes ;  and  4th.  A  rotation 
of  the  polisher  in  the  same  direction  about 
sixteen  times  slower,  ff  these  rules  are  at- 
tended to,  the  machine  will  sive  the  true  pa- 
rabolic fgure  to  the  specmum,  whether  it 
be  sjx  inches  or  three  feet  in  di&meter.  In 
the  three  feet  speculum,  the  figure  is  so  txne, 
with  the  whole  aperture,  that  it  is  thrown 
out  of  the  focus  by  a  motion  of  less  than  a 
thirtieth  of  an  inch,  *<  and  even  with  a  aifij^ 
lens  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  focaa.  fifivnif 
a  power  of  2592,  die  dots  on  a  watdi  diu 
are  still  in  some  degm  defined. 

The  twenty-six  net  telescope  thiu  ezaea- 
,tBd«  haa  a  fgrntnl  resemUanea  to  that  of  Sa- 
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mage,  but  the  tube,  gallery,  and  vertical  axis 
of  the  stand  aiej^nterpoised.  It  is  used  as 
a  Newtonian  fliscope,  with  a  small  plane 
speculum,  to  prevent  the  image  being  de- 
formed by  oblique  reflection  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  front  view.  When  the  specula 
are  not  used  they  are  preserved  from  mois- 
ture and  acid  vapors  Dy  connecting  their 
hoxes  with  chambers  containing  quick  lime« 
an  arrangement  which  Dr  Robinson  had 
applied  for  several  years  to  the  Armagh  re- 
flector. 

Discoveries  made  by  the  Telescope. 

When  this  telescope  was  completed,  it  be- 
came an  object  of  high  interest  to  ascertain 
its  performance.  In  doing  this,  Dr.  Robin- 
son had,  as  he  remarks,  "  the  advantage  of 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  British  astronomers.  Sir  James  Smith ;" 
but  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  air,  and  the 
light  of  the  moon,  between  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber and  8th  of  November,  1840,  were  unfa- 
vorable. The  following  js  the  substance  of 
Dr.  Robinson's  report : — 

'  Both  specula,  the  divided  and  the  solid, 
seem  exactly  parabolic,  there  being  no  sensi- 
ble diiierence  in  the  focal  adjustment  of  the 
eye-piece  with  the  whole  aperture  of  36 
inches,  or  one  of  twelve ;  in  tlie  former  case 
there  is  more  flutter,  but  apparently  no  differ- 
ence in  the  definition,  and  the  eye-piece 
comes  to  its  place  of  adjustment  very  sharply. 

*  The  solid  speculum  showed  a  Lyrie 
round  and  well  defined,  with  powers  up  to 
1000  inclusive,  and  at  moments  even  with 
1600 ;  but  the  air  was  not  fit  for  so  high  a 
power  on  any  telescope.  Rigel,  two  hours 
jrom  the  meridian,  wnh  600,  was  round,  the 
field  quite  dark,  the  companion  separated  by 
more  than  a  diameter  of  the  star  from  its  light, 
and  so  brilliant  that  it  would  certainly  be  vi- 
sible long  before  sunset. 

'  Orion  is  well  defined,  with  all  the  pow- 
ers from  200  to  1000,  with  the  latter  a  wide 
black  separation  between  the  stars ;  32  On- 
onis and  31  Canis  minoris  were  also  well 
separated. 

'  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  the  ne- 
cessary sobriety  of  language,  in  speaking  of 
the  moon's  appearance  with  this  instrument, 
which  discovers  a  multitude  of  new  objects 
at  every  point  of  its  surface.  Among  these 
may  be  named  a  mountainous  tract  near  Pto- 
Jemy,  every  ridge  of  which  is  dotted  with 
extremely  minute  craters,  and  two  black  pa- 
lallei  stripes  iu  the  bottom  of  Aristarchus.* 

*  Dt.  RobnuMDu  in  hi*  addraM  to  the  Brituh  Aho* 
cktioB,  on  tko  Mth  AofasC,  1843,  statod,  that  in  this 
toltMopo,  •  building  tho  riaw  of  the  one  in  which  they 
ware  iwembled  wowd,  under  fttTomUe  eirennutan- 
nee,  be  ennlT  vleible  oa  the  Lanar  rarface.— [Athene- 

nm,  Septal;  p.  asr.j  I 


'  There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  high 
illuminating  power  of  such  a  telescope,  yet 
an  example  or  two  may  be  desirable.  Be- 
tween si  and  s2  Lyrae,  there  are  two  faint 
stars,  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  (Phil.  Trans., 
1824)  calls  '  debilissiraa,'  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  at  that  time  the  only  set  visible  in 
the  20  feet  reflector.  These  at  the  altitude 
of  180«*  were  visible  without  an  eye-glass, 
and  also  when  the  aperture  was  contracted 
to  12  inches.  With  an  aperture  of  18  inch- 
es, power  600,  they  and  two  other  stars 
(seen  in  Mr.  Cooper's  achromatic  of  13.2 
mches  aperture,  and  the  Armagh  reflector  of 
16  inches)  are  easily  seen.  With  the  whole 
aperture,  a  fifth  is  visible,  which  Dr  R.  had 
not  before  noticed.   Nov.  5,  strong  moonlight. 

*  In  the  nebula  ol  Orion,  the  fifth  star  of 
the  trapezium  is  easily  seen  with  either  speor 
ulum,  even  whcu  the  aperture  is  contracted 
to  18  inches.  The  divided  spculum  will 
not  show  the  sixth  with  the  whole  aperture, 
on  account  of  that  sort  of  disintegration  of 
large  stars  already  noticed,  but  does,  in  fa- 
vourable moments,  when  contracted  to  18  in- 
ches. With  the  solid  mirror  and  whole  aper- 
ture, it  stands  out  conspicuously  under  all  the 
powers  up  to  1000,  and  even  with  18  inches 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

Among  the  few  nebulae  examined  were  13 
Messier,  in  which  the  central  mass  of  stars 
was  more  distinctly  separated,  and  the  stars 
themselves  larger  than  had  been  anticipated  ; 
the  great  nebula  ot  Orion  and  that  of  An- 
dromeda showed  no  appearance  ot  resolution, 
but  the  small  nebula  near  the  latter  is  clearly 
resolvable.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
ring  nebula  of  Lyra ;  indeed.  Dr.  R.  thought 
it  was  resolved  al  its  minor  axis ;  the  fainter 
nebulous  matter  which  fills  it  is  irregularly 
distributed,  having  several  stripes  or  wisps 
in  it,  and  ^ere  are  four  stars  near  it,  besides 
the  one  figured  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his 
catalogue  of  nebulae.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  that  this  nebula,  instead  of  that  regu- 
lar outline  which  he  has  there  given  it,  is 
fringed  with  appendages,  branching  out  into 
the  surrounding  space,  like  those  of  13  Mes- 
sier, (Sir  J.  H's,  86),  and  in  particular  hav- 
ing prolongations  brighter  than  the  others, 
in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis,  longer 
than  the  ring's  breadth.  A  still  greater  dif- 
ference is  found  in  1  Messier,  described  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  as  *  a  barely  resolvable 
cluster,*  and  drawn,  fig.  81,  as  a  fine  eliptic 
boundary.  This  telescope,  however,  shows 
the  stars,  as  in  his  figure  89,  and  some  more 
plainly,  while  the  general  outline,  besides 
being  inegnlar  and  mnged  with  appendages, 
has  a  deep  bifurcation  to  the  south.'* 


*  FUL  Trans.,  1888^  p-  MB- 
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In  a  Paper  entitled  *  Observations  on  some 
of  the  Neouls/  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  13th  of  June  last.  Lord  Rosse 
ha5  given  sketches  of  five  of  the  nebulae  in 
Sir  John  Herschel's  Catalogue,*  numbered 
88,  81,  26,  29,  and  47,  as  seen  ia  his  three 
feet  specula,  and  as  soon  as  this  paper  is 
printed,  the  comparison  of  these  drawings 
with  Sir  John  Herschel  will  exhibit  the  pow- 
er of  the  new  telescope. 

Fig.  26  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue 
(Messier  27)  called  the  Dumb-bell  Nebulae, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  dumb- 
hell,  is  shown  by  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  to 
be  a  cluster  of  stars,  or  rather  two  clusters 
in  close  proximity,  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  blended  together,  and  without  the 
exact  elliptical  termination  of  HerschePs 
figure. 

Fig.  81  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue 
(Messier  51)  seen  as  an  oval  nebulae  by  both 
these  astronomers,  is  found  to  be  a  cluster  of 
stars  remarkable  for  its  singular  appearance, 
the  ramifications  from  its  southern  extremity 
extending  to  a  distance  equal  to  its  major 
axis,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  scor- 
pion. 

Fig.  45  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue  is 
a  perfectly  circular  planetary  nebula:  but 
Lord  Rosse  has  discovered  it  to  be  an  annu- 
lar nebula  like  the  elliptical  annular  nebula 
in  Lyra,  (29  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue, 
and  57  Messier)  but  very  much  more  difficult 
to  be  seen. 

Fig.  49  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue  is 
represented  as  a  remarkable  round  planetary 
nebula,  containing  three  stais,  one  at  each  of 
the  three  vertices  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ; 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope  shows  this  as  a  long 
irregular  patch,  with  about  seven  stars  in  it, 
grouped  unsymmetrically. 

There  are  a  few  interesting  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  telescope  has 
resolved  nebulae  into  stars,  and  has  destroyed 
that  symmetry  of  form  in  dobular  nebulae, 
upon  which  was  founded  the  hypothesis  of 
the  gradual  condensation  of  nebulous  matter 
into  suns  and  planets. 

The  second  Telescope,  50  feet  long. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  construction 
and  performance  of  a  telescope  which  Dr. 
Robinson  characterizes  as  the  most  powerful 
that  has  ever  been  made.  Its  superiority  to 
all  other  instruments  must  have  been  very 
{[ratifying  to  Lord  Rosse,  and  mieht  have 
justified  him  in  restinz  from  his  labors,  and 
enjoying  the  honor  of  having  triumphed  in 
00  noble  an  undertaking ;  but  the  instrument 

*  FroeeedingM  of  the  Rofal  Irii|i  Asadmay,  l%o,%, 
pp.  6^  11,  Nor.  9,  1840. 


was  scarcely  out  of  his  hands  before  he  re- 
solved upon  attempting  ^  construction  of 
another  reflector,  with  a  spculum  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  fifty  feet  long !  This  magnifi- 
cent instrument  was  accordingly  undertaken 
and  within  the  last  month  has  been  brought 
to  a  successful  termination.  The  speculum 
has  six  feet  of  clear  aperture,  and  tnerefoie 
an  area  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
three  feet  speculum,  and  it  weighs  nearly 
four  tons  !  The  focal  length  is  53  feet.  It 
was  polished  in  six  hours,  in  the  same  time 
as  a  small  speculum,  and  with  the  same  fa- 
cility ;  and  no  particular  care  was  taken  in 
preparing  the  polisher,  as  Lord  Rosse  inten- 
ded to  re-polish  it  as  soon  as  the  focal  length 
was  ascertained  to  be  correct ;  but  upon  di- 
recting it  to  a  nebula,  the  performance  wta 
better  than  he  expected,  and  he  therefore  has 
sufiered  it  to  remain  in  the  tube  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  second  or  duplicate  speculum,  not 
yet  finished,  is  in  every  respect  the  saune  in 
size.  It  was  only  three  weeks  in  the  annea- 
ling oven,  and  is  reckoned  very  good. 

The  casting  of  a  speculum  of  nearly  four 
tons  must  have  been  an  object  of  great  inte^ 
est,  as  well  as  of  difficulty;  but  every  diffi- 
culty was  foreseen  and  provided  against  la 
order  to  insure  uniformity  of  metal,  the 
blocks  from  the  first  melting,  y^hich  was  ef- 
fected in  three  furnaces,  were  broken  up,  and 
the  pieces  from  each  of  the  furnaces  were 
placed  in  three  separate  casks.  A,  6,  and  0. 

Then  in  charging  the  crucibles  for  the 
final  melting:  of  the  speculum,  successive 
portions  from  cask  A  were  put  into  furnaces 
a,  b,  and  c,  fr,..m  B  into  b,  c,  d,  and 
so  on. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  metal  from  beading 
or  changing  its  form.  Lord  Rosse  has  intro- 
duced a  very  ingenious  and  efilective  support 
The  speculum  rests  upon  a  surface  of  twenty 
seven  feet  of  cast  iron,  of  equal  area,  and 
strongly  framed  so  as  to  be  stiff  and  light 
There  are  twelve  of  these  in  the  outer  nm, 
nine  in  the  next,  and  six  sectors  at  the  cen- 
tre. Each  of  these  pieces  is  supported  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  on  a  hemisphere  bearing  at 
the  angle  of  a  triangle  of  cast  iron,  these 
triangles  being  in  their  turn  similarly  sup- 
ported at  the  angles  of  three  primary  tnan- 
gles,  which,  again,  are  supported  at  their 
centres  of  gravity  by  three  screws  which 
work  in  a  strong  iron  frame,  and  serve  for 
adjusting  the  mirrors.  This  frame  carries 
also  levers  to  give  internal  support  to  the 
speculum,  in  the  same  diffiised  mamner.  llie 
frame,  which  contains  the  speculum,  is  at- 
tached to  an  immense  joint,  like  that  of  a 
pair  of  compasses  moving  round  a  pin,  in 
order  to  give  the  tiansvarse  motion  £yr  fol- 
\\ow\tu^V^<&  «^ax  \w  ti^ht  asoehsion. 
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This  pin  is  fixed  to  the  centre  piece  be- 
tween two  trunnions,  like  those  of  an  enor- 
mous mortar,  lying  east  and  west,  and  upon 
which  the  telescope  has  its  motion  in  alti- 
tude. To  the  frame  there  is  fastened  a  laige 
cubical  wooden  box,  about  eight  feet  a  side, 
in  which  there  is  a  door  through  which  two 
men  go  in  to  remove,  or  to  replace  the  cover 
of  the  mirror.  To  this  box,  is  fastened  the 
tube,  which  is  made  of  deal  staves,  hooped 
like  a  huge  cask.  It  is  about  40  feet  long, 
and  8  feet  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  internal  diaphragms,  about  6  1-2 
feet  in  aperture.  The  Dean  of  Ely  walked 
through  the  tube  with  an  umt)rella  up ! 

In  looking  back  upon  what  the  telescope 
had  accomplished — m  reckoning  the  thou- 
sands of  celestial  bodies  which  have  been 
detected  and  surveyed — in  reflecting  on  the 
vast  depths  of  ether  which  have  b^n  soun- 
ded, and  on  the  extensive  fields  of  sidereal 
matter  out  of  wnich  worlds  and  systems  of 
worlds  are  forming  and  to  be  formed— can 
we  doubt  it  to  be  tne  Divine  plan  that  man 
shall  3ret  discover  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  that  it  is  his  individual 
duty,  as  well  as  the  high  prerogative  of  his 
order,  to  expound  its  mysteries,  and  to  devel- 
op its  laws  ?  Over  the  invisible  world  he 
has  received  no  commission  to  reign,  and  into 
its  secrets  he  has  no  authority  to  pry.  It  is 
over  the  material  and  the  visible  he  has  to 
sway  the  intellectual  sceptre — it  is  among  the 
structures  of  oi^anic  and  inorganic  life  that 
his  functions  of  combination  and  analysis 
are  to  be  chiefly  exercised.  Nor  is  this  a 
task  unworthy  of  his  genius,  or  unconnected 
with  his  destmy.  Placed  upon  a  globe  al- 
ready formed,  and  constituting  part  of  a  sys- 
tem already  complete,  he  can  scarcely  trace 
either  in  the  solid  masses  around  him,  or  in 
the  forms  and  movements  of  the  planet,  any 
of  the  secondary  causes  by  which  these  bod- 
ies have  been  shaped  and  launched  on  their 
journey.  But  in  tne  distant  heavens  where 
creation  seems  to  be  ever  active,  where  vast 
distance  gives  us  the  vision  of  huge  magni- 
tudes, and  where  extended  operations  are  ac- 
tually going  on,  we  may  study  the  cosmog- 
ony of  our  own  system,  and  mark,  even  du- 
ring the  brief  span  of  human  life,  the  for- 
mation of  a  planet  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  nebulous  mass  which  surrounds  it. 

Such  is  the  knowledge  which  man  has 
yet  to  acquire — such  the  lesson  which  he 
has  to  teach  his  species.  How  much  to  be 
prized  is  the  intellectual  faculty  by  which 
such  a  work  is  to  be  performed — how  won- 
derful the  process  by  which  the  human 
brain,  in  its  casket  of  bone,  can  alone  estab- 
lish aoch  ranoti  and  tranacendeDtal  truths. 


A  soul  so  capacious,  and  ordained  for  such 
an  enterprise,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  im- 
mortal. 

But  even  when  all  these  mysteries  shall 
be  revealed,  the  mind  will  still  wrestle  with 
eager  curiosity  to  learn  the  final  destiny  of 
such  glorious  creations.     The  past  and  the 

g resent  furnish  some  grounds  of  anticipation. 
Revelation  throws  in  some  slight  touches  of 
its  light — but  it  is  in  the  indications  of  sci- 
ence chiefly — in  the  results  of  mechanical 
laws — that  we  are  likely  to  find  any  sure 
elements  for  our  judgment  In  the  creation 
around  and  near  us  sul  is  change  and  decom- 
position. This  solid  globe,  once  indecandes- 
cent  and  scarcely  cooled,  has  been  the  thea- 
tre of  recurring  convulsions,  by  which  every 
thing  has  been  destroyed,  and  after  which 
eveiy  thing  has  been  renewed.  Animal  life 
in  its  varied  oiganizations  has  perished,  and 
written  its  epitaph  upon  imperishable  monu- 
ments. Man  too,  though  never  extinct  as  a 
race,  returns  one  by  one  to  his  clay,  and  his 
intellectual  functions  are  perpetuated  in  the 
re-production  of  his  fellow.  In  the  solar 
system  we  see  fragments  of  planets — aste- 
roids, as  they  have  been  called —  occupying 
in  almost  interlacing  orbits,  the  place  of  a 
laiger  body ;  and  in  the  direction  and  amount 
of  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  planets  we  recognise 
the  result  of  a  grand  creative  movement,  by 
which  the  sun,  with  its  widelv  extended  at- 
mosphere, or  a  revolving  atmosphere  itself, 
has  cast  off,  by  successive  throes,  the  vari- 
ous bodies  of  the  system,  at  first  circling  in 
gaseous  zones,  but  subsequently  contracted 
mto  planets  and  a  sun. 

This  system,  so  wonderfully  formed,  is 
again  enchained  witli  another  more  distant 
by  an  assemblage  of  comets — a  class  of  bod- 
ies which  doubtless  carry  on  some  reciprocal 
intercourse  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Compo- 
sed of  nebulous  matter,  they  may  yet  be 
consolidated  into  habitable  globes ;  and  re- 
sembling in  aspect  the  vast  nebulae  which  fill 
the  sidereal  spaces,  and  forming  a  part  of 
our  own  system,  they  countenance  the  theo- 
ry, that  the  nebule  which  the  telescope  can- 
not resolve  may  be  the  pabulum  out  of 
which  heat  and  motion  are  to  form  new  sys- 
tems, where  planets,  thrown  off*  from  a  cen- 
tral nucleus,  will  form  new  abodes  of  life 
and  intelligence. 

But  while  all  the  phenomena  in  the  hea- 
vens indicate  a  law  or  progressive  creation, 
in  which  revolving  matter  is  distributed  into 
suns  and  planets,  there  are  indications  in 
our  own  system,  tjiat  a  period  has  been  as- 
signed for  its  duration,  wnich,  sooner  or  la- 
ter, it  must  reach.  The  medium  which  fills 
uniTenal  space — ^whether  it  be  a  lumiferoufl 
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ether,  or  arise  from  the  iDdefmlte  expansion 
of  planetary  atmosphere — must  retard  the 
bodies  which  move  in  it,  even  though  it 
were  360,0(K)  millions  of  times  more  rare 
than  atmospheric  air;  and,  with  its  time  of 
revolution  gradually  shortening,  the  satellite 
must  return  to  its  planet,  the  planet  to  its  sun, 
and  the  sun  to  its  primeval  nebula. 

The  fate  of  our  system,  thus  deduced  from 
mechanical  laws,  must  be  the  fate  of  all 
others.  Motion  cannot  be  perpetuated  in  a 
resisting  medium ;  and  where  there  exists 
disturbed  forces,  there  must  be  primarily 
derangement,  and  ultimately  ruin.  From 
the  great  central  mass,  heat  may  again  be 
summoned  to  exhale  nebulous  matter  — 
chemical  forces  may  again  produce  motion, 
and  motion  may  again  generate  systems : 
but,  as  in  the  recurring  catastrophes  which 
have  desolated  our  earth,  the  great  First 
Cause  must  preside  at  the  dawn  of  each 
cosmical  cycle — and,  as  in  the  animal  races 
which  were  successively  reproduced,  new 
celestial  creations,  of  a  nobler  form  of  beauty, 
and  of  a  higher  order  of  permanence,  may 

ret  appear  in  the  sidereal  universe.  <  Behold, 
create  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  and 
the  former  shall  not  be  remembered.'  <  The 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  shall  remain 
before  me.'  Let  us  look,  then,  according  to 
this  promise,  for  <  the  new  heavens,  and  the 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.' 


MAGNETIC  SLEEP. 
iContinuBd  from  page  106.) 

LIGHT    AND  IMAGES   OF  TH£  DEGREES. 

In  the  first  degree  and  first  state  of  mag- 
netic sleep,  the  light  is  a  pale  blue.* 

In  the  second  degree  and  second  state,  the 
light  is  a  little  stronger,  and  a  little  deeper 
blue. 

In  the  third  degree  and  third  state,  these 
sleepers  are  fully  under  magnetic  influence, 
and  the  light  a  clear  sky  blue.  They  see  ob- 
jects in  a  straight  or  direct  line,  through  the 
magnetic  medium  in  space,  but  not  compre- 
hensively, or  inclosing  various  objects  as  in 
the  natural  state. 

In  the  fourth  degree  and  fourth  state,  the 
light  is  stronger,  and  extends  farther  than  in 
the  lower  degrees.  Persons  with  moral  or- 
gans largely  developed,  are  disposed  to  see 
immaterial  or  spiritual  objects  in  this  degree. 

Tb«7  cbmnge  from  the  natunl  to  higber  states ,  «e 
<liej  enter  in,  and  adnuice  in  the  degnei. 


[n  the  fifth  degree  and  fifth  state,  the  light 
is  still  more  intense,  and  clairvoyants  less  in- 
clined to  view  or  take  cognizance  of  nattuaJ. 
external  or  material  subjects,  but  disposed  to 
remain  in  this  exalted  state. 

In  the  sixth  degree  and  sixth  state,  the  ten' 
dency  of  going  into  it  is  instant  death,  and 
should  be  most  cautiously  avoided. 

Galvanic  Rings. — A  knowledge  of  the 
remedial  effects  of  magnetized  rings,  in  per- 
sons who  are  very  susceptible  to  magnetic 
or  mesmeric  injguence,  bas  excited  the  cupi- 
dity of  adventurers,  who  are  inundating  the 
country  with  "  Galvanic  Rings" — so  called, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  professors  of  me- 
dical colleges. 

These  rings  are  made  of  zinc  and  copper, 
and  zinc  and  copper  gilded,  plated  or  silvered. 
Such  rings  cannot,  however,  be  galvanized  or 
magnetized  so  as  to  retain  or  maintain  polar- 
ity ;  and  are,  consequently,  of  no  value  as 
remedial  agents.  They  serve,  however,  as  a 
badge  to  distinguish  the  weak,  ignorant  and 
credulous  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Magnetized  Rings. — These  rings  should 
be  made  of  steel  wire,  plated  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, tin,  copper,  or  brass.  When  finished, 
they  should  be  magnetized,  one  at  a  time,  by 
placing  a  ring  fiat  on  one  of  the  poles  of  a 
strong  magnet,  and  then  pressing  on,  and  at 
the  same  time  drawing  it  entirely  off  of  the 
magnet  with  a  quick  motion.  The  ring  will 
then  have  two  poles,  which  will  affect  the 
compass  or  variation-needle ;  one  of  which 
should  be  worn  on  a  finger  of  the  right,  and 
another  of  the  left  hand. 

Gold  rings  made  in  this  manner  have  a 
real  value,  as  their  influence  on  children  and 
adults  affected  with  tubercula,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  susceptible  to  magnetic  or 
mesmeric  influence,  is  very  salutary,  as 
shown  by  a  trial  of  their  effects  in  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  cases  daring  the  last 
three  years,  and  they  will  last  a  life-time. 
They  have,  however,  little  or  no  effect  upon 
those  who  are  insusceptible  to  these  influ- 
ences. 

These  rings  are  manufactured  by  J.  &  R. 
Elxins,  Jewellers,  60,  Reade  Street,  near 
^Broadway. 


Medical  Duodynamics. 


U8SIOAL  DTTODTVAMIOS. 

The  BymptoniH  we  have  introduced  to  dis- 
tinguish chronic  luburcula  or  chronic  disease 
of  the  seroUH  eurtaces,  ate  alwnyg  present  in 
Eicute  diseases  of  these  surfaces,  and  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  action  of  two  forces, 
or  upon  the  duodynamic  or  moving  powers 
of  the  system.  They  are  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  these  forces  act  in  unison  in  health, 
liut  are  interrupted  in  disease — the  signs  of 
which  are  distinguished  with  facility  and 
certainty,  without  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  case. 

The  absence  of  these  aymploms,  and  the 
presence  of  disease  in  the  organs,  limbi,  or 
other  structures,  determine,  with  the  'same 
facility  and  certainty,  disease  of  the  mu- 
cous surfaces,  acute  or  chronic. 

The  duodynamic  treatment  we  have  in- 
troduced, is  founded  on  the  fact  that  motion 
is  intcriupled  or  lost  in  some  part 
body,  oi^na,  or  limbs,  and  cures  the  disease 
in  restoring  the  interrupted  or  lost  motions, 
by  the  action  of  two  forces,  emanating  from 
different  kinds  of  matter,  and  acting  on  the 
same,  ordifiereat  surfaces  of  the  body,  or- 
gans or  limbs.  These  SYmptoms  are  pro- 
minent and  uniform  in  their  character,  and 
reduce  and  bind  down  the  classifieation  of 
diseases  to  the  narrow  limits  of  acute  and 
titromc  diseases  of  the  ferou),  and  of  the 
mucouj  surfaces,  or  to  four  clases,  orders, 
genera,  and  speciee,  and  the  duodynamic 
treatment  of  diseases  which  we  long  since 
adopted,  supports  and  sustains  this  classifi. 
cation  in  the  most  steady  and  succesnful 
manner,  and  presents  a  strong  contrast 
the  old  never  ending  classilicalion  and 
varying  symptoms  and  treatment. 

The  posterior  spinal  nerves  are  conneclet 
with  and  terminate  in  the  serous  membranes 
or  serous  surfaces  of  the  body,  organs,  anc 
limbs,  including  those  of  the  skin  and  fas- 
cite  of  the  muscles,  &c.,  and  are  the  medit 
of  sensation  :  while  the  anterior  motor 
nerves  ate  connected  with  and  terminate  ir, 
the  mucous  membiVLMes,  or  mucous  surfaces, 
incluiling  those  of  the  fasciee  of  the  muscles, 
the  bronchia  and  the  alimentary  canal,  am! 
are  Ihe  media,  only,  of  the  iorcen  which 
produce  motion. 

These  diirerent  arrangements  of  the  nerves 
of  motion  and  those  of  senralicin  account  for 
tlie  ab::encc  of  the  mimetic  .symptoms  in 
disease  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  Insensibil- 
ity ill  these  surfaces  is  as  necessary  to  the 
maintennnec  of  animal  life,  as  sensibility  is 
in  the  serous  surfaces.  The  most  intense 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  surges  product- 
no  pain.  There  is  never  any  pain  m  their 
coses  without  an  extension  ol  toe  disease  to 


the  serous  surfaces ;  yet  our  modem  medical 
writers  continue  to  repeat  the  tales  of  their 
j^ndfalhers  about  the  great  and  wonderful 
sensibility  of  the  mucouB  surfaces.* 

Acute  or  infiammatoty  dieeaseB  run 
through  their  course  iu  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
weeks :  while  chronic  diBeases  contiiine  not 
only  many  months,  but  many  years.  The 
excitement  of  the  system  in  tha  first  ie  ex- 
ited and.continnous,  or  has  brief  rennssion 
or  inlermisaions,  wMe  in  the  last  it  is  de- 
pressed and  periodical  or  accidental,  with 
long  periods  of  repose  of  many  weeks  or 
months,  and  is  consequently  aa  difierent  as 
iarkness  is  from  light;  yet  the  modsni  as- 
trologers of  the  schools,  like  tlieir  ancient 
who  were  priests,  physicians  and 
Ders,  class  them  all  as  inflammations 
□f  the  different  degrees,  and  treat  them  as 
euch-    Our  modem  astrologers  also  follow 

eir  ancient  masters  in  pretending  to  dis- 

iguish  these  diseases  by  leeling  the  pulse, 
_e  aspects  of  the  tongne  and  imne,  and  the 
color  and  odor  of  the  stools,  &c. 

There  is  however  nothing  more  uncertain 
than  these  signs  or  symptoms,  unless  it  is 
the  treatment  loQiided  upcni  them,  as  ia  well 
known  to  our  faculty ;  yet  they  are  taught 
as  a  science  with  all  the  gravity  due  to 
these  subjects,  involving  life  or  death.  On 
the  contrary  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  the  magnetic  symptoms,  or  the  duody- 
namic treatment  founded  on  them,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  accidents  not  under  ihe  control  of 
the  physician ;  yet  such  is  the  attachment 
of  men  to  old  eystems^the  old  astrological 
symptoms  and  Irealment  will  continue  to  he 
tuught  Iv  ilie  jirofcssors  in  our  medical  col- 
leges as  long  as  they  are  of  any  value  in 
their  market. 

Acute  and  chrome  lubercuhi,  dr  inflam- 
matory and  chronic  diseases  of  the  serous 
membranes,  or  serous  surfaces  of  the  body, 
organs  or  limbs:  including  the  skin  and  fa- 
cia of  the  muscles,  is  easily  and  invariably 
distinguished  by  pain  more  or  Ip,?8  severe 
(in  jiroportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
ease) produced  by  pressure  on  tlie  ganglions 
of  the  spinal  ner\-es,  in  the  intcrt-erlebnil 
spaces  along  each  side  of  the  sjiine,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  ihc  case — no 
matter  what  name  may  have  been  given  to 
the  disease  by  physicians,  nosologista,  or 
ither  medical  writers. 

■Wt  enonMn«d  i  Krin  of  MptrimcnK  wilb  tha 


L|  pAvrtrful  mtchEnu, 


Ganglions  of  the  iSpinal  Nerve».    Electrical  PUla. 


Press  on  the  eidesof  the  1,  cervical Terle- 
brs  to  find  symf toms  of  tubeicula  of  the 
head — of  the  brain,  throat,  nose,  eyes,  or 

Press  on  the  sides  of  the  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and 
7  cervical  to  find  lubercula  of  the  muBucles, 
(Rheumatism)  or  of  the  vertebrEt,  or  of  the 
joints  of  the  limbs — while  swellings,  ht. 

Fteas  on  the. sides  of  the  inteiveriebral 
space  between  the  7  cervical,  and  1  dorsal, 
to  find  tubcrcuk  of  the  lungs,  and 

Press  on  the  left  side  of  the  same  space  to 
find  tubercula  of  the  heart. 

Press  on  the  space  between  the  I  and  2 
dorsal  vertebrs  to  find  tubetcula  of  the  sto- 

Fress  on  the  space  between  the  2  and  3 
dorsal  to  find  tubercula  of  the  duodenum. 

Press  on  the  right  side  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  T  and  8  dorsal  to  find  tubercula  of 
the  liver. 

Press  on  the  spaces  between  the  II  and 
12  dorsal  to  find  tubercula  of  the  small  in- 

l^SB  on  the  spaces  between  the  12  dor- 
sal and  first  lumbar  to  find  tubercula  of  the 
kidneys. 

Ptms  on  the  spaces  between  the  1  and  4 
JiUDbsr  to  find  tuDercula  of  the  alerus. 
Fieat  oa  the  spaces  betweea  the  4  Lombu 


and  os-coxyx  to  find  lubercula  of  the  genital 
organs. 

We  always  press  with  the  thumb  of  the 
nghl  hand  on  the  interrertebisi  spaces  of 
the  left  side  of  the  spine,  and  with  that  of 
the  left  haqj  on  the  intervertebral  spaces  of 
the  right  side. 

These  directions  will  enable  any  peiaoQ 
of  common  sense  to  distinguish  tubercular 
disease  with  facility  and  certainty,  without 
even  the  aid  of  a  physician.  Negative  mat- 
ter, as  the  acids  and  the  metals  should  be 
the  principal  ingredients  in  the  preparations 
of  medicine  for  disease  of  the  serous  surfa- 
ces, and  should  he  used  in  connection  with 
die  action  of  the  rotary  magnetic  machine. 

DI*a««ai  of  th«  Uaooni  SnrfaosB. 

Acute  and  Chronic  diseases  of  the  mucous 

surfaces  are  invariably  distinguished  by  the 

firesence  of  disease  of  the  body,  oigaue  or 
imbs,  and  the  absence  of  the  magnetic  symp- 
tomsj  and  require  for  their  reduction  atreat- 
ment  entirely  difierent  from  that  of  tubercu- 
lar disease  of  the  serous  surfaces.  Positiva 
matter,  as  the  alkalies  and  the  gums,  should 
be  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  preparations 
of  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, and  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  rotary  magnetic  machiite. 


■  I  ELSOTBIOAI.  FIIJ.8,"  *e. 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  thought  it  might  aub- 

'"■"  •>."  — "^  of  justice,  if  I  w —  ■ — '■ — 


It  of  a 


travelling  through  the  New  England  States, 
for  a  year  or  two  past,  selling  what  he  calls 
"Electrical  Pills,"  "Magnetic  Ether,"  and 
"  Galvanic  Plaster."  That  these  pretended 
"  Electrical  Pills,"  are  sold  on  the  credit  of 
vour  remedies,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
nence  it  would  seem  to  be  time  for  the  pub- 
lic to  be  duly  informed  of  the  base  imipoM- 
tion  played  upon  them  in  the  sale  of  inrae 
worthless  drugs. 

The  man  who  sells  them  is  in  the  practice 
of  lecturing  on  what  he  calls  the  "  Philoso- 
phy of  Mesmerism  Discovered."  He  has  a 
subject  whom  he  puis  to  sleep  for  examining 
disease  \  and,  of  course,  in  every  case  ex- 
amined, his  oracle  recommends  the  invalid 
to  take  the  "  electrical  pills,"  or  the  "  mag- 
netic ether,"  or,  to  wear  the  "  Galvamc 
Plaster."  Hundreds  and  thousands,  I  have 
no  doubt,  have  been  duped  in  this  way,  as 

B (for  this  is  the  man's  name,)  stated 

in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  few  weeks  since, 
that  he  had  made  over  f  1800  during  the  laot 
uz  months. 


Important  Proposal.    Magnetic  MisceUany. 
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Having  stated  that  this  man's  name  is 

B ,  I  should  add,  that  this  is  not  the 

name  by  which  he  announces  himself  to  the 
public,  at  the  present  time.  He  was  appre- 
hended for  theft  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
some  years  since,  and  gave  his  name  as  H. 
H.  B. ;  and  a  few  j^ears  after  he  was  ex- 
posed in  the  Boston  Recorder,  as  an  infa- 
mous impostor,  under  the  name  of  J.  B.  D. 
He  was  expelled  from  Phillip's  Academy, 
Andover,  and  again  from  the  Bangor  Semin- 
ary ;  and  has  been  found  guilty  of  forging 
letters,  and  other  disgraceful  crimes,  whicn 
render  him  unworthy  of  public  confidence. 
And  yet,  this  man  is  ever  and  anon  announ- 
cing himself  in  the  public  papers,  as  "  Dr. 
J.  B.  D. —  ! !  As  he  will  probably  visit  the 
South  and  West,  it  would  seem  to  be  impor- 
tant that  the  public  should  be  made  acquain- 
ted with  his  character ;  sind  hence  the  above 
is  submitted  for  your  columns. 

JUSTITIA. 
Maxjy  1845. 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  correspond^ 
ent,  who  has  sent  us  the  above  exposure  of 
a  very  gross  case  of  imposition,  and  we  are 
well  informed,  both  by  observation  and  fre- 
quent transmitted  intelligence,  that  it  forms 
but  one  of  many,  of  a  very  similar  character 
which  are  practised  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  including  this  city,  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  real  and  indisputable  eflects 
of  metallic,  medicinal,  'and  animal  magne- 
tism, are  so  truly  remarkable  and  are  exci- 
ting so  much  attention  throughout  our  wide 
spread  population  that  mercenary  impostors, 
without  the  least  regard  to  conscience  or 
character,  are  taking  advantage  of  it  in  a 
thousand  ways,  throwing  deplorable  obsta- 
cles in  the  progress  of  a  science  so  impor- 
tant to  humanity,  if  not  inflicting  more  di 
rect  injury  upon  the  community. 


IMPORTANT  PROPOSAL. 

The  acknowledged  importance  of  Magne- 
tism and  Phrenology,  as  physical  and  psy- 
chological sciences;  the  profound  and  fer- 
vent interest  which  they  are  exciting  and 
maintaining  in  every  section  of  this  exten- 
sive country  ;  and  their  manifest  liability  to 
ignorant  desecration  and  mercenary  charlat- 
Aoism,  forcibly  appeal  to  all  wko  desire  the 
advaaottMDtof  knowledger  to- adopt  some 


means  by  which  these  comprehensive  scien^ 
ces  may  be  propagated  with  more  systema- 
tic efficiency  and  greater  security  from  per- 
version. To  this  end  the  undersigned  have 
deemed  it  important,  if  not  indeed  essential, 
that  a  central  society,  for  the  rigid  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  and  inferences  which 
these  subjects  involve,  should  be  established 
in  this  metropolis,  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing- authentic  information  concerning  them 
to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  induce  the 
formation  of  kindred  associations,  in  frater-^ 
nal  alliance,  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  country. 

Aiming  at  nothing  but  fair  and  honest  in- 
quiry, and  the  extension  of  useful  know- 
ledge for  the  benefit  o'f  mankind,  they  ear- 
nestly invite  the  many  scientific  and  philan- 
thropic individuals  around  them,  who  al- 
ready concur  in  this  object,  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  forming  the  society  here  respect- 
fully suggested.  Ample  intelligence  and 
talent  could  readily  be  contributed  for  this 
purpose,  without  any  serious  sacrifice  of 
time,  or  any  hazard  of  reputation;  while 
sciences,  confessedly  the  most  interesting 
and  elevated  of  any  now  in  active  progress, 
would  be  rescued  from  the  incompetent  dis- 
semination which  now  stamps  them  with  bat 
an  equivocal  authority  and  character. 

Communications  upon  the  subject,  post 
paid,  will  be  cheerfully  received  and  publish- 
ed in  the  Journals,  of  which  the  undersigned 
are  the  editors. 

H.  H.  SHERWOOD,  M.  D. 

Editor  of  N.  Y.  Dissector. 

0.  S.  FOWLER,  A.  B. 
Editor  N.  Y.  Phrenological  JoumaL 


MAaNETIO  MISCELLANY. 

Eyes — acute  and  chronic  diseases  of.  The 
forces  from  the  magnetic  machine  combine 
to  reduce  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  and  to  remove  opacities  of  the  cornea, 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  These 
interesting  and  important  results  furnish  the 
best  materials  for  the  most  withering  com- 
ments on  the  absurd  theoiiea  and:  practice  of 
thtaehogli, 
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Alopacu — lo9$  of  kair,  baldness.  The 
effects  of  the  magnetic  forces  in  producing 
the  most  rank  vegetation  from  the  earth, 
suggested  their  employment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  from  the  skin, 
"which  has  been  found  perfectly  successful. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  magnetic  ma- 
chines have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  is 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  having  lost  every 
hair  from  his  head,  commenced  magnetising 
it  with  one  of  our  vibrating  instruments  in 
February  last,  and,  on  the  first  of  June,  had 
already  cut  two  heavy  crops  of  hair  from  his 
head! 

Apoplext. — The  magnetic  machine  redu- 
ces the  apoplectic  state  in  a  more  safe  and 
powerful  manner,  than  any  other  means 
that  has  been  heretofore  adopted. 

Ulcerated  legs  and  varicose  veins. — 
Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  action  of 
the  magnetic  machine  in  these  cases,  or  in 
•cute  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Prolapsus  Uteri. — atonic.  These  cases 
from  feebleness  or  debility  are  quickly  re- 
stored by  the  action  of  the  instrument  or  by 
the  mesmefiser.  In  cases,  however,  which 
•re  the  consequence  of  tubercular  disease  of 
the.  uterus,  the  remedies  for  chronic  tuber- 
cola  are  required  to  aid  the  action  of  the  in- 
strument. 

Magnetic  Sleep.  There  are  now  a 
great  many  persons  who  have  gone  into  the 
.magnetic  sleep,  under  a  very  slight  but 
steady  action  of  the  magnetic  machine,  some 
of  whom  have  been  clairvoyant.  These 
facts,  with  the  increased  susceptibility  to 
mesmeric  influence  by  the  action  of  the  in- 
strument, are  strong  evidences  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  influences  from  these  different 
sources. 


Homeopathy. 
The  homcsopathic  practice  is  everywhere 
increasing  in  favor  with  the  people,  and 
many   alopathic   physicians   have    conse- 
quently found  it  necessary  to  adopt  it,  or 
lose  their  practice  in  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  wealthy  families. 
'    ill  3887  there  was  only  four  honMBopa- 
Oifi  fhymcmB  in  thia  city,  tti  tikm  W 


now  more  than  forty,  and  their  number  has 
increased  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Union  in 
about  the  same  proportion  to  the  population. 
It  is  the  extraordinary  effects  of  homoeo- 
pathic  or  magnetised  medicines  upon  chil- 
dren and  upon  adults  who  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  magnetic  or  mesmeric  influence  that 
maintain  the  high  character  of  these  reme- 
dies. They  have,  however,  little  or  no  ef- 
fect upon  those  who  are  naturally  insuscep- 
tible to  these  influences. 


Animal  Magnetism^ 
It  is  now  only  about  nine  years  since  the 
subject  and  practice  of  animal  magnetism 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
although  it  has  everywhere  met  with  great 
opposition  in  its  progress  from  the  bigoted 
and  the  ignorant,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
it  has  extended  more  or  less  into  all  the 
States  of  the  Union ;  and  its  extraordinary 
and  beneficial  effects  are  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged. 

MAGNETIO    lAAOSIHEB. 

The  magnetic  machines  first  used  in  medi- 
cal practice,  although  very  superior  to  the 
old  electrical  apparatus,  were  naturally  very 
defective  and  strikingly  inferior,  both  in  con- 
struction and  effect;  to  those  of  the  impro- 
ved rotary  and  vibratory  principle  which 
greater  knowledge  and  experience  have  at 
length  produced.  The  former  were  not 
only  comparatively  clumsy  and  unmanagea- 
ble, but  liable  to  such  derangement  as  to  be 
frequently  wholly  inoperative  except  in  the 
hands  of  persons  accustomed  to  their  de- 
fects, and  skilful  in  repairing  them.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  find  that  these  obso- 
lete contrivances,  with  miserable  imitations 
of  our  machines,  are  stiU  imposed  upon  per- 
sons ordering  magnetic  machines,  through 
druggists  and  other  indirect  agents,  as  those 
of  the  latest  and  best  construction.  The 
natural  consequence  is  that,  from  perplexing 
difficulties  almost  inseparable  from  the  use 
of  them,  and  the  failures  in  beneficial  effect 
which  thence  ensue,  the  influence  itself, 
however  inestimable,  becomes  disparaged  in 
the  estimation  of  medical  men  who  hava  liad 
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Still  more  eo  in  private  practice.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
science,  as  the  victims  of  disease  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  relieved  and  restored. 
The  most  improved  and  best  instruments, 
can  be  applied  with  ease  and  certainty,  with- 
out any  other  instruction  than  is  afforded  in 
the  Mmiual  which  accompanies  them,  by 
any  person  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity, 
and  in  a  wide  range  of  cases.  The  others 
are  constantly  liable  to  complete  failure, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  patient  pro- 
fessional men,  on  whom  they  may  be  either 
carelessly  and  ignorantly,  or  designedly  and 
selfishly  imposed. 


Mr.  J.  G- 


-of  Penn  Yann,  N.  Y.,  re- 


ports   the   following  case  which  recently 
came  under  his  observation. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Randall  living  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  had  been  deran- 
ged nearly  one  year;  during  which  time  she 
was  incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself.  She 
was  attended  by  three  or  four  physicians, 
without  any  favorable  results.  Her  hus- 
band made  application  to  me  to  mesmerize 
her — but  instead  of  doing  so,  I  mesmerized 
a  young  lady,  who  in  the  clairvoyant  state, 
examined  Mrs.  Randall.  Her  report  was, 
"  That  the  brain  was  diseased  —  tnat  it  had 
become  inflamed  in  consequence  of  taking 
cold,  together  with  some  other  irregularities 
of  the  system.  To  mesmerize  the  deranged 
person,  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  the 
disease  through  the  system." 

Her  prescription  was,  to  put  a  seton  in 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  saying  that  the 
disease  would  run  off  by  this  means,  and 
the  brain  would  resume  its  healthy  func- 
tions. This  was  done — the  seton  was 
kept  in  about  two  months,  during  which 
time  the  patient  improved ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  her  reason  was  restored — 
she  was  cured.  This  was  about  two 
months  ago.  She  is  now  in  good  health, 
and  perfectly  sane. 

J.  G. 
Fenn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  April  5, 1845. 

Newark,  N,  /.,  June  2nd,  1845. 

Br.  Sherwood,  Sir : 

A  few  weeks  since  I  was  csSled  to  a  Mrs. 
B.  of  this  city,  who  had  been  for  two 
jBonthB  uader  regular  treatment  for  fever : 
M  Inr  dvfi  Wort  I  wm  called,  she  tborted. 


and  excessive  hemorrhage,  and  inflammatioa 
of  the  womb  ensued.  Before  the  miscar- 
riage, she  had  lost  the  use  of  the  lower 
limbs  and  was  helpless.  In  this  conditioa 
her  physician  left  her,  and  sent  word  to  the 
family  that  they  might  employ  whom  they 
pleased.  I  was  called  upon,  but  regarded 
the  case  as  a  hopeless  one.  The  symptoms 
were  aggravated  and  discouraging.  After 
some  simple  applications  for  allaying  the 
inflammation  and  hemorrhage  of  the  womb, 
1  resorted  to  the  magnetic  instruments,  and 
although,  she  had  not  slept  for  nights,  and 
the  cerebral  derangement  was  bordering  on 
delirium ;  yet  under  its  influence  she  soon 
fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep,  and  convales- 
cence commenced  from  that  hour.  She  is 
now  getting  about  the  house,  and  looks 
more  nealthy,  than  for  many  months  pre- 
vious. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  I  was  called  on  to 
visit  Mrs.  G.  an  elderly  lady,  under  an  at- 
tack of  pleurisy.  It  was  a  clear  case.  She 
said  she  had  been  subject  to  it  for  years,  and 
had  always  been  confined  to  her  room  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  Two  applications  of  the 
instrument  reduced  the  bymptoms,  and  on 
the  12th  she  was  about  her  house.  They 
were  perfectly  astonished  at  the  result  of  the 
treatment. 

About  the  same  time  I  was  called  to  see 
Master  L.,  ten  years  of  age  with  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism.  He  was  perfectly  help- 
less; not  a  finger  could  be  moved  without 
causing  him  to  scream.  In  one  week  he 
was  entirely  relieved,  by  the  machine.  I 
am  satisfied  of  the  value  of  the  instrument 
in  both  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 

In  haste,  I  am  as  ever  yours, 

L.  D.  FLEMING^ 


ANTIQUITT  OF  AMERICA. 

A  person  vniting  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  from  Brazil,  says  he  has  obser- 
ved in  one  of  the  numerous  calcareous  ca- 
verns in  that  country  a  quantity  of  human 
bones  near  those  of  different  species  of  ani- 
mals, some  of  which  are  now  extinct.  He 
concludes  from  this  fact  that  it  is  erroneous 
to  regard  the  South  American  race  as  a  va- 
riety of  the  Mongolian  race,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  peopled  what  is  called  the 
New  World,  by  emigration.  The  geological 
constitution  of  America  shows,  he  says, 
tiiat  It  is  anterior  to  what  we  call  the  old 
continent,  and  the  Mongolian  race  is  but  a 
branch  of  the  American  race»  instead  of  be- 
ing.^ primitive  root. 
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OLAIBVOTANOE. 

We  were  requested  to  see  a  clairvoyant, 
at  Professor  Roger's  rooms,  95  Chamber- 
street,  on  the  23d  of  June  inst.,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  little  girl  aged  nine  years,  who  it 
was  reported,  could  read  with  facility  while 
in  the  mesmeric  state.  We  went  prepared 
to  secure  her  eyes  with  adhesive  plaster,  and 
after  having  placed  one  securely  over  each 
eye,  presented  her  with  a  book,  which  she 
handled  in  the  same  manner,  and  read  in  va- 
rious places,  with  apparently  the  same  ease 
as  in  the  natural  state. 

Such  feats  have  been  frequently  per- 
formed by  clairvoyants  of  private  families 
in  this  city. 


SWEDENBORQ'S  ANIMAL  EINaDOM. 


Introductory  Remarks  by  the   Translator. 

Jamxs  John  Garth  Wilkinson, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

of  London. 


It  win  be  the  aim  of  the  following  re- 
marks to  dve  a  general  view  of  the  doc- 
trines of  me  *< Animal  Kingdom,"  and  of 
their  relation  to  the  past,  present  and  future 
state  of  science;  and  in  so  doing,  to  ad- 
dress those  chiefly  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  theological  writings  of  Swedenborg,  as 
forming  the  class  by  whom,  at  present,  the 
work  18  most  likely  to  be  read,  and  to 
whom  it  may  be  the  most  useful  and  satis- 
factory. 

The  evolution  of  the  natural  sciences 
amounts  to  the  .creation  of  a  new  sphere  in 
the  human  mind;  and  since  this  develop- 
ment has  not  taken  place  under  the  auspices 
of  theology,  but  either  in  direct  or  tacit  op- 
position to  the  prevailing  church;  since  it 
Sroceeds  from  without,  and  proposes  know- 
^dge  and  intelligence  as  ends  distinct  from 
spiritual  life ;  therefore  it  constitutes  a 
sphere  which  is  not  in  unison  with  the  cur- 
rent doctrines  of  religion,  but  from  the  be- 
ginning has  menaced  their  subversion  ;  and 
which,  unless  reduced  to  order,  is  opposed, 
however  true  its  materials  in  themselves 
may  be,  to  the  understanding  of  all  genuine 
truth.  It  was  a  perception  of  this  charac- 
ter in  science,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
universal  human  mind  was  becoming  im- 
meraed  in  scientifics,  that  impell^  Sweden- 
bojg  to  eater  the  lield.ol  ttatm^fgrtht  ^* 


pose  of  demonstrating  in  it  an  order  corres- 
ponding to  the  order  of  heaven,  and  thereby 
of  maKing  it  a  medium  to  spiritual  and  sa^ 
cred  truths.  This  was  his  paramount  end 
in  the  construction  of  the  "  Animal  Kiog- 
dom." 

The  system  therein  propounded  rests  up- 
on the  toundation  of  experience ;  nameiy, 
of  such  experience  as  the  learned  world  had 
accumulated  at  Swedenborg^s  time ;  not  in- 
deed upon  the  particular  experience  strictly 
and  proximately  belonging  to  any  one  sa- 
ence ;  for  such  experience  would  be  inade- 
quate, in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  (mr 
insight,  to  suggest  the  universal  truths  that 
each  science  involves;  but  upon  the  geneRii 
experience  of  aJl  ages  in  all  the  sciences. 
This,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  Sweden- 
borg's  meaning,  when  he  likened  himself  to 
one  of  the  racers  of  olden  time,  who  before 
he  could  merit  the  crown,  was  commanded 
to  run  seven  times  round  the  goal;  and 
again,  when  he  declared  that  we  must  be 
instructed  by  all  things  of  one  thinff,  if  we 
are  to  know  that  one  thing  thoroughly.  As 
his  theory  is  not  derived  from  particular  ex- 
perience, so  it  cannot  finally  be  either  con- 
firmed or  denied  by  any  isolated  fact  or 
facts.    For  it  is  a  conclusion  from  the  order 
and  tenor  of  facts  universally ;  in  a  word, 
from  an  integral  survey  of  nature.     Unless 
this  be  borne  in  mind,  the  very  largeness  of 
the  field  from  which  his  inductions   are 
drawn,  and  the  very   strictness   of  mind 
which  caused  him  to  test  them  through  all 
the  sciences,  will  only  make  them  seemihe 
more  like  baseless  hypotheses.    In  this  case 
the  analytic  process  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  synthetic,  and  fewedenborg  may  be 
charged  with  committing  the  error  which  he 
begins  his  work  by  denouncing  in  others. 

Swedenborg  announced  the  starting-point 
of  his  method  in  the  first  lines  of  ills  first 
chapter ;  namely,  that  "  the  use  or  effect 
which  produces  the  end  must  be  the  first 
point  of  analytic  enquiry."  First  comes 
the  question  of  fact  or  result ;  next,  the  rea- 
soning upon  it.  Unless  we  reason  from 
uses,  what  chart  have  we  in  the  exploration 
of  structures  ?  To  illustrate  this,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  a  complicated  tissue — for  In- 
stance, the  skin—  presents  us  with  three  un- 
doubted efiects,  say  of  absorption  and  excre- 
tion ;  from  these  effects  we  infer  the  exis- 
tence of  a  threefold  organism  to  produce 
them ;  for  effects  imply  causes,  an^  functions 
forces,  motions,  accidents,  &c.,  are  predi- 
cates and  unvarying  signs  of  substances. 
Having  proceeded  so  far,  we  have  then  to 
distribute  the  efiects  to  their  proper  organic 
causes  in  the  tissue ;  and  thuse&cts  furnufa 
the  nilt  for  the  first  analysis  ei  tk\tstrvmme. 
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In  many  instances  indeed  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  trace  effects  to  visible  organic  causes, 
in  which  case  the  mental  sight  must  take  up 
the  operation,  and  continue  and  complete  it, 
and  this,  by  the  assistance  of  the  several 
instruments  and  appliances  which  are  now 
to  be  mentioned. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  either  the 
Word  or  the  works  of  God  without  doc- 
trines, which  in  both  cases  require  to  be 
formed  by  "  one  who  is  enlightened."*  The 
doctrines  made  use  of  by  Swedenbor^  in  the 
«*  Animal  Kingdom,"  are  the  Doctrines  of 
Forms,  of  Order  and  Degrees,  of  Series  and 
Society,  of  Influx,  of  Correspondence  and 
Representation,  and  of  Modification.  These 
doctrines  themselves  are  truths  arrived  at  by 
analysis,  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  general 
experience ;  in  short,  they  are  so  many  for- 
mulas resulting  from  the  evolution  of  the 
sciences.    They  are  perpetually  illustrated 
and  elucidated  in  the  **  Animal  Kingdom,*' 
but  never  stated  by  Swedenborg  in  the  form 
of  pure  science,  perhaps  because  it  would 
have  been  (y)ntrarv  to  the  analytic  method 
to  have  so  stated  tnem,  before  the  reader 
had  been  carried  up  through  the  legitimate 
stages,  beginning  from  experience,  or  the 
lowest  sphere.    Each  effect  is  put  through 
all  these  doctrnes,  in  order  that  it  may  dis- 
close the  causes  that  enter  it  in  succession, 
that  it  may  refer  itself  to  its  roots  and  be 
raised  to  its  powers,  and  be  seen  in  connex- 
ion, contiguity,  continuity, and  analogy  with 
all   other   things    in    the  same  universe. f 
They  may  be  compared  to  so  many  specisd 
organs,   which  analyse  things  apjwrently 
homogeneous  into  a  number  of  distinct  con- 
stituent principles,  and  distnbute  each  for 
use   as   the  whole   requires       To   deny 
any  of    these   doctrines,  or  to  give    them 
up  in  the  presence  of  facts  that  do  not 
range  upon  them  at  first  sight,  is  to  nullify 
human  mind  as  the  interpreter  of  nature. 

The  Doctrire  of  Forms  teaches  that "  the 
forms  of  all  things,  like  their  essences  and 
substances,  ascend  in  order  and  by  degrees 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The  lowest 
form  is  the  angular,  or  as  it  is  also  calied, 
the  terrestrial  and  corporeal.  The  second 
and  next  higher  form  is  the  circular,  which 
is  also  called  the  perpetual-angular,  because 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  involves 
neither  angle  nor  rectilinear  plane,  being  a 
perpetual  angle  and  a  perpetual  plane ;  Uiis 
form  is  at  once  the  parent  and  measure  of 
angular  forms.  The  form  above  this  is  the 
spiral,  which  is  the  parent  and  measure  of 
circular  forms,  as  the  circular,  of  angular 
forms.    Its  radi  or  diameters  are  not  rectili- 

*  AiMna  CcBleftia,  n.  i05fl2. 


near,  nor  do  they  converse  to  a  fixed  centre 
like  those  of  the  circle ;  but  they  are  vari- 
ously circular,  and  have  a  spherical  surface 
for  a  centre;  wherefore  the  spiral  is  also 
called  the  perpetual  circular.      This  form 
never  exists  or  subsists  without  poles,  and 
axis,  foci,  a  greatest  circle,  and  lesser  cir- 
cles, ks  diameters;  and  as  it  ajgain  assumes 
a  perpetuity  which  is  wanting  in  the  circular 
form,  namely,  in  respect  ox  diameters  and 
centres,  so  it  breathes  a  natural  spontaneous- 
ness  in  its  motion.    There  are  other  still 
higher  forms,  as  the  perpetual-spiral,  pro- 
perly the  vortical ;  the  perpetual-vortical, 
properly  the  celestial  ;*  and  a  highest,  the 
perpetual- celestial,  which  is  spiritual,  and 
in  which  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  ever- 
lasting and  infinite.'*    There  is  then  a  scale 
of  forms,  whereof  the  higher  are  relatively 
more  universal,  more  perfect,  and  more  pa- 
tent than  the  lower.      The  lower  again  in- 
volve the  higher  and  the  highest,  and  are 
generated  by  them :  so  tUat  where  there  is 
an  angular  body,  there  is  a  circular  form 
and  force  intimately  present  as  its  ground  ; 
where  there  is  a  circle,  it  is  the  limit  of  an 
interior  spiral ;  and  so  forth.      For  nature 
operates  from  the  very  principles  of  geome- 
try and  mechanics,  and  converts  them  all 
to  actuality  and  use.    The  purer  substances 
in  creation  gyrate  through  the  higher  forms; 
the  less  pure  circulate  through  the  lower,  or 
are  fixed  in  the  lowest    All  the  essentials 
of  the  angular  form  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  whence  the  origin  of  gravitating  and 
inert  matter,  intrinsically  unfitted  for  motion. 
But  the  other  forms,  according  to  their  emi- 
nence, are  more  and  more  accomodated  to 
motion  and  variation. 

The  Doctrine  of  Order  teaches  that  those 
things  which  are  superior  in  situation,  are 
also  superior  in  forces,  in  power,  in  dignity 
of  ofiice,  and  in  use ;  and  that  a  similar  law 
determines  the  situation  of  the  parts  of 
things,  and  of  the  parts  of  parts.  Corres- 
ponding to  the  highest  or  first  of  the  seiies 
of  subordination,  is  the  central  or  innermost 
of  the  series  of  co-ordination. 

The  Doctrine  of  Degrees  teaches  the  dis- 
tinct progressions  through  which  nature 
passes  when  one  thing  is  subordinated  to, 
and  co-ordinated  with  another.  There  are 
three  discriminated  degrees  in  all  things, 
both  natural  and  spiritual,  corresponding  to 
end,  cause,  and  effect.  In  the  human  body 
there  is  a  sphere  of  ends,  a  sphere  of  causes, 
and  a  sphere  of  effects.  The  body  itself, 
comprehending  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
and  chest,  and  the  extemd  sensoria  of  the 
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*  Swedenborg  here  uses  the  tfrm  celestial,  not  in 
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head,  is  the  sphere  of  effects ;  the  brain,  and 
the  whole  of  its  appendages,  are  the  sphere 
of  causes;  the  cortical  substances  of  the 
brain  are  the  sphere  of  ends  or  principles. 
These  spheres  are  subordinated  to  each  other 
in  just  series  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
The  highest  degree  or  spnere  is  active,  the 
lowest  IS  passive  and  re-active.  The  above 
degrees,  in  their  order,  indicate  the  progres- 
sion from  universals  and  singulars  to  gene- 
rals or  compounds.  But  every  organ  again 
involves  the  same  triplicity  of  spheres;  it 
consists  of  least  parts,  which  are  congrega- 
ted into  larger,  and  these  into  largest.  Ail 
Serfections  ascend  and  descend  according  to 
egrees,  and  all  attributes,  functions,  forces, 
modes,  in  a  word,  all  accidents,  follow  their 
substances,  and  are  similarly  discriminated. 
Each  degree  is  enveloped  with  its  common 
covering,  and  communicates  with  those  be- 
low it  thereby. 

There  is  no  continuous  progression  from 
a  lower  degree  to  a  higher,  but  the  unity 
of  the  lower  is  the  compound  of  the  higher, 
and  in  transcending  that  unity,  we  leap  out 
of  one  series  into  another,  in  which  all  the 
predicates  of  force,  form^erfection,  &c.,  are 
changed  and  exalted.  The  Doctrine  of  De- 
grees enables  us  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of 
3ie  general  jsrinciples  of  creation,  and  to  ob- 
Berve  the  unity  of  plan  that  reigns  through- 
out any  riven  organic  subject;  and  by 
shewing  toat  all  things  are  distinct  repre- 
sentations of  end,  caust,  and  effect,  it  em- 
powers the  mind  to  refer  variety  to  unity,  as 
the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  the  cause  to  the 
end,  and  to  recognize  the  whole  constitution 
of  each  series  as  homogeneous  with  its  prin- 
ciples. 

Series  is  the  form  under  which  the  co-or- 
dination and  subordination  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  order  and  degrees,  ultimately  present 
themselves.  The  whole  body  is  a  series, 
which  may  be  looked  at  eitner  generally, 
from  above  to  below,  as  compnsing  the 
head,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen ;  or  uni- 
versally, from  within  to  without,  as  divisi- 
ble into  the  three  spheres  ahready  alluded 
to.  All  the  organs  of  each  region  are  a 
series ;  each  organ  in  itself  is  a  series ;  and 
every  part  in  each  organ  likewise.  In  short, 
everything  is  a  series  and  in  a  series.  There 
are  both  successive  and  simultaneous  series, 
but  the  latter  always  arise  from  the  former. 
Essences,  attributes,  accidents,  and  qualities 
follow  their  substances  in  their  series.  Every 
series  has  its  own  first  substance,  which  is 
more  or  less  universal  according  as  the  se- 
ries is  more  or  less  general.  This  first  sub- 
snbstance  is  its  simple,  unity,  or  least  form, 
governing  in  the  entire  series,  and  by  its 
ttradnal  composition    foiming  the  'w&qIa. 


from  its  minimum  to  its  maximum.  What- 
ever transcends  those  limits  at  either  end, 
becomes  part  of  another  senes.  The  com- 
pounds of  all  series  represent  their  simples, 
and  shew  their  form,  nature,  and  mode  of 
action.  The  Doctrine  of  Series  and  Society 
teaches  that  contiguity  and  continuity  of 
structure,  are  indicative  of  relationship  of 
function,  and  that  what  goes  on  in  one  part 
of  a  series,  goes  on  also,  with  a  determi- 
nable variety,  in  all  the  other  parts :  where- 
fore each  organ  is  to  be  judged  of,  and  ana- 
lysed, by  all  the  others  that  are  above  and 
around  it.  In  this  manner,  the  whole  series 
is  the  means  of  shewing  the  function  of 
each  part  of  itself,  and  indeed  of  ana^ysinff 
that  function  into  a  series  similar  to  that  of 
the  whole ;  for  the  least  in  every  series  must 
represent  an  idea  of  its  universe.  Under 
the  operation  of  this  law,  the  point  becomes 
a  world  analogous  to  the  great  world,  but 
infinitely  more  perfect,  potent,  and  aniversa). 

Such  is  a  very  brief  illustration  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Order  and  Degrees,  Series  and 
Society,  from  which  it  will  be  evident  how 
closely  connected  these  doctrines  are,  and  that 
they  can  hardly  be  stated  without  our  seem- 
ing to  repeat  of  one  what  has  already  been 
predicated  of  the  others.  Degrees  appear  to 
involve  the  distinct  progressions  of  creation 
from  above  to  below,  or  from  within  to 
without :  order,  to  appertain  to  the  law  of 
succession  observed  m  degrees,  wherebjr 
rank  and  height  are  given  to  excellence,  pri- 
ority, universatity,  and  perfection;  senes, 
to  involve  the  complex  of  the  whole  and  the 
parts  when  created  and  coexisting ;  and  so- 
ciety, to  be  the  law  of  contiguity  and  reia* 
tionship  existing  between  different  series, 
and  between  the  parts  of  any  single  series. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  statiB 
in  generals,  that  order  and  degrees  involve 
the  creating  and  successive,  series  and  so- 
ciety, the  created  and  simultaneous.  But  as 
we  have  said  before,  Swedenborg  never  sta- 
ted  these  doctrines  as  promised  in  the  ** Ani- 
mal Kingdom,"  but  contented  himself  with 
using  them  as  analytic  instruments  in  the 
exploration  of  the  body ;  and  therefore  tlie 
reader  will  learn  them  best  in  the  way  of 
example  and  illustration  in  the  Work  itself. 

The  Doctrine  of  Infiux  involves  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  lower  substances,  fcHms 
and  forces  of  the  body  subsist,  as  they  at 
finst  existed,  from  the  hieher  and  the  hi{;fa- 
est ;  and  in  which  the  Dody  itself  subsists 
from  the  soul,  as  it  at  first  existed ;  and  the 
natural  world  from  the  spiritual.  But  there 
is  not  only  an  influx  from  within,  but  also 
from  without ;  and  by  virtue  of  botb»  the 
body,  which  otherwise  would  be  a 
power,  is  raised  into  an  active  force.* 


'  series  au  its  limits,  and  ranges  onibf     *  ««%  "^  ktnm«\i2ak«MA;*  ^t«t  u,  p.  sit. 
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The  Doctrine  of  Correspondence  and  Re- 
presentation teaches  that  the  natural  sphere 
18  the  counterpart  of  the  spiritual,  and  pre- 
«ent8  it  as  in  a  mirror ;  consequently  that 
the  forms  and  processes  of  the  body  are  ima- 
ges of  the  forms  and  activities  of  the  soul, 
and  when  seen  in  the  right  order,  bring 
them  forth  and  declare  them.  It  shows  that 
nature  is  the  type  of  which  the  spiritual 
world  is  the  ante-type,  and  therefore  is  the 
first  school  for  instruction  in  th^  realities  of 
that  which  is  living  and  eternal. 

The  Doctrine  of  Modification  teaches  the 
]aw8  of  motion  and  change  of  state  in  the 
aeveral  auras  or  atmospheres  of  the  world, 
and  in  their  spiritual  correspondents,  f 

What  was  stated  of  the  Doctrines  of  Or- 
der, Degrees,  Series,  and  Society,  as  mutu- 
ally supposing,  or  as  it  were  interpenetrating 
each  other,  may  be  repeated  generally  of  the 
whole  of  these  doctrines,  and  this,  because 
they  are  all  but  so  many  varied  aspects  of 
the  one  principle  of  divine  truth  or  order. 
like  nature  itself  they  are  a  series,  each 
link  of  which  involves  all  the  others. 

The  Doctrine  of  Series  and  Degrees  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Correspondence 
and  Representation,  teaches  that  there  is  a 
univer^  analogy  between  all  the  spheres 
of  creation,  material,  mental,  and  spiritual : 
and  also  between  nature  and  all  things  in 
human  society.  The  circulation  of  uses  in 
the  body  perfectly  represents  the  free  inter- 
course of  man  with  man,  and  the  free  inter- 
cbajnge  of  conunodities  between  nation  and 
nation.  The  operations  that  go  on  in  the 
body,  analogically  involve  aO  the  depart- 
ments of  human  industry*;  nay,  and  infi- 
nitely more,  both  in  subdivision,  unity,  and 
perfection.  There  is  not  an  art  or  trade, 
whether  high  or  low,  so  long  as  it  be  of 
good  use,  but  the  Creator  himself  has  adop- 
ted and  professed  it  in  the  human  system. 
Nay,  in  the  richness  of  his  pervading  love, 
the  very  prerogatives  of  the  mind  are  repre- 
sentatively applicable  to  the  body.  End, 
cause,  and  efiect,  as  existing  in  Himself,  are 
represented  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the 
former.  Liberty  and  rationality,  the  univer- 
iai  principles  of  humanity,  are  transplanted 
by  analogy  from  the  mind  into  the  body.  It 
presents  an  analogon  of  liberty,  in  that  every 
organ,  part,  and  particle,  can  successfully 
exercise  an  attraction  for  those  fluids  that 
are  adapted  to  its  life  and  uses ;  of  ration- 
ality, in  that  it  acts  as  though  it  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  adaptability,  and  operates  upon 
the  materials  demanded  and  supplied,  in 
snch  a  manner  as  will  best  secure  the  well- 
iNibg  of  itself  and  of  the  whole  systenL 
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extremely  figurative  character  of  Sweden- 
borg's  style,  and  shew  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  reason  and  not  from  the  imagina^ 
tion.^  It  is  because  each  thing  is  a  centre 
to  the  life  of  all  things,  that  each  may  freely 
use  the  exponent  terms  of  all.  Analogous 
uses  in  the  body  and  the  soul,  furnish  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  two,  and  the 
possibility  and  the  means  of  intercourse. 
Had  Sweidenborg  confined  himself  to  the 
dry  straitness  of  what  is  now  called  science, 
he  must  have  forfeited  the  end  he  had  in 
view ;  for  matter,  as  matter,  has  no  com- 
munion with  spirit,  nor  death  with  life.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary^  that  the  body 
should  be  tinctured  with  life  in  all  possible 
ways,  when  it  was  to  be  the  medium  of  in- 
struction respecting  the  soul. 

But  it  is  time  to  instance  a  few  of  the  re- 
sults to  which  the  above  doctrines  lead  when 
wisely  applied  to  the  living  body.  It  will, 
however,  be  impossible  to  give  anything  be- 
yond the  merest  sketch  of  Swedenborg's 
physiology,  or  to  look  at  it  from  more  than 
a  single  point  of  view.  He  himself  has  re- 
garded it  from  all  sides,  or  from  each  organ 
and  sphere  of  the  body,  and  given  what  may 
be  called  a  combined  proof  of  its  correct- 
ness. 

.  The  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  of 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  form  one  erand 
series  subservient  to  the  creation  of  the 
blood.  This  again  is  divided  into  three  in- 
ferior series,  whereof  one  primarily  respects 
the  chyle,  another  the  serum,  and  a  third 
the  blood  already  formed.  There  are  then 
three  series  of  digestions.  1,  The  alimen- 
tary canal  commencing  at  the  tongue  and 
terminating  with  the  rectum,  permrms  as 
many  distinct  digestions  of  the  food,  and 
eliminates  from  it  as  many  distinct  products, 
as  the  canal  itself  has  distinct  divisions  and 
articulations.  Thus  there  is  the  chyle  of 
the  tonffue  and  mouth,  the  chyle  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  chyle  of  the  small  intestines,  and 
the  chyle  of  the  large  intestines,  and  all 
these  chyles  subserve  the  blood  in  a  succes- 
sive series,  coincide  in  its  formation,  and  ul- 
timately coexist  within  it  in  a  simultaneous 
series.  When  the  chyle  has  been  inaugu- 
rated into  the  blood,  and  is  once  in  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  it  is  no  longer  called  chyle, 
but  serum.  2.  The  serum  is  the  object  of 
the  second  digestion.  The  finer  parts  of  it 
therefore  are  secreted,  and  the  worthless 
parts  are  excreted  and  thrown  out,  just  as 
was  before  the  case  with  the  food.  The 
former  operation  is  performed  by  the  pan- 
creas, the  latter  by  the  kidneys.  3.  The 
blood  itself  is  the  object  of  the  third  digea- 
tion.    This  process,  termed  by  Swedenw>rg 
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the  lustration  of  the  blood,  takes  place  in 
the  capillaries  and  glandular  elements  all 
over  the  system,  but  specifically  in  the 
spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  the  liver.  As  in 
the  first  series  there  are  various  menstrua  or 
media  between  the  chyle  and  the  blood; 
namely,  in  the  mouth,  the  SEiliva;  in  the 
stomach,  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  the  sa- 
liva potentiahzed  by  the  peculiar  action  of 
the  stomach;*  in  the  small  intestines  the 
pancreatic  juice,  and  the  hepatic  and  cystic 
biles ;  and  in  the  large  intestines  the  liquid 
distilled  from  the  vermiform  appendage  of 
the  ccecum ;  so  in  each  of  the  other  series 
corresponding  menstrua  are  required  and 
applied.  The  blood  of  the  pancreas,  and 
the  blood  of  the  spleen  deprived  of  its  serum 
by  the  pancreas,  serve  in  the  liver  as  a  men- 
struum for  refining  the  chyle  and  lustrating 
the  blood.  The  lymph  is  a  kind  of  ultimate 
saliva  which  digests  the  chyle  as  the  com- 
mon saliva  digests  the  food.  The  lymph  of 
the  spleen,  for  instance,  digests  the  chyle  in 
the  mesentery,  as  its  blood  digests  the  chyle 
and  blood  in  the  liver.  In  short,  as  all  the 
abdominal  viscera  form  one  series  of  uses, 
so  the  lowest  a. id  largest  form  of  that  series 
may  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  the  whole ; 
and  it  will  then  be  found  that  all  these  or- 
gans are  high  evolution  of  the  alimentary 
tube,  digesting  liner  and  finer  aliments,  (for 
the  blood  itself  is  the  essential  aliment  of 
the  body,)  and  throwing  out  subtler  and 
subtler  excrements  or  impurities.  Thus  the 
liver  is  the  stomach  of  the  chyle  and  blood ; 
and  the  ductus  hepaticus  and  the  gsdl- blad- 
der and  ductus  cysticus  are  respectively 
analogous  in  their  proper  series  to  the  small 
and  the  large  intestines. 

The  viscera  of  the  thorax  also  minister  to 
the  blood.  The  heart  is  a  chemical  organ 
for  preparing  liquids  to  enter  into  its  com- 
position, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  circulation.  It  separates  the 
blood  into  two  parts,  a  purer  ana  a  grosser ; 
tl^e  purer  it  sends  away  through  the  lacunae 
underneath  the  columns  on  its  inner  surface, 
by  a  series  of  ducts  into  the  coronary  ves- 
sels, which  are  the  true  veins  of  the  heart,t 
the  grosser  into  the  lungs.  Thus  it  also  is, 
an  organ  of  blood-digestion  or  saneuifica-' 
tion.  The  lungs  have  three  general  func- 
tions: 1.  They  iustrate  all  the  blooded/  the 
body,  especially  in  regard  to  its  chyle  or 
serum ;  their  office  in  this  respect  being  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  kidneys  in  the  abdomen. 
2.  They  feed  the  blood  with  serial  and  ethe- 
real chyle,  as  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 

*  Km  "Animal  Kinfdom,"~Toiri.,  p.  193,  note  (a) 
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with  terrestrial  chyle.  3.  They  call  forth 
the  powers  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  by 
respiration.  With  respect  to  the  last-named 
of  these  offices  of  the  lungs,  namely,  that 
they  supply  the  body  and  all  its  parts  with 
motion,  it  is  one  of  the  roost  important  dis- 
coveries, in  the  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  not 
less  wonderful  in  its  consequences  than  in 
its  simplicity  and  obvious  truth. 

We  have  published  the  above  commence- 
ment of  the  Translator's  Introduction  to 
Swedenborg's  "  Animal  Kingdom,"  with  the 
view  of  continuing  it,  to  completion,  in  the 
future  numbers  of  this  Journal,  together  with 
such  other  extracts  from  the  work  itself  as 
we  may  deem  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant. This  introduction  by  the  translator, 
a  medical  scholar  of  distinction,  probably 
gives  a  better  synoptical  and  analytical 
view  of  the  whole  of  this  really  wonderful 
work  ^  than  could  be  presented  by  any  one 
less  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  page 
and  sentence  of  its  contents.  It  will  be 
seen  from  notices  of  it  which  we  adduce 
from  English  Reviews,  that  it  is  beginning 
to  excite  the  profound  attention  and  aston- 
ishment of  the  enlightened  and  learned 
minds  of  that  country ;  and  there  being  no 
American  reprint  whatever,  and  the  London 
edition,  moreover,  being  entirely  exhausted 
and  out  of  print,  we  have  thought  it  scarcely 
possible  to  occupy  a  portion  of  our  pages 
with  any  matter  of  equal  novelty  and  value. 
We  confess,  too,  that  in  making  these  ex- 
tracts we  are  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
what,  we  trust,  is  a  very  natural  ana  ex- 
cusable gratification,  in  finding  and  submit- 
ting to  our  readers  such  remarkable  and 
unexpected  illustrations  of  the  physioligi- 
cal  doctrines  which,  in  perfect  independence 
of  the  great  mass  of  medical  writers  and  on 
the  authority  of  our  own  discoveries  and 
convictions  alone,^  we  have  been  publishing 
to  the  world,  and  adopting  in  practice,  fas 
more  than  thirty  years  past 

Being  fortunately  in  possession  of  a  copy 
of  Swedenborg's  "  Principia,**  we  intend  to 
enrich  our  Journal  with  consecutive  speci- 
mens of  this  extraordinary  work  also,  which 
snccenfuUy  aspires  to  the  highest  altitude 
Qjf  intallfctnai  aeomen  and  generatiwitiop. 
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Thia  exp^ioent  was  jrepeated  eleven  times  on  plaies  of  bom  taar  to 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  always  vith  the  tsme  result.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred  to  be  constant,  h  presents  one  lai^e  and  atr6ng 
pole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  fomr  smaller  and  weaker  poles  in  the 
circumference,  like  those  in  the  brain. 

A  line  drawn  &om  B  throu^  A  to  C,  in  the  different  hemispheres  of 
the  brain,  fig.  5,  would  makeabout  the  same  angle  at  A,  with  the  line  of 
division  between  the  two  hemispheres  as  would  a  line  drawn  from  the 
poles  in  the  circumference  through  the  centre  of  the  plate  fig.  8,  with  a 
line  drawn  through  the  pole  in  the  centre  to  the  circumference  from  a  to  fr. 
The  halo  around  the  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  corresponds  also  with 
the  situation  and  ajqieaniDce  of  the  inferior  ganglion  in  the  side  c€ 
the  ventricle  or  small  cavity,  fig  7,  and  the  pole  must  be  enthroned  in  the 
centre  of  the  cavity  o,  like  that  in  the  centre  of  the  space  in  the  plate, 
whence  it  must  extend  its  radiating  influence  to  the  poles  and  conrolu- 
tions  in  the  circumference  i^  the  bnun. 

On  applying  the  dipping  needle  to  these  poles,  that  in  the  centre  and 
those  in  the  circumference  at  c  c,  were  found  to  be  positive,  and  thoseat 
d  d  negative  poles.  When,  however,  the  order  of  magnetising  on  the 
different  poles  of  the  battery  was  reversed,  the  character  of  the  pole  in 
the  centre  waschanged  from  a.  positive  to  a  negative  pole,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  in  the  circumference  were  also 
changed ;  the  positive  occupying  the  positions  of  the  negative,  and  the 
negative  those  of  the  positive  poles,  as  seen  in  fig.  9. 


Magnetic  poles  always  have  a  magnetic  axis  or  prime  meridian  and  a 
magnetic  equator- 

The  magnetic  axis  <^  the  positive  and  that  of  the  negative  satellites 
cross  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  in  the  inside  of  the  disc, 
each  forming  two  sides  of  an  inverted  plane  triangle,  the  base  of  each  of 
which,  from  the  form  of  the  disc,  necessarily  forming  a  spherical  side  of 
a  triangle,  and  as  the  latter  is  in  the  circle  of  the  disc,  and  as  this  disc 
is  a  middle  section  of  a  htdlow  sphere,  it  necessarily  follows  that  when 
a  hollow  sphere  or  body,  more  ot  less  round,  is  magnetised  in  the  same 
manner,  inverted  cones  are  formed.     For-  as  the  disc  is  a  section  of  a 


sphne,  BO  are  the  plane  and  i|diwical  mdea  of  the  trianglea,  aectirau  ot 
inverted  cones. 

Magnetic  poles,  thus  situated,  would  gire  to  bodies,  within  their  n- 
diating  influence,  a  form  more  or  less  round,  according  to  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed.  The  two  poles  in  the  two  divisions  of  the 
cerebellam  C  C,  fig-  5,  accordingly  give  to  these  organs  the  rounded 
form.  Phrenolc^ts  have  placed  the  organs  of  causality,  which  investi- 
gate the  phenomena  of  cause  and  e&ct,  in  the  two  convolutions  of  the 
brain  which  produce  the  promioences  in  the  forehead  a  a,  fig.  10. 


And  these  are  the  convolutions  in  which  the  other  sateUites  or  poles 
are  situated,  as  seen  in  fig  5,  and  as  the  right  convolution  is  seen  in  No. 
8,  fig.  7.  They  have  also  placed  the  organ  of  comparison,  which  com- 
pares the  observations  obtained  by  the  perceptive  faculties  12,  13,  14, 
fig.  7,  in  the  space  between  these  poles,  and  tell  us,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  these  magnetic  phenomena,  that  they  have  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  as  seen  in  this  figure.  From  the  situation  of  these  organs, 
and  their  conformity  with  the  magnetic  phenomena  of  the  brain,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  matters  and  things  perceived  by  some  of  the 
organs,  and  investigated  and  compared  by  others,  are  decided  in  the 
centre  of  the  3d  ventricle,  and  the  voluntary  motions  and  course  of  the 
body  directed  from  that  position. 

These  phrenological  organs  are  largely  developed,  and  form  conspicuous 
prominences  in  the  foreheads  of  some  persons,  and  such  individuala  are 
feen,  even  by  common  observers,  to  excel  others,  and  to  be  distinguished 
for  the  facility  with  which  they  compare  their  perceptions  of  facts,  ex- 
istences, and  the  quaUties  of  bodies,  and  investigate  the  causes  of  phe- 


These  derelopements  and  mental  manifeBtations  have  been  observed  bj 
phrenologists,  it  appears,  in  a-multitude  of  cases,  by  which  they  profew 
x>  have  fully  established  the  truth  of  the  practical  principle  deduced 
from  these,  and  from  like  observations  extended  to  other  convolutions  of 
the  brain  and  their  functions,  viz  :  that  other  conditions  being  equal,  the 
relative  size  of  the  organs  will  measure  the  strength  of  their  respective 
faculties. 

These  facts,  by  which  they  claim  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  verify  the 
principle,  appear  to  be  well  known  to  this  fchool  of  mental  philosophers ; 
but  an  explanation  of  the  &cts,  or  reasons  for  the  truth  of  the  principle^ 
they  seem  never  to  have  attempted  to  give.  Nor  could  they  have  been 
successful  in  such  an  attempt,  had  it  been  made  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  these  magnetic  poles,  and  of  the  laws  by' which  they  are 
governed.  But  their  existence  being  demonstrated,  and  the  laws  of 
magnetic  action  being  known,  what  has  heretofore  been  a  sealed  enigma, 
involved  in  impenetrable  mystery,  becomes  at  once  so  plain  and 
simple  as  to  be  easily  understood.  For  as  no  effect  is  produced  without 
motion,  and  as  motion  in  these  organs  is  produced  by  the  action  of  these 
forces,  and  as  they  repel  and  expand,  and  attract  and  contract,  with  a 
power  proportioned  to  their  quantities  in  the  spaces  they  occupy,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  power  of  these  convolutions  to  repel  and  expand  some  per- 
ceptions, and  attract,  contract,  and  compare  others  with  facility,  is  in 
proportion  to  their  size  or  the  spaces  they  occupy,  modified,  however,  by 
differences  in  the  strength  of  the  poles,  in  the  perfection  of  the  conduc- 
tors of  these  forces  from  the  primary  pole  to  the  convolutions,  and  by  va- 
rious degrees  of  approximation  towards  perfect  symmetry  of  organiza- 
tion in  different  individuals.  The  motions  of  these  forces  being  perfect, 
according  to  their  laws,  they  consequently  act  with  the  greatest  facility 
in  a  perfect,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  a  very  imperfect  organi- 
zation. We  accordingly  find  the  talents  of  individuals  to  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  their  perfection  in  organization,  from  the  most  imperfect  in  the 
idiot  to  the  most  perfect  in  individuals  of  the  greatest  capacity.  And  as 
certain  knowledge  obtained  through  some  of  these  convolutions  is  perfect 
in  some  persons,  it  follows  that  an  individual  having  a  brain  perfectly 
developed  and  symetrically  formed  in  all  its  parts,  would  be  capable  of, 
and  might  acquire  perfect  knowledge  in  all  its  departments. 

Phrenologists  give  to  these  different  organs,  or  convolutions,  different 
names  expressive  of  their  different  faculties  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Fig  7,  Amativeness,  or  sexual-love. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  or  loVe  of  o^ipring. 

3.  Inhabitiveness,  or  attachment  to  home. 

4.  Concentrauveness,  or  power  of  mental  concentration 

5.  AppTobativeness,  or  love  of  approbation. 


Ifo-  9.  Self-esteem. 

7.  I^rmnesB. 

8.  Reverence. 

9.  BeneTolence. 

10.  Imitstion. 

11.  Comparison,  or  power  of  companBg  one'  thing  ■with  aaoUux. 

12.  Eventuality,  or  power  of  obeerving  ftction. 
13-  Individuality,  or  power  of  observing  existence. 

14.  Language,  or  power  of  nsing  verW  signs, 

15.  Tune,  or  power  of  perceivii^  nniscm  and  harmony  of  sonnSj 

see  fig.  10. 
16.  Destmctiveness,  fig.  10. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  magnetic  poles  of  the  same 
denomiDation  repel,  and  those  of  opposite  denominations  attract  each 
other,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  force  with  which  they  repel 
and  attract,  it  is  found  by  experiments,  conducted  on  the  most  rigid  jwin- 
dples  t^  inductive  philosophy,  that  th^  repel  and  attract  each  oth^r 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  quantify  of  these  forces  in  given  spaces, 
01  the  spaces  they  occupy.  It  is  also  ascerttuned,  in  the  same  manner, 
that  when  they  repel,  they  expand,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  iron  filings  at- 
tached to  poles  of  the  same  denomination,  fig.  11. 


And  when  they  attract,  th^  contract,  as  seen  in  the 
filings  attached  to  poles  of  opposite  denominations,  fig.  12. 
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irith  a  force  [Hroportioned  to  their  quantities  in  the  spaces  they  joccnpj 
The  two  poles,  then,  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  opposite  hemis- 
pheres of  the  hrain  may,  through  the  spinal  nerves  attached  to  these 
hemispheres,  expand  one  set  of  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  hody,  limb, 
or  organ,  at  the  same  time  that  those  of  the  opposite  denomination  con- 
tract the  antagonist  muscles  on  the  other ;  for  the  muscles,  like  the  or- 
gans and  nerves  are  necessarily  double  for  the  purpose  of  producing  mo- 
tion by  their  simultaneous  action. 

They  may  also  expand  one  set  of  muscles  by  the  repulsive,  and  con- 
tract their  antagonists  by  the  attractive  force  ;  in  the  same  way  that  one 
metallic  wire  is  expanded  with  the  repulsive,  and  another  contracted 
with  the  attractive  force.  Thus  when  by  the  mere  exercise  of  an  inclina- 
tion, excited  by  a  sensation,  we  incline  to  expand  one  set  of  muscles  to  ex- 
tend a  limb,  we  incline  to  contract  their  fellows  at  the  same  time ;  so  that 
when  one  muscle  expands,  its  fellow  necessarily  contracts ;  and  when 
another  contracts  its  fellow  expands. 

These  motions  called  attracting  and  repdling  are,  in  other  words,  the 
pushing  and  pulling  motions :  and  if  motion  is  produced  in  man  and 
other  animals  by  the  action  of  these  forces,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
recognize  the  same  motions  .in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  whether 
aBriform  or  aqueous,  and  also  in  the  organs  by  which  they  are  moved. 

On  a  minute  examination  of  this  subject,  we  find  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  organs,  the  same  order  is  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the 
membranous  surfaces  as  in  the  formation  of  the  external  and  internal  sur- 
faces of  the  body.  The  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  uterus,  and  cystis  are  all  covered  with  a  serous  membrane, 
and  their  inner  sur&ces  are  lined  with  a  mucous  xnembrane. .  On  observing 
the  action  of  the  air  and  of  the  lungs  in  breathing,  we  instantly  recog- 
nize those  motions. 

In  reflecting  on  the  great  power  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the 
heart,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  diagram  or  plan  for  its  construction 
must  conform  to  that  necessity.  This  consideration,  however,  presented 
no  difficulties,  for  the  sources  firom  which  it  might  derive  the  necessary 
strength  and  durability,  under  the  action  of  these  forces,  were  abundant 
and  we  accordingly  find  its  strong  muscles  surrounded  by  additional 
membranes,  presenting  extensive  surfaces  for  the  accumulation  of  these 
forces. 

On  an  attentive  examination  of  the  action  of  this  organ,  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  we  again  recognize  in  both^  and  in 
the  clearest  manner  these  motions. 

The  heart  is  constructed  and  acts  on  the  principle  of  the  pump ;  the 
fluids  being  attracted  through  the  veins  and  other  absorbent  vessels  in 


steady  atreanu  to  the  heart,  with  aQ  intensity  of  force  equal  to  that  with 
whioh  the  ventricles  repel  them  through  the  arteries. 

Bvery  repulaion  of  a  fluid,  in  elastic  bodies,  produces  expansions,  aud 
every  attraction  is  succeeded  by  contractions  of  these  bodies,  acoordingto 
a  law  of  these  forces,  viz ;  repulsions  expand,  and  attractions  contract 
with  powers  proportioned  to  their  quantities  in  given  spaces. 

Every  repulsion  of  the  heart,  repels  or  pushes  the  fluids  in  the  arteries, 
aud  every  attraction  pulls  the  fluids  in  the  absorbent  vessels. 

The  motions  of  the  pulse  correspond  exactly  with  these  laws  and 
these  motions  ;  for  every  repulsion  is  succeeded  by  an  expansion  in  the 
artery,  and  every  attraction  by  a  contraction  of  it.  The  same  phenome- 
na is  found  in  the  hose  of  the  Are  engine  when  in  motion.  The  water 
moves  in  the  hose  from  the  cistern  or  hydrant  in  a  steady  stream  to  the 
engine,  and  from  the  engine  through  the  hose  with  the  motions  of  the 
pulse. 

When  the  heart  is  laid  open  and  distended  in  a  circular  manner,  as  seen 
in  the  following  figure,  it  is  found  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  oouBtructed 


to  have  four  la^  poles  in  its  circumference  j  a  a,  and  c  c,  the  axis  of 
which  cross  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  heart,  like  those  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  brain.  The  forces  from  the  poles ;  a  a,  radiate  along  the 
ligaments  or  braces,  called  cahinma  cornea,  to  the  sides  of  the  ventricles  ; 
h  h,  and  the  forces  also  radiate  from  the  poles  in  the  oracles  c  c,  along 
their  ligaments,  asseen  in  the  figure  :  all  of  which  are  first  expuided  and 
then  contracted  in  the  motions  of  the  heart,  by  the  action  of  the  forces  from 
the  poles. 

d  d,  walls  of  the  heart ;  e  e,  septum  or  division  between  the  auricles 
and  ventricles,  and  equator  between  the  poles ;  /f,  pericardium  or  heart- 
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Secreting  system— Its  organs  and  vessels — The  secretions  and  chyle  are  all  attracted 
to  the  heart,  and  the  excretions  repelled  from  it  to  the  internal  and  external  sur&cea 
of  flie  body — Secreting  and  excreting  systems  of  tiie  yegataUe  kingdom. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  attempted  to  give  a  concise  yiisw  of  the  mo- 
tive system  which  was  formed  for  the  purposes  of  motion.  The  excre- 
tions, it  will  have  been  seen,  are  attracted  from  the  blood  and  then  re- 
pelled from  the  body.  On  a  further  ez^minaticHi  of  the  human  struc- 
ture, we  find  another  system  in  which  dbyle  is  attracted  from  the  mass 
in  the  intestines ;  lymph,  firom  the  l^pbatic  glands,  and  fluids  from  the 
stomach  as  well  as  from  every  other  cayi^  (^  whatever  size  or  kind  in 
the  whole  structure,  and  ponveyed  to  the  heart.  We  find,  therefore,  one 
formative  system  in  which  the  fluids  are  attracted  to  the  centre  of  the 
body,  and  a  motive  system  by  which  they  are  rep^ed  from^it. 

The  existence  of  such  a  system  as  this  is  indispensable,  not  only  to 
furnish  the  fluids  necessary  for  the  si^pport  and  growth  of  the  body,  but 
to  supply  the  waste  of  those  that  are  necessarily  repelled  from  it,  to 
maintain  its  different  surfaces  in  positive  and  negative  states,  for  the  pur^ 
poses  of  motion. 

This  system  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  minute  vessels  taking  their 
origin  with  patulous  or  expanded  orifices  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
skin,  serou3  and  mucous  membranes,  and  in  nearly  all  the  most  minute, 
as  well  as  the  largest  cavities  of  the  body.  They  unite  and  increase  in 
size  as  they  advance  from  these  surfaces  and  cavities,  in  proportion  to 
distance,  in  two  divisions,  one  from  the  upper,  and  the  other  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  and  at  length  uniting  with  two  large  veins  very  near  the 
heart  called  ven»  cavse.  In  their  course  to  these  veins  they  pass  into 
and  then  out  of  a  great  number  of  glands,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
small  seed  to  a  large  bean,  which  attract  from  the  blood  and  mix  with 


the  floidB  in  these  vessels  asemi fluid  called  lymph,  and  are  hence  csUmi 
lymphatic  glatids.  Whea  these  are  viewed  through  a  magnifying  j^asi, 
we  can  see  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  b  b  and  c  c,  penetrating  the  gland 
on  one  side  and  passing  out  of  it  on  this  otiier,  as  seen  in  fig.  13. 


The  lymph  secreted  by  these  glands  is  very  thin,  under  the  infia- 
ence  of  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  in  health,  but  when  it  is 
reduced  the  lymph  becomes  more  or  less  thick,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  reduction,  and  its  motion  in  these  minute  vessels  becomes  more 
or  less  difficult-  Some  of  these  vessels  become  entirely  obstructed  in 
this  way,  and  the  lymph  secreted  by  many  of  these  glands,  is  accamuht- 
ted  in  them.in  consequence  of  these  obstructions  by  which  the  glands 
themselves  are  expanded. 

By  these  accumulations  the  glands  are  sometimes  enlarged  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  to  the  size  of  thatseen  in  the  figure,  before  they  cease 
secreting,  when  the  aocumnlated  lymph  begins  to  harden  down,  and 
sometimes  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  becomes  as  hard  as  old 
cheese,  and  looks,  as  well  aa  cuts  like  it.  On  openii^  the  gland  with  a 
scalpel  in  this  state,  its  interior  presents  a  beautiful  conglobate  arrange- 
ment of  the  acini,  as  seen  in  lig-  14,  and  as  the  same  is  seen  through  a 
nugufying  glass,  fig.  15- 


Fig.  14. 


Theorgani^t)on,it  will  be  seeD,  is  geometrical,  and  comtitutes  a  beau- 
tiful comparison  with  the  coDglobate  form  of  snow,  as  ae/en  through  a  mi- 
croscopa.  Fig.  -16,  constructed  geometricaUy  in  the  atmosphere  with  the 
same  forces  that  produce  motioa  in  the  gland. 

There  are  two  classes  of  these  glands  in  regard  to  size  and  situation 
which  are  connected  with  the  brain,  through  the  spinal  cord,  by  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  while  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mucous  and  mnco- 
serous  membranes  are  connected  with  it,  through  the  same  channel,  by 
the  motor  nerves  or  nerves  of  motion.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
largest  class  are  situated  in  places  near  the  structures  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  are  called  by  diSerent  names,  according  mostly  with  the  names 
given  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  found,  while  their  sattellites,  with 
which  they  are  connected,  or  those  of  the  smallest  and  most  numerous 
class  are  situated  ita  the  substance  of  the  structures. 

The  thymus  gland  of  the  iirst  class  is  situated  under  the  stemnm  or 
breast  bone, — assists  in  the  office  of  secretion  for  the  infant,  and  disap- 
pears at  an  age  when  every  other  part  of  the  animal  system  becomes 
per^tly  developed-  The  pineal  gland  is  situated  in  the  brain,  glandu- 
la  concatenatie  or  series  of  glands  in  the  neck,  the  thyroid  gland  upon 
the  cricoid  cartilage  in  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  neck,  the  bron- 
chial around  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  cardiac  neat  the  heart,  the  axillary 
in  the  armpits,  the  dorsal  along  the  dorsal,  and  lumbar  along  the  lumbar 
vertebrK,  the  mesenteric  in  the  mesentery  or  caul  attached  to  the  atom-  . 
ach  and  intestines,  the  pelvic  in  the  pelvis,  the  sacral  in  the  sacmm, 
the  inguinal  in  the  groin,  and  popliteal  in  the  ham,  &c. 

The  series  of  these  glands  along  the  neck  with  some  of  their  sattel- 
lites, together  with  the  principal  nerves  of  the  neck  and  face  with  which 
they  are  connected,  may  be  seen  in  "Fig.  17. 


Thia  aeriea,  with  that  on  the  left  side  <^  the  neck,  is  continued  along 
^e  whole  length  of  the  spine  onder  the  names  of  dorsal,  lumbar,  tutd 
sacral  glands  befiire  noticed 
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On  an  cocBmination  of  the  fluid  that  has  passed  through  these  glands 
on  its  wi^io  the  heart,  with  a  magnifying  glass,  it  is  found  to  contain  a 
great  nmnber  of  minute  round  bodies  of  a  white  or  milky  colour,  which 
are  accumulated  in  the  blood  and  form  its  globules.  And  as  every  part 
of  the  body  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  minute  roimd  bodies  connected 
together  by  connecting  substance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
formed  in  these  conglobate  glands,  after  the  pattern  of  their  acini. 

Th^e  positive  secretions,  with  the  chyle  from  the  intestines,  are  at- 
tracted to  the  heart,  and  then  repelled  from  it  through  the  arteries  to  be 
deposited  for  the  renewal  and  growth  of  the  body,  as  well  as  for  supply- 
ing the  excreting  system  with  the  necessary  fluids  for  excretion,  and  the 
secreting  system  for  secretion. 

A  full  and  constant  supply  of  these  secretions  or  round  elementary 
bodies  and  connecting  substance,  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  body  in 
a  healthy  state,  and  as  the  supply  through  these  glands  was  liable  to  in- 
terruptions from  various  causes,  a  large  organ,  called  the  spleen,  was 
constructed  with  acini  to  secrete  the  same  fluids,  and  furnish  at  all  times 
the  necessary  quantities  for  the  exigencies  of  the  body. 

We  sometimes  eat,  and  at  the  same  or  other  times,  drink  more  than  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  secreting  and  excreting  systems,  or 
more  than  they  can  secrete  or  excrete  ;  and  as  this  excess  or  superabund- 
ance must,  with  that  which  was  necessary,  be  attracted  into  the  circu- 
lating mass  of  fluids,  it  was  necessary  to  have  other  organs  to  separate 
the  excess  of  positive  and  negative  matter ;  for  under  other  circum- 
stances the  body  would  be  soon  overloaded  with  matter,  and  motion 
would  consequently  cease. 

The  liver  was  therefore  formed  to  separate  the  superabundance  of  po- 
sitive*, aiid  the  kidneys,  the  superabundance  of  negative  matter. 

The  positive  matter  thus  excreted  might  be,  and  is  accumulated  first 
in  a  cistern  or  gall  bladder,  and  then  conveyed  through  a  tube  into  the 
intestines,  and  mixed  with  other  positive  matter  there ;  but  it  would  not 
do  to  have  the  negative  matter  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  accumu- 
lated in  its  cistern  or  bladder,  conveyed  through  a  tube  into  the  intes- 
tines, because  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  constantly  covered  with  po- 
sitive matter,  and  it  was  consequently  conveyed  to  the  surface  in  another 
direction. 

Plants  have  a  similar  secreting  system ;  the  fibrous  or  hairy  roots  of 
plants  are  vessels  with  open  orifices,  through  which  nutritious  matters 
are  attracted  from  the  earth  to  the  bulbs  or  poles  of  their  roots,  and  are 
thence  repelled  in  other  vessels  through  the  whole  of  the  cellular  and 
vascular  tissues  of  the  plant,  terminating  in  the  vasa  propria  and  conglo- 
bate glands,  which  secrete  the  peculiar  fluids  of  the  species. 

These  fluids  are  magnetised  and  changed  from  the  positive  to  the 
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gative  state  in  the  leaves  and  buds  or  lungs  of  the  plants,  ^I0iich  attract 
and  repel  the  air  through  appropriate  tubes,  and  are  then  attracted  to 
their  bulbs  to  be  again  repelled  from  them  as  before,  and  deposited  for 
their  nourishment  and  growth. 

Plants  have  also  an  exicreting  system  in  their  skin  or  bark,  as  well  as 
in  membranes,  similar  to  those  of  animals,  and  while  those  on  the  surface 
are  maintained  like  those  of  animals  in  a  negative  state,  those  of  their 
internal  surfaces  are  maintained  in  a  positive  state.  Their  excretions 
from  their  globate  glands  in  the  bark  and  membranes,  are  like  those  of 
the  different  species  of  animals  different  in  different  species. 

The  calyx  and  stalks  of  the  moss  rose,  as  well  as  of  many  others  of 
the  same  species,  are  more  or  less  covered  with  prominent  glands,  from 
which  is  repelled  an  aromatic  fluid. 

Their  fragrance  or  perfume,  and  that  of  the  different  kinds  of  willow, 
with  the  gerianiums,  as  well  as  other  nectariferous  flowers  of  the  higher 
orders  of  plants,  are  like  those  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  excreting  systems,  and  form,  like  theirs,  a  delightful 
contrast  with  the  dL^usting  odours  from  the  same  systems  in  the  noxious 
and  lower  orders  of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  of  the  animal  kingdom. 


CHAPTER   III. 

If  agnetic  linves  innate  in  every  kind  of  matter — Galyanic  Battery — ^The  principIeB  of, 
die  tame  as  the  Animal  Battery — ^Tbe  forces  collected  from  the  sorfaces  of  mem- 
branes identical  with  those  collected  from  the  snrfaces  of  copper  and  zinc — ^Are 
more  powerful  in  an  organized  tiian  in  an  unorganized  state — ^Form  of  organized 
liorces  geometrical — Sound  and  sensation  produced  by  the  action  of  diese 
forces — Their  power,  vdocity,  and  tenuity — Produce  sensation,  inclinationy  and 
motion. 

The  forces  elicited  from  diiSerent  kind  of  matter,  and  knowi>  by  the 
names  of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  galvanism,  are  now  believed,  by 
scientific  men,  to  be  the  same,  their  effects  only  being  varied  by  common 
causes ;  and  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  innate  in  every 
kind  of  matter,  either  in  an  organized  or  unorganized  state,  in  quantities 
proportioned  to  the  density  of  the  matter  or  other  ability  to  retain  them ; 
the  quantity  obtained  from  even  one  drop  of  water  having  been  found 
sufficient  to  put  a  small  battery  in  motion. 

The  common  galvanic  battery  was  first  constructed  by  Galvani,  and 
hence  called  the  Gralvanic  battery,  fig.  18. 

FIG.  18. 
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h  IB  in  two  parts.  A  Is  die  battoy,  and  B  B  the  poles  connected 
with  the  battery  A  by  two  copper  wires  C  C.  The  battery  is  constructed 
with  alternate  circles  or  layers  of  sheet  copp^  and  sheet  zinc.  The 
circles  of  copper  are  connected  at  D,  and  the  circles  of  zinc  at  E.  These 
connections  terminate  in  thimbles,  in  which  mercury  is  placed,  to  cover 
the  ends  of  the  copper  wires,  and  connect  them  with  the  magnet. 

The  poles  of  the  battery  B  B  are  made  oS  round  soft  iron^  bent  in  the 
foimof  a  horse-shoe,  and  then  wound  with  Bix<»)i]B  of  copper  wire,  cov 
ered  first  with  oiled  Bttk,  and  terminating  in  thimbles,  as  seen  at  F  F- 
If  the  battery  A  be  now  placed  in  a  jar  of  water  in  which  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  has  been  poured,  the  acid  begins  to  act  upon  the 
circles  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  the  two  latent  forces  being  liberated  by 
this  action,  are  attracted  separately  along  the  opposite  wires  to  the  poles 
of  the  battery.  The  pole  which  is  connected  with  the  copper  circle* 
will  be  positive,  and  that  connected  with  the  zinc  will  be  negative. 

Iron  and  steel  rings,  discs,  and  iron  and  steel  of  any  other  ibrm  can  be 
magnetised  on  the  poles  of  such  a  Ixtttery,  and  one  or  more  poles  com- 
municated &om  them  to  these  metallic  instruments,  and  from  these  to 

A  disc  of  saw  plate,  fiAeen  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
thick,  drawn  across  the  positive  pole  of  the' battery,  on  the  line  from  a  to 
(,  fig.  19,  is  magnetised  in  the  manner  seen  in  the  figure. 


It  has  three  poles ;  «  positive  pole  b,  and  two  negative  poles  ce,  and 
th^  have  a  magnetic  axis  extending  from  c  c  to  £,  in  the  f<»m  of  tbe 
leUer  Y,  and  also  a  magnetic  equator  of  the  rame  tana,  extesding  from 
iitoa. 
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When  the  disc  is  thus  .nagnetised  on  the  negative  pole  of  the  batteiy, 
we  find  the  same  number  of  poles  in  the  same  situations,  and  the  same 
form  of  the  magnetic  axis  and  magnetic  equator,  but  the  order  or  relative 
situation  of  the  respective  poles  of  opposite  denominations  is  reversed,  for 
a  negative  pole  occupies  the  position  of  the  positive,  and  two  positive 
poles  the  position  of  the  negative  poles.  We  have,  in  tHls  case,  two  in* 
verted  triangles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  disc,  fig.  9,  magnetized  on  both 
poles  of  the  batt^y,  and  the  angles  of  the  plane  triangular  sides  of  these 
triangles,  with  the  line  from  a  to  b  is  the  same  as  in  fig.  9,  while  the 
magnetic  character  of  the  sides  of  these  triangles  is  reversed — ^they  being 
both  a  magnetic  axis  in  the  first  case,  while  in  the  last,  one  is  a  magnetic 
axis,  and  the  other  a  magnetic  equator-— the  positive  forces  occupying  the 
space  inclosed  in  the  latter  triangle,  and  the  negative  forces  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  disc,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

If  we  place  a  small  compass  on  either  of  the  wires  of  the  battery^  the 
needle  will  obey  two  opposite  forces,  called  the  resultant  forces,  h  h  pro- 
jected at  right  angles  to  it,  and  not  the  one  force  which  magnetized  or 
organized  the  latent  forces  in  the  wire,  and  will  point  at  right  angles  to 
it,  as  seen  at  G  G.  fig.  18. 

The  needle  is  magnetized  with  two  opposite  forces  and  obeys  the  two 
opposite  resultant  forces,  and  not  the  one  force  passing  along  the  wire. 
So  if  one  wire  only  is  connected  with  a  pole  of  the  battery  there  is  no 
motion  of  either  force  along  the  wire,  but  it  commences  at  the  moment 
the  other  wire  is  connected  with  the  opposite  pole,  and  demonstrates  the 
axiom  that  there  is  never  any  motion  without  the  action  of  both  these 
forces  at  the  same  time. 

The  principle  on  which  this  battery  is  constructed  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  human  battery  described  in  our  first  chapter,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  number  of  the  different  surfaces,  conductors  and  poles. 

The  forces  collected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes, including  the  skin  and  conducted  to  the  brain,  are  identical  with 
those  collected  from  the  sur&ces  of  the  circles  of  copper  and  zinc,  and 
conducted  to  the  poles  of  the  battery,  as  seen  in  the  following  article 
copied  from  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  for  January,  1837, 

Chi  the  Chemical  Properties  of  the  SeereHonsin  HedUh  end  in  Disease;  and  on  the 
Existence  of  Electrical  Currents  in  Organised  Bodies,  induced  by  the  AddUy  and 
Mcalinity  of  their  different  Membranous  Surfaces. 

M.  Donne,  whom  we  have  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  mention  with  praise,  is  the 
author  of  some  curious — would  that  we  could  add,  well  ascertained — statements  oq 
this  subject. 

AU  Aat  we  propose  to  do,  is  merely  to  present  to  our  readers  the  leading  results  of 
his  enquiries.    They  are  contained  in  the  following  corrollarierf. 
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1.  The  whole  of  die  tep^umentary  snr&ce  secretes  an  acid  bumour.  It  is  however 
v>  be  noticed  that  the  sweat,  instead  of  being,  ae  it  is  generally  stated,  more  add  in  Ae. 
axilla,  and  around  the  organs  of  generation,  than  in  other  parts,  is  frequently  of  an  al- 
caline  character. 

%  The  alimentary  canal,  from  the  moudi  to  the  anus,  except  die  stomach,  (the  gas- 
tric juice  of  which  is  strongly  acid,  as  has  been  proved  by  Prout,  Tiedeman,  and  Geme- 
lin,)  secretes  an  alcaline  mucus.  Thus  the  saliva,  an4  also  the  mucus  of  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus,  asifar  as  the  cardia,  and  of  die  intestinal  canal  from  the  pylorus  to  the 
anus,  are  alcaline  in  healdi ;  and  becomes  acid  only  in  consequence  of  disease. 

3.  The  serous  and  synovial  membranes  secrete  an  alcaline  fluid :  in  disease,  it  some- 
times becomes  acid. 

4.  The  external  acid,  and  internal  alcaline  membranes  of  the  body,  represent  the  two 
poles  of  a  galvanic  pile,  whose  efifects  are  appreciable  by  a  galvanometer.  For,  if  otie 
of  the  conductors  of  this  instrument  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  and  die  other  conductor  be  applied  to  the  skin,  the  magnetic  needle  win 
be  found  to  shew  a  deviation  of  16  to  20,  or  even  SO  degrees  ;  and  the  direction  of  the 
needle  proves  that  the  mucous  or  alcaline  membrane  indicates  a  negative  electricity^ 
and  the  cutaneous  or  acid  membrane  a  positive  electricity. 

6.  Independently  of  these  two  great  surfaces,  exhibiting  opposite  electrical  states, 
there  are  other  smaller  cognate  systems,  which  are  similarly  opposed.  Between  the 
stomach,  for  example,  and  the  liver,  we  may  discover  energetic  electrical  currents. 

6.  The  acid  humours  of  die  system  may  become  alcaline,  and  the  alcaline  may  be- 
come acid,  in  a  state  of  disease. 

7.  An  abnormal  acidity  is  usually  the  result  of  a  phlegmasia  ;  and  this  change  ma> 
take  place  in  an  organ,  at  a  distance  from  die  inflamed  part ; — thus  the  saliva  becomes 

stronglyacid  in  gastritis. 

8.  The  acid,  developed  during  the  existence  of  inflamatory  disease  appears  to  be 
most  frequently  the  hydro-chloric.  The  presence  of  this  acid  may  very  possibly  de- 
termine the  coagulation  of  the  albuminous  part  of  the  lymph,  or  serosity,  which  abounds 
in  all  inflamed  structures ;  and  we  know  that  this  coagulation  is  the  cause  of  the  false 
membranes,  of  specks  and  opacities  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  induration  aud  hyper- 
trophy of  many  parenchymatous  organs. 

Purulent  matter  is  produced  by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  albuminous  lymph: — ^it  is 
a  species  of  combination  of  acid  and  albumen.  Although  we  cannot  always  discover 
traces  of  a  free  acid  in  inflamatory  effusions,  and  although  pus  does  not  alwa}rs  redden 
the  blue  paper  of  turnsol,  we  are  to  remember  that  by  far  die  greater  number  of  die  hu- 
mours of  an  animal  body  in  health  are  strongly  alcaline,  and  that  in  this  way  the  genera- 
tion of  acid  in  disease  may  be  masked  or  concealed  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of 
thei  neutralising  of  the  original  or  primary  alcali. 

9.  The  alterations  in  die  chemical  nature  of  the  secretions  most  necessarily  react  on 
the  different  functions  of  the  system.  They  will  be  found  to  constitute  an  interesting 
groupe  of  lesions,  or  symptoms  hitherto  but  litde  regarded,  and  the  diligent  investiga- 
tion of  which  may  very  possibly  lead  to  some  important  therapeutic  results. 

These  changes  will  probably  be  found  to  induce  certain  modifications  in  die  electrical 
currents,  which  exist  between  the  different  organs  of  the  economy. 

The  needle  it  will  be  seen,  obeys  the  forces  of  these  diflferent  surfiuses 
like  those  from  the  surfaces  of  the  copper  and  zinc  in  the  battery. 

When  the  body  is  highly  charged  with  these  forces,  strong  polea 
are  sometimes  formed  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  which  the  needle  obeys 
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liioe  the  pde  of  the  i|MigQet,and  they  also  fiometimes  give  out  sparks,  lil 
die  battery,  or  the  electrical  machine,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
scrap : — 

Air  Electrified  Ladt. — A  corrMpoDdent  of  a  late  number  of  8Uliman*$  Jour 
nal^  states  that  on  the  evening  of  January  28th,  1889,  during  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
display  of  the  northern  lights,  a  respectable  lady  became  so  highly  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, as  to  give  out  vivid  electrical  sparks  from  the  end  of  each  finger,  to  tiie  face  of 
each  of  the  company  present.  This  did  not  cease  with  the  heavenly  phenomenon,  but 
continued  several  months,  during  which  time  she  was  constantly  charged  and  giving  oflf 
electrical  sparks  to  every  conductor  she  approached.  This  was  extremely  vexatious, 
as  she  could  not  touch  the  stove  or  any  metallic  utensil,  without  first  giving  off  an 
electrical  spark,  with  the  consequent  twinge.  The  state  most  favorable  to  this  phe« 
nomenon  was  an  atmosphere  of  vbout  eighty  degrees  Fh.,  moderate  exercise  and  social 
enjoyment.  It  disappeared  in  an  atmosphere  approaching  zero,  and  under  the  debilita- 
ting effects  of  fear.  When  seated  by  the  stove,  reading,  with  her  feet  upon  the  fender, 
she  gave  sparks  at  the  rate  of  tiiree  or  four  a  minute ;  and  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  a  spark  that  could  be  seen,  heard,  or  felt,  passed  every  second  I  Shs 
could  charge  others  in  the  same  way  when  insulated,  who  could  then  give  sparks  to  oth^ 
era.  To  make  it  satisfactory  Ijiat  her  dress  did  not  produce  it,  it  was  changed  to  cot> 
ton,  and  woollen,  without  altering  the  phenomenon.  The  lady  is  about  thirty,  of  sedeii- 
tary  pursuits,  and  delicate  state  of  health,  having  for  two  years  previously,  suffered 
from  acute  rheumatism  and  neuralgic  affections,  widi  peculiar  symptoms. 

We  know  that  the  two  iriagnetic  forces  pervade  every  kind  of  matter 
from  the  fact  that  unmagnetized  substances  of  the  same  kind  repel,  and  that 
Of^posite  kinds  attract  each  other.  The  power  with  which  they  rep^ 
and  attract  is  very  weak  however  compared  to  that  which  is  exerted  by 
magnetized  matter. 

If  we  divide  the  inside  of  an  earthen  cup  securely  by  a  piece  of  blad- 
der and  then  fiOil  one  side  of  it  with  water  and  pour  a  little  of  the  same 
fluid  with  which  a  little  acid  has  been  mixed  into  the  other  side,  the 
water  in  the  former  will  be  slowly  attracted  through  the  bladder,  into  the 
latter  division,  and  is  called  capillary  attraction ;  but  if  the  wires  from  the 
galvanic  battery  are  immersed  in  the  different  fluids,  the  fluid  in  the 
former  is  quickly  attracted  into  the  latter  division.  So  the  effect  of'  un- 
magnetized iron  and  steel  upon  the  magnetic  needle  is  very  little,  but 
when  they  are  magnetized  or  in  other  words  organized  with  these  forces, 
the  effect  upon  it  is  seen  to  be  very  great. 

When  these  forces  are  thus  organized,  they  impart  in  geometrical 
figures  according  to  their  laws,  a  knowledge  that  is  mathematical  and 
therefore  perfect,  and  like  a  thing  of  life  this  organized  knowledge  ia 
easily  destroyed  by  a  blow. 

Sound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  magnetic  forces  on  organs  con- 
structed for  this  and  other  purposes,  as  the  lungs,  larynx,  &c.  Musical 
instruments  are  therefore  necessarily  formed  to  produce  all  the  varieties 
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of  sound  by  the  action  of  these  forces ;  and  we  h^  the  thunder  produ* 
ced  by  them  when  they  burst  from  tiieir  confinemeAt  in  the  cannon,  and 
from  the  clouids  in  the  heavens. 

Sensation  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  these  forces  on  the  organs 
of  sensation,  such  as  the  papillary  glands  of  the  skin  and  mucon-serous 
membranes  of  the  tongue,  nose,  eyes,  &c. 

Different  sensations  are  necessarily  produced  by  the  application  of  dif- 
f<^ent  forms  and  states  of  different  kinds  of  matter  to  the  papillary 
glands  of  one  form,  of  9ne  kind  and  of  one  state,  as  in  the  application  of 
a  round  or  pomted  body  to  the  skin,  either  in  a  neutral  or  a  very  warm 
or  cold  state. 

When  this  order  is  reversed,  and  the  papillary  glands  are,  from  disease, 
more  or  less  enlarged  and  altered  in  form  and  structure,  sensation  is  in- 
creased in  them  by  the  accumulation  of  these  forces.  In  tlus  case,  the 
natural  round  papillary  form  of  these  forces  is  retained,  while  that  of 
the  gland  is  altered.  The  sensibility  of  the  gland  is  not  therefore  dimi- 
nished, but  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these  forms  or 
the  quaiftity  of  these  forces  accumulated  in  it.  Sensation,  then,  is  in 
these  forces,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter, 
and  not  in  the  matter  or  structure  of  the  glands,  and  is  as  perfect  in  its 
opposite  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  niagnetism  is  in  its  opposite 
characters  of  repulsion  and  attraction.  Inclinations,  agreeable  or  disa- 
greeable, are  concomitant  of  and  belong  to  the  opposite  qualities  of  the 
sensations,  like  the  expansions  to  the  repulsions  and  the  contractions  to 
the  attractions,  and  they  follow  them  in  the  same  order. 

Sensation,  inclination,  motion,  and  form  are  then,  in  this  order,  the  at- 
tributes of  these  male  and  female  forces,  and  are  the  agents  by  which  all 
nature  is  formed  and  animated  ;  by  which  the  stars,  sun,  earth,  planets, 
and  their  satellites  were  formed,  animated,  and  arc  moved  in  orbits  with 
unerring  precision,  and  by  which  all  the  orders,  genera,  species  and  va- 
rieties of  the  vegetable  and  ai;umal  kingdoms  were  formed  with  a  preci- 
sion, and  adorned  with  a  beauty  that  defies  imitation. 

Nothing  can  therefore  equal  the  adaptation  of  these  forces  to  produce 
such  results ;  for  besides  their  unliq(iited  power,  which  can  make  a  world 
tremble  like  a  leaf,  the  great  velocity  of  their  motions  and  their  great 
and  almost  inconceivable  tenuity,  enable  them  to  penetrate  the  most  mi- 
nute orifices,  and  construct  an  infinite  variety  of  bodies  of  every  form 
and  size,  and  produce  motion  in  the  smallest  with  the  same  geometrical 
accuracy  as  in  the  largest  structures. 

The  subject  of  sensation,  inclination,  and  motion  in  this  order,  is  so 
interesting  as  to  induce  me  to  dwell  further  upon  it,  and  copy  from  my 
case-book  the  following  interesting  case  to  illustrate  these  phenomena, 
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m  which  these  foreee  are  made  to  pass  from  one  gla&d  to  another  in  a 
different  part  of  the  body,  and  produce  sensation,  inclination,  and  conse- 
quent motion. 

The  examination  of  this  case  was  commenced  and  continued  as  stated, 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  it  or  of  the  persons  present. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  of  Fairfield,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  of  good  constitution,  light 
complexion,  and  naturally  full  habit,  aged  22  years. 

Called  to  see  het  January  11th,  1835.  She  had  a  swelling  on  the 
right  side  of  her  neck  and  face,  which  commenced  about  the  10th  of 
November  last,  and  had  been  out  of  health  about  three  years. 

Suspecting  tubercula,  and  without  making  further  enquiries,  and  in  the 
{uresence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  commenced  an  examina- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands  along  both  sides  of  the  spine,  and  first  with 
those  of  the  first  cervical  vertebrse  (joint  of  the  neck  next  to  the  head,^ 
and  pressed  with  the  finger  upon  one  lying  close  to  the  right  side  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  of  the  size  of  a  very  small  bean.  This  pressure  produced 
a  scream  from  severe  spasmodic  pain,  which  on  every  repetition  darted 
violently,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  into  the  external  cervical 
and  submaxillary  tubercles,  and  into  the  upper  jaw,  ear,  and  right  side 
of  the  head.  On  her  complaining  of  its  darting  also  into  her  throat,  I 
examined  it,  and  found  two  tubercles  rising  conspicuously  in  the  right 
tonsil,  and  one  in  the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw,  all  of  which  were  very  sore, 
and  also  painful  under  pressure.  I  now  applied  pressure  in  the  same 
way  to  these  cervical  and  submaxillary  tubercles  on  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  the  under  jaw,  which  produced  the  same  kind  of  pain  in  them,  and 
which  at  every  repetition  of  the  pressure,  darted  violently  along  the 
neck  and  under  the  clavicle,  fcollar  bone,)  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
right  lung.  I  now  applied  pressure  to  the  left  side  of  the  first  verte- 
brse,  on  a  still  smaller  tubercle,  and  she  screamed  again,  and  pointed  her 
finger  to  the  spot  the  pain  darted  to^  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  side 
of  the  neck ;  and  on  examination  I  found  there  a  large  submaxillary  tu- 
bercle, and  on  applying  pressure  to  this,  the  scream  was  again  repeated, 
and  she  at  the  same  time  applied  h)er  hand  to  the  left  breast  or  mamma, 
and  then  pointed  out  the  course  of  the  pain  from  the  tubercle  (enlarged 
gland)  along  the  neck  and  under  the  clavicle  into  the  breast.  I  now 
examined  the  breast,  and  found  it  every  where  literally  crammed  with 
tubercles  of  the  size  of  peas ;  it  was  one  third  larger  than  the  right ; 
colour  of  the  skin  natural.  The  other  breast  flaccid  every  where,  ani^ 
neither  gland  or  tubercle  to  be  felt  in  it  or  in  the  axilla  of  the  left  side. 

The  small  tubercles  along  the  right  side  of  the  other  cervical  verte 
brsB  were  sore  or  tender,  and  pressure  on  the  upper  ones  sent  darting 
pains  into  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  one 
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into  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  checked  her  breathing.  Preasme  applied 
now  on  the  sides  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal  (joints  of 
the  back  between  the  shoulders^  produced  pain  which  darted  into  th^ 
stomach ;  and  on  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  lumbar,  produced 
the  most  severe  spaismodic  pain,  which  darted  yiolently  into  the  uterus. 
Pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  other  vertebne  produced  no  pain  or  efifect 
whatever. 

The  same  effect  is  firequently  produced  by  pressure  on  these  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  in  oUier  cases,  and  I  have,  in  many  instances,  applied  the 
wire  firom  the  Galvanic  battery  to  these  tubercles  in  an  active  state  of 
disease,  when  these  forces  would  dart  firom  one  tubercle  to  an  organ  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  pressed  upon  by  the  finger  or  thumb. 

In  experiments  made  on  living  animals,  it  is  ascertained  that  if  a  prin- 
cipal nerve  leading  to  and  belonging  to  the  stomach  be  severed  with  a 
scalpel,  digestion  ceases,  but  when  that  portion  of  it  next  to  the  stomach 
is  connected  with  the  wire  of  a  Galvanic  battery,  digestion  commences 
and  progresses  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did  before  the  nerve  was  separa- 
ted. 

When  the  wire  firom  the  battery  has  been  connected  with  the  nerves  of 
criminals,  soon  after  they  have  been  executed  strong  muscular  action  has 
uniformly  commenced,  evinced  by  violent  contortions  of  the  limbs,  of 
the  muscles  of  the  &ce,  and  even  breathing  has  sometimes  commenced, 
accompanied  with  its  natural  sound. 

These  evidences  are  perfectly  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the 
magnetic  forces  with  those  that  produce  sensation,  inclination,  and  mo* 
tion  in  man  and  other  animals,  which  with  a  great  variety  (^  other  evi- 
dences afford  interesting  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  action  of  Hi* 
hitherto  undefined  and  aj^parently  undefinable  nervous  fluid,  spirit  or 
vital  [Hrinciple  of  physiologists. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ApfKcaiionttf  the  motive  power  of  the  hmnaA  body  to  dotennine  the  chanctar  4tf  • 
taorge  claM  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  organs  and  limbs — Symptoms  produced  by  it  ift* 
variable-— Cause  of  the  symptoms — ^Tuberculations — Cause  of  the  tuberculations. 

We  haye  in  the  former  chapters  giyen  a  concise  yiew  ci  the  construc- 
tion and  of  the  motiye  power  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  of  the  laws 
bj  which  that  power  is  goyerned.  It  now  becomes  a  matter  of  interes- 
ting enquiry,  to  ascertain  whether  a  knowledge  of  th^n  can  be  applied 
to  useftil  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ?  The  Miswer  must  be  in 
the  affirmatiye ;  for  by  adding  to  our  general  stock  ci  knowledge,  wa 
elerate  the  character  of  our  species,  we  add  much  to  and  i&oiease  oar 
ability  to  attain  more  perfect  information  in  its  seyeral  departments.^ 
Ameng  these,  the  knowledge  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  leptai  the  d^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  human  structure,  when  they  are  out  of  order,  and  tp 
maintain  them  in  a  perfect  or  healthy  state  is  of  the  yery  first  importance. 
And  as  the  different  structures  are  subject  to  different  injuries,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  their  natures,  because  dififerent 
materials  will  be  required  to  repair  the  different  injuries  to^the  di£fexeiit 
structures. 

These  injuries  may  be  yery  naturally  diyided  into  three  or  four  clas* 
ses,  the  nature  of  all  which  may  be  inyariably  known  by  certain  phe- 
nomena produced  by  the  action  of  these  forces. 

The  nature  or  symptoms  of  the  injury,  or  of  the  disease  in  one  of 
these  classes  called  hypertrophy  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the  internal 
structures  or  organs  may  be  known  by  the  action  of  these  forceM  under 
pressure* 
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SYMPT01C8. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  person  is  affected  with  tubercular  di* 
sease  of  the  organs,  we  press  with  a  finger  or  thumb  on  the  yertebral 
spaces  along  the  spine.  If  the  person  has  the  disease,  there  will  be 
a  place  or  places  along  the  spine,  where  pressure  will  produce  pain. 
This  pain,  however,  wHl  be  a  mere  tenderness  of  the  part  where  pres- 
sure is  made,  in  the  passive  state  of  the  disease ;  but  when  the  disease  is 
active  J  this  pain,  (produced  by  pressure)  will  dart  into  the  diseased  or- 
gan with  a  violence  which  increases  with  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 

We  know,  therefore,  that  if  pressure  on  ^ny  of  these  spaces  produces 
pain,  the  person  must  have  the  disease,  because  the  secreting  glands  in 
the  organs  connected  by  their  appropriate  chain  of  nerves  with  these  spa- 
ces must  be  enlarged  and  irritable  when  pain  is  so  produced. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  disease  affects  any  part  of  the  head, 
we  press  on  the  back  part  and  sides  of  the  first  joint  of  the  neck,  and 
under  the  jaws.*    See  Fig.  20. 

In  determining  whether  one  or  both  lungs  are  tuberculated,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  press  on  the  spaces  on  both  sides  of  the  last  cervical  or  large 
and  last  joint  of  the  neck  and  first  dorsal,  or  first  joint  of  the  back ;  and 
if  pressure  on  the  right  side  produces  pain,  the  right  lung  is  tuberculated ; 
but  if  pain  is  produced  by  pressure  on  the  left  side,  the  left  lung  may  be 
tuberculated,  or  it  maybe  the  heart  instead  of  the  lung  which  is  tuber- 
culated, and  produces  this  symptom,  or  both  may  have  the  same'  disease 
at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  determine  wluch  is  diseased,  we  may  in- 
quire whether  the  patient  has  a  cough  and  expectorates,  and  whether  he 
be  subject  to  a  hard  beating  of  the  heart.  If  he  has  cough  and  expecto- 
ration, the  left  lung  is  tuberculated,  but  if  he  has  no  cough,  the  hearty 
on  examination,  will  be  found  to  beat  much  harder  than  natural,  and  the 
sound  of  its  action  will  be  loud,  and  precisely  like  that  of  the  chum,  in 
churning. 

In  tubercula  of  the  stomach,  and  its  immediate  appendages,  called  dys- 
pepsia, pressure  between  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  and  sometimes  5th  and  6th 
dorsal  spaces,  (counting  firom  the  last  or  large  joint  of  the  neck,)  pro- 
duces pain. 

In  tubercula  of  the  liver,  called  chrcmc  inflammaHan  of  the  liver,  or 
Uver  complaint  J  pain  is  produced  by  pressing  on  the  right  side,  between 
the  7th  and  8th,  and  8th  and  9th  dorsal  spaces,  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  shoulder  blade. 

In  tubercula  of  the  spleen,  pain  is  produced  by  pressure  on  the  left  side 
of  the  last  named,  or  7th  and  8th,  and  8th  and  9th  dorsal  spaceS|  and  op- 
posite to  the  lower  part  of  the  left  shoulder  blade. 
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In  liifterciifa  of  the  right  kidney,  pain  is  produced  hj  presanre  on  the 
right  side  of  the  space  between  the  12th  or  last  dorsal,  and  first  lumber 
vertebrae,  and  in  tubercula  of  the  left  kidney,  pain  is  produced  by  pres- 
sure on  the  left  side  of  the  12th  dorsal  and  1st  lumbar. 

In  tubercula  of  the  uterus,  called  leucorrhoea,  chlorosis,  axnenonrhoBa, 
and  menorrhagia,  pain  is  produced  by  pressure,  between  the  2d  and  3d, 
and  3d  and  4th,  and  sometimes  4th  and  5th  lumbar  spaces,  or  between 
all  the  joints  of  the  small  of  the  back,  except  the  1st  and  2d.  . 

In  tubercula  of  the  genital  organs,  pain  is  produced  by  pressure,  be- 
tween the  5th  or  last  lumbar  space,  and  the  os-coccyz. 

This  pain,  produced  by  pressure,  is  always  more  or  less  severeyin  pio- 
portion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  If  there  is  but  little  tUsease,  the 
pressure  will  produce  but  little  pain ;  but  if  there  is  much  disease,  the 
pain  will  be  severe. 

The  disease,  in  whatever  organ  it  may  be,  is  always  either  adirc,  or 
poisivej  and  if  it  is  active^  when  such  pressure  is  made,  thU  /Mria,  oa 
etery  repeiUum  of  thepressurey  wUl  dart  i$to  the  duea$ed  argany  wUk  a 
farce  or  mohnce^  propariUmed  to  the  inieniUy  of  the  dkeaee. 
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These  are  the  natural  and  scientific  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its 
actiye  and  passive  state  in  the  organs — ^they  are  produced  hj  natural 
causes,  and  are  yery  plain,  inieanahlej  and  easily  understood. 

When  the  disease  has  commenced  in  one  organ  or  limb,  it  is  frequently 
propagated  from  that  to  another  organ  or  limb,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  J.  P. 
—cases  in  which  it  is  propagated  from  the  tonsils  and  uvula  to  the  hmgs, 
and  from  the  stomach  to  the  lungs,  and  from  the  liver  to  the  stomach, 
and  from  the  uterus  to  the  ankles,  1^,  and  stomach,  are  very  common. 

In  distinguishing  the  disease,  and  in  tiacing  it  in  the  different  oigans 
and  limbs,  I  commenced  and  pursued  the  examinations  as  detailed  in  the 
cases  appended  to  this  work  as  I  commonly  do,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  them.  Any  person  of  common  education  and  capacity 
may  easily  distinguish  the  disease  in  the  same  way,  in  any  of  the  organs 
or  limbs. 

In  examining  patients  with  chronic  diseases,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  disease  is  sometimes  in  an  active,  but  moat  commonly  in  a  passive 
state.  If  the  disease  were  constantly  in  an  active  state,  patients  would 
die  with  it  in  a  few  weeks,  like  those  with .  acute  diseases,  instead  of 
living  as  they  do  months,  and  sometimes  years*  We  can  always  tell,  ir 
an  instant,  whether  it  is  in  an  active  or  passive  state*,  in  the  organs,  by 
pressure  in  the  proper  places  on  the  spine.  If  the  disease  is  active,  the 
pain  produced  by  the  pressure  will  dart  into  the  diseased  organ  with  a 
violence  proportioned  to  the  inteilsity  of  the  disease,  but  if  it  is  in  a 
passive  state,  pressure  producte  piiin  in  the  spine  only,  which  does  not 
dart  into  the  diseased  organ  as  in  its  active  state,  but  is  more  or  less 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

In  many  cases  of  the  disease  aifeddng  the  different  organs,  pain  more 
or  less  severe  is  felt  along  the  vertebne,  when  none  is  felt  in  the  diseased 
organ.  We  frequently  find  the  same  phenomenon  in  disease  of  the 
hip-joint,  where  the  pain  is  in  the  knee  instead  of  the  hip. 

Patients  consequently  refer  the  disease  to  the  place  where  the  pain  is 
felt,  and  some  physicians  who  have  no  more  knowledge  than  thej,  agree 
with  them,  and  apply  their  remediies  to  the  same  place.  Large  blisters 
have  been  applied  to  the  knee,  and  cupping,  blistering,  setons,  issues  and 
the  moxa  to  the  spine  in  such  cases  without  mercy  during  many  months, 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  suffering  has  been  frequently  endured  in  this 
way  with  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  patient. 

Pain  is  also  produced  by  pressure  on  the  chronic  enlargements  or  white 
swellings  of  the  joints  and  limbs. 

In  these  cases  large  tubercleS|  as  well  as  smaller  ones  will  be  found  <m 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck  or  groin,  and  always  on  the  same  side  witb 
the  disease. 
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CAUSE  OF  THE  SYMPTOMS. 

When,  in  the  last  stage  of  this  disease,  motion  ceases  in  these  organs, 
or  death  ensues,  we  find,  on  examination,  that  they  are  all  enlarged, 
thickened  or  swollen,  and  their  specific  gravity  much  increased.  On  a 
further  examination  we  find  the  primary  lymphatic  glands  attached  to 
the  organs  with  the  subsidiary  glands  in  their  substance,  as  also,  those 
of  the  series  along  the  side  of  the  spine,  with  their  satellites  (connected 
with  the  organs  through  the  li^inal  nerves)  tuberculated. 

In  tubercula'of  the  lungs,  or  consumptTon,  the  tubercles  are  generally 
found  occupying  the  upp^  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  the  left  lung  more 
frequently  thian  the  right.  They  we  frequently  formed  in  clusters,  like 
clusters  of  grapes,  as  may  be  seen  at  F  and  G  in  Fig.  21,  (representing 
aback  view  of  the  organs,  spinal  cord,  and  its  (connection  with  Ihe  spinal 
nerves,  the  great  sympafthetic  nerves,  with  the  ganglions  or  consecutive 
.  poles  and  series  of  lymphatic  glands).  At  other  times,  the  tubercles  are 
seen  either  thinly  scattered  about  in  one,  or  In  one  and  a  part  of  another, 
or  in  both  lungs ;  but  at  other  times  one  or  both  li^igs  are  nearly  every 
where  filled  with  them,  and  are  in  this  organ  generally  of  the  size  of 
peas,  when  they  have  axrived  to  their  mature  state.  They  then  begin 
to  soften  in  the  middle,  when  the  wholes  ma^s  is  gradually  changed  into 
a  thin  fluid,  mixed  with  cheesy  noAtter^  Ivhich  soon  makes  its  way  into 
the  bronchial  or  air  tubes,  and  exdtes  cough  and  expectoration  of  tuber- 
culous matter.  Sometimes,  however,  although  rarely,  it  makes  its  way 
into  the  eavity  oi  the  pleura,  and  produces  pneumato-thorax. 

In  the  cases  where  there  are  only  a  ferw  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  at 
a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  into  each  other,  and 
one  or  two  soften  down,  and  produce  a  small  excavation,  they  do  not  ne- 
cessarily endanger  life ;  fi>r  in  such  cases  patients  may,  and  do  live  many 
years,  although  they  may  have  two  or  three  such  excavations  form  every 
year. 

In  the  cases  where  they  are  in  clusters,  and  after  one  has  softened 
down  and  produced  a  small  excavation,  others  adjoining  it  soften  down 
and  break  into  it,  and  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  produce  in  this  way  exca- 
vations proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  clusters ;  and  these  may  be  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter;  and  when  the  whole  of  one  or 
both  lungs  are  nearly  every  where  crowded  with  tubercles  in  a  mature 
state,  a  large  excavation  is  generally  formed,  which  might  contain  an 
orange. 

Haemoptysis  or  hemorrhage  from  the  lui^,  frequently  accompanies 
consumption ;  and  when  blood  is  raised  in  small  quantities,  not  much 
[ing  awine  glass  fbll,iti8  generally  exuded  firom  the  mucous  mem 
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brane  of  the  bronchia,  in  place  of  its  oidinary  excretions,  and  w  cont- 
monly  a  slight  affection  requiring  little  or  no  attention ;  but  vrhen  niied 
in  larger  quantities,  it  is  almost  always  the  consequence  of  the  effusion  vt 
blood  into  the  air  cells ;  and  is  an  affection  which,  from  its  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  efiusion  of  blood  in  the  brain,  in  apoplexy,  is  now  calld 
pulmonary  apoplexy. 

These  glands,  around  which  the  blood  has  been  efiiised,  ere  brger  tfaaa 
natnnd,  and  are  in  clusters,  and  occupy  a  circuroBcribed  space,  conmutdj 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  <^  vhtch  m  dot  ti 
blood  ii  nmrtimee  finmd. 
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Young  people  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  do  not  conseqtiently  fpre 
to  all  their  muscles,  or  the  connecting  substance  of  the  organs,  that  ex- 
ercise which  is  necessary  to  health,  are  yery  subject  to  hemorrhage  troui 
the  lungs.  The  muscles  and  connecting  substance  do  not  haye  their  nar- 
tural  exercise,  and  consequently  do  not  get  their  natural  portion  of  nou- 
rishment from  the  secreting  organs.  They  become  soft  and  weak,  while 
the  secretions  or  nourishment  which  should  haye  been  absorbed  by  them 
accumulate  in  the  secreting  organs,  and  distend  them.  The  blood  accu- 
mulates in  the  yessels  around  them,  and  bursts  from  the  feeble  barriers 
or  connecting  substance  and  muscles  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
The  blood  consequently  either  gushes  from  the  lungs,  when  the  patients 
generally  linger  a  few  months,  or  the  heart  or  some  of  its  large  yessels 
giye  way,  and  they  instantly  sink  neyer  to  rise  again. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  may  also  be  produced  by  an  aneurism 
breaking  into  the  bronchia,  or  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood  yessel  in  an  ex- 
cayation ;  but  these  cases  are  yery  rare,  and  are  quickly  followed  by 
death. 

Chronic  Bronchitis  should  not  be  confounded,  as  it  frequently  is, 
with  tubercular  consumption.  It  can  al^iirays  be  distinguished  from  the 
latter  disease  by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  we  haye  giyen  to  distin- 
guish it;  Pressure  on  the  space  between  the  7th  and  last  cervical  yerte- 
brae,  and  first  dorsal,  produces  no  pain  or  effect  whateyer  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  or  pulmonary  catarrh,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  dissec- 
tions show  it  to  be  a  chronic  disease  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  inside  of  the  bronchial  or  air  tubes  of  the  lungs, 
which  haye  no  connection  with  the  neryes  of  sensation. 

The  mucous  membranes,  therefore,  haye  really  no  sensibility;  and  all 
their  apparent  sensibility  is  the  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  papil- 
lary lymphatic  glands  which  rise  from  the  serous  membranes,  conspicu- 
ously through  them  in  some  places,  for  the  purposes  of  sensation,  as  in 
the  tongue,  nose,  and  genital  organs. 

In  tubercula  of  the  heart,  its  power  or  force  is  increased  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  in  consequence  of  the  thickening  and  hardening  of 
its  walls,  which  either  terminates  in  an  efl^ion  from  its  serous  surfietce, 
and  consequent  dropsy  of  the  chest,  or  in  the  last  stage  begins  to  soften 
down,  become  weak,  till  at  length  the  blood  bursts  through  its  feeble  bar- 
riers into  the  pericardium.  In  tubercula  of  the  stomach  H.H.,  called 
dyspepsia,  the  tubercles  are  generally  small,  JBnd  are  found  thinly  scattered 
aboQt  in  its  membranes  and  in  clusters,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  producing 
« thickening  of  the  organ  in  patches  of  a  size  and  number  according  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  clustecs. 

In  tubercula  of  the  liyer  L  the  tubercles  are  sometimes  in  dusteis, 
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and  at  other  times  only  a  few  are  found  m  it,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
tuberculated  lirera  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

Adhesions  of  the  tubercuiated  portions  of  this  organ  are  sometimea 
formed  with  the  intestines,  stomach,  or  peritoneum,  through  which  tu- 
berculous matter  from  its  abscesses  is  discharged  into  the  intestines, 
stonuu^hy  or  on  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  tubercula  of  the  spleen  J.  and  the  kidnies  L.L.,  the  tuberculations 
are  similar  tQ  those  observed  in  the  liver,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

In  tubercula  of  the  intestines  K.K.,  the  disease  is  always  found  most 
intense  in  the  small  intestines,  in  consequence  of  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  mesenteric  glands,  involved  in  the  same  disease  with  their 
satellites  in  the  membranes  of  these  intestines  at  the  same  time.  The 
tubercles  are  found  more  or  less  thinly  scattered  about  in  them,  and  in 
clusters,  producing  a  thickening  of  these  intestines  in  patches  like  those 
of  the  stomach,  and  at  last  terminate  in  ulceration. 

In  tubercula  bf  the  uterus  M.M.,  called  in  its  different  stages  amen- 
orrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  menorrbagia,  and  chlorosis,  the  tubercles  are  in 
di^rent  cases  found  in  different  parts  of  it,  sometimes  in  its  body,  at 
other  times  in  its  neck,  and  frequently  in  both,  producing  a  thickening  of 
its  body,  neck,  and  membranes,  with  an  enlargement  of  a  part  or  of  the 
whole  organ. 

A  suppression  of  the  catamenia,  more  or  less  complete,  or  a  jnucous 
discharge  from  its  mucous  membrane,  a  muco-serous  discharge  from  both 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  with  prolapsus  uteri,  ulceration  or 
hemorrhage  are  the  uniform  consequences  of  these  tuberculations,  in- 
volving either  the  whole  or  different  parts  of  the  structure. 

In  tubercula  of  the  muscles,  called  in  its  first  stage  chronic  jheumat- 
ism,  the  tubercles  are  generally  found  near  the  extremities  of  the  muscles, 
or  near  the  joints,  and  in  its  last  stage  in  the  &scia  or  membianes  enclos- 
ing the  muscles. 

The  swellings  that  arise  over  these  tubercles,  from  the  accumulation  of 
their  secretions  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  are  soft  and  pufiy,  without  dis- 
colouration of  the  skin,  and  are  hence  called  white  swellings,  when  af- 
fecting the  limbs  or  joints  of  the  limbs.  They  are,  however,  sometimes 
called  by  other  names,  when  the  disease  appears  along  the  joints  of  the 
spinal  colmnn,  as  King's  evil  in  the  neck,  curvature  and  distortion  of  the 
qpine,  spinal  disease,  spinal  irritation,  nervous  disease,  and  nervous  irri- 
tation of  the  spine,  showing  most  conclusively  an  entire  want  Of  knowl 
edge  of  the  true  character  of  the  disease. 

These  swellings  terminate  in  ulceration  or  abscess,  and  generally  dis- 
charge their  tuberculous  matter  upon  the  Bxa&ce»  of  the  joints  or  limbs. 
The  txnies,  like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  are  formed  with  the  roiuid 
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elementary  bodies,  including  the  lympliatic  and  other  glands,  with  their 
vessels  and  nerves,,  but  have  a  solid  instead  of  the  s6ft  and  elastic  con- 
necting substance  of  the  organs,  membranes,  muscles,  and  skin,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  and  protecting  some,  and  of  supporting  every  part 
of  the  whole  system.  When  the  disease  commences  in  them,  it  goes 
through  its  natural  order  as  it  does  in  the  organs,  membranes,  muscles, 
and  skin,  of  tuberculation,  swelling,  and  ulceration  or  abscess.  In  its 
active  state,  in  bones  of  very  hard  texture,  the  pain  is  sometimes  very 
violent,  and  of  the  kind  called  spasmodic,  in  consequence  of  their  slow 
and  difficult  expansion;  but  there  is  generally  but  little  pain,  with 
long  intervals  of  ease ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  ele- 
mentary organs  of  which  the  bones  are  formed,  are  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
tion, the  small  excavations,  once  occupied  by  them,  are  very  conspicuous, 
vOid  the  channels  of  their  vessels  and  nerves  easily  traced. 

CAUSE   OF   THE   TUBKRCULATIONS. 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  from  the  positive  to  the  nega- 
tive state,  and  its  modification  at  the  same  time  by  heat  and  cold,  is  a 
common  cause  of  tubercula  of  the  organs  and  limbs ;  because  these 
changes  and  modifications  of  the  atmosphere  produce  corresponding  chan- 
ges in  the  positive  and  negative  states  of  our  bodies,  and  modifications  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions. 

When  the  organs  or  limbs  are  tuberculated  from  this  or  any  other 
cause,  they  are  more  or  less  sensible  to  jvessure,  because  it  contracts 
them ;  but  when  the  pressure  is  removed  they  expand,  and  the  pain 
ceases.  So  when  the  atmosphere  is  damp  and  cold,  it  is  in  a  negative 
state,  and  the  attractioois  and  contractions  are  prevailing  over  the  repul- 
sions and  expansions,  and  contract  the  tuberculated  organs  or  limbs,  when 
such  patients  have  more  pain,  and  feel  more  dull  and  heavy  than  they  do 
when  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry,  and  in  a  positive  state.  For  when 
the  atmosphere  changes  from  the  positive  to  the  negadve  state,  the  body 
changes  at  the  same  time  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  state.  When 
attractions  and  contractions  commence  in  the  tuberculated  organs  and 
limbs,  and  produce  dull  or  aching  pains,  which  torture  such  patients  more 
or  less,  until  the  atmosphere  changes  from  the  negative  to  the  positive 
state,  when  the  pains  cease,  and  they  arise  from  their  cots,  throw  open 
the  doors,  and  walk  abroad  with  buoyant  spirits. 

Tuberculated  organs  and  limbs  are  also  Hot  only  concomitant  of,  but 
frequently  the  consequence  of  intermittent,  yellow,  bilkmsi  and  typliiit 
fevem^  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Rflpulsiye  force  expands*  and  the  attractive  force  contracts— An  organ  or  limb  eiq^amii 
when  its  expansive  force  is  prevailing  over  its  attractive  force — ^Nature  reduces  tliea 
by  reversing  this  order — ^Two  great  divisions  of  matter — One  of  which  repels  and  ex* 
pands^and  the  oAer  attracts  and  contracts — Alkalies  and  acids — Chlorine— Chlo- 
rides— Bitumen  and  iron — ^Absolute  quantity  of  the  ipagnetic  forces  in  matter — ^Mr 
Faraday—Influence  of  magiaetism  on  anmUils — ^Dr.  Philip^^J^ireeliofM  for  uaiBg  th 
magnetic  remedies— O^ereottbiw  on  them. 

Having  learned  the  sympcoms  by  which  we  can  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty distinguish  tubercula  of  the  organs  or  limbs,  and  having  also 
found  the  remote  and  proximate  cause  of  these  symptoms,  we  have  sur- 
mounted the  greatest  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter,  to  effect  the  great 
object  we  had  in  view — that  of  saving  from  a  premature  grave  a  great 
number,  every  year,  of  the  fairest  and  most  talented  portion  of  our  race. 

The  object  is  therefore  worthy  of  our  greatest  ambition,  and  we  sh'^uld 
pursue  it  with  an  ardor  corresponding  to  its  great  importance. 

Before  undertaking  to  remedy  disease,  &c.,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  find  the  proper  materials  by  which  we  may  repair  injuries  to  the  hu- 
man system  as  a  machinist  does  to  repair  the  injuries  to  a  machine ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  it  will  not  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, but  to  the  phenomena  attendant  on  tubercular  swellings  of  the  or- 
gu»  and  limbs. 

We  have  seen  in  the  illustrations  of  Ilie  laws  of  motion  by  which  the 
body  is  governed,  that  repulsicMis  expand  and  attractions  contract.  If 
dien  an  organ  or  limb  is  increasing  in  sizej  it  follows  that  the  tejpalaifm 
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•ml  expansive  force  withhi  fhe  ofgan  is  ptevailing  over  iii  attractiTe  tnA 
contractiye  force.  It  also  necessarily  follows,  that  to  reduce  these  swell- 
ingSy  it  is  important  that  the  attractive  and  eontractive  force  prevail  over 
the  repulsive  and  expansive  force. 

Nature  frequently  cures  cases  of  this  disease  by  a  change  in  the  action 
of  these  forces  in  this  order.  Thousands  of  cakes  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver,  under  tiie  names  of  fevers,  diar- 
rhoeas, and  dysenteries,  produced  in  the  hot  months,  when  the  repulsive 
and  expansive  force  in  the  atmosphere  is  previuling  over  its  attractive 
and  contractive  force,  are  cured  in  the  cool  months,  when  the  attractive 
and  contractive  force  of  the  atmosphere  is  prevailing  over  the  repulsive 
and  expansive  force.  When  the  hot  weather  commences,  then  those 
diseases  begin  to  appear ;  and  when  the  change  of  Season  gives  to  cool 
weather  the  ascendant,  they  b^in  to  disappear,  as  is  Widl  known  to  the 
most  common  observers. 

If  we  can  now  find  means  to  counteract  the  force  by  whfch  the  organs 
and  limbs  are  thus  exploded,  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  Mist  nature 
in  repairing  the  injuries  sustained  during  the  progress  of  these  expan- 
sions in  the  hot  months,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  repair  the  injuries  in  the 
cases  in  which  these  natural  influences  have  foiled.  On  an  examination 
of  the  natural  constitution  of  matter,  we  find  there  are  two  great  divi^ 
sions  in  the  earth,  one  of  which  has  a  contractive,  and  the  other  an  ex- 
pansive force ;  or  the  contractive  force  of  one,  and  the  expansive  force 
of  the  other,  have  a  great  preponderance  over  their  opposite  forces.  We 
allude  to  the  acids  and  the  alkalies.  The  immense  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  of  soda,  required  to  form  the  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt 
;n  the  ocean  and  in  the  land,  shows  that  these  two  kinds  of  matter  are 
very  generally  difl^ed,  and  were  first  condensed  with  the  water  from  the 
gases  which  probably  constituted  our  globe  in  its  primeval  state  And 
as  the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  chlorine  gas  concentrated  in  the  muriate  of 
soda,  forms  the  basis  of  the  other  acids,  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  acids 
of  our  earth,  so  it  is  probable  soda  or  a  gas  concentrated  in  it,  forms 
the  base  of  the  greatest  number  of  alkaline  bodies.  However  this  may 
oe,  we  know  that  chlorine  combined  with  other  negative  matter,  has  a 
strong  power  of  contraction ;  and  soda  united  with  oth^  positive  matter^ 
a  strong  power  of  expansion.  We  have  fomiliar  examples  of  the  first  in 
the  case  of  acids,  and  of  the  last  in  the  case  of  soaps.  If,  therefore,  we 
can  convey  to  the  tuberculated  organs  and  limbs,  constantly  and  steadOy^ 
a  harmless  negative  matter,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  the  attrac- 
tions and  contractions  in  the  organs  and  limbs  prevail  over  the  repuLnmM 
and  expansions,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  cure  these  diseases  in  their  first 
stages  as  uniformly  as  they  are  produced. 

Physicians  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  chlorine  for  Hmt 
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fpitientf,  combined  with  negative  matter— with  mercoiy,  under  the. 
of  chloride  of  mercury,  commonly  called  muriate  or  oxy-muriate  of 
cuiy,  and  sub-chloride  of  mercury  or  calomel,  and  with  iron,  commonlj 
called  muriate  of  iron. 

They  have  also  been  s<Mnetime8  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it  in  com- 
bination with  gold,  under  the  names  of  chloride  and  per-chloride  of  gold, 
and  these  combinations  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  mixed  with 
the  chyle,  attracted  to  the  heart,  and  then  repelled  from  it,  through  the 
arteries,  to  every  part  of  the  body,  or  to  every  part  of  every  organ,  linkb, 
or  other  structure. 

These,  with  Iodine,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  are  the  reme- 
dies principally  relied  on  by  physicians  to  cure  or  palliate  this  ckws 
of  4liseases.  They  are,  however,  differently  selected,  and  they  are  pre- 
scribed in  doses  diffisring  according  to  the  diversities  of  medical  optnioB. 
The  difference  in  the  intervals  of  time,  also,  in  which  these  renradiee  are 
directed  to  be  taken,  is  very  great ;  and  the  result  of  such  practice  ^ 
that  which  might  very  naturally  be  expected — an  almost  constant  fiul- 
ure  in  curing  the  disease,  and  consequently  an  entire  want  of  confid^^e 
in  their  efficacy. 

We  have,  on  the  contrary,  very  successfully,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  prescribed  chlorine,  united  with  gold  and  other 
negative  matter,  (by  processes  which  it  would  be  both  tedious  and  us^ 
less  to  describe  here,)  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  in  the  same  quantity  and  in 
the  same  intervals  of  time,  in  all  conditions  of  patients  affected  with 
chronic  diseases  of  this  class.  Note  A. 

As  the  series  of  lymphatic  glands  or  secreting  organs  along  the  spi- 
nal colunm,  and  their  satellites  around  the  vertebrs,  with  the  spinal 
n^ves  are  involved  more  or  less  in  the  disease  of  the  organs  with  which 
th^  are  connected, — I  use,  also,  a  plaster  composed  of  bitumen  and 
iron,  placed  on  the  ^ine,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  skin  under  it 
excrete  a  mucous  or  positive  matter,  instead  of  its  natural  aeriform  or 
negative  matter  during  the  progress  of  the  cure ;  and  fos  the  same  rea- 
son, the  plaster  is  also  applied  over  the  white  swellings  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  joints  or  limbs.  Large  quantities  of  the  magnetic  forces  are 
evolved  in  the  process  of  the  decomposition  of  these  remedies  in  the 
organs,  and  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  skin,  which  increase  the  strength  of  the 
primary  and  consecutive  poles  situated  within  the  organs — gradually  re- 
duce the  tuberculated  organs  and  limbs— ^remove  the  compression  of  the 
nerves  and  re-establish  the  natural  action  of  the  motive  power  of  the 
syitem.  Note  B. 

As  a  per-chloride  of  gold  and  soda  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  tbnt 
enter  into  the  composition  of  tiie  pills,  we  are  pleased  to  be  aUe  to  in- 
troduce here  the  IbUowing  notice  from  a  French  periodieali  of  its  eflecta 
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in  the  class  of  diseases  in  which  we  hare  so  long  nsed  it,  md  to  wUeh 
our  attention  was  directed  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend : 

<<  M.  Legrand,  to  whom  the  profession  is  already  indebted  for  a  yahia- 
ble  work  on  the  employment  of  salts  of  gold  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis, 
has  recently  proposed  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Academy,  apparently 
with  much  reason,  the  use  of  the  sune  mineral  in  the  cure  of  scrofula, 
when  it  a£fects  the  soft  parts  of  the  human  frame,  as  the  skin,  the  adi- 
pose and  cellular  tissue,  certain  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  par* 
ticularly'the  lymphatic  glands,  both  extemi^  and  internal,  and,  in  short, 
any  texture  not  osseous  or  immediately  connected  with  the  osseous  tex- 
ture. 

"  This  agent,  M.  Legrand,  exhibits,  either  externally  by  means  of  au- 
riferous frictions,  or  by  dressing  the  sores  with  pure  gold  in  the  form  of  an 
impalpable  powder  mixed  with  lard ;  or,  internally,  in  the  form  of  pills  or 
pastilles,  or  rubbed  on  the  mucous  papillated  surfieu^e  of  the  tongue.  In 
the  first  case,  that  of  impalpable  powder,  one-sixtieth  part,  or  about  four 
or  fiye  grains  of  gold  powder,  are  made  into  an  ointment  with  half  aa 
ounce  of  lard.  M.  Legrand,  however,  thinks  he  has  ascertained  that  it 
has  not  a  medicinal  action  on  the  economy  equal  to  that  of  the  oxides  or 
of  the  salts. 

'^  The  forms  of  the  mineral  most  strongly  recommended  are,  the  oxide  of 
gold  by  potass ;  the  oxide  of  gold  by  tin,  occasionally  called  the  stannate 
of  gold  ;  and,  lastly,  the  per-chloride  of  gold  and  soda,  more  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  the  muriate  of  gold  and  spda,  in  the  order  now 
specified,  the  most  energetic  being  placed  last.  These  last  preparaticNit 
are  indeed  so  active,  that  they  cannot  be  administered  in  doses  above 
l-15th,  l-12th,  or  1-lOth  of  a  grain ;  and  in  large  doses  Uiey  would  pro- 
duce most  serious  disturbance  in  the  economy. 

<^  These  preparations,  however,  unlike  antimony,  arsenic,  or  mercury, 
are  void  of  corrosive  properties,  and  seem  chiefly  to  excite  the  animal 
tissues  to  more  salutary  action ;  and,  according  to  M.  Legrand,  they  are, 
when  not  sanative,  not  injurious.  Hence  their  use  may  be  much  longer 
continued  than  those  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  or  arsenic." 

M.  Legrand  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  per-chloride  of  gold  has 
a  curative  effect  in  disease  of  ^<  certain  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes.'' 
It  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  mucous  glands,  and  no  apparent  e£fect 
upon  any  part  <^  these  membranes,  nor  has  my  combination  of  it,  exc^t 
in  cases  where  the  disease  <^  the  memlnrane  is  dependent  on  tubercular 
disease  of  the  serous  membrane  to  which  it  is  united,  and  which  disap- 
pears with  the  disease  of  the  latter.  He  is  also  mistaken  in  supposinf 
it  has  no  sanative  e&ot  in  osseous  textures.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
aver,  that  it  has  very  little,  when  used  atone,  compared  to  its  action  m 
Aa  oombination  in  which  I  use  it 
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Jht  emetgj  and  ettekncj  with  which  theie  madjdnei  nmsi  mdt^-wm 
flie  principles  of  magnetism,  maj  be  iofemd  from  the  foUowing  extract 
Imn  Farndaj^  Researches  on  the  <<  Absolute  quantity  of  magnetism  in 

iMtter.'' 

^  If  two  wires,  one  of  platina  and  one  of  zinc,  each  one-ei^teo&th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  fire-sixteenths  of  an  inch  iqpart,  and  immer- 
sed to  the  depth  of  five-eights  of  an  inch  in  acid,  consistii^  of  one  drop 
of  oil  of  ritriol,  and  four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  ccMmected  at  the  other  extremities  bj 
a  copper  wire,  eighteen  feet  long  and  one-eighteenth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, yielded  as  much  electricity  (magnetism)  in  little  more  than  three 
seconds  of  time,  as  a  Leyden  battery  of  fifteen  equal  jars  <^  sudi  a  size 
that  each  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  square  inches  of  glass, 
coated  on  both  sides,  independent  of  ^e  bottoms,  and  charged  by  thirty 
Unms  of  a  very  large  and  powerful  plate  electrical  machine  in  full  action. 
This  quantity,  though  sufficient  if  passed  at  once  through  the  head  of  a 
imt  or  cat,  to  have  killed  it  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  was  evolved  by  the 
mutual  action  of  so  small  a  portion  of  the  zinc  wire  and  water  in  con- 
tact with  it,  that  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  either  would  be  inap- 
preciable, by  our  most  delicate  instruments." 

Mr.  Farraday  deduces  from  his  experiments  that  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity belonging  to  a  compound  matter  is  identical  with  the  quantity 
necessary  to  effect  a  separation  into  its  elements.  Hence  maybe  inferred 
the  enormous  quantity  of  electricity  contained  in  a  single  grain  of  water, 
horn'  the  quantity  required  for  its  decomposition.  ^^  It  must  be  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  sustain  a  platinum  wire  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  red  hot, 
in  contact  with  the  air,  for  three  minutes  and  three-quarters."  ^^  I  have 
endeavored,"  he  says,  ^^  to  make  a  comparison  by  the  loss  of  weight  of 
such  a  wire,  in  a  given  time,  in  such  an  acid,  but  the  proportion  is  so  high 
that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  mention  it.  It  would  appear  that  800,000 
such  charges  of  the  Leyden  battery,  as  I  have  referred  to,  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  supply  electricity  sufficient  to  decompose  a  single  grain  of 
water ;  or,  if  I  am  right,  to  equal  the  quantity  of  electricity,  which  is 
naturally  associated  with  the  elements  of  that  grain  of  water,  endowing 
them  with  their  natural  chemical  affinity." 

The  influence  of  magnetism  on  animals  in  augmenting  the  force  of  the 
contractions  and  expansions  of  the  muscles,  and  in  altering  the  morbid  and 
establishing  the  natural  secretion,  has  been  proved  by  a  great  number  of 
fiu^ts.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  are  so  well  known  to  the  medical 
and  philosophical  world,  that  it  is  almost  an  act  of  supererogation  to  repeat 
them ;  but  as  this  little  work  is  intended  for  all  classes  of  readers,  we  deem 
it  advisable  to  introduce  an  abstract  of  them  Dr.  Philip  <<  found  that  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach,  which  had  been  suspended 
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by  the  diyisioii  of  the  8th  pair  of  nerves,  was  rettoxed  on  establishing 
the  Toltaic  current  of  electricity  through  the  divided  portion  of  the  nerves 
next  to  the  stomach.  The  accuracy  of  the  experiment  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  founded,  was  for  a  long  time  disputed ;  but  it  has  been  lately 
satisfactorily  established,  by  their  careful  repetition  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion by  Dr.  Philip,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Brodie.  Dr.  Philip  a^^iean 
also  to  have  succeeded  in  showing,  that  when  the  lungs  and  muscles  are 
deprived  of  their  proportion  of  the  nervous  influence,  so  that  their  fane* 
tions  are  impeded,  and  the  breathing  has  become  difficult  and  laborious, 
increased  facility  is  obtained  in  carrying  on  these  movements  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  galvanic  power. 

^^  It  appears,  then,  from  these  fiu^ts,  that  the  galvanic  energy  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  place  of  the  nervous  influence ;  so  that,  by  means  of  its 
assistance,  the  stomach,  otherwise  inactive,  digests  its  food  as  usual,  and 
the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  lungs  are  roused  from  a  state  of  compara- 
tive torpor  to  one  of  healthy  action."  Dr.  Philip,  indeed,  contends  ^^that 
die  inferences  dedudUe  from  these  experiments  establish  the  identity  of 
galvanism,  electricity,  and  nervous  influence." 

DkeeiUmsfar  tuing  the  remedlies. 

One  pill  mast  be  taken  night  and  morning,  during  three  weeks,  after 
which  one  pill  every  night ;  except  in  cases  of  children  under  three 
years  and  over  one  year  and  a  half,  when  half  of  a  pill  only  must  be 
jpven  every  night  on  going  to  bed,  until  the  disease  is  cured,  no  matter 
what  the  state  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  In  cases  of  children  under 
a  year  and  a  half  old  and  over  three  months,  a  quarter  of  a  piQ  may  be 
taken  at  bedtime  in  any  convenient  medium. 

For  children,  the  pill  may  be  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  four  tea 
qpoonsfcd  of  water  to  one  pill,  if  care  is  taken  to  shake  the  solution  well 
before  using  it. 

Privation  in  dieting  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  during  the  use  of 
these  pills ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  most  nourishing  food  must  be  taken 
in  all  cases  where  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  and  it  will  always  be  borne 
afier  a  few  days  use  of  the  pills. 

Patients  miust  hot  only  take  the  most  nourishing  food,  but  must  take 
any  kind  the  appetite  craves ;  that  is  when  they  have  eat  all  they  can 
of  one  kind  of  food,  th^  may  take  what  they  can  of  another,  and  then  of 
another,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  swellings  begin  to  lessen  in  the  oigans  or  limbs,  tihe 
latter  are  flaccid  and  weak,  and  want  support;  th^  must  get  it  fiom 
food. 

8m  Note  H.,  page  02. 
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BiMtHmk$fiit  mng  ik§  Pkuier  im  ea»e$  where  the  (Meeaee  ie  affedkig  At 

organe^  a$  in  coneumpium^  djfepqfeia^  Sfc* 

In  tuberdda,  or  what  is  called  scrofola  or  chronic  dideaiie,  sfkcHog 
Ihe  head  or  &ce,  the  plaster  must  be  applied  to  the  middle  and  upper 
part  of  the  back  of  the  neck  or  upper  cervical  vertebrsB-— in  constin^ 
cum,  and  also  in  chronic  disease  or  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  it  must  be 
applied  over  the  lower  half  of  the  neck  and  extend  down  between  the 
•hoolders  over  the  first,  second,  and  third  joints  of  the  neck,  or  dorsal 
rertebrs, — in  dyspepsia  it  must  be  applied  oyer  the  first,  second,  tliitd, 
faorth,  fifth  and  sixth  joints  of  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  or  &am 
the  large  and  last  joint  of  the  neck  to  the  seyenth  dorsal  yertebne— in 
chroric  disease  of  the  liver  it  must  be  aj^lied  over  the  seventh,  ei{^fli 
and  ninth  dorsal  vertebrsB-— in  chronic  disease  of  the  spleen  it  nrast  be 
i^Bplied  over  the  same  vertebrs— in  chronic  disease  of  the  intestines  and 
mesentery  or  chronic  diarrhoea,  it  must  be  aj^lied  over  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  dorsal,  and  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrse — ^in  the  nteros  or 
chrome  disease  of  this  organ  or  leucorrhoea,  chlorosis  or  menorrhagia,  it 
must  be  apphed  over  all  Uie  joints  of  the  small  of  the  back  or  lumbar 
vertebrse.  In  such  cases,  the  leather  or  cloth  for  the  plaster  may  be  cot 
five  inches  wide,  and  spread  very  thin  three  inches  wide,  leaving  a  mar- 
gin on  the  sides  and  ends  of  about  an  inch,  and  must  be  renewed  by 
adding  a  little  more  of  the  plaster,  as  often  as  the  plaster  becomes  loose 
and  does  not  adhere.  If  the  plaster  is  renewed  very  (^n,  or  oftener 
than  once  in  two  or  three  days,  and  spread  thick,  it  will  in  some  cases 
make  the  back  very  sore ;  and  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  discontinued  two 
or  three  days,  or  until  the  pimples  it  produces  are  healed,  and  then  re- 
api^ied  as  before,  and  its  use  continued  until  the  disease  is  cured. 

As  the  disease  very  frequently  nfkcts  more  than  one  organ  at  As 
same  time,  as  the  stomach  and  liver,  or  the  lungs,  stomach  and  liver,  tba 
piaster  should  in  such  cases  be  placed  over  all  the  joints  through  whidi 
the  spinal  nerves  are  connected  with  the  diseased  organs. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  of  the  organs  is  not  very  severe, 
the  pills  alone  wiFx  be  sufficient  to  cure  it  without  the  aid  of  th^  plaster, 
and  in  the  bad  cases  that  would  require  two  or  three  boxes  of  the  pilis, 
the  plaster  may  generally  be  discontinued  after  the  use  of  one  or  two 
boxes. . 


Dwet^onefor  utmg  the  PUuter  t»  vMie  eteeUmge  ef  <Jke  Itsi&t,  jwm 

neckj  and  in  ulcers  andahscessee. 

The  plaster  must  be  spread  very  thin  (it  is  no  matter  how  thin)  on 
India  rubber  cloth,  which  is  much  better  than  any  other,  or  thick  oHed 
silk,  or  the  rough  side  of  a  piece  of  oil  doth,  or  on  very  thin  and  soft 
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leather,  or  on  glazed  coiMn  cf  linen  cloth,  and  of  a  aiae  anfficieoi  lo 
coyer  the  tubercles,  ulcors,  abscesses,  or  white  swellings,  or  painful  part 
of  the  system,  and  applied  to  them  and  remoyed  and  renewed  onee  in 
eyery  day,  either  by  adding  a  yery  little  more  of  the  plaster,  and  what 
will  be  barely  sufficient  to  giye  it  a  new  sur&ce,  or  by  spreading  a  new 
plaster. 

If,  on  remoying  the  plaster,  much  of  it  should  adhere  to  the  dan,  it 
may  be  washed  off  with  soap,  and  the  plaster  re-«pplied,  and  this  course 
must  be  pursued  until  the  tubercles,  ulcers,  and  abscesses  or  white  swel- 
lings are  remoyed.  Small  yesicles  appear  under  the  plaster  in  a  few 
days  after  it  is  affiled  filled  with  lymph,  but  they  soon  disappear,  and 
othars  are  formed  and  disappear,  and  require  no  attention  whateyer. 

ObaerwUions  on  the  use  of  the  remtdies  m  differeni  ea$e$. 

When  white  swellings  of  the  joints  or  limbs,  oyer  which  these  plasters 
are  applied,  are  cured,  they  are  always  smaller  than  the  correspondh^ 
well  joints  or  limbs,  unless  from  long  continued  disease  the  bones  of  ^ 
joint  or  limb  haye,  before  its  application,  become  permanently  enlarged. 

There  are  ninety  pills  in  a  box,  a  number  sufficient,  with  a  bos  of 
plaster,  to  last  a  patient  nine  weeks,  and  to  cure  any  of  the  recent  cases 
of  the  disease  in  any  of  its  forms.  In  cases,  howeyer,  of  long  con«> 
tinuance,  or  in  the  last  stage,  it  will  sometimes,  from  obyious  causes, 
which  I  haye  not  room  here  to  explain,  require  two  or  three  Ixyxes  of 
each. 

These  remedies,  which  I  haye  used  in  my  practice  for  more  than 
twenty-fiye  years,  and  during  the  time  I  haye  b^en  inyestigatmg  the 
phenomena  of  tubercula,  and  about  which  there  is  no  mistake,  sve  yery 
actiye,  but  neyer  produce  any  injurious  or  disagreeable  effect  upon  the 
stomach,  or  any  other  part  of  the  system,  or  any  other  that  is  noticed  by 
sueh  patients,  except  a  steady  improyement  in  all  the  symptcms  ue- 
pendent  on  chronic  tubercula. 

Improyement  in  health*  commences  immediately,  or  yery  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  use  of  the  remedies,  and  their  action  con- 
tinues steadily  and  forcibly,  and  cannot  be  easily  diyerted  from  their 
purpose,  and  the  cure  progresses  steadily,  with  a  steady  increase  of 
strength  and  flesh,  unless  it  be  checked  by  colds  which  sometimes  retard, 
but  rarely,  or  neycar,  preyent  a  cure. 

These  remedies  cure  all  the  diflerent  fanoa  d  tuberculs  in  their  first 

stages,  and  a  great  majority  of  those  in  the  last  stage  of  flie  disease, 

known  by  the  symptoms  we  haye  described,  but  called  by  diflferent 

names  according  to  their  situation  cor  other  circumstances  attending  tbem, 

yiz.,  scrofulous  sore  ejcBj  and  ulcers  of  the  comear— ulcers  of  die 

9  *  Generally. 
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ikmat  ci  the  antrum  and  noae— tinea  capitis  or  scald  head — king's  evil 
and  goitre  in  the  neck — ^mercurial  disease  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
tOQgoe  and  tonsils— chronic  enlargement  of  the  breast,  or  mammse,  in- 
eluding  cancer  in  its  first  stage — ^phthisis  or  consumption — ^hypertrophy 
oij  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the  heart— dyspepsia,  or  chronic  disease 
of  the  stomach— chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  or  liver  complaint — ^tabes 
mesenterica,  or  chronic  diarrhoea— chronic  disease  of  the  uterus,  or  leu- 
eorrhoBa,  amenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  menorrhagia,  and  incipient  cancer  of 
the  uterus — ^ulcerated  legs,  fever  sores — disease  of  the  spine,  disease  of 
the  hip  joint-^white  swellings  of  the  joints  or  limbs — ^morbid  alterations 
of  structure  in  the  synovial  membranes— chronic  rheumatism  (tuber- 
culated  muscles)  or  cases  where  one  of  these  forms  of  the  disease  is 
complicated  with  the  same  disease  in  another  organ  or  limb. 

In  typhus  fevers  the  secreting  organs  or  lymphatic  glands  of  the  small 
intestines  with  those  of  the  mesentary,  as  well  as  the  series  along  the 
8[Hne,  are  always  tuberculated,  and  dissections  in  such  cases  always 
show  those  of  the  small  intestines  and  mesentary  in  a  state  of  ulcera- 
tion. Dissections  also  show  that  other  organs  are  tuberculated  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  stomach,  liver,  &c. ;  and 
pressure  along  the  spinal  colum  shows  that  such  patients  have  the  symp- 
toms of  tuberculated  organs.  And  these  symptoms  are,  whenever  they 
are  present,  the  evident  indications  that  these  remedies  are  the  true 
ones,  no  matter  by  what  names  systematic  nosologists  or  other  medical 
writers  may  have  chosen  to  call  the  disease.  In  diseases  which  have 
been  confounded  by  nosologists  with  tubercula,  but  which  fixmi  the 
absence  of -these  symptoms,  as  well  as  from  the  evidences  of  post  mor- 
tem examinations,  have  manifestly  no  connexion  with  them,  as  in 
chronic  bronchitis  and  other  a£fections  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  &c.,  these 
remedies  are  entirely  useless. 

The  liver  and  spleen  are  frequently  found  to  be  enlarged  during  and 
after  intermittent  fevers ;  and  we  always  find  these  symptoms  in  these 
fevers  after  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage  is  past,  and  we  firequently 
find  by  these  symptoms  that  the  stomach  or  some  other  organ  is  tuber- 
culated at  the  same  time.  We  also  find  these  symptoms  in  remittent  or 
bilious  fevers  after  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage;  and  when  such 
patients  do  not  begin  to  gain  health  and  strength  after  that  stage  is  past, 
it  is  almost  always  in  consequence  of  the  ulcerated  state  of  the  small  in- 
testines, (aB  is  now  well  known  to  physicians)  when  these  will  l^  found 
to  be  the  appropriate  remedies.  They  have  saved  many  such  patients, 
as  well  as  those  with  typhus  fever,  when  in  the  last  part  of  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease,  after  the  common  remedies  had  entirely  fidled. 

Scarlet  fever  is  acute  tubercular  disease  of  the  serous  sur&ce  of  tiie 
muco-serous  niunbrani»  of  the  throat,  which  is  extended  to  other  seroiis 
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surftces,  as  those  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  skin  and  other  organs.  It 
goes  through  its  acute  or  inflammatory  stage  in  four  or  flye  days,  when 
it  becomes  chronic,  and  demands  the  use  of  these  remedies  to  reduce  the 
tub^culations,  remove  the  great  and  extensive  compressions  of  the 
nerves,  and  re-establish  the  natural  action  of  the  forces  which  produce 
motion  in  the  system.  When,  therefore,  such  patients  do  not  begin  to 
recover  soon  after  the  acute  stage  is  passed,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the 
application  of  these  remedies. 

The  yearly  number  of  cases  in  which  we  used  these  remedies  was  at 
first  very  few,  but  they  gradually  increased  with,  the  improvements  in 
the  remedies  suggested  by  long  experience,  when  in  1835,  at  from  the 
1st  January,  1835,  to  December  31st  of  the  same  year,  they  amounted  to 
16?.  I  took  notes  of  these  cases  in  which  the  disease,  affecting  the 
different  organs  and  limbs,  was  in  the  proportion  seen  in  the  foUowing 
schedule :— - 

Neck 18 

Neck  and  eyes «••••• 2 

Neck,  nose,  and  spine 1 

Neck,  tongue,  tonsils,  and  right  leg 1 

Neck,  jaw,  tonsils,  ear,  cerebellum,  breast,  heart,  stomachy 

uterus,  one  arm  and  both  legs 1 

Neck  and  lung 2 

Neck  and  stomach 1 

Neck  and  mesentery.  * 3 

Tongue,  tonsils,  and  uvula 1 

Tongue,  tonsils,  and  right  leg •  • ..  1 

Nose  and  &ce 2 

lAings,  (first  stage) 21 

Lungs,  last  stage  with  tubercles  in  a  mature  state 1 

Lungs,  with  excavations. • 5 

Lungs  and  both  legs,  and  one  ankle,  with  excavation  of 

both  lungs 1 

Heart 3 

Heart  and  liver  •..; • 4 

Stomach 19 

Liver • • 5 

Stomach  and  lungs 18 

Kidney  (left; 1 

Liver  and  kidney  (right;   • 1 

Liver  and  stomach 4 

Liver  with  absceii.. • •••• ••••••  3 

lit 
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♦ 

Brought  forward,        119 

Mesentery ••• 1 

Uteroi  and  legs  •  •  •  • 3 

Utemeand  lungs •••.2 

Ut^us  and  stomach • 6 

Joints  and  limbs ; » •  •  •  .31 

Unknown 1 

Whole  number  of  cases  in  1835,         163 

Of  these  cases  the  number  cured  is 154 

Cases  not  cured,  in  consequence  of  not  using  the  remedies 
a  sufficient  length  of  time , 3 

Of  the  cases  which  have  died,  the  first  was  that  of  Master  M.,  4(>f 
Columbus,  aged  16  or  17  years,  whom  I  never  saw,  and  of  whose  case 
I  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  about  ten  years  since  it  commenced. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  B.,  of  M.,  in  the  last  part  of  the 
last  stage  of  tubercula  of  the  mesentery,  with  a  frightful  marasmus. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  K.,  of  M.,  with  a  cancer  of  the  uterus 
in  a  state  of  ulceration,  complicated  with  abscess  of  the  liver,  which 
was  discharging  matter  through  the  right  side  in  four  places. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  Mr.  W.  W.,  of  M.  IVGchfgan,  with  tuber- 
culated  right  leg,  left  hand,  heart,  and  scalp  over  the  right  frdntal,  and 
right  parietal  bones.  The  leg  and  also  the  scalp  ulcerated  in  two  places. 
He  died  of  compression  of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  had  been  frequently  applied  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  physicians,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  pene^ 
trated  through  it  to  the  brain,  as  shown  by  dissection. 

The  fifth  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  S.,  of  Cincinnati,  with  tubercnlated 
left  lung  in  a  mature  state ;  and  sixth,  the  case  of  Mrs.  C,  of  Cincinnati, 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  excavation  of  both  lungs. 

We  have  taken  but  a  few  notes  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  we 
have  used  these  remedies  since  1835  ;  but  from  all  we  have  learned  of 
the  result  of  them,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  proportion  between 
those  that  have  been  cured  by  these  remedies,  and  those  in  which  they 
have  failed,  does  not  vary  much  from  that  shown  in  the  above  year,  or 
firom  those  of  former  years. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  stethescope,  having  used  it  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  since  1824,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  in  r^ard  to 
the  excavations  in  the  lungs  mentioned  in  the  above  cases,  which  show 
results  in  the  use  of  these  remedies  as  a  cure  for  tubercular  disease  en 
tirely  unknown  to  any  other  course  of  treatment.  They  also  show  the 
iinpqrtimce  of  commencing  the  use  of  these  remedies  in  the  early  stage 
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of  tbe  diseage  in  tItiii<nrgaD,  and  the  unoeitainty  of  ihe  ranilti  when  la 
the  last  stage. 

The  cases  of  this  disease  affecting  the  neck,  called  Ipng's  evil,  are  all 
cured  with  these  remedies,  excepting  ojoly  those  which  hare  terminated 
in  cancer,  and  which  are  easily  distinguished  hj  physicians — ^firat  by  the 
soUdity  of  the  tumor,  with  the  close  adherence  and  dark  color  ci  the 
skin,  and  lastly  by  its  fungus  ulcers  with  granulated  surfiices  and  everted 
edges  of  the  skin.  The  symptoms  which  I  have  so  ofiben  mentioned,  also 
enable  us  to  distinguish  tubercula  firom  cancer  of  the  mamnue  of  breast,  in 
which  these  remedies,  like  every  other,  &iL  All  the  other  cases  of  in* 
bercula,  particularly  white  swellings  of  the  body,  joints,  or  limbs,  yidd 
readily  under  the  use  of  these  remedies,  including  those  in  a  state  of  ul* 
ceration. 

The  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  stomach  called  dyspepsia,  are  generally 
cured  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  great 
quantity  of  the  magnetic  forces  erolved  in  the  decomposition  of  the  piDs 
in  that  organ. 

When  the  small  intestines  are  tuberculated,  the  habit  is  costive  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease;  but  when  in  the  last  stage,  the  tubercles  be- 
come ulcerated,  the  habit  is  changed,  and  diarrhoea  commences*  In 
eith^  case  these  remedies  uniformly  (with  very  few  exceptions)  re-es- 
tablish the  natural  habit  in  from  three  to  fifteen  days.  There  are  a  few 
cases  of  long  standing  that  require  a  loiter  time  to  e^ct  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  there  are  cases  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  uncontrolled  by 
these  or  any  other  remedies. 

In  the  cases  of  costive  habits,  medicine  should  be  taken  once  a  day  on 
commencing  the  use  of  these  remedies,  in  quantities  sufficient  only  to 
move  the  bowels  every  day,  and  the  dose  gradually  lessened  until  it  is 
no  loiter  required. 

In  amenorrhoea,leucorrh€ea,and  menorrhagia,  the  uterus  is  always  tu- 
berculated, or  more  or  less  enlarged,  and  these  enlargements  of  this  or- 
gan are  uniformly  reduced  by  these  remedies  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  a  great  proportion  of  those  in  the  last  stage,  and  the  natural 
action  of  this  organ  is  thereby  re-established.  These  efiects  of  the  re- 
medies are  so  constant  and  uniform,  in  such  cases,  as  to  require  no  aid 
from  other  remedies,  excepting  only  such  as  are  accompanied  with  dis- 
placement of  the  uterus,  and  called  prolapsus-uteri. 

When  this  organ  is  enlarged,  its  weight  is  increased,  and  the  ligaments 
by  which  it  is  suspended  dilate,  and  it  descends  more  or  less  from  its  na- 
tural position,  and  in  many  cases  so  far  as  to  require  mechanical  support 
during  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

When,  therefore,  there  is  so  much  displacement  of  this  organ  as  to 
produce  mudi  inconvenience  in  walking,  it  should  be  suppcnrted  in  its 
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nalural  dtuatioa  by  some  of  the  numerous  contrivaoces  invented  for  that 
(>urpo0e,  until  the  tuheroulations  are  reduced,  and  its  ligaments  contracted 
to  sustain  it  again  in  its  proper  position. 

The  blood  is  magnetised,  and  a  florid  color  imparted  to  it,  by  the  forces 
evolved  in  the  decomposition  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  the  same  florid 
color  is  imparted  to  dark  blood  drawn  from  the  arm,  by  conducting  into  it 
a  stream  of  these  foroes. 

In  closing  these  observations  it  may,  thereforo,  be  useful  to  observe,  that 
when  blood  is  drawn  from  the  veins  of  patients  affected  with  chronic  dis- 
eases, it  is  always  of  a  very  dari^  color,  which  imparts  a  dark,  sallow, 
or  mmatural  color  to  the  skin,  both  of  which  aro  uniformly  found  to  be 
changed  after  one  or  two  weeks  use  of  the  magnetic  pills,  to  the  light, 
florid,,  or  natural  color,  and  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  a  chemical  and 
healthy  change  in  the  character  of  the  fluid,  produced  by  magnetiising  it 
with  the  forces  evolved  in  the  decomposition  of  the  pills. 

The  importance  of  such  a  change  in  the  color,  and  healthy  state  of  the 
blood,  is  very  great,  and  any  pb3rsician  may  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  thus 
changed,  by  drawing  blood  from  the  arm,  as  I  have  frequently  done,  im- 
mediately  before,  and  a  few  weeks  afler  the  commencement  of  the  use  of 
the-  remedies* 

NoTB  H. — ^A  great  change  has  recently  been  made  all  over  Europe,  in  ^he  practice 
of  physicians,  in  regard  to  diet  in  chrome  diseases.  Instead  of  confining  such  pati«nts 
to  a  low  vegetable  diet  as  formerly,  they  now  proscribe  vegetables,  and  durect  a  Ml 
neat  diet;  and  this  change  of  practice  is  represented  ev^  where  as  having  the  most 
salutary  efifect  upon  their  patients. 
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Tubercula  of  die  left  lun^j;,  stomach,  and  liver— Of  the  right  lung— Of  right  lung,  heart, 
stomach,  liyer,  spleen,  kidneys,  spine,  intestines,  and  uterus— Of  lungs— Of  Inn^i 
and  uterus— Of  the  lungs  with  excavations— Of  the  lungs  and  neck— Of  flie  rifjht 
hing,  with  a  large  cluster  of  tubercles— Dr.  Lawson's  letter— Tubercula  of  stomach, 
heart,  and  eyes— Of  the  eyes— Of  the  antrum— Nose— Cerebrum  and  uteru»— Sto- 
mach and  uterus— Intestines  and  mesentery— Liver  and  stomach— Correspondence— 
Tubercula  of  the  uterus,  liver,  stomach,  and  tonsils— Extract— Tubercula  of  the 
tongue,  ri^t  tonsil,  right  leg,  and  right  nde  of  the  neck— Lip— uterus. 

TUBERCULA   OF   THE   LUN08. 

CofuuMptioiu 

Mb.  G.  W.  B.)  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  light  complexion  and 
thin  habit,  aged  29  years,  commenced  the  use  of  these  remedies  for  con- 
sumption in  April,  1839,  they  being  prescribed  by  another  physician, 
from  whom,  as  well  as  from  Mr.  G.  W.  B.,  I  obtained  the  following 
concise  history  of  the  case : 

The  disease  commenced  in  August,  1833,  with  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  which  was  succeeded  by  cough  and  moderate  expectoration,  which 
continued  to  August,  1834,  when  the  hemorrhage  from  die  lungs  was 
repeated.  The  cough  and  expectoration  continued ;  and  in  August,  1835, 
the  hemorrhage  was  i^n  repeated,  and  his  strength  much  reduced.  •*  Tly» 
quantity  of  blood  raised  each  time  being  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint.  Tha 
coa|^.  and  eiqpectoratioB  gradually  faicreased  after  thia  laat  attaek  of 
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hemorrhage  up  to  the  time  he  commenced  the  use  of  the  remedies,  when 
he  was  {^e,  feeble,  and  much  emaciated.  His  cough  and  expectora- 
tion then  began  to  decrease ;  the  color  of  his  skin  soon  began  to  assume 
a  more  florid  hue ;  his  appetite  increased,  so  that  he  soon  gained  strength 
and  flesh ;  and  when  he  had  taken  three  boxes  of  the  remedies,  or  in 
about  six  months,  his  health  was  fully  re-established,  and  it  continues 
yeiy  good  to  this  time. 

TUBERCULA   OF   THE   LEFT   LUNG. 

Mr.  R.  H.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  aged  30  years,  had  been  out  o[ 
health  five  years  when  he  called  to  see  me  in  June,  1837.  On  an  ex- 
amination of  his  case  in  the  usual  manner,  I  found  him  affected  with  tu- 
bercular disease  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  liver.  The  disease  cpm- 
menced  first  in  the  liver,  and  in  about  a  year  after  was  propagated  to  the 
stomach,  and  from  thence  to  the  lungs.  This  was  about  four  months  be- 
fore he  called  on  me,  when  cough  and  expectoration  had  commenced, 
which  still  continued.  He  was  pale,  feeble,  and  emaciated.  Prescribed 
magnetic  remedies.  His  health  soon  began  to  improve,  but  progressed 
at  first  slowly ;  yet,  when  he  had  used  four  boxes  of  these  remedies,  his 
health  was  entirely  restored.  He  has  since  enjoyed  as  good  health  as 
any  man. 

TUBEBGULA  OF  TKE  LUITOS. 

i' 

Rajnd  Omfumptum, 

Mrs.  D.  R.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  light  complexion,  aged  19 
years,  commenced  coughing  early  in  the  fall  of  1838,  while  in  a  state  of 
gestation.  This  cough  continued  with  little  expectoration  until  after  h^ 
confinement  on  the  23d  of  February,  1839,  when  they  both  began  to  in- 
crease, and  in  a  few  weeks  the  expectoration  amounted  to  about  a  pint  a 
day.  Her  feet  and  ankles  began  to  swell,  accompanied  with  other  symp- 
toms of  approaching  dissolution,  when  she  commenced  the  use  of  the 
magnetic  remedies  under  the  advice  of  another  physician,  cm  the  4th  (^ 
AprQ  following. 

These  remedies  checked  the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  and  in  48 
hours  after  she  commenced  the  use  of  them,  her  symptoms  were  evi- 
dently better;  her  cough  and  expectoration  gradually  decreased;  tiie 
swelling  of  her  feet  and  ankles  disappeared ;  her  appetite  and  strength  in- 
creased ;  and  in  about  two  months  after  she  commenced  the  use  of  the 
remedies,  and  after  she  had  used  one  bo3|:  of  them,  she  called  with  her 
husband  at  my  office  to  inquire  whether  it  would  he  necMsssaiy  to  uae 
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them  any  longer.     I  advised  her  to  use  another  hox ;  she  did  so,  and  has 
since  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good  health. 

New  York,  June  15,  1840 
I  recognise,  in  the  ahore  description,  fully  the  case  of  my  wife. 

Sllas  Retnolds. 

# 

TUBERCULA    OF  THE   RIGHT     LUNG,     HEART,    STOMACH,    LIVER,     SPLEEN, 

KIDNEYS,    SPINE,  INTESTINES  AND  UTERUS. 

Mrs.  p.,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  light  complexion,  and  small 
and  slender  frame.  I  was  called  to  see  her  on  the  20th  May,  1837,  and  on 
examining  her  spine,  found  she  had  tuhercula  of  the  right  lung,  heart, 
stomach,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  intestines  and  uterus.  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  15  years,  and  had  sufiered  two 
abortions.  The  disease  commenced  about  two  years  before  in  the 
uterus,  with  leucorrhoea,  and  was  thence  first  propagated  to  the  stomach, 
and  thence  to  the  liver,  spleen,  heart,  kidnies,  and  at  last  to  the  right 
lung.  In  -January  of  the  above  year,  cough  and  expectoration  com- 
menced, and  had  continued  to  that  time.  The  whole  length  of  the  spine 
was  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  she  could  consequently  bear  but 
very  little  pressure  upon  it.  On  her  observing  that  there  was  some 
swelling  along  her  back,  I  examined  it,  and  found  a  white  swelling  along 
each  side  of  the  spine,  extending  from  the  sixth  dorsal  to  the  third  lumbar 
vertebrae.  As  this  was  an  extraordinary  case  of  tubercular  disease,  in- 
volving so  many  organs,  as  well  as  the  vertebrae  at  the  same  time,  I 
requested  the  liberty  of  inviting  several  distinguished  physicians  to  see 
it  before  I  commenced  the  use  of  the  remedies.  This .  request  being 
granted,  I  invited  four  of  them  to  see  it ;  all  of  whom  agreed,  after  an 
examination  of  the  case,  that  it  was  hopeless  of  cure  under  the  use  of 
the  common  remedies.  I  then  commenced  the  use  of  the  magnetic 
remedies — ^the  plaster  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  spine.  Her 
health  began  to  improve  soon  after.  About  the  first  of  July,  her  cough 
and  expectoration  had  increased  during  a  few  days,  and  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  with  the  stethescope,  I  found  an  excavation  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  lung,  showing  that  a  cluster  of  tubercles  had 
softened  down  and  made  their  way  into  the  air  tubes,  and  left  an  exca- 
vation since  I  first  examined  her  lungs. 

Her  health  soon  after  began  to  improve  again — ^the  white  swellings  of 
the  vertebrae  disappeared ;  and  in  about  seven  weeks  the  excavation  was 
healed  and  entirely  closed,  and  her  cough  and  expectoration  also  disap- 
peared in  a  few  months  after.  The  other  tuberculated  organs  were 
gradually  reduced  to  the  natural  state ;  and  90on  after  the  state  of  gesta- 
tion was  renewed,  and  continued  through  the  natval  period* 
9 
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TUBERCUUL  OF  THE  LUNGS- 

Rapid  Cbnttimpliofi. 

Bin.  P.  S.,  of  Q.y  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  aged  t^ai^-eight  years. 
I  was  called  to  see  her,  September  16tK,  1833.  fflurl^  hectic  fever, 
with  cough,  expectoration,  night  sweats,  and  diud^.  On  applying 
the  stethescope  to  the  chest,  it  gave  the  symptoms  of  tubercular  engorge- 
ment of  the  left  lung.  These  symptoms  came  on  about  three  weeks 
before,  and  two  weeks  after  her  confinement  with  her  last  child.  She 
had  irregular  pains  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  for  three  months  preTions  % 
to  fanr  confinement,  and  was  unable  to  sleep  on  her  right  side,  as  an 
attempt  to  do  so  increased  the  painful  sensations  in  her  left  side.  On 
examioation,  I  found  a  number  of  tubercles  on  the  left  side  of  her  neck^ 
from  the^ize  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  bean,  and  one  on  the  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  same  side,  of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut.  Two  physi- 
cians had  prescribed  for  her,  but  she  continued  to  get  worse,  and  her 
flesh  and  strength  were  wasting  rapidly.  Prescribed — ^magnetic  pills 
and  plaster.  These  alarming  symptoms  were  checked  in  a  few  hours, 
her  health  soon  began  to  improve,  and  in  three  weeks  her  cough,  fever, 
night  sweats,  and  diarrhoea  had  disappeared,  and  in  another  week  her 
health  was  re-established.  This  was  a  case  of  rapid  consumption,  and 
ihe  would  not  have  survived  under  the  common  treatment  more  than 
aniB  or  two  weeks  longer. 

TtJBERCULA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

ConsuinpHan' 

Mrs.  M.  W ,  of  Union,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  aged  34  years.     I 

was  called  to  see  her,  August  22,  1834.  She  is  above  the  middle  stature, 

of  dark  complexion  and  slender  form.     Has  enjoyed  almost  iminter- 

rupted  good  health  until  about  the  first  of  June  last,  when  she  began  to 

be  feeble,  and  this  feebleness  continued,  and  in  the  last  week  in  July 

began  to  cough,  and  in  a  few  days  after  began  to  expectorate  a  thin  and 

semi-transparent  glutinous  matter,  and  it  was  not  until  yesterday  morn-  I 

ing  that  the  appearance  of  this  matter  changed  to  a  yellow-white  colour, 

and  raised  in  a  much  larger  quantity  than  usual,  which  now  gave  alarm 

for  her  safety  and  induced  her  to  seek  assistance.     Her  cough  too  had 

been  attended  with  some  degree  of  hoarseness  after  a  few  of  the  first 

days,  and  had  increased  so  much  that  it  was  now  with  great  difficult 

that  she  could  raise  her  voice  above  a  whisper.     Her  flesh  is  wasting 

rapidly,  and  in  the  last  few  days  has  had  a  little  fever,  in  the  afternoon 

and  evening,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  has  begun  to  sweat  in  the 

after  part  of  the  night. 
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The  catamenia  has  disappeared,  and  her  eye  has  the  clear  and  glasqf 
appearance  and  expression  which  gives  to  her  countenance  that  pecoliai 
vivacity  so  characteristic  of  consumption  She  has  a  tuhercle  of  the 
size  of  a  pea  on  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  left  lower  jaw,  aqd 
another  of  twice  the  size  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  near  the 
clavicle  of  the  right  side,  and  hoth  are  very  sore  or  tender.  Pressure  on 
the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  produces  pain,  which  darts  thence  into  the 
chest,  and  pressure  on  the  tubercle  near  the  clavicle  produces  pain  wfaidi 
darts  under  the  clavicle. 

Prescribed,  pills  and  plaster.  The  plaster  12  inches  long  and  fire 
broad,  to  be  applied  over  the  last  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vetebre. 
One  pill  to  be  taken  night  and  morning  for  three  weeks,  and  then  one 
every  night,  with  the  constant  use  of  flannel  chemise  and  drawers,  and 
to  continue  her  usual  exercise  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Her  cough  and  hoarseness  soon  began  to  subside,  and  in  about  four 
weeks  they  had  very  nearly  ceased,  and  she  had  gained  considetuble 
strength,  when  she  took  a  severe  cold,  which  increased  her  cough  and 
hoarseness,  and  lessened  her  strength,  but  they  began  to  subside  again 
in  a  few  days  and  soon  disappeared. 

October  2Sth.  Examined  her  chest  again  with  the  stethescope  and 
foux^  that  the  respiratory  murmur,  which  at  first  ^as  only  heard  very 
slightly  in  the  lower  part,  and  only  in  a  few  places  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lungs,  was  now  clear  and  distinct  over  their  whole  extent,  but  yet 
not  so  loud  as  in  health. 

November  14th.  The  tubercles  which  were  at  first  ne^ly  round 
and  hard,  have  flattened  down  and  nearly  disappeared.  The  respiration 
is  now  loud  and  natural  over  the  whole  extent  of  both  lungs.  She  has 
no  cough*  unless  she  gets  a  little  cold,  and  then  it  is  very  slight,  and  no 
more  than  common,  when  enjoying  good  health,  and  has  entirely  lost  the 
consumptive  aspect  of  her  countenance,  and  has  nearly  regained  her 
usual  flesh  and  strength. 

December  I5th.  The  catamenia  has  re-appeared  after  an  absence  of 
four  months,  and  her  health  in  all  respects  p(»rfectly  restored. 

Her  mother  and  two  sisters  have  died  with  consumption. 

Oct.  22,  1836.     Her  health  continues  good. 

TUBBRCULA  AND  EXCAVATION  OF  BOTH  LUNQ^. 

CoMun^tUm* 

Mrs.  J.  C,  of  Union,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  aged  36  years.  Called  to 
see  her,  May  28th,  1835. 

She  has  been  very  subject  to  cough  ten  or  elev«i  yean,  and  has  had 
five  or  six  slight  attacks  of  hemoptysis  during  the  last  two  yearn,  and  in 
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the  last  part  of  March  last,  her  cough  and  expectoration,  afier  tw9  or 
three  successive  colds,  was  much  increased,  and  has  continued  to  in- 
crease to  this  time.  She  has  irregular  fever  and  night  sweats,  apd  has 
had  diarrhoea,  which  gradually  disappeared  after  her  feet  and  1^  b^^ 
to  swell.  They  are  now  swelled  nearly  to  the  knee,  and  are  eedematoas, 
and  she  is  much  emaciated. 

Pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the  last  cervical  vertebrae  produces  pain, 
which,  on  every  repetition  of  the  pressure,  darts  into  the  right  lung,  and 
pressure  on  the  left  side  of  the  same  vertebrsB  produces  pain,  which  daits 
into  the  left  lung. 

On  applying  the  stethescope  to  the  chest,  I  found  an  excavation  in  the 
upper  and  front  part  of  the  left  lung,  and  another  near  the  middle  of  it, 
and  a  third  in  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  right  lung.  These  exca- 
vations are  not  very  large,  and  there  are  no  tubercles  in  clusters  in  a 
nature  state  near  them,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  lungs. 

JHagnons.  Tubercula  and  excavation  of  both  lungs.  Prescribed, 
magnetic  pills  and  plaster.  The  action  of  these  remedies  commenced 
immediately,  and  in  about  four  weeks  her  cough,  fever,  and  expectora- 
tion had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  excavations  were  healed,  and  she 
had  gained  much  flesh  and  strength.  She  has  now,  (July  4thL,)  no 
vpjpeaxwace  of  disease,  excepting  the  swelling  of  her  feet  and  legs,  and 
this  has  almost  all  disappeared.  November  4thj  1836.  Her  health 
continues  good. 

TUBERCULA  OF  THE  NECK  AND  LUNG».     . 

King^s  Evil  terminaUng  in  Qmsumptian* 

Mrs.  L.  B        ',  of  Franklin,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  aged  35  years, 
came  to  me,  August  16th  1832,  with  the  form  of  scrofula  called  king's     . 
evil,  which  had  been  propagated  to  the  lungs,  and  terminated  in  tubeir- 
cular  consumption. 

The  whole  of  the  right  side  of  her  neck  was  covered  with  scars  and 
ulcers,  and  they  extended  from  thence  down  half  the  length  of  the 
shoulder  blade,  and  half  the  length  of  the  arm.  There  w^e  sixteen 
ulcers  discharging  scrofulous  matter,  and  a  number  of  tubercles  of 
different  sizes,  on  her  neck,  arm  and  shoulder.  She  had  hectic  ferer 
every  day,  with  night  sweats,  and  was  coughing  and  raising  large  quan- 
tities of  matter  every  day,  and  such  as  is  raised  in  tubercular  consump- 
tion. She  was  feeble  and  much  emaciated.  It  was  now  more  than  six 
years  since  the  disease  commenced,  and  the  tubercles  began  to  suppurate; 
and  more  than  five  months  since  she  began  to  cough  and  expectorate. 
On  examining  her  chest  with  the  stethescope,  it  gave  the  symptoms  of 
tubercular  engorgement  of  the  right  lung.  Prescribed  the  magnetic 
pilla  and  plaster.    In  seren  weeks  from  this  time,,  she  came  to  me  agaii^      • 
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apparently  cured.  The  ulcers  were  all  healed— <mly  one  small  tubercle 
remained,  and  that  much  lessened  in  size.  Her  fever  and  night  sweats 
had  disappeared,  and  her  cough  and  expectoration  had  almost  entir^y 
ceased,  and  she  had  gained  so  much  flesh  and  strength  as  to  make  h^ 
appear  as  well  as  any  other  person.  Her  health  has  continued  good 
Previous  to  her  applying  the  magnetic  remedies,  physicians  and  doctcHU 
of  all  sorts  had  visited  her  ;  and  hex-  friends  did  not  expect  h^  to  survive 
more  than  a  few  months. 

TUBERCULA  OF  THE  RIGHT  LUNG. 

Consumption. 

Doctor  B.  S.  Lawson,  of  Cincinnati,  rather  light  complexion^  tall  and 
slender  frame,  aged  32  years.  Called  to  see  him  about  the  last  of 
October,  1836.  His  health,  he  informed  me,  had  been  gradually  de- 
clining about  eight  years,  and  about  the  middle  of  August  last,  he  b^an 
to  cough  and  expectorate  very  freely.  On  examining  his  neck,  found 
the  submaxillary,  and  some  of  the  cervical  glands  tuberculated ;  and  on 
applying  pressure  on  the  last  cervical  vcrtebrse,  it  produced  pain,  hiit  k 
was  more  severe  when  applied  on, the  right  side,  between  this  vertebra 
and  the  first  dorsal,  while  pressure  on  the  other  vertebrs  of  the  spine 
produced  no  pain  or  effect  whatever. 

I  now  applied  the  stethescope  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  soon 
found  in  the  middle  portion  of  it,  a  space  of  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  where  the  respiration  was  entirely  inaudible,  indicating  from 
the  absence  of  the  crepitous  and  mucaus  rattle,  a  large  and  solid  cluster 
of  tubercles,  rendering  this  part  of  the  lung  impermeable  and  immove- 
able. The  respiration  was  natural  all  round  this  portion  of  the  lung, 
and  in  every  other  part  of  the  chest. 

Diagnosis.  Tubercula  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  right  lung.  He 
now  told  me  that  a  celebrated  physician,  who  was  attending  him,  had  also 
examined  him  with  the  stethescope,  and  with  the  same  result.  He  also 
told  me  that  percussion  had  been  frequently  applied,  which  uniformly  gave 
a  dull  sound  over  that  part  of  the  lung.  He  has  the  usual  pale,  lean,  and 
haggard  look,  or  consumptive  aspect  of  the  countenance ;  and  the  emacia- 
tion has  made  considerable  progress ;  and  he  is  gradually  sinking.  He  has 
had  prescribed  for  him,  and  has  pursued  the  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
including  a  large  emetic  tartar  plaster  over  the  front  portion  of  his  ri^t 
lung,  (from  which  he  sufi^ed  severely,^  with  low  vegetable  and  milk  diet. 

Prescribed,  magnetic  pills  and  plaster,  with  no  restriction  in  diet.  He 
coDEunenced  gaining  strength  in  a  few  days  after,  and  in  about  seven 
weeks,  or  at  the  time  he  had  finished  taking  one  box  of  the  pillg,  I 
examined  him  again  with  the  stethescope,  when  the  umfmtixm  waa  as 
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andiUe^  in  the  before-inentioiied  mUdle  portion  of  the  right  lung,  as  in 
ereij  other  part  oi  the  chest,  but  presented  now  very  clearly  in  this 
place,  the  sounds  of  Ivonchophony.  His  cough  had  now  nearly  abated, 
and  he  had  gained  in  this  time  so  much  flesh,  as  to  make  him  appear 
better  than  he  does  in  his  usual  health;  and  has  lost  entirely  the  pale, 
haggard,  and  consumptive  aspect  of  his  countenance. 

January  18,  1837.  Examined  his  chest  again.  The  sound  of  bron* 
chophony  in  the  circumscribed  space  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  right 
lung,  and  his  cough  and  expectoration  have  ceased,  and  percussion  gives 
now  a  full,  clear  sound. 

He  continues  to  gain  flesh  and  strength,  and  his  &ce,  body,  and  limbs' 
have  now  the  full  and  rounded  form  of  a  person  in  full  flesh,  and  the 
nEMwt  perfect  health. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  after  distinguishing  consumption  by  the  new  symp- 
toms, the  chest  is,  in  most  cases,  explored  with  the  stethescope.  This 
is  done  to  ascertain  the  order  and  state  of  the  tuberculations ;  for,  although 
they  are  detected  in  the  first  dawning  of  the  disease — even  in  many  cases 
before  the  cough  commences — ^yet  we  cannot  tell,  without  the  aid  of  aus- 
culation,  whether  these  tubercles  are  scattered  about  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  or  are  adjoining  each  oth»  in  small  or  large  clusters,  like 
clusters  of  grapes,  or  have  softened  down  and  produced  a  small  reparable 
or  a  large  irreparable  excavation.  Hence  the  doubt  that  must  exist  in 
regard  to  the  curability  of  the  disease  in  its  last  stages  in  this  organ,  by 
the  natural  remedies,  without  the  aid  of  ausculation,  and  hence  its  im- 
portance in  this,  as  well, as  in  many  other  diseases  of  the  chest ;  yet  very 
few  know  any  thing  of  its  advantages,  in  consequence  of  a  deplorable  de- 
fect in  the  education  of  physicians. 

<*  It  may  be  useful  for  me  to  add  to  the  above  history  of  my  case,  that  besides  the  .most 
perfect  restoration  of  my  health,  (for  such  I  believe  fa  be  my  happy  fortune,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,)  that  the  above  remedies  have  been  a  gre'tt  benefit  to  me  in  another  point  ot 
view.  My  physician,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  aware  of  the  great  dan- 
ger hanging  over  me,  advised  me  to  change  my  location  for  a  more  southerly  one,  as 
affording  the  only  hope,  not  of  a  restoration  of  my  health,  but  of  prolonging  my  feeUe 
existence  ;  and  beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the  best  prescription  in  their  power  to  make. 
Now,  I  do  candidly  believe,  that  my  case  was  incurable  under  the  common  mode  of 
practice,  and  that  the  most  judicious  practice  known  to  the  profession  was  pursued  bgr 
him  to  whom  I  submitted  my  case.  According  to  the  above  advice,  I  determined  to 
remove  to  the  south,  and  had  commenced  preparation  by  selling  off  a  part  of  my  pro- 
perty, when  I  was,  by  flie  kindness  of  a  friend,  (a  physician,  too,)  directed  to  Dr.  Sher- 
wood and  his  remedies — for  which  I  consider  msrself  under  eternal  obligation  to  the 
Morciful  Disposer  of  all  good. 

**  I  do  believe  that  every  case  of  incipient  tubercular  consumption  may  be  radicaUy 
cured  by  a  use  of  the  above  remedies ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit  my  case,  with 
tiiese  few  remarks,  to  (he  public,  from  the  £iot  thit  thousands  are  carried  to  an  untimdy 
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grave,  io  qnte  of  the  most  scieiitific  pmctice  of  the  schools — ^that  would,  in  my  ophfe 
km,  have  been,  wi&  all  certainty,  saved  |)y  a  use  of  the  electro  magneUe  remedies, 

B.  a  LAWSON,  M.  D 

From  tlie  Cioeinnati  Whif . 

Doctor  Sherwood's  Magnetic  Remedies, 
The  following  correspondence  has  been  handed  to  us  for  publication,  in  the  belief 
fliat  it  will  interest  as  well  as  benefit  the  community.  Doctbr  Lawson,  who  testifies  to 
Ae  value  and  efficacy  of  Dr.  Sherwood's  remedies,  is  a  regular  graduate  of  the  Otao 
Medical  College,  and  a  physician  of  good  standing.  We  have,  ourself,  made  trial  of 
tte  remedies,  and  think  we  derived  essential  benefit  fit>m  ihem. 

For  the  DaUy  Whig. 

Cincinnati,  January  28, 1839. 
Dr.  Lawson — Sir  :  Having  been  informed  that  you  have,  during  the  last  year  past^ 
prescribed  in  your  practice  Dr.  Sherwood's  Electro  Magnetic  Remedies  in  upwards  of 
fifty  cases,  all  of  which  were  chronic  di8ba8S8,  including  scrofula,  with  great  sut> 
cess,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  inquiry  of  you,  whether  my  informant  was  jttit»> 
fied  in  making  such  a  report  from  your  own  admission  of  the  facts. 

If  you  confirm  this  report,  I  should  consider  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  cause  of  Ixk* 
manity  to  give  it  publicity  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  fiilse,  we  should  disabuse  the  pub^ 
lie  mind  of  the  imposition. 

Dr.  S.  also  challenges  investigation  as  to  the  electro  galvanic  ssrmptoms.  Pleve  in- 
form me  if  you,  in  your  practice,  detect  diseases  by  his  method  of  examination 

Respectfully, 

B.  W. 


Dkar  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  28d  instant  was  duly  received,  and  an  an» 
swer  should  more  promptly  have  been  given  but  for  the  want  of  a  leisure  hour,  and  a 
doubt  resting  on  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  noticing  anonymous  letters. 

Nothing,  now,  so  much  influences  mo  to  accede  to  your  wish  as  a  conviction  of  tiie 
importance  of  the  facts  which  you  wish  to  elicit  from  me,  and  thereby  to  diffuse  them 
more  generally  through  society. 

I  have  a  perfect  detestation  of  every  thing  diat  has  been  presented  to  the  world  in 
the  form  of  what  has  been  generally  denominated  «  quack  medicines,"  and  on  this  ac- 
count I  have  always  felt  a  delicacy  in  appending  my  name,  or  giving  my  influence  to 
any  thing  which  may  justly  be  *<  dubbed"  with  such  an  appellation. 

In  the  case  of  Sherwood's  remedies,  I  am  somewhat  relieved  from  fliis  dififculty, 
from  two  considerations :  first,  frx>m  the  stubborn  fact  that,  in  my  own  person,  I  derived 
die  most  decided  beneficial  effectfi  from  their  use,  and  at  a  time  when  all  other  means 
were  pronounced  as  incompetent  to  a  curie  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  fit>m  being  my- 
self pretty  well  acquainted  witfi  the  composition  of  the  **  remedies." 

These  two  facts  will  serve  as  an  apology  for  me,  in  candidly  expressing  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  medicine.  If  I  did  not  believe  that  thousands  were  suffering  from 
diseases,  incurable  under  any  other  system  of  practice,  and  certainly  curable  under  this» 
I  would  not  dare  to  o£ter  one  w<»d  in  favor  of  Sherwood's  remedies.  From  a  convictioo 
of  tills  kind,  I  hesitate  not,  for  one  moment,  to  recommend  them  as  infinitely  superior* 
in  chronic  diseases,  to  any  other  course  at  present  known  to  the  medical  profession* 

I  did  use  upwards  of  fif^  boxes  during  the  last  year,  and  generally  with  soccem.  f 
am,  however,  of  the  upinicNi,  thai  in  advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  consunpliaiy  ftiey 
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m  not  io  effectual  m  one  would  be  led  to  inppoee  froai  rewfing  Dr.  Sherwood^s 

pbiet 

Jo  almost  every  other  form  of  scrofula,  they  have  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expecP* 
tations.  There  are  many  citizens  of  Cincinnati  who  will  certify  to  cures,  in  certain 
cases  of  long  standing,  which  were  not  benefitted  from  any  course  which  had  been  piir> 
sued,  (and  in  these  cases  you  know  every  thing  is  tried  that  is  heard  of,)  and  their  cer- 
tificates will  be  of  sufficient  variety,  too,  to  prove  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  eveaby. 
Dr.  S.  himself,  with  the  single  exception  which  I  have  made  above. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  infallible  ;  that  ie  not 
my  meaning,  nor  impression,  concerning  any  thing  on  this  earth ;  but  I  do  believe  Hmm 
to  be  as  effectual  in  curingchronic  diseases  as  ordinary  remedies  are  in  curing  the  oidi- 
naiy  diseases  of  our  climate.  I  most  be  understood  to  have  in  view,  in  such  a  declara- 
tion as  this,  the  exception  which  was  made,  and  u^^ain  referred  to. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms,  I  believe  that  they  cannot  be  gainsayed.  I  can  detect* 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  the  diseases  called  by  Dr.  Sherwood  scrofula,  without  any 
fnwiooB  knowledge  of  the  patient,  or  of  the  history  of  his  disease ;  and  this  I  do  mere- 
ly by  an  examination  of  die  cervical  glands  and  spinal  column. 

The  ordinary  course  of  feeling  the  pulse,  looking  at  the  tongue,  and  asking  a  hundred 
questions,  more  or  less,  is  both  useless,  and  a  waste  of  time.  I  do  not  tiiink  that  one 
skilled  in  this  mode  of  examination  can  be  deceived  once  in  a  hundred  cases.  In  my 
INractice,  I  pursue  diis  mode  of  examination  exclusively,  with  a  great  saving  of  dme» 
and  a  much  more  satisfactory  result.  This  is  as  much  as  I  deem  it  now  necessaiy  te 
communicate. 

Tours,  Ace. 

To  B.  W  B.  S.  LAWSON 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Above  communication  of  Dr.  Lawson,  until 
two  or  three  months  after  its  publication ;  and  as  there  are  now  nuuij 
physicians,  both  in  this  city  and  in  the  different  States  of  the  Unirn,  who 
are  practising  the  new  symptoms  and  prescribing  the  magnetic  remedies, 
I  have  introduced  it  here  to  show  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  by 
other  physicians,  who  have  tested  the  certainty  of  the  one,  and  tihe  ^t- 
cacy  of  the  other. 

In  the  advanced  /stages  of  consumption  mentioned,  we  have  constant^ 
stated  the  uncertainty  of  the  results,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  com- 
mencing their  use  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  when  cases  like  that 
of  Dr.  Lawson  are  uniformly  cured  by  them;  and  as  the  disease  caa 
now  be  easily  distinguished,  in  the  first  stage  as  well  as  the  last,  there  is 
now  no  longer  any  excuse  for  delaying  their  use  until  the  patient  is  ib 
the  last  stage,  when  the  result  must  necessarily  be  uncertain. 

In  regard  to  the  Doctor's  allusion  to  secresy  I  would  remark,  that  in 
die  course  I  have  pursued  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  investigation  and 
3ure  of  this  class  of  diseases,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  physicians 
have  no  just  cause  of  complaint :  for  I  tell  them  what  the  remedies  aie; 
explain  the  principles  of  their  action,  and  give  them  the  evidence  of  their 
sfficacy. 

There  iS|Jiowevw,  a  cause  oonstantiiy  operating  to  prevent  many  pby* 
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siolans  from  prescribing  them  in  their  practice^  and  that  is  a  self-interest, 
which,  with  them,  is  paramount  to  every  other ;  for  they  constantly  pre- 
fer making  up  a  bill  against  a  patient  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, with  the  old  empirical  and  useless  remedies,  to  a  fee  of  as  many 
cents  for  a  bare  prescription ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hang  on 
to  the  vabtable  cases  is  truly  astonishing  to  the  uninitiated,  as  they  uni» 
formly  prefer  to  see  them  sink  into  their  graves,  than  saved  from  it  by 
anoHier  physician. 

TUBEBCULA  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  UVER. 

Dyspepsia  tmd  chrome  disease  of  the  Uver. 

Mr.  J.  B.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  aged  28  years,  called  to  consult 
me  in  August,  1837.  He  had  dyspepsia  and  chronic  disease-  of  the  Irver, 
with  which  he  had  been  af^ted  about  two  years  and  a  half.  He  had  a 
sallow  countenance,  and  was  much  emaciated. 

Prescribed  magnetic  remedies.  His  health  s^dily  began  to  improve , 
the  sallowness  of  his  countenance  disappeared ;  and  in  about  four  months 
his  health  was  fully  restored,  aud  has  continued  good  to  this  time. 

TUBERCULA  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEART,  AND  ETES. 

Dyspepsia^  eulargemeni  of  the  hearty  and  saro/uUms  sore  eyes. 

Mr.  H.  B.  C,  of  the.cdty  ai  New  York,  aged  25  years,  called  to  ccm- 
sult  me  in  May,  1837.  He  had  been  out  of  health  about  ten  yean, 
was  much  ^naciated,  and  was  suffering  severely  with  dyspepsia,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  and  scrofrdous  sofe  eyes. 

The  disease  of  the  stomach  commenced,  in  1828,  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia,  which  had  continued  with  varying  severity.  In  1881, 
he  began  to  feel  a  hard  beating  of  the  heart,  and,  in  1834,  the  disease  com- 
menced in  both  eyes.  He  had  consulted  and  been  under  the  care  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  jdiiysicians,  without  having  received  any  material 
benefit.  Prescribed  magnetic  remedies.  His  health  commenced  improv- 
ing immediately,  and  in  about  six  months  was  entirely  restored,,  and  con- 
tinues good  to  thb  time. 

New  York,  June  12, 1840. 

I  have  read  the  above  concise  history  ai  my  case,  and  am  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  above-mo- 
tioned remedies,  finr  I  had  given  up  all  hc^es  of  being  cored  long  befiore 
I  was  induced  to  try  tbenou 

H.  B.  GowLBS,  198  BroaduHty. 
10 
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TVBSBCULA  OF  THS  STE8. 

Scrofulous  son  eges* 

Mils  M.  Wilkinson,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  aged  S  yeais.  She  had  scco- 
ftilous  sore  eyes,  with  u)cers  of  the  cornea.  The  disease  commenced  in 
1836^  when  she  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old.  It  gradually  grew  worse, 
and  she  became  blind  in  about  eight  months  from  the  time  it  commenced, 
and  continued  so  until  the  spring  of  1838,  when  she  commenced  the  use 
of  the  magnetic  remedies.  In  two  weeks  after  she  began  to  see,  and  in 
three  weeks  could  see  very  well,  when  the  shade  she  had  worn  a  year 
and  a  half  was  removed  from  her  eyes.  I  saw  her  in  July  of  the  saioe 
year,  when  her  eyes  were  entirely  well,  and  she  enjoying  fine  health. . 

Her  &ther  is  wealthy,  well  educated,  and  intelligent,  and  obtained  the 
attendance  and  advice  of  the  best  physicians  in  the  case ;  but  the  disease 
continued  to  make  progress  until  it  was  arrested  by  these  remedies. 

TUBERCULA  OlP  THE  AN'^UM,  NOSE,  STOMACH,  UTERX7S,  AND  CEREBRUM 

Disease  of  the  antrum^  nosOy  dyspepsia^  and  kucorhoea. 

Mrs.  J.  C ,  of  S ,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  light  complexion, 

middling  stature  and  babit,  aged  34  years.  Called  to  see  her,  March  6tfa, 
1833.  8he  has  severe  pain  in  the  cavity  under  the  cheek  bone,  from 
which  tuberculous  matter  issues  into  the  left  nostril,  and  the  septum  (di- 
vision) of  the  nose  is  perforated  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  place  where 
the  matter  issues,  and  is  also  with  the  nose  painful,  and  a  little  tumefied. 
The  disease  commenced  with  pain  in  the  antrum,  more  than  two  years 
since,  and  after  it  had  continued  a  few  weeks,  began  to  discharge  a  thin 
and  sometimes  bloody  matter,  which  gave  her  much  relief  for  a  few  wedcs, 
when  the  didcharge  ceased,  and  the  pain  returned  with  its  accustomed 
violence,  and  has  pursued  the  same  course  to  this  time. 

The  pain,  after  the  discharge  ceases,  is  spasmodic,  and  a  few  months 
since  extended  to  the  left  and  front  portion  of  the  brain,  and  about  two 
weeks  since  commenced  in  the  scalp. 

Having  no  time  to  spare  for  further  inquiry,  I  commenced  the  exami- 
nation of  the  spine ;  and  first,  with  the  first  cervical  vertebrse,  and  pres- 
sed hard  with  the  fingers  on  a  number  of  small  tubercles  on  the  left  side, 
which  produced  severe  pain,  and  which  darted  with  such  violence  into 
the  head,  scalp,  and  antrum,  as  to  prevent  her  from  allowing  me  on  any 
account  to  repeat  the  pressure ;  and  I  passed  to  the  dorsal  vertebrs, 
{Nressure  on  the  third  and  fourth  Reduced  pain,  which  darted  into  the 
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stomach ;  and  pressure  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebre, 
(NToduced  pain,  which  darted  into  the  uterus. 

I  now  described  to  her  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  leucorrhoea,  which 
had  been  affecting  her  more  than;  a  year.  Note  D* 

The  pain  in  her  head  is  confined  entirely  to  the  front  and  left  porti6n, 
and  never  passes  the  Utagitudinal  sinus.  A  number  of  physicians  and 
steam  doctors  have  attended  and  prescribed  for  her,  during  a  period  ci 
more  than  two  years,  but  the  disease  continued  to  get  worse. 

Diagnosia,  Tubercula  of  the  left  antrum,  nose,  left  and  front  porticm 
of  cerebrum,  left  side  of  the  scalp,  and  of  the  stomach  and  uterus. 

Prescribed  magnetic  pills  and  plaster.  Her  health  soon  b^an  to  im- 
prove ;  and  in  seven  weeks  the  antrum  and  nose  were  healed,  and  her 
health  in  all  respects  restored,  and  she  had  gained  nearly  her  usual  flesh 
and  strength. 

TUBERCULA   OF   STOMACH    AND   UTERUS. 

Dyspasia  and  Leucorrhaa. 

Miss  M.  D ,  of  dark  complexion,  and  naturally  full  habit,  called 

on  me  May  28,  1833,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  leu- 
corrhoea.  The  disease  commenced  about  a  year  ago  with  leucorrhoea, 
and  it  soon  extended  to  the  stomach ;  she  has  no  vomitings,  but  distress, 
and  sometimes  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  at  others  in  the  right  or  left  side 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  or  between  the  shoulders,  with  palpita- 
tions, and  accompanied  more  or  less  with  pain  or  weakness  in  the  small 
of  the  back.  She  says  she  has  lost  considerable  flesh,  and  is  feeble  and 
unable  to  labor,  as  an  attempt  to  do  so,  or  to  walk  up  a  hill,  or  up  stairs, 
produces  or  increases  the  palpitations,  when  she  feels  faint,  and  is  soon 
out  of  breath. 

Pressure  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  dorsal  vertebrse,  produces  pain,  which 
darts  into  the  stomach ;  and  pressure  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  lumbar  ver- 
tebrsB,  produces  pain,  which  darts  violently  into  the  region  of  the  uterus. 

Diagnosis.  Tubercula  of  the  stomach  and  uterus.  Prescribed  mag- 
netic pills  and  plaster.  Her  health  soon  began  to  improve,  and  in  six 
weeks  was  fully  restored. 

TUBERCULA  OF  THE  INTESTINES  AND  MESENTERY. 

Tabes  MesentericiLand  Dtanlwa. 

Master  M.  G.  M.,  of  Cincinnati,  aged  three  years.  I  called  to  wt% 
him,  August  2dth,  1834.  He  has  an  enlaigement  of  the  abdomen  and 
diinrhflBa. 
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The  diceuM  comineDeed  when  he  was  tluree  or  four  weeks  old,  and  haa 
continued  to  this  time.  His  limbs  are  very  slender,  and  his  muselea  aoft 
and  flaccid,  and  his  joints  appear  yery  large  proportioned  to  the  sLae  of 
his  limbs.  He  has  five  or  six  tubercles,  on  each  side  of  his  nedk^4Hto» 
of  them  very  large.  Two  or  three  physicians  have  attended  and  ft^ 
aeribed  for  him  at  different  times  without  any  apparent  benefit 

Diagnont.  Chronic  tobercula  of  the  intestines  and  mesentery.  Pre- 
scribed magnetic  pills  and  plaster. 

The  diarrhoe  disappeared  in  a  few  days,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  with  the  tubercles,  began  gradually  to  subside,  and  in  seveii  or 
eight  weeks  they  disappeared,  and  he  had  gained  considerable  flesh  and 
strisngth,  and  had  no  appearance  of  disease,  and  his  health  continues  good. 


TUBERCULA  OP  THE  LIVER  AND  STOMACH. 

Mr.  W.  H.,  merchant,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  aged  29  years,  came  up  to 
me,  April — ,  1836,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  been  out  of  health  a 
number  of  years;  when  I  told  him,  as  I  generally  do  patients  with 
chronic  diseases,  that  it  was  all  I  wanted  to  hear  about  his  case,  as  I 
would  try  to  ascertain  myself  what  his  disease  was,  and  where  it  was 
afiecting  him.  He  was  pale,  and  on  his  removing  his  coat  and  vest, 
saw  he  was  much  emaciated.  Pressure  along  the  cervical  vertebrae  did 
not  hurt  him,  hut  moderate  pressure  on  the  2d  dorsal  produced  serere 
pain,  which  darted  into  the  stomach  with  such  violence,  as  to  produce 
excessive  fiuntness  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Pressure  on  the  Hght  side 
of  the  7th  and  8th,  and  8th  and  9th  dorsal,  produced  severe  pain,  which 
darted  into  the  liver.  Pressure  on  the  other  vertebrse,  below  these,  pro- 
duced no  pain  or  effect  whatever. 

Diagnosis.  Tubercula  of  the  liver  and  stomach.  The  disease,  Mr. 
H.  now  informed  me,  commenced  in  the  liver  about  five  years  ago,  and 
about  three  years  since  extended  to  the  stomach.  He  has  consulted  a 
number  of  physicians,  east  and  west  of  the  mountains,  and  has  taken  a 
great  variety  of  remedies  recommended  by  them,  besides  a  great  variety 
of  nostrums,  including  Swaim's  Panacea,  but  has  been  gradually  growing 
worse,  and  so  much  so,  that  during  the  last  year,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
take  any  food  upon  his  stomach,  excepting  dry  toast,  without  butter,  and 
cocoa. 

Prescribed,  magnetic  pills  and  plaster,  and  told  him,  as  I  commonly 
do,  that  he  must  commence  getting  well  immediately,  and  thai  in  about 
three  days  his  stomach  would  bear,  and  that  he  must  conunenoe  eaibig 
any  kind  of  food  that  his  appetite  craved,  and  that  in  one  week  he  iiii|^ 
eat  as  much  as  it  craved ;  and  that  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  his  heaUi, 
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flesh,  and  strength  would  be  |Fe-established.    I  did  not  see  Mr*  H.  again 
until  Noyember  6th,  when  I  found  him  enjoying  fine  health. 

TUBERCT7LA  OF  THE  LIVER  AND  ETES. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Eiq«,^  of  L.,  Ohio,  aged  34  years,  called  for  advice,  May  12, 
IfiSd,  On  examining  the  spine,  I  commenced  between  the  first  joint  of 
the  neck  and  scull,  and  pressed  in  the  spaces  oetween  the  joints  below, 
one  after  another,  and  it  produced  no  pain  until  I  had  descended  to  the 
space  on  the  right  side,  between  the  7th  and  8th  dorsal,  when  pressure 
between  these, and  between  the  8th  and  9th  produced  pain,  which  on  every 
repetiticm  of  the  pressure,  darted  into  the  liver.  Pressure  along  the  joints 
below  these,  produced  no  pain  or  effect  whatever.  On  inquiring  into 
the  history  of  this  case,  I  found  the  disease  commenced  in  the  liver, 
about  six  years  ago,  and  ha^  terminated  in  abscess,  and  broke  and  dis- 
charged through  the  intestines,  four  difierent  times  during  this  period. 
He  is  now  feeble,  and  just  recovering  firom  the  formation  and  discharge 
of  the  last  one,  which  had -reduced  him  nearly  to  death,  and  firom  which 
he  and  his  physicians  had  but  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 

Mr.  H.  brought  with  him  his  son,  aged  three  years,  with  hereditary 
scrofulous  sore  eyes.  The  eye-lids  of  both  eyes  are  very  much  swollen 
and  inflamed,  and  the  inflammation  extended  over  both  eye-balls  which 
had  two  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  The  light  was  so  painful  to  the  eyes,  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  hold  a  handkerchief  almost  constantly 
over  them.  The  ganglia,  or  line  of  glands  on  both  sides  of  his  neck, 
with  the  submaxillary  under  the  jaws,  were  very  much  enlarged  and 
painful  under  pressure.  The  disease  conmienced  more  than  two  years 
since,  and  he  has,  since  that  time,  been  subjected  to  thorough  courses  of 
treatment,  with  the  most  popular  remedies,  without  any  apparent  benefit 

The  magnetic  remedies  were  prescribed,  and  were  ef^tual  remedies 
in  both  of  these  cases. 


The  following  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  efficacy  of  my 
remedies  in  chronic  diseases,  (of  which  I  had  no  knowledge  at  the  tiflie 
it  took  place)  has  been  handed  to  me  for  publication. 

LoxTisviLLE,  Jkdy  12, 1888. 
Mr.  W.  FouUce, 

Sir  :  Tour  fkvor  of  the  2&th  ult  was  received  and  handed  to  Mr.  Wm.  Hanna,  of 

this  city,  who  said  he  would  most  cheerfuBy  mtke  a  statement  of  the  efkct  of  I>r. 

Sherwood's  medicine  in  his  case,  if  by  doing  so  he  could  relieve  one  person  firom  a 

disease  under  which  he  had  mffettd  so  much.    His  statement  is  on  the  preceding  pegs, 

and  is  but  one  out  of  many  ^um  diat  have  come  under  my  u^eervation,  with  a  similar 

remit  Very  respectfully, 

DAYID  HOBBS. 
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LOUISYILLB,  Jii^,  188& 
Mr.  W.  Foulke, 

DsA&  Sir  :  Mr.  Hobbs  having  placed  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  yoit,  askibg  flie 
opinion  of  persona  in  tlu>  city  who  have  used  Dr.  Sherwood's  pills  and  plaster^  as  also 
t  statement  of  their  individual  case,  I,  as  one  of  them,  beg  leave  to  state  that  about 
seven  years  since  I  was  afflicted  with  what  was  called  dyspepsia — ^my  affliction  con- 
sisted in  ahnost  constant  pain  in  the  boWels,  stomach,  side,  back  and  head,  the  fcirmer 
so  much  so,  that  after  eating,  it  was  excruciating.  For  the  first  three  years,  I  was  under 
the  treatment  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  this 
city,  witiiout  the  least  relief,  and  by  all  of  them  pronounced  incurable.  I  ^en  resorted 
to  all  the  nostrums  to  be  had,  but  with  similar  result 

On  my  return  from  the  east,  in  the  Spring  of  1836, 1  was  induced  by  my  friend  Mi. 
Hbbbs,  (who  offered  to  accompany  me)  to  visit  Dr.  Sherwood,  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  who, 
on  our  arrival,  proceeded  to  examine  me,  (according  to  the  manner  directed  in  several 
pamphlets  since  published)  but  my  case  was  so  bad,  diat  he  considered  ^  operation 
might  prove  fatal  if  he  continued;  and  c<Hi8equently  he  felt  doubtful  of  effecting  Hw 
euro  of  so  bad  a  subject  I»  however,  determined  whilst  there  was  a  hope,  to  continne 
every  medicine  that  offered,  and  at  once  commenced  with  the  pills  and  plaster,  which, 
after  the  third  day,  gave  me  great  relief ;  and  before  I  had  finished  two  boxes  became 
as  wen,  and  have  continued  so  as  I  ever  was  during  my  life.  I  had  lived  for  two  years 
entirely  on  bread  and  tea.  I  was  the  first  in  tiiis  city  that  ever  took  the  pills  ;  but  firom 
the  knowledge  of  my  situation  and  <^uro,  hundreds  of  others  have  since  been  rdieved. 
For  a  more  particular  statement  of  my  case  1  rofer  you  to  Dr.  Sherwood's  pamphlet, 
page—* 

Respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  HANNA 

Cuxoijxv  ATI,  My  9ih,lB88, 
Mr.  W.  Foulke, 

Dbar  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  25tii  June  reached  me  in  due  course  of  mail,  and 
in  answer  I  can  only  say  in  regard  to  Sherwood's  electro-magnetic  remedies,  or  piH 
f nd  plaster,  that  my  youngest  daughter  was  severely  afflicted  witii  scrofula,  and  fb: 
f>jveral  months  I  availed  myself  of  the  best  medical  skill  our  city  afforded,  and  all 
without  success.  Indeed,  the  disease  continued  to  increase,  and  tiie  eruption  extended 
firom  her  body  into  her  face,  nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  until  we  wero  obliged  to  keep  ber  con- 
fined to  a  dark  room,  and  almost  despaired  of  her  restoration.  In  thi^  situation  I  was 
induced  to  make  the  experiment,  and  try  the  pills  and  plaster,  tiie  result  of  wbich  was, 
in  a  few  weeks,  my  child  began  to  improve,  and  continued  to  improve  until  she  was 
entirely  restored,  leaving  nothing  but  some  of  the  scars  caused  by  the  disease.  She  is 
now  in  fine  health,  and  no  indication  of  scrofula,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  an  efifectoal 
remedy  for  that  distressing  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  it  to  myself  I  cannot  speak  in  so  strong  terms.  For 
several  months  I  have  had  a  severe  cough,  and  my  lungs  considerably  affected.  I  tried 
this  medicine  only  so  far  as  to  take  one  box  of  the  pills.  I  also  travelled  into  the  coun- 
try, and  my  health  is  much  improved,  but  the  travel,  exercise,  and  change  of  air  was, 
doubtiess,  of  great  service  to  me ;  and  in  my  own  case,  I  know  not  how  far  I  ou^t  to 
attribute  efficacy  to  the  ^iedicine.  I  shall  be  in  your  city  some  weeks — expect  to  reach 
tiiere  about  26th  inst — and  if  you  should  wish  to  see  me,  by  calling  on  Mr.  O.  W. 
Hichards,  merohant,  on  Front  street,  he  can  inform  you  where  I  will  be  found. 

BespectfuUy,  youi^, 

WILLIAM  MoLEAN 
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Cufcuf jx ATI,  Juljf29l8S80  * 
Mr.  W.  Foulke,  , 

1>EAR  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  the  25th  is  at  hand.  Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  give  • 
Aott  history  of  my  wife's  case,  and  the  result. 

She  had  been  afflicted  for  8  years,  and  had  become  a  confirmed  dyspeptic — so  much 
so,  that  she  had  not  eaten  a  meal  of  victuals  for  2  years,  of  any  kind,  without  distressing 
her,  and  was  seldom  ^  able  to  go  out  much.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  after 
exhausting  all  resources  of  medical  skill,  (I  had  concluded  &at  travelling  forlier  healtii 
was  the  only  chance  for  her  recovery).  She  earnestly  solicited  me  to  procure  her  % 
box  of  Sherwood's  pills  and  plaster.  I  endeavored  to  persuade  her,  that  they  were 
like  all  other  similar  medicines,  having  no  faith  in  them  myself.  But  still  she  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  abandon  the  idea  of  trying  them,  as  she  had  heard  of  several  of  h^ 
friends  who  had  received  benefit  from  them.  After  some  month's  delay,  I  purchased 
a  box  of  them  merely  to  gratify  her.  But,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  she  soon  began 
to  improve,  and  in  6  or  8  weeks  could  partike  of  any  kind  of  food  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  from  that  time  to  this  (18  months)  has  been  free  from  any  appearance  of  a 
return  of  the  disease.    She  has  used  about  two  boxes. 

Yours,  Respectfully, 

E.  WHIPPLE 

Cincinnati,  July  3, 1888. 
IMr.  W.  Foulke, 

DsAR  Sir  :  In  a  line  received  this  day,  you  request  me  to  give  you  the  history  of 
my  wife's  case,  in  connexion  with  the  application  and  effect  of  Sherwood's  electro- 
magnetic  remedies.  I  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiries,  so  lbr  as  my  limited 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  disease  and  the  effect  of  medicine  will  permit. 

My  wife  is  19  years  of  age,  of  a  very  frail  and  delicate  constitution.  Prior  tOj  or 
about  the  first  of  January  last,  she  had  enjoyed  good  health.  About  that  time  (perhaps 
a  little  before)  she  commenced  declining,  indigestion,  and  want  of  appetite,  together 
with  extreme  weakness,  indicated  the  approach  of  more  serious  disease.  A  few  weeks 
passed,  and  she  commenced  coughing — ^her  cough  was  of  a  dry,  husky  eharacter,  at 
first  unaccompanied  with  expectoration.  I  was  under  serious  apprehension  that  die 
consumption  which  had  cut  dq^n,  prematurely,  her  father  and  mother,  and  many  oAer 
members  of  the  family,  had  marked  her  for  its  victim,  and  commenced  its  work.  At 
first,  I  resorted  to  some  of  the  celebrated  remedies  for  diseases  of  this  kind  (among 
which  were  the  «  Watasia,"  and  the  "  Vegetable  Pulmonary  Balsam),"  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

Her  cough  increased  daily,  attended  with  profiise  expectoration,  and  she  was  n^dly 
wasting  away. 

About  six  weeks  after  her  cough  commenced,  I  was  induced  to  try  Sherwood's  reme- 
dies, confident  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  physicians  would  only  facilitate  her 
departure,  at  the  same  time,  doubting  the  efficacy  of  these  remedies. 

The  day  after  she  had  taken  tiie  fiist  pill,  she  had  an  unusual  appetite  for  food,  and  I 
thought  her  cough  during  the  night  had  not  been  so  constant  or  severe.  In  three  or 
four  days,  her  cough  and  expectoration  ceased,  (the  blue  pill  was  abandoned)  the  tone 
of  her  stomach  was  restored,  her  strength  increased,  and  she  could  partake  of  the 
strongest  diet,  without  injury  or  inconvenience.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  her 
health  (with  the  exception  of  occasional  cclds)  has  been  good. 

She  has  taken  a  part  of  two  boxes.  Whether  the  relief  which  they  have  afforded  it 
temporary  or  not,  time  only  can  determine.  I  feel  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  aU  good, 
that  I  was  directed  to  the  use  of  these  renksdies. 
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IWiM  tfiit,MdMin0odiflreiMt  which  htre  cone  witfiin  my  own  olMerratioD.  Iliicfv 
■o  hedtttion  in  recommending  fliem  to  tU  who  may  be  afflicted  with  acrofiikiiiB  diseaeef  * 
fcgr  whaterer  name  tiiey  may  be  called. 
I  would,  at  leaat,  say,  try  them. 

Tour's,  &c., 

SAMUEL  F.  CART. 

Mr.  Foulke,  to  whom  the  above  letters  were  addressed,  resides  in 
Jphiladelphia — had  been  out  of  health  many  years,  and  a  long  time  un- 
der the  treatment  of  the  elite  of  our  art  in  that  city,  when  he  commenced 
the  above  correspondence  (as  I  am  informed)  to  ascertain  what  would 
probably  be  the  e£fect  of  the  remedies  in  his  case.  I  am  also  informed 
that  Mr.  Foulke  used  the  remedies,  and  that  their  effect  in  his  case,  fully 
justified  the  character  given  them  by  his  correspondents. 


TUBBBCULA    OF    THE   UTERUS,    LIVER,   STOMACH,    TONSILS,    PALATE,    Aim 

CEREBELLUM. 

Mrs.  T.  S ,  of  F.,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  aged  31  years.     She  came 

to  see  me,  August  14, 1836,  and  said  she  had  been  out  of  health  about 
5  years.  The  examination  in  her  case  was  commenced  as  usual,  by  an 
examination  of  the  spine,  and  first,  of  the  first  cervical  vertebrs. 

Pressure  on  a  small  tubercle  of  the  right  side  of  it  produced  severe 
pain,  which  darted  into  the  right  side  of  the  throat,  and  right  side  of  the 
head.  Pressure  on  the  left  side  of  it  produced  pain  which  darted  into 
dm  left  side  of  her  throat.  Pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  second  joint 
alio  produced  pain,  which  darted  into  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the 
neck.  Pressure  on  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal,  produced 
severe  pain,  which  darted  into  the  stomach.  Pressure  on  the  right  side 
of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth,  produced  severe  pain  also,  which  darted 
into  the  region  of  the  liver.  Pressure  on  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
was  painful.  Pressure  on  the  other  cervical,  dorsal  and  lumber  vertebrae, 
produced  no  pain  or  effect  whatever. 

I  now  examined  the  line  of  glands  along  the  neck,  and  under  the  jaws, 
and  found  them  very  much  enlarged,  and  told  her  that  her  tonsils  and 
palate  were  enlarged,  and  that  she  had  dyspepsia,  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  and  leucorrhcea,  besides  swellings  of  some  of  her  limbs. 

She  said  that  was  right,  and  that  the  disease  originated  in  the  uterus 
five  years  before,  and  about  a  year  after,  it  commenced  in  her  liver,  and 
in  a  few  months  after  that,  in  her  stomach ;  and  that  it  was  now  neariy 
three  months  since  her  ankles  and  1^  b^an  to  swell.  It  is  no^  a  year 
since  her  catamenia  disappeared,  and  Ihey  have  not  since  returned.     On 
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ezamining  her  throat,  I  found  the  tonsils  and  palate  very  much  enlaiged, 
and  the  tongue  one-third  larger  than  natural.  The  tonsils  were  yery 
sensible  to  pressure,  and  had,  with  the  palate  and  rest  of^theHhroat^  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  during  the  last  few  weeks  the  act  of  deglutition,  or 
ci  swallowing  solid  food,  had  been  difficult  and  painful.  Sh^  had  had 
more  or  less  pain  in  the  right  side  of  her  head  with  dizziness,  during 
the  last  few  months^  She  was  also  very  pale,  feeble  and  emaciated.  A 
number  of  physicians  have  attended  her  one  after  another,  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  disease  continued  to  make  progress,  and  after  years  of 
suffering,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  persons  of  her  sex,  she  was 
in  the  last  part  of  the  last  stage  of  disease,  and  death,  under  the  common 
treatment,  would  soon  have  closed  the  scene.  Prescribed,  pills  and 
plaster.  One  plaster  to  be  applied  over  the  first,  second,  and  third  joints  of 
the  neck  and  of  a  length  sufficient  to  extend  from  ear  to  ear.  One  5  inches 
wide  and  16  inches  long,  to  extend  from  the  6th  joint  of  the  neck,  to  the 
10th  dorsal ;  and  another  over  all  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  also  to  use  the 
pills  according  to  the  directions  in  the  pamphlet. 

I  told  her,  as  I  commonly  do,  that  she  must  commence  getting  well 
immediately,  and  that  in  from  three  days  to  a  week,  she  would  notice  it 
distinctly,  and  would  in  that  time  be  able  to  eat  any  kind  of  food^  with  a 
good  appetite,  and  without  any  disturbance  of  the  stomach ;  and  that  in 
from  eight  to  ten  weeks  she  would  be  entirely  well. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  this  patient,  or  her  husband,  before  she  called 
on  me  at  the  above  date,  and  never  saw  or  heard  of  her  again  until 
October  24,  when  in  passing  near  her  residence,  I  called  to  see  her. 
Her  husband,  on  my  inquiring  after  her  health,  before  I  went  into  the 
house,  told  me,  he  ^'believed  she  was  about  well."  On  making  the 
same  inquiry  of  her,  she  told  me  she  ''  believed  she  was  entirely  wdi ;" 
and  on  my  asking  her  if  there  was  no  mistake  about  it,  she  told  me : 
*^  no,  she  thought  there  could  be  none,"  and  asked  me  to  '^  observe  the 
difference  in  the  colour  of  her  skin,  and  the  flesh  she  had  gained ;"  and 
then  presented  to  me  one  arm,  to  see  how  hard  or  solid  tibe  flesh  was. 
She  also  observed,  '^  that  her  catamenia  had  returned,  and  that  she  had 
been  twice,  since  she  saw  me,  as  regular  in  that  way,  as  she  ever  was ;" 
and  besides,  '^  that  she  commenced  wcnrk  as  usual  when  she  was  well, 
bout  two  weeks  since,  and  had  in  that  time  done  a  great  deal  of  work, 
which  did  not  appear  to  injure  her." 

I  told  h^  that  it  aU  looked  very  fiur,  but  that  the  change  appeared  so 
very  great  in  «o  short  a  time,  that  I  would  like  to  examine  her  back, 
and  see  if  there  was  no  mistake  about  it.  She  told  me  I  might  as  much 
as  I  had  a  mind  to,  for  she  ^<  thought  it  was  perfectly  sound."  I  accord- 
ingly examined  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  found  she  was  right. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  describing  the  cases^aDd  the  effects  of  these 
11 
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remedieB,  I  hare  generally  been  very  brief,  but  have  said  more  of  this 
ease  in  consequence  of  its  great  importance  to  females  ;  for  the  disease 
gimerally* commences  in  them  at  an  adult  age,  in  the  uterus,  as  it  did  in 
tbb  case,  and  then,  after  a  few  months  or  years,  is  extended  to  other 
organs  and  limbs. 

The  above  case  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  for  the  day  previous  to  the 
one  on  which  I  prescribed  for  this  case,  I  was  called  to  prescribe  for 
another. 

Mrs.  W.  F.,  of  the  town  of  R.,  aged  21  years,  affected  in  all  respects 
as  in  the  above  case,  except  that  the  tonsils  and  tubercles  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  neck  were  much  larger.  After,  however,  the  conmion 
remedies  had  entirely  failed  in  her  case,  she  was  induced  to  try  the 
eflfects  of  travelling,  and  visited  some  of  the  principal  eastern  cities — got 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  physicians  of  those  cities,  and  on  her  return, 
her  husband  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that ''  he  wanted  me  to  call  and 
see  her,  as  he  had  become  satisfied  that  she  must  die,  unless  I  could  save 
her."  I  accordingly  visited  her,  and  commenced  and  went  through 
with  the  examination  of  the  spine  in  the  same  way,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs  S.,  and  then  described  to  her  the  disease  in  the  different  organs  and 
limbs,  and  prescribed  the  same  remedies.  I  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  S.,  told  her  she  must  commence  getting  well  immediately,  and  the 
cure  would  continue  steadily,  unless  it  was  retarded  by  colds,  and  that 
she  must  be  well  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks. 

She  did  accordingly  begin  to  get  well  as  I  had  told  her.  I  called  once 
in  two  or  three  weeks  to  see  her  progress,  and  the  last  time,  the  day 
after  I  called  on  Mrs.  S.,  and  found  her  situation,  in  all  respects  like 
Mr^.  S — 's,  except  that  her  tonsils  and  the  tubercles  under  the  jaws, 
although  greatly  reduced,  had  not  entirely  disappeared — and  she  was 
directed  to  continue  the  use  of  the  remedies.  Dec.  4.  The  tubercles, 
I  have  learnt  from  her  mother,  have  disappeared,  and  her  health  is 
entirely  restored. 

Mrs.  A.  H.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  aged  21  years.  She,  like  the  aboTe 
cases,  had  the  disease  affecting  the  liver,  stomach,  and  uterus,  and  a  few 
months  since,  her  throat.  She,  like  Mrs.  W.  F.,  after  the  use  of  a  great 
variety  of  remedies,  recommended  by  her  physicians,  went  to  one  of  the 
eastern  cities.  She,  however,  returned  a  few  months  after,  and  gradually 
growing  worse,  was  in  a  few  weeks  confined  to  her  bed.  The  disease 
continued  to  make  progress,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  a  number  of  phy- 
sicians were  called  in  consultation,  but  her  symptoms  continued  to  grow 
worse. 
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Magnetic  pills  and  plaster  were  now  prescribed.  She  b^n  to  get 
well  immediately  after,  and  in  a  few  days  was  able  to  sit  up  and  walk 
her  room,  and  in  two  weeks  was  promenading  the  streets.  It  is  now 
^Nov.  8th,  1836,^  only  five  weeks  since  she  commenced  the  use  of  these 
remedies,  and  although  the  usual  time  has  not  elapsed  to  perfect  a  cure, 
she  has  gained  so  much  flesh  and  strength,  as  to  make  her  appear  to  a 
stranger,  as  well,  and  in  as  good  spirits,  as  any  other  person.  Yet  she 
is  rather  thin  or  slender,  and  has  not  regained  her  natural  fleshiness,  and 
pressure  on  the  1st  and  2d  cervical,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  and  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  dorsal,  and  3d  and  4th  lumbar  vertebrae,  produced  pain.  Con- 
tinued the  remedies. 

December  16th.  Her  face  has  now  the  full  and  rounded  form,  and  she 
has  fully  regained  her  natural  flesh.  On  applying  pressure  now,  on  each 
of  the  vertebrsB,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  spinal  column,  it  produced 
no  pain  or  eflect  whatever.  Her  health  is  now  in  all  respects  fully  re- 
established, and  I  directed  the  remedies  to  be  discontinued. 


TUBERCULA  OF  THE  STOMACH.      • 

Ih^9pefp9iia, 
The  following  scrap  was  cut  from  the  Cincirmati  Whig : — 

Gentlsmen:  I  noticed  some  time  since,  a  communication,  published  in  the 
CmemnaH  Whig,  signed  by  Dr.  Lawson,  in  which  he  speaks  with  great  confidence 
and  certainty,  of  the  good  effects  of  **  Sherwood's  Bemedies,"  as  prescribed  by  him 
in  his  practice,  in  the  cure  of  various  forms  of  scrofula. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  my  own  conviction  of  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  dys- 
pepsia. For  many  years,  this  disease  had  preyed  upon  my  constitution,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1836,  and  winter  of  1837,  my  digestive  organs  had  become  so  much  im- 
paired, that  almost  every  kind  of  food,  taken  as  nourishment,  created  the  most  intense 
suffering.  My  flesh  had  wasted  away,  and  my  whole  system  had  become  so  much 
debilitated,  as  scarcely  to  give  me  strength  sufficient  to  leave  my  room.  I  had  become 
discouraged,  and  despaired  of  ever  again  regaining  my  health,  and  looked  upon  death 
as  the  only  sure  relief  of  my  sufferings.  Many  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  with 
the  knowledge  that  my  disease  seemed  to  baffle  the  skill  of  several  eminent  physicians, 
had  despaired  of  my  recovery,  and  had  made  up  their  minds  that  I  must  soon  be  num- 
bered among  the  dead. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  I  was  advised  by  some  one  to  make  trial  of  *'  Sher- 
wood's electro-magnetic  remedies."  As  a  last  resort,  I  was  willing  to  lay  hold  of  any 
thing  that  would  relieve  me,  and  lost  no  time  in  procuring  a  box,  and  commenced 
their  use.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  I  found  my  strength  gradually  to  increeie, 
tnd  my  food  (such  as  my  iq[>petite  craved)  no  longer  gave  me  distress.    My  former 
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floir  of  ipMi  agite  wtaan^  my  dnmben  beetme  found,  and  undiitiirbed  ny  hotrid 
dvMOBf,  and  my  oonstitation,  in  a  short  time,  became  restored  to  its  former  iiedi, 
Imalth,  and  Tigor.  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  (1839)  since  I  recovered  my  heaHh, 
and  have  withheld  giving  publicity  tomy  case,  until  I  could,  without  the  fear  of  contr»* 
diction,  speak  of  the  permanency  of  the  cure.  I  would  advise,  especially,  ail  dys- 
peptics to  lose  no  time  in  procuring  these  remedies,  and  to  give  them  a  fair  triaL  I 
4m  very  confident  they  will  not  have  cause  to  regret  having  done  so  If  any  person^ 
afflicted  with  diis  disease,  should  wish  for  further  information  than  herein  given,  if 
dwy  will  call  on  me,  or  address  me  by  letter,  post  paid,  if  in  my  power,  I  will  cheer- 
fully give  it    I  have  no  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  ssde  of  the  medicine. 

Your's,  respectfully, 
Ciircurir ATI,  JuHS  6, 1889.  C.  TOBET. 


TUBERGULA  OT  THB  TONSILS,  PALATE  AND  TONGUE. 

Master  W.  W.,  of  Union,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  light  complexion,  i^ed 
17  years,  called  for  advice,  Nov.  25,  1835,  and  said  he  had  been  oat  of 
health  some  time.  I  now,  without  any  enquiries,  commenced  an  exami- 
nation of  the  spine,  between  the  first  cervical  vertebrae  and  skull,  when 
he  observed  that  it  hurt  him,  and  the  pain  darted  into  his  tongue.  I 
then  pressed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  space  between  the  first  and  second 
vertebrae;  when  he  observed  again  that  it  hurt  him,  and  the  pain  darted 
into  his  throat.  Pressure  along  the  other  joints  of  the  neck  and  back, 
produced  no  pain  or  effect  whatever. 

I  now  told  him  that  his  tongue  and  tonsils  were  swelled,  and  that  he 
had  a  cough  and  expectoration ;  and  in  looking  into  his  mouth,  found 
both  tonsils  (almonds  of  the  ear)  much  enlarged,  and  in  a  state  of 
ulceration, — ^the  uvula  [palate]  much  enlarged  and  elongated,  and  the 
tongue  twice  its  natural  thickness.  On  examining  the  submaxillary  and 
cervical  ganglia  of  glands  under  the  jaws,  and  in  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
they  were  found  much  enlarged.  He  is  pale,  and  the  emaciation  is 
making  progress.  The  disease  commenced  more  than  a  year  since,  and 
he  has  been  coughing  and  expectorating  matter,  more  or  less,  during  the 
last  eight  or  nine  months. 

Prescribed,  the  magnetic  remedies.  The  swelling  of  the  throat  and 
tongue  soon  began  to  subside,  and  in  about  six  weeks  the  ulcers  were 
healed,  and  his  health  was  entirely  restored  in  about  five  months  from 
the  time  he  commenced  the  use  of  the  remedies. 

The  above  was  a  very  bad  case  of  a  disease  to  which  clergymen  are 
very  subject,  and  which  would  have  terminated  fittally  without  the  use 
of  these  remedies.  I  have  prescribed  them  in  many  cases  of  this  a£kc- 
tion  during  the  last  three  years,  nine  of  which  were  those  of  clergymen 
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Five  of  these  are  cured.  Two  were  induced  to  stop  the  use  of  Hham 
remedies  after  two  or  three  weeks',  and  substitute  others,  one  of  whoMr 
is  dead  The  other  is,  or  was,  trayelling  for  his  health,  the  last  I  heart 
of  him.  Two  very  bad  cases  are  now  under  treatment,  and  are  both 
very  nearly  well.* 


TUB£RCVLA    OF    THE    TONGUE,     RIGHT    TONSIL,   RIGHT    LEG,     AND    RIGHT 

SIDE   OF   THE  NECK. 

Mr.  G.  A.  F y  merchant,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  light  complexioii 

and  slender  frame,  aged  34.  His  tongue  began  to  swell,  and  to  be  sore 
and  stiff  or  clumsy,  in  February,  1S33  ;  and  in  April  following,  his  right 
1^  began  to  swell.  The  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  tongue  continued 
to  increase  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  leg  had  become  very  pain- 
ful, and  began  to  discharge  tuberculous  matter. 

The  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  tongue  began  now  to  subside,  and  itt 
a  few  days  disappeared.  The  leg  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  confined 
him  to  the  house  much  of  the  time  for  nearly  four  months ;  but  after  the 
use  of  a  variety  of  applications,  it  healed  about  the  first  of  December,  of 
the  same  year,  when  he  discovered  a  tubercle  of  the  size  of  a  chesnut  in 
the  centre  and  near  the  roots  of  the  tongue,  which  about  the  last  part  of 
the  month  began  to  ulcerate,  when  he  discovered  another  tubercle  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  it,  and  this  soon  ulcerated,  and  others  con- 
tinued to  appear  and  ulcerate,  until  the  first  of  May,  1834.  They  then 
healed,  and  the  swelling  of  the  tongue  became  a  little  reduced,  when  the 
disease  re-appeared  in  the  leg,  but  in  the  back  part  of  it,  and  with  its 
accustomed  violence,  and  began  to  ulcerate  about  the  1st  of  July.  In 
August,  the  leg  began  to  get  better,  when  the  disease  increased  again  in 
the  tongue,  and  soon  began  again  to  ulcerate ;  and  a  tubercle  on  the  right 
side  of  the  neck  now  suppurated,  and  began  to  discharge  tuberculoxB 
matter. 

He  now  went  to  the  city  of  New-York  for  advice,  where  electricify 
was  prescribed,  and  applied  in  different  ways  for  about  or  nearly  three 
months,  during  which  time  the  ulcers  of  the  tongue  healed,  and  the  tu- 
bercles on  the  side  of  the  neck  nearly  disappeared ;  but  on  the  left  side 
of  the  tongue  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  firequent  and  continued  ap- 

^  In  the  cases  were  tiie  uvula  has  been  a  long  time  very  much  enlarged  and  elongated^ 
it  should  be  cut  off.  I  generally  cut  off"  about  one  half  of  it  in  such  cases,  to  relnove 
a  constant  source  of  irrittition,  which  would  otherwise  greatly  retard  tiie  cure  Tliii 
•peratioa  is  a  vrjrv  simple  rfae»  and  is  never  attended  with  any  danger 
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ion  of  the  electric  shocks.  The  leg  also  during  the  use  of  this  and 
other  remedies  continued-  to  get  better,  and  nearly  healed.  In  two  or 
three  days  after  he  had  left  the  city  of  New- York,  and  discontinues!  the 
USQ  of  electricity,  the  tubercles  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  one  on 
the  side  of  the  tongue  began  to  enlarge  again,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
two  more  appeared  in  the  tongue  and  his  throat  began  now  to  be  sore 
and  painful,  and  these  symptoms  continued  to  increase  in  violence. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1835,  he  called  upon  me  for  advice.  The 
right  side  of  his  neck  was  now  swollen,  tuberculated,  and  painful,  and 
this  pain  frequently  darted  into  the  side  of  his  face  and  head,  and  there 
w^re  now  two  large  tubercles  on  the  left  side  of  the  tongue,  and  one 
about  the  centre  of  it,  and  one  an  inch  from  its  apex,  and  three  rising  cott* 
tpicuously  from  the  right  tonsil,  which  were  very  sensible  to  pressure, 
and  with  the  swollen  tongue  produced  painful  and  difficult  deglutition. 

Near  the  time  the  ulcerations  commenced  in  the  tongue,  he  began  to 
feel  lancinating  pains  in  and  through  it,  and  they  have  continued  with 
yaiying  severity  to  this  time;  and  all  ^he  tubercles  that  have  appeared 
in  it  from  time  to  time  have  invariably  ulcerated,  except  the  last  three 
mentioned,  and  have  left  in  it  corrugated  excavations. 

There  is  now  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  1^,  and  the  tuberculous 
abscesses  are  all  healed  except  one ;  but  small  tubercles  of  the  size  of 
Nmall  peas  are  felt  under  the  skin  in  the  back  and  front  part  of  it. 

He  has  suffered  severely  from  this  disease,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
was  reduced  nearly  to  death,  aud  has  consulted  and  employed  many 
celebrated  physicians,  all  of  whom  called  it  mercurial  disease,  and  pre- 
licribed,  among  other  things,  the  compound  sarsaparilla  syrup,  and  cicuta, 
at  a  time  when  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  terminating  in  cancer. 

Diagnosis*  Tubercula  of  the  tongue,  right  tonsil,  right  side  of  the 
neck  and  right  leg.  Prescribed,  magnetic  pills  and  plaster.  In  less 
than  one  week,  the  tubercles  in  his  tongue,  tonsil,  and  neck,  with  the 
swelling  of  his  neck,  were  very  much  reduced ;  and  he  now  swallowed 
his  food  with  much  less  difficulty,  and  the  reduction  continued  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  the  soreness  of  the  throat  had  subsided,  and  he 
swallowed  without  difficulty  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  the  tuber- 
cles and  swellings  of  the  tongue,  tonsil,  and  neck  disappeared,  as  well  as 
tibe  tubercles  in  the  leg ;  and  his  health  and  flesh  had  increased  so  much, 
as  to  make  him  appear  in  perfect  health. 

Death  from  cancer  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
painful  and  most  horrible,  of  which  Mr.  F.  was  advised,  and  for  which 
he  had  been  admonished  to  prepare. 

The  lapse  of >four  years  has  shown  the  cure  a  permanent  one. 
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CANCER  OF  THE  LIP. 

Miss  M.  H y  of    ■     ,  aged  17  years.    Called  early  in  the  moming 

to  see  her,  in  April,  1817  ;  and  was  requested  to  examine  her  under  lip, 
which  was  swollen  and  ulcerated,  and  to  give  my  opinion  of  its  charac- 
ter, and  after  examining  it  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  which 
were  tuherculated  on  both  sideii,  I  pronounced  it  a  case  of  scrofulous 
cancer.  I  was  then  requested  to  say  whether  I ''  could  cure  it  without 
cutting  it  out,"  and  readily  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  th^i 
tokl  by  the  female  attendant,  that,  that  was  all  they  wanted  of  me,  and 
that  I  was  at  liberty  to  return  home  as  soon  as  I  pleased,  and  accordingly 
bade  her  good  morning,  and  returned  home,  perfectly  in  the  dark,  how- 
ever, as  regarded  what  was  meant  by  this  quixotic  adventure.  The 
next  day,  I  was  called  again,  and  informed  in  explanation,  that  a  cele- 
brated surgeon  had  been  attending  the  patient  about  two  months,  and  as 
the  lip  continued  to  get  worse,  and  had  become  very  painful,  he  had 
advised  them,  a  few  days  before,  of  the  futility  of  all  remedies,  but  the 
knife,  and  had  set  the  time  of  ten  o'clock  of  the  day  before  to  perform 
the  operation ;  but  they  had  dismissed  him,  and  sent  for  me  to  perform 
the  cure  without  it. 

She  was  of  the  middling  size,  light  and  ruddy  complexion^  eyes  rather 
large  and  prominent,  and  form  of  &ce  approaching  that  of  the  Roman, 
and  with  perfect  symmetry  of  body  and  limbs,  was  what  may  be  called 
a  scrofulous  beauty,  bating  only  this  horrible,  lip. 

Prescribed,  magnetic  pills  and  plaster. 

In  five  weeks' from  this  time  the  cure  was  perfect,  and  the  tuhercu- 
lated glands  in  the  neck  had  gradually  become  smaller,  and  soon  after 
disappeared. 

This  case,  and  the  following  one  of  the  uterus,  were  apparently  cases 
of  scrofulous  cancer.  I  have  had  a  few  other  cases  of  the  lip  of  ttkb 
same  character,  and  many  of  a  similar  nature,  affecting  the  uterus,  which 
were  cured  with  these  ranedies,  but  which  have  apparently  little  or  no 
eflfect  on  the  disease  in  this  form,  when  af^ting  any  oA&r  part  of  the 
body.  I  have  imputed  their  effects,  in  the  cases  of  the  lip  and  uterus, 
to  the  strong  power  of  contraction  which  they  possess,  firom  the  fact  that 
the  same  results  are  obtained  in  cases  where  strong  compression  can  be 
applied  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  case  given  of  Mrs.  H.,  of  Unioni 
Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 
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TUURCULA  OF  THE  UTSRUtti  TXttlONATING  IN  CANCER. 

MoMrrhoffia  ienmnaimg  in  Cancer- 

IligB  p.  F— '-— 9  of ^  of  full  habit  and  light  complexion,  aged  22 

;  called  to  see  her.  May  16, 1613.  She  has  menorrhagia,  which 
eommenced  four  months  ago.  I  prescribed  the  nsual  remedies  for  manj 
iMiiths,  during  which  time,  as  before,  she  had  been  constantly  confined 
to  her  bed :  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  it  now  became  necessary  to  abandon 
&e  patient  or  commence  a  new  treatment. 

Kie  had  from  the  first  complained  much  of  pain  and  weakness  in  the  j 

■mall  of  her  beck ;  whi<^  was  attended  with  leucorrhcna.  I  proposed 
BOW  to  examine  her  back,  and  applied  pressure  on  and  around  the  lum* 
har  vertebr®,  and  this  produced  violent  pain,  which,  on  every  repetition 
of  the  pressure,  darted  into  the  uterus,  and  they  appeared  to  be  the  atune 
darting  pains  we  find  in  cancer  of  the  breast. 

I  BOW  prescribed  the  magnetic  pills  and  plaster.  The  plaster  over 
the  small  of  the  back,  or  lumbar  vertd>r8B,  with  injections  into  tiie 
oterus  of  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  by  means  of  a  catheter  and 
small  pointed  syringe. 

H«r  symptoms  began  to  improve  slowly  from  this  time,  and  in  about 
three  months,  a  very  thick  membrane  separate  from  the  inside  of  the 
Uterus,  and  was  discharged  from  it,  rolled  up — round — half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  in  length,  which  wias  presented  to  me  in  a 
paper,  and  on  unrolling  and  spreading  it  out  on  a  stand",  it  presented  two 
tunors  or  bunches,  of  dark  colored  fimgi  near  the  middle  or  centre  <^  it, 
-—one  of  which  was  near  the  size  and  shape  of  a  chesnut,  and  the  othet 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  flattened  on  the  sides  that  adhered  to  the  nioai 
brane,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  half  an  inch. 

These  fimgi  were  on  the  outside  of  the  membrane,  or  that  next  the 
uterus,  and  adhered  to  and  sunk  deeply  into  it ;  and  there  arose  out  of 
their  tops  and  sides  small  white  or  light  colgred  substances  of  the  siae 
and  i^pearande  of  small  threads,  and  from  a  line  to  a  fourth  of  an  mek 
in  length. 

Oii  examining  the  other  side  of  this  membrane,  small  holes  or  dunks 
were  found  opposite  to  these  fungi. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this,  har  health  was  restored.  She  mamod 
about  a  yeo?  after,  \)ut  has  had  no  children. 

NoTS. — ^It  is  now  (1842)  30  years  since  I  treated  the  above  case,  and  the  remedies 
by  which  this  lady  was  cured,  have  fully  maintained  their  reputation  to  this  time; 
not  only  in  tubercular  disease  of  the  uterus  but  in  cases  of  the  same  disease  afiectii^ 
other  organs. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
TUBERCULA   OF  THE   SPINE. 

Lateral  curvature  of  tiie  spine — Caries  of  tiie  rertebrv  and  distortion  of  the  8pin»-» 
Spine  and  neck — Distortion  of  the  spine  and  lumbar  abscess — Caries  of  the  verteibna 
— Lecture  of  M.  Sanson  on  caries  of  die  lumbar  rertebre,  with  obswvations  to 
it — ^Tubercula  of  the  neck. 

TGBERCULA  OF  THE  SPINE — ^LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE 

Miss  E.  B.,  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  aged  twelve  years.  I  called  to  see 
her  in  Dec.  1839,  and  on  an  examination  found  a  lateral  carvature  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrsB,  a  portion  of  which  extended  under,  and  raised  the 
right  shoulder  blade.  The  right  hip  was  also  raised  above  the  left,  and 
her  health  and  strength  much  reduced. 

Prescribed,  the  magnetic  remedies.  The  plaster  to  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  spine.  The  weight  of  her  body  was  also  directed  to  be 
suspended  by  her  arms,  with  any  simple  contrivance,  as  by  taking  hold 
of  a  stick  suspended  from  a  ceiling,  a  few  minutes,  fire  or  six  timet 
a  day. 

I  called  to  see  her  again  the  last  part  of  April,  1840,  when,  on  exami- 
nation of  the  spine,  it  was  found  to  have  resumed  its  natural  positi<m, 
and  her  health  and  strength  perfectly  restored. 

The  curvature  commenced  in  this  case  about  a  year  and  a  half  before 
I  first  saw  her  in  December,  and  gradually  increased  to  the  extent  above 
mentioned.  The  result  of  this  practice  in  such  cases,  is  constant  and 
uniform.  In  other  cases,  of  many  years  continuance,  little  or  no  change 
is  produced  in  the  curvature,  for  obvious  reasons,  by  this  practice  or  aijy 
other,  and  the  only  ben^t  resulting  from  the  use  of  these  reiBediei  ui 
12 
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the^  cases  is  the  reduction  of  the  disease  in  the  spine,  and  also  of  tli# 
stomach,  liver,  or  lungs,  almost  constantly  accompanying  curyature  of 
the  spine. 

I  frequently  find  such  patients  harnessed  with  cushions  and  splints, 
bat  regarding  them  as  worse  than  useless,  I  always  remove  them. 

Note  E. 

TUBERCULA  OP  THE  SPINE. 

Caries  of  the  Vertebra  and  Distortion  of  the  Spine. 

Master  W.  H.  F.,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  light  complexion, 
aged  6  years.  His  parents  brought  him  to  me  in  Sept.  1837,'with  white 
swelling  and  distortion  of  the  spine  firom  tubercular  disease  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal,  and  first  lumbar  yertebrse — ^the  last  donsal 
projecting  backwards,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  maintain 
himself  in  an  erect  position.  The  disease  (in  which  the  common  reme- 
dies had  been  used  without  benefit^  commenced  about  two  years  before 
that  time  with  pain  in  these  vertebrsB,  which  still  continued  with  inter- 
vals of  abatement,  during  a  few  weeks,  when  it  would  sometimes  return 
with  such  violence  as  to  produce  spasmodic  symptoms. 

Prescribed,  magnetic  remedies. 

His  health  soon  began  to  improve,  and  in  about  six  months  it  was 
entirely  recovered.  I  examined  his  back  a  number  of  times  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  183S,  and  also  on  the  15th  of  June,  1839,  and  found 
it  perfectly  sound  and  strong,  and  he  walked  as  erect,  and  appeared  as 
well,  as  any  boy  of  his  age. 

TUBERCULA  OF  THE  SPINE  AND  NECK. 

Exng^s  Evily  and  White  Swelling  of  the  right  side  of  the  Spine. 

Master  J.  M.  S ,  of  Union,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  aged  seven 

years.  I  was  called  to  see  him,  August  3d,  1833.  He  had  a  white 
swelling  on  the  under  jaw  of  the  right  side,  and  a  number  of  large  tuber- 
cles on  the  same  side  of  his  neck,  and  a  white  swelling  on  the  right  side 
of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  (l)ack  bone,)  and  it  was  now  about  three 
weeks  since  the  disease  commenced.  Prescribed,  magnetic  pills  and  plas- 
ter. In  six  weeks  the  white  swellings  disappeared,  and  his  usual  good 
health  was  re-established. 

September  23dj  1833.     Prescribed  for  Master  W.  C,  the  brother  of 

Master  J.  M.  S ,  aged  4  years.     He  had  a  white  swelling  of  the 

Heck,  and  lower  jaw  of  the  right  side,  orer  tubercles  on  the  same  side  of 
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the  neck.    Prescribed,  magnetic  pills  and  plaster.    In  five  weeks  ihi 
swellings  and  tubercles  had  disappeared.     His  health  continues  good. 

The  case  of  J.  M.  S ,  under  the  common  treatment,  like  the  fol- 
lowing case  of  Master  J.  S ,  would  have  terminated  in  distortion  of 

the  spine  and  lumbar  abscess.     This  disease  always  commences  with 
white  swelhng  on  the  front  or  back  side  of  the  spine. 


TUBERCULA  OF  THE  SPINE. 

DistarHan  of  the  Spiney  Lumbar  Abscess^  White  SwelUngj  S^c 

• 

Master  J.  S ,  of  Sycamore,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  aged  twelve 

years.  I  was  called  to  see  him  October  24th,  1832.  He  has  tubercles 
of  different  sizes,  on  both  sides  of  his  neck,  and  it  is  now  six  years  since 
they  first  appeared,  and  his  health  began  to  decline  ;  and  he  had  now  a 
distortion  of  the  spine  (back  bonej  ninth  dorsal  vertebrse,  which  formed 
an  obtuse  angle  backward ;  and  the  lumbar  vertebre,  (joints  of  the  back 
bone  belonging  to  the  small  of  the  back,)  from  this  point  to  the  oe-coccyx, 
inclined  to  the  right  side,  so  far  as  to  form  nearly  a  half  circle  ;  which 
with  the  whole  left  side  of  the  back,  was  occupied  with  a  large  lumbar 
abscess.  The  distortion  of  the  spine  commenced  three  years  before, 
with  white  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine.  He  had  also  a 
white  swelling  on  the  left  thigh,  and  a  very  great  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  produced  by  an  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The 
lumbar  abscess  had  been  discharging  scrofulous  matter  about  two  years, 
which  now  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  pint  in  every  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  he  was  so  much  emaciated  as  to  make  his  &Lce^  chest  and 
limbs,  except  the  left  thigh,  appear  precisely  like  a  skeleton  covered 
with  a  thin  skin.  He  had  a  severe  cough,  and  was  expectorating  freely, 
and  had  hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  and  diarrhoea,  with  irregular  vacil- 
lating pain  in  the  chest  and  stomach,  which  was  much  increased  by  the 
little  food  he  was  able  to  swallow  ;  and  he  was  now,  and  had  been  for 
the  last  two  months,  so  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  move  his  head,  body, 
or  limbs,  excepting  only  feeble  motions  of  his  arms.  Three  physicians 
had  prescribed  for  him,  at  different  times,  without  apparent  benefit. 
Prescribed,  magnetic  pills  and  plaster.  His  health,  in  a  few  days,  began 
slowly  to  improve,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  discharged  from  the  ab- 
scess gradually  became  less,  and  his  cough,  expectoration,  fever,  night 
sweats,  and  diarrhoea  gradually  disappeared,  and  his  strength  improved. 
In  May  following,  the  discharge  from  the  abscess  was  reduced  to  a  tea- 
spoon fuU  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  lumbar  vertebrse  had  resumed 
tfaeir  natural  situation,  in  a  line  with  the  donal;  and  tha  enlargement  of 
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the  abdomen  had  disajqpeared ;  and  on  the  first  of  August  limW9$  able 
to  walk. 

There  was  in  this  case  a  loss  of  bony  substance  in  the  dorsal  yerte- 
br»|  by  the  ulceration,  and  the  matter  formed  by  it  passed  down  along 
the  facia  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  through  the  groin  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  and  produced  the  swelling  or  abscess  there.  There  was 
also  a  loss  of  bony  substance  by  ulceration  on  the  left  side  of  all  the 
lumbar  vertebraB,  and  the  matter  discharged  from  these  produced  the 
lumbar  abscess,  and  these  losses  of  bony  substance  was  the  cause  of  the 
distortion  of  the  dorsal,  and  of  the  obliquity  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebne 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SUBJOINED  CUTS* 

Fig.  1  represents  the  case  of  Master  J.  S.,  as  it  was  whexk  I  first  saw 
it  in  October,  1832.  A,  lumbar  abscess,  with  four  openings,  from 
which  matter  issued.  B,  psoas  abscess,  situated  in  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  left  thigh.  CC,  abdomen  distended  by  tuberculated  intes- 
tines and  mesentery.  DD,  line  of  cervical  glands,  tuberculated  on  both 
sides  of  the  neck«.    See  the  description  df  it,  page  91. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  same  case  as  it  was  when  publbhed  in  June, 
1834,  and  as  it  now  is.  The  distortion  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra 
backward,  will  bo  seen  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  tenth  dorsal  fitllen  down  on 
its  side,  or  nearly  so ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell,  according  to  Mr 
Sanson's  views  of  such  accidents,  where  that  portion  of  the  s|»nal  mar- 
row is,  that  once  passed  through  its  centre. 

Caries  of  the  vertebrae  is  the  consequence  of  tubercula,  or  white  swel 
ling  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  disease  it  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  preceding  cases, 
is  easily  distinguished  by  the  new  and  natural  symptoms  in  any  of  its 
stages,  and  easily  cured  by  the  natural  remedies,  and  as  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts  is  of  great  importance  to  the  community,  I  shall  give  copious 
extracts  from  a  lecture  on  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  by  M.  Sanson,  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  in  Europe, 
and  was  delivered  before  one  of  the  most  learned,  and  most  numerous 
finrums  in  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  great  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  tubercula  or  scrofula,  in  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
body,  by  the  conunon  symptoms,  and  the  common  erroneous  views  of 
the  disease,  with  the  absolute  uselessness  of  the  common  treatment 

for  it. 

M.  Sanson  was  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  medical  cha^r  in  the  aniyer- 
Aty  of  Paris,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Baron  Boyw,  and  this  lectiae 
was  a  trial  of  his  learning  and  ddU,  in  an  unmense  amphitheatrei  bsfine 
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the  fieicalty  of  medicine,  who  were  his  judges,  and  more  than  2500  ftn- 
dents,  and  has  been  published  and  lauded  in  the  medical  journals  of 
Europe  and  this  country,  and  is  consequently  generally  esteemed  the 
Tery  best  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats 


1.  Lecture  of  M.  Sanson  at  the  Concours  of  Paris,  in  June,  18S4.— • 

The  two  patients  who  fell  to  the  lot  of  M.  Sanson,  were  placed  at  No.  19,  Salle  St 
Martha,  and  No.  12,  Salle  St.  Jeane,  Hotel  Dieu,  and  afforded  subjects  for  the  follow- 
ing lecture : — 

Fir$t  Patient — Caries  of  Lumber  Vertebrje. 

Gentlemen  :  The  first  is  a  child  eight  years  of  age,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament ; 
his  skin  is  fine  and  white,  the  abdomen  much  developed  ;  the  hair  light  coloured  ;  in  a 
word,  he  presents  the  characteristics  of  what  may  he  called  a  scrofulous  beauty.  The 
family  of  this  child  is,  according  to  all  accounts,  healthy,  and  he  himself  has  enjoyed  a 
good  state  of  health  until  within  eight  months  of  the  present  time.  At  tibat  period  die 
patient  first  experienced  some  pain  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  which  remfdned  for  some 
time,  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  long,  as  the  answers  of  the  child  w^e  not  yery  precise 
on  this  point;  the  pains  were  not  accompanied  by  any  feebleness  of  die  lower  extremities, 
or  symptoms  of  any  organic  affection.  After  a  few  months  a  tumor  made  its  appearance 
at  die  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  was  at  first  accompanied  by  pulsations,  wHch  have 
since  disappeared.  The  swelling  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  is  now  as  large  as  two 
fisti.  When  examined  by  the  hand,  there  is  an  evident  feeling  of  fluctuation*  and  its 
volume  is  influenced  by  the  position  in  which  the  patient  may  be  placed.  Thus,  when 
the  child  lies  down  on  his  back,  the  tumor  becomes  less  tense  than  in  the  upright  poe> 
ture,  and  if  we  press  the  hand  flat  on  the  thigh,  the  contents  are  displaced,  and  ascend 
into  the  illiac  fossa ;  hence  we  may  conclude  the  existence  of  a  large  cavity,  filled  with 
a  liquid  matter.  I  should  remark  that  the  skin  is  not  adherent  to  the  surface  of  die 
tumor,  but  is  moveable  on  all  points  of  it  The  child,  as  was  before  remarked,  seems  to 
enjoy  still  a  good  state  of  health ;  he  is  not  affected  with  diarrhcea  or  sweating  ;  his  appe* 
tite  is  good ;  sleeps  sound ;  he  walks  without  experiencing  inconvenience,  and  the 
affection  is  as  yet  completely  local.  The  sister  of  the  ward  sajrs  he  has  cougbed  for  the 
last  three  months  ;  this  led  me  to  examine  carefully  the  state  of  the  chest ;  on  ausculta- 
tion we  could  not  discover  any  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  any  tubercles  in  the  lungs ; 
the  respiration,  on  the  contrary,  was  healthy  ;  there  was  no  matity  upon  percussion  at 
any  point  of  the  thorax ;  the  only  abnormal  sound  was  some  mucous  rale,  indicating  a 
chronic  catarrh,  but  this  was  slight,  and  the  expectoration  was  by  no  means  abundant 

What,  we  ask,  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  our  patient  labours  ?  It  may 
be  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  you  have  a  tumor  presenting  itself  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  after  a  continuance  of  lumber  or  dorsal  pains,  the  existence  ot 
caries  of  the  vertebral  column  is  very  probable.  The  diagnosis  is  sometimes,  however 
accompanied  widi  difficulties  ;  in  the  present  case,  indeed,  we  are  assisted  by  a  leading 
qrmptom,  for  we  have  a  slight  gibbosity  of  the  lumber  vertebrae,  and  hence  we  are  jus- 
tified^in  concluding  that  the  vertebral  column  is  affected ;  we  should,  however,  in  all 
wait  for  the  formation  ef  an  abscess,  before  we  give  a  decided  qpinioBy  beceuae  ia 
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many  circumstances,  as  ia  the  case  of  a  fall  on  the  loins,  accidental  injury,  ^.,  we  hav* 
cften  the  ssrmptoms  of  vertebral  disease,  although  no  caries  exist  But  our  patient  was 
not  affected  by  any  accident  of  this  kind,  and  the  pains  commenced  without  any  appre- 
ciable cause. 

Let  us  begin  by  endeavouring  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  the  present 
instance.  Rachitis  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  softening  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
this  often  produces  the  angular  curvature ;  so  much  so,  that  many  practitioners  regard 
the  angular  curvature  as  a  characteristic  of  rachitis,  hence  much  doubt  on  the  origin  of 
the  affection  must  exist,  until  caries  has  actually  set  in.  But  we  have  to  remember  that 
rachitis  has  a  set  of  symptoms  by  which  it  is  distinguished ;  it  is  a  general  constitutional 
disease,  not  a  local  one;  rachitic  children  are  feeble,  and  mostly  sunk  in  a  state  of 
abatement  and  depression  of  spirits  ;  they  exhibit  an  indifference  to  what  passes  about 
them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  precocity  of  mental  powers,  which  is  very 
remarkable ;  the  gastric  organs  are  usually  affected  in  this  disease ;  the  mesenteric 
glands  are  engorged  ;  the  child  has  often  diarrhoea,  with  a  slow  fever,  or  an  acceleration 
of  the  pulse  towards  evening,  he  is  pale,  the  lower  jaw  projects,  and  he  gradually  gets 
thin  and  pines  away.  Now  we  remark  none  of  these  symptoms  in  our  patient ;  his 
health  has  been  good,  and  we  have,  besides,  another  proof  that  his  affection  does  not 
derive  its  origin  from  rachitis,  besides  we  find  the  characteristic  signs  of  an  abscess  by 
congestion.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  a  formation  of  pus  in  the  cellular 
sheath  surrounding  the  lumbar  nerves,  or  psoas  muscles,  and  passing  down  as  far  as  &e 
thigh,  where  it  presents  itself ;  this  matter  is  of  an  inflammatory  origin.  He  first  had 
pain  in  the  part  for  a  considerable  period,  and  then  the  formation  of  pus  which  is  now 
making  its  way  to  the  exterior  along  the  sheath  of  the  muscles ;  the  disease,  in  a  word, 
is  caries  of  the  vertebral  column,  withabscessby  congestion. 

But  we  do  not  find  here  the  symptoms  which  most  commonly  accompany  caries  of  the 
spine.  In  most  cases  the  disease  commences  by  vague  pains  in  some  one  point  of  the 
vertebral  column  ;  these  become  worse,  and  the  patient  soon  experiences  some  difficulty 
or  loss  in  the  power  of  the  locomotive  system.  Thus,  if  the  disease  commence  in  the 
lumbar  region,  the  curve  of  the  spinal  column  begins  there,  and  the  patient's  movements 
are  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  the  influence  which  die  change  of  form  exercises  on 
the  action  of  &e  nerves ;  the  general  position  of  the  patient  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
affection  imder  which  he  suffers  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  thrown  back,  and  the  legs  are 
bent  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  most  uneasy  position.  If  you  remark  the  child  when 
he  walks  there  is  no  action  of  the  thighs,  he  seems  to  walk  merely  with  the  lower  leg. 
When  the  bodies  of  several  vertebre  are  engaged  in  the  disease,  the  spinal  marrow  may 
be  pressed  on  in  a  moderate  manner,  and  certain  symptoms,  as  subsultus  tendinum  or  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  muscles  indicate  this  complication  ;  the  patient  feels  a  weak- 
ness of  the  lower  extremities ;  if  he  sit  down  or  attempt  to  lift  any  thing  from  the 
ground,  he  is  compelled  to  bend  the  limbs  gradually,  and  dip  down  with  a  slow  motion. 
The  child  whom  we  had  to  eiuimine,  did  not  present  any  of  these  accidents ;  he  walked 
well,  as  has  been  remarked,  and  did  not  show  any  impediment  of  motion. 

Whence  arises  this  exception  from  the  accidents  usually  accompanying  caries  of  the 
spine  ?  The  reason  is  that  he  has  several  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  affected  at 
the  same  time ;  when  only  one  is  diseased,  the  curvature  which  results  is  angular,  and 
the  pressure  exercised  on  the  spinal  marrow  is  consequently  more  sudden  and  violent, 
giving  rise  to  convulsions,  paral3rsis,  or  retraction  of  the  limbs.  The  compression  of  the 
spinal  marrow  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  disorders  which  we  sometimes  witness  in  the 
organs  of  locomotion ;  inflammation  may  come  in  as  an  accessary  cause,  extending  firom 
the  bodies  of  the  affected  vertebra  to  the  membranes,  and  from  &e  latter  to  the  spintl 
marrow  itielf.    We  hav«,  tfanrefore,  in  (he  prtfent  case,  cariei  of  the  vertebne,  and 
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hj  congfttMii.  The  caries  occupy  qiany  rertebre  together ;  for  if  we  eiMamm 
tte  state  of  die  spinal  cdmnn  we  find  a  gradual  bend,  quite  different  from  the  suddeo 
angular  curvature  when  one  rertebre  only  is  diseased ;  and  this  circumstance  liiUy 
explains  the  little  or  no  difficulty  of  motion  which  our  patient  experiences,  his  upri^t 
poeture  in  waHdng,  and  the  freedom  from  all  unpleasant  or  dangerous  accidents. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  present  case  ?  The 
ezdting  causes  of  caries  of  the  rertebral  column  are  in  general  difficult  to  discover.  Our' 
patient's  father  is  a  tailor,  and  his  children  have  been  accustomed  to  spend  their  time  in 
a  low,  iU-venti]ated  shop.  This  may  be  the  origin  of  the  scrofulous  affection  under 
which  he  now  suffers,  and  although  the  cause  is  not  very  well  marked,  yet  the  bad 
habit  of  body,  contracted  by  living  in  an  unwholesome  place,  is  sufficient  to  excite  the 


In  what  state  is  the  vertebral  column  ? 

The  a£Eection  sometimes  commences  in  the'  bodies  of  the  vertebre,  and  then  we  have 
diem  only  inflamed.  If  it  persist  for  some  time,  the  weight  of  the  body  begins  to  act 
on  the  altered  and  softened  bone,  breaks  it  down,  and  a  curvature,  more  or  less  promi- 
nent, is  die  consequence.  But  in  our  patient  we  have  not  only  inflammation'  of  the  bone 
but  suppuration  also.  The  disease  is  not  confined  to  a  simple  ramoIHssement ;  the  spongy 
tissue  of  the  bones  has  become  fungous,  purulent  matter  is  secreted  by  them,  and  a  large 
cavity  exists,  filled  with  that  fluid.  If  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  parts  which  transmit  the  pus  from  the  seat  of  the  disease  to  the  exterior,  we  should 
find  a  long  channel,  hallowed  out  through  the  cellular  sheath  surrounding  the  muscles ; 
die  channel  is  lined  throughout  by  a  membrane  which  constantly  secretes  pus,  and  is 
called  by  surgeons  puro-generative  {pur oogenic.)  In  its  structure  it  resembles  some- 
what diat  of  the  niucous  membranes. 

How  does  the  disease  terminate  ?  (Here  M.  Sanson  entered  into  an  extensive  exami- 
nation of  the  different  ways  in  which  caries  of  the  spine  may  end,  and  of  which  we  need 
give  but  a  very  faint  outline.)  The  affection  in  the  first  place  may  go  on  and  become 
daily  worse ;  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to  the 
medullary  substance  itself;  we  have  then  the  developement  of  a  new  set  of  symptoms ; 
motion  becomes  irregular  and  interrupted,  and  paralysis  is  finally  established.  The 
patient  is  now  confined  altogether  to  bed,  his  health  is  completely  destroyed,  the  long- 
continued  pressure  brings  on  gangrene  of  the  buttocks,  &c. ,  and  death  ensues.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  purulent  collection  opens  by  a  small  abscess  in  the  thigh ;  die 
opening  is  often  very  minute,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air 
into  the  cavity.  The  patient  soon  presents  severe  typhoid  symptoms,  from  the  dege- 
nerescence  of  the  purulent  contents  of  the  abscess ;  his  lungs  are  attacked,  and  on 
eiamination,  we  find  tubercles,  which,  perhaps,  we  did  not  before  suspect  <wr  discover ; 
diarrhoea  now  sets  in,  and  he  soon  sinks  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. In  other  more  favorable 
cases  the  termination  is  of  a  different  character.  The  tissues  surrounding  the  diseased 
and  carious  vertebrse  furnish  a  bony  matter,  and  the  destruction  of  the  hard  parts  is  in 
some  degree  repaired  ;  the  pus  becomes  concentrated  and  dries,  the  abscess  contracts, 
and  its  sheath  is  gradually  changed  into  a  kind  of  canal,  which  no  longer  secretes  puri- 
form  matter,  and  is  at  length  totally  healed,  or  the  abscess  may  open  externally,  and 
terminate  like  any  other  abscess  in  a  different  part  of  the  body  ;  however,  in  most  cases, 
where  the  abscess  thus  opens  spontaneously,  it  becomes  fistulous,  or  the  patient  dies. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  treatment  which  should  be  adoptedf  in  the  present  case.  If 
we  look  to  the  general  health  of  our  patient,  we  find  it  very  favorable;  his  constitution 
is'good,  there  is  littie  or  ho  pain,  and  we  may  say  that  he  is  in  a  promising  state,  and  diet 
dte  affection  under  which  he  labours  is  as  simple  as  it  is  capable  of  being.  He  has,  in 
6et>  no  fever  of  any  kind,  he  does  not  suffer  from  dianhcea  or  hectic  perspiratkms,  md 
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there  are  no  symptoms  of  constitational  derangement  The  pain  in  the  lumbar  regioii 
has  considerably  diminished,  and  the  abscess  has  not  y/et  opened  externally.  There  are, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  some  unfavourable  conditions  in  the  present  case ;  thus, 
for  example,  if  the  extent  of  tlie  caries^  by  destroying  several  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrs,  has  the  effect  of  preventing  any  injurious  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow,  y^t  a 
greater  quantity  of  osseous  tissue  is  necessarily  affected,  and  the  labour  of  regeneration 
will  be  more  difficult  or  uncertain ;  and  again,  ^though,  on  examination  of  the  chest,  we 
found  no  signs  of  the  existence  of  tubercles,  yet,  from  the  child's  general  appearance 
and  temperament,  we  may  fear  their  formation  at  a  subsequent  period.  Hence  the 
prognosis  in  the  present  case  must  be  guarded,  and  the  chances  of  a  cure  are  perhaps, 
less  numerous  than  those  of  a  fatal  termination. 

Sometimes  the  caries  of  the  vertebral  column  is  superficial,  and  we  may  attack  it  with 
a  reasonable  hope  of  attaining  a  successful  result ;  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  our  patient 
The  disease  has  already  existed  for  too  long  a  time,  and  the  lesion  is  too  profound.  What 
then  are  we  to  do  ?  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  and  as  a  principle  of  treatp 
ment,  that  the  affection  is  originally  an  inflammatory  one,  and  hence  the  antiphlogbtic 
treatment  should  form  the  principle  we  ought  to  have  in  view.  When  I  mention 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  I  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  bloodletting  and  debilitating  mea- 
sures ;  these  only  form  a  part  of  it,  regarded  as  a  whole.  I  allude  to  another  and  an 
important  branch,  viz.,  the  revulsive  part,  which  is  included  in  the  term  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  and  not  to  the  sanguineous,  which,  in  most  cases,  b  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  first  means  I  would  employ  is  the  moxa ;  this  is  a  most  powerful  and  efficacious 
external  irritant,  and  we  may  apply  it  over  various  points  of  the  spine,  so  as  to  multiply 
the  foci  of  irritation,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by  Baron  Larrey ;  he  has 
often  placed  thirty  or  forty  moxa  along  &e  spine,  and  this  application  has  been  attended 
with  very  remarkable  success. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  attack  the  disease  by  local  measures,  we  should  not  neglect 
general  constitutional  treatment.  Our  first  and  principal  object  should  be  to  correct  the 
scrofulous  temperament,  which  is  strongly  marked  in  the  patient ;  this  is  to  be  done  by 
the  treatment  with  which  every  one  is  familiar ;  the  child  should  have  good,  nourishing, 
easily  digested  food ;  he  should  live  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  exposed  to  a  ficesb 
healthy  air  ;  he  should  take  gentle  and  constant  exercise,  &c.,  and  we  may  aid  these 
means  by  the  administration  of  bitters,  if  indicated. 


Here  M.  Sanson  entered  into  the  different  modes  of  treating  the  ab- 
scess, which  is  unimportant,  and  unnecessary  to  notice,  and  then  passed 
to  the  consideration  of  his  second  patient,  with  lymphatic  engorgement 
of  the  breast,  which  I  propose  to  notice  at  a  future  period. 

It  will  bft  observed,  that  after  describing  the  common  symptoms  in 
this  case,  M.  Sanson  asks,  ^^  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  ?  and  after 
observing  that  '^  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  difficoltieB,^ 
acknowledges  that  <^  in  the  present  case"  he  is  ^^  assisted  by  a  leadmg 
symptom,  a  slight  gibbosity  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse."  It  excited,  how- 
ever, so  little  attention,  in  his  examination  of  th«  case,  that  he  forgot 
to  mention  it  in  his  description  of  the  symptoms. 

The  nature  of  this  gibbosity,  or  swelling,  and  the  sympathies  excited 
by  it,  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  known  to  the  learned  author  rf  this 
tocture,  for  in  such  case,  the  natural  astociatioiui  of  hii  mind  would  bavo 
13 
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led  him  to  a  critical  examination  of  it,  and  of  the  cervical  and  sub 
maxillary  glands,  "which  he  would  have  found  tuherculated. 

These  swellings  of  the  vertebrse  and  tuherculated  glands,  may  always 
he  found  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  last,  and  should 
always  be  decisive  of  its  nature,  and  consequently  we  never  should  do 
as  he  says,  ^'  wait  for  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  before  we  give  a  de- 
cided opinion,"  but  on  the  contrary,  we  should  commence  our  treatment 
immediately,  to  remove  the  disease  in  the  first  stage,  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  caries  and  abscess,  and  their  deplorable  consequences. 

He  labours  to  show  that  caries  of  the  spine  has  an  inflammatory  origin 
— tells  us  that  it  is  different  from  rachitis,  (rickets)  because,  in  this  case, 
**we  find  the  characteristic  signs  of  an  abscess  by  congestion," — ^tells  us, 
also,  of  "  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae"  being  "  inflamed" — ^that  **  in  this 
case,  we  have  not  only  inflanmiation  of  the  bone,  but  suppuration  also" 
— that  '^  this  matter  has  an  inflammatory  origin,"  and  repeats  again  and 
again,  that  the  abscess, ''  is  an  abscess  by  congestion." 

In  replying  to  these  vagaries,  (for  such  they  really  are,^  it  may  be 
useful  to  observe,  that  in  this  disease,  we  rarely  see  two  cases  precisely 
alike,  and  that  the  common  symptoms,  are  always  varied  according  to 
the  different  parts,  situation,  and  number  of  the  vertebra  affected,  and 
by  its  almost  constant  complication  in  some  of  its  stages,  with  tubercula 
of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  abscess  being  **  an 
abscess  by  congestion,"  or  inflammation,  and  the  vertebrae,  or  **  bones," 
being  ^^  inflamed,"  or  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  that  '^  the  afifection 
is  originally  an  inflammatory  one,"  is  all  visionary  theory,  and  the  old 
visionary  theory  too,  of  the  schools  which  was  never  favoured  with  the 
evidence  of  its  real  existence  in  chronic  diseases. 

The  abortive  attempt  of  M.  Sanson  to  show  a  distinction  between  the 
disease  in  this  case  and  rickets,  will  be  seen  on  comparing  it  with  the 
case  of  Master  J.  S.,  who,  besides  an  abscess  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  from  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  as  in  this  case,  had  also  the  common 
symptoms  of  rickets,  or  those  given  as  such  by  M.  Sanson,  at  the  same 
time,  which  demonstrates  their  unity ;  and  yet  Mr.  Sanson  describes  the 
same  symptoms,,  to  show  they  are  different  diseases.  His  description 
of  the  common  symptoms  of  both,  is  consequently  lame,  confused,  irre- 
gular and  unnatural.  There  are  really,  therefore,  no  such  diseases  as 
are  here  described  by  M.  Sanson,  as  nature  is  necessarily  uniform  in  all 
her  works. 

His  treatment,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds  with  his  theory.  It  is  "  the 
antiphlogistic,"  or  debilitating  treatment,  "  in  which  bleeding  forms  a 
part,"  and  the  same  that  is  pursued  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  organs  and 
limbs.  It  is  founded  on  a  theory  that  was  formed,  like  many  others, 
with  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  elementary 
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organs,  and  of  the  motions  of  the  elementary  and  compound  organs,  and 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  these  motions,  or  of  the 
en^eat  sympathetic  motions  by  which  these  are  regulated  and  sustained, 
or  of  the  natural  remedies  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  these  causes  and 
motions — a  theory  which  has  consigned  its  millions  to  a  premature  grave. 
And  the  few  that  nature  has  been  able  to  sustain  against  the  combined 
influence  of  the  disease,  and  this  treatment,  may  be  seen  in  our  towns 
and  cities, — some  pale,  sallow,  feeble,  and  emaciated,  and  others  with 
distortions  of  the  spine,  and  tuberculated  and  amputated  limbs,  and  who 
have  long  been  perpetual  monuments  of  its  folly.  Hence  the  cause  of 
the  grave  scepticisms  of  some,  and  the  ridicule  of  others,  in  r^ard  to  the 
real  usefulness,  or  great  importance  of  the  medical  art, — of  the  great 
number  of  nostrums  for  these  diseases,— of  the  mazes  of  Doct.  Philip,* — 
the  visions  of  Prince  Hoenlohe,  and  of  the  very  learned  theory,  and  very 
scientific  atomic,  or  seventy-thousandth-part-of-a-grain-practice,  of  the 
great  German  professor. 

The  cases  before  noticed  of  Master  J.  M.  S.  and  Mr.  W.,  like  that  of 
M.  Sanson^s,  commenced  with  a  small  gibbosity  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
both  would  have  terminated,  like  his,  in  caries  and  abscess,  under  the 
common  treatment,  or  that  recommended  by  M.  Sanson.  The  case  also 
before  noticed,  of  Master  J.  S.,  was  so  much  worse  than  that  of  M. 
Sanson's,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a  comparison,  and  yet  he  is  preparing  him- 
self for  a  public  teacher,  while  M.  Sanson  acknowledges,  that  the  "  lesion,'* 
in  the  case  of  his  patient,  although  so  comparatively  trifling,  is  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  dependence  that  can  placed  on  the  conmion  treatment, 
<^too  profound"  to  give  ^^  a  reasonable  hope  of  attaining  a  successful 
result." 

The  disease,  in  the  case  of  Master  J.  S.,  after  it  commenced  in  the 
dorsal,  was  gradually  extended  to  the  lumbar  vertebrsa.  An  abscess  was 
formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  on  the  beck,  by  the  matter 
discharged  from  the  carious  bones ;  and  the  disease  propagated  to  other 
organs.  And  with  caries,  and  distortion  of  the  ninth  dorsal ;  and  caries 
and  obliquity  of  the  last  dorsals,  and  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae — with  tu- 
berculated stomach,  intestines  and  mesentery ;  and  tuberculated  and 
ulcerated  lungs— «with  the  motions  of  his  body  and  limbs  paralized,  and 
his  legs  flexed,  in  right  and  obtuse  angles,  from  compression  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow ;  combined  with  great  precocity  of  intellect,  hectic  fever, 
night  sweats,  diarrhoea,  and  a  frightful  marasmus ;  presented  the  most 
appalling  effects  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  common  remedies. 

Under  the  use  of  the  natural  remedies,  the  frirther  progress  of  the 

*  Dr.  Philip  imagined  he  could  distingaish  chronic  ^Bsesses  of  the  different  orgaiii 
by  die  pulse. 
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disease  was  stayed — the  tuberculations  reduced,  and  the  work  of  re-for- 
mation commencedi  to  replace  the  great  loss  of  substance ;  and  he  slowly, 
but  gradually,  arose  from  his  most  deplorable  position,  and  stood  erect, 
and  remains,  like  many  similar  cases,  a  monument  of  the  value  of  the 
sin^»le  and  natural  remedies,  indicated  by  the  really  simple  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  of  the  futile  nature  and  folly  of  the  common  treatment. 

Acute  or  inflammatory  diseases,  requiring  the  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
run  through  their  course,  and  terminate  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  ;  but 
contra,  or  chronic  diseases,  are  slow  in  their  progress,  and  continue  many 
weeks  or  months,  and  sometimes  years,  before  their  termination,  and  re- 
quire a  treatment  entirely  different,  as  every  body  knows,  except  physi- 
cians, who,  in  spite  of  the  every  day  evidences  of  their  own  senses,  still 
adhere  scienHficallyj  to  the  old  unscientific  theory  and  practice  of  the 
schools. 

This  case,  and  lecture,  are  full  of  instruction,  and  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  reason  which  induced  M.  Sanson  to  advise  to  wait  for 
the  formation  of  an  abscess,  before  we  give  a  decided  opinion  in  such 
cases,  is  the  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  chronic 
diseases  in  their  early  stages  by  the  conunon  symptoms.  The  deplorable 
consequences,  resulting  from  this  necessity,  must  be  apparent  to  all,  for 
instead  of  attacking  and  reducing  the  disease  in  the  first  stage,  when 
affecting  the  spine,  organs,  or  limbs,  we  must  wait  many  weeks  or 
monthsj  and  sometimes  years,  for  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  before  we 
can,  by  the  common  symptoms,  ^^  give  a  decided  opinion,"  or  conunence 
the  proper  treatment ;  or  until  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced,  as  to  pre* 
elude,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  <<  a  reasonaUe  hope  of  attaining  a 
successful  result " 

TUBERCULA  OF  THE  NECK. 

Kingh  Evil 

Master  John  Watson,  oi  the  City  of  New  York,  aged  eighteen  years. 
He  had  large  tubercles  on  both  sides  of  his  neck,  and  in  the  last  part  of 
November,  1838,  a  general  swelling  commenced  over  them,  and  gradually 
increased  to  December  19th  of  the  same  year,  when  they  had  become 
very  large.  He  then  commenced  the  use  of  the  magnetic  remedies. 
Matter  was  formed  in  the  swelling  on  the  left  side,  which  broke  and  dis- 
charged scrofulous  matter  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  abscesses  then 
healed,  and  the  swelling  with  that  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  entirely 
disappeared  in  about  six  months  from  the  time  he  commenced  the  use  of 
the  remedied.  His  health  was  then  re-established,  and  has  oontinned 
good  to  this  time.    S^U  1, 1840. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

Tubercula  of  the  knee,  terminating  in  consumption — Of  the  ankle  joint — Of  the  jomts 
and  limbs,  with  ulcei^  white  swellings,  abscesses,  and  caries  of  the  bones — Of  the 
knee  and  mesentery— Of  the  neck  and  mesentery— Of  the  left  foot  and  hip — Of  &e 
left  leg— Of  the  hip  joint— Of  the  heel  and  ankle  joint,  with  abscesses  and  caries  of 
the  bones— Of  the  uterus  and  right  leg— Colour  of  the  skin  in  chronic  tubercula— 
tubercula  connected  with  syphilis — ^Indez — Glossary. 

TCriR^tCULA  OF  THE  JOINTS  AND  LIMBS. 

In  consequence  of  there  being  no  generally  known  remedy  for  tubercula, 
it  IS  the  practice  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  and  in  the  hospital  and 
country  i^ractice,  to  amputate  or  cut  off  the  limbs  in  cases  of  tubercula, 
or  white  swellings  of  the  joints  or  limbs,  whenever  the  disease  is  sup^ 
posed  to  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  endanger  life.  The  relief  in  such 
case  is,  however,  generally  very  temporary,  as  the  disease  is  commonly 
soon  developed  in  another  joint,  limb,  or  organ,  and  such  patients  con* 
sequently  receive,  from  such  severe  operations,  but  a  brief  immunity 
from  pain  and  death.  In  the  case  given  of  Mr.  J.  S.,  of  Preble  county, 
the  thigh  was  amputated  for  a  white  swelling  of  the  right  knee ;  but  the 
disease  soon  after  attacked  him  in  the  left  hip,  and  then  in  the  left  foot, 
when  that  of  the  hip  became  passive.  If,  in  this  case,  the  left  leg,  like 
the  thigh  of  the  right  side,  had  been  amputated  on  account  of  the  disease 
in  the  foot,  according  to  the  common  practice,  the  disease  in  the  hip 
would  have  quickly  become  active,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  soon  numbered  with 
the  dead. 

This  case,  with  that  of  Miss  M.  G.,  of  Springfield,  with  acute  white 
swelling  of  the  heel ;  and  Master  W,  L.,  of  Madison,  with  the  disease 
in  all  the  limbs  and  many  of  the  joints,  with  a  great  variety  of  similar 
cases,  show  what  is  effected  by  the  natural  remedies,  without  amputap* 
tion.    And  I  may  here  remark,  that  on  examining  the  cases  of  ampula 
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tion  for  tubercula  of  the  joints  and  limbs,  reported  in  the  London  Medico^ 
Chbwgicctl  Reviewy  daring  the  last  ten  years,  and  including  those  that 
are  called  by  different  names,  but  really  the  same  disease,  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt,  but  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  number  would  have 
been  rendered  unnecessary,  if  the  use  of  these  remedies  had  been  com- 
menced, even  at  as  late  a  period  as  that  in  which  the  operations  were 
performed.  And  this  opinion  is  hazarded  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  these  reports  were  principally  from  the  Hospitals  of  London 
and  Paris,  and  that  these  operations  were  performed  by,  or  with  the  ad- 
vice of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  rank  among  the  first  members  of 
our  profession.  The  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  diathesis  or  taint,  is 
destroyed  by  the  natural  remedies,  but  remains  in  the  system  after  these 
operations,  and  the  disease  is  propagated  to  other  organs  and  limbs 

TUBERCULA  OF  THE  LEFT  KNEE,  STOMACH,  AND  LEFT  LUNG 

White  SvoelUngy  Dyspepsia  und  Consumption. 

Master  Alexander  Benedict,  of  hght  completion,  aged  15  years,  came 
into. my  office  on  crutches,  in  June,  1837,  accompanied  by  his  father. 
On  examining  the  son,  I  found  he  had  a  white  swelling  of.  the  left  knee, 
and  tuberculated  stomach  and  left  lung.  The  disease  commenced  in  the 
knee  about  five  years  before,  and  progressed  gradually  under  the  treat- 
ment of  the  best  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  city,  until  February, 
1837,  when  the  disease  commenced  in  the  lungs,  with  cough  and  expec- 
toration, which  still  continued,  and  he  was  then  pale,  feeble  and  ema- 
ciated. Prescribed  the  magnetic  remedies.  I  heard  no  more  from  the 
case  until  October  of  the  same  year,  when  he  called  at  my  office  with  his 
&ther  in  perfect  health.  The  white  swelling  of  the  knee,  with  the 
cough  and  expectoration,  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  he  had  gained  so 
much  flesh  and  strength  as  to  make  him  appear  in  as  good  health  as  that 
of  any  other  person,  and  his  health  has  continued  good  to  this  time. 

New  York,  June  S,  1840. 

I  have  read  the  above  description  of  the  case  of  my  son,  and  will  add  to  it  the  fistct 

of  my  having  paid  to  the  best  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  city,  about  a  thousand 

dollars  for  their  attendance  on  him,  and  that  they  had  given  up  the  case,  and  told  me 

that  he  could  not  be  cured,  but  must  die  ;  when  a  gentleman,  (Mr.  Baker)  advised  me 

to  take  him  to  Dr.  Sherwood  ;  I  did  so,  and  got  him  cured  at  last,  as  stated  nbove,  for 

ten  dollars.* 

SAMUEL  W.  BENEDICT, 

No.  2  Mercliants  Exchange. 


*  I  have  had  a  great  number  of  similar  cases  which  have  terminated  in  the 
mumer,  and  in  which  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  has  been  first  padd  to  other 
pbyikiaDs  and  surgeons  for  their  attendance  upon  them. 
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ACUTE    TUBSRCtTLA  OF  THE   ANKLE   JOINT — ACUTE   WHITE   SWELLING    OT 

THE  ANKLE  JOINT. 

Master  John  Lepine,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  aged  12  years.  He 
began  to  have  severe  pain  in  the  right  ankle  joint,  about  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1840,  which  was  soon  followed  by  swelling,  and,  in  a  few  weeks, 
matter  was  formed  and  discharged  from  the  left  side  of  the  joint,  which 
matter  was  a  thin  sanies  mixed  with  cheesy  concretions.  He  was 
treated  by  a  physician  of  this  city  in  the  usual  manner,  until  the  18th  of 
March,  without  any  other  effect  than  a  palliation  of  the  symptoms.  At 
this  period  he  commenced  the  use  of  the  magnetic  remedies. 

Under  their  use  the  character  of  the  discharge  from  the  ankle  joint 
was  changed,  in  a  few  daysy  from  a  thin  sanies  to  a  thick  yellow  matter, 
which  soon  began  to  decrease  in  quantity,  as  also  the  swelling,  and  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks  he  was  able  to  draw  on  his  boots  and  walk  about, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  every  day  since  that  time.  I  saw  him  and 
examined  the  ankle  to-day  (June  8th) — ^the  swelling  and  pain  have  sub- 
sided, and  there  only  remains  a  very  slight  discharge  from  a  small  orifice 
in  the  skin,  which  will  be  closed  in  a  few  days. 

July  27th,  A  small  piece  of  bone  was  discharged  from  the  orifice  a 
few  days  after  the  above  date,  when  it  closed,  and  the  ankle  is  now  per- 
fectly well. 

I  have  received  many  letters  of  commendation  for  the  success  of  my 
practice  in  chronic  diseases,  and  cannot  well  resist  the  temptation  to  pub- 
lish the  following  from  a  lady  of  this  city,  who  is  anxious  to  add  her 
testimony  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  my  remedies. 


New  York,  Sbpt.  7, 1840. 
Dr.  Sherwood, 

Sir:  Haying  been  infOTined  of  your  intention  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  containing  an 
account  of  cures  performed  by  your  magnetic  remedies,  I  deem  it  important  to  lay 
before  the  public  a  statement  of  your'  success  in  the  case  of  my  son.  He  had  injured 
his  spine  by  a  fall  from  his  chair  about  two  years  previous  to  your  undertaking  the  cure 
of  him,  and  had  suffered  much  from  the  disease  which  ensued,  as  well  as  from  &e 
remedies  of  various  physicians,  with  no  material  benefit,  until  &e  s^lication  of  your 
remedies,  when  his  recovery  was  rapid,  and  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health. 

The  handsome  manner  in  which  you  so  disinterestedly  came  forward  to  the  assistance 
of  several  poor  people  in  our  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  your  successful  treatment 
of  an  aggravated  case  of  white  swelling  of  long  standing,  will  be  long  remembered  with 
gratitude,  and  must  establish  the  superiority  of  your  remedies  in  cases  of  the  above 
character.  Certain  that  to  your  exertion  I  am  indebted  for  the  life  of  my  childy  I  wish 
you  all  pofluble  success  in  die  heavenly  art  of  healing  Uie  sick. 

Respectfully  yours. 
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The  first  case  referred  to  by  this  lady,  was  that  of  a  white  swelUng 
and  distortioD  of  the  spine ;  and  the  last,  a  very  bad  case  of  white  swel- 
ling of  the  knee  of  a  young  lady  of  six  years  standing,  which  had 
aiited  both  the  hospital  and  private  practice. 


TUB£RCULA  OF  THE  JOINTS  AND  LIMBS. 

UlcarSy  WhUe  StoelhngSj  Abscesses,  and  Crnes  of  the  Banes. 

Master  W.  L.,  of  Madison,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  aged  eleven  years.  1 
was  called  to  see  him,  May  29th,  1833.  He  had  scrofulous  tubercles, 
and  a  scrofulous  ulcer  on  both  sides  of  his  neck,  a  white  swelling  of  the 
left  arm,  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow,  and  another  of  the  left  ankle* 
He  had  also  a  white  swelling  of  the  right  knee,  and  also  of  the  right 
ankle,  and  another  of  the  third  joint  of  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand. 
The  white  swelling  of  the  left  arm  was  discharging  scrofulous  matter 
from  abscesses  in  four  places,  and  that  of  the  left  ankle  in  two  places,  and 
that  of  the  right  ankle,  and  that  of  the  hand,  in  one  place  each. 

The  disease  commenced  about  a  year  and  a  half  before,  first  with  white 
swelling  of  the  right  knee,  and  the  other  swellings,  ulcers  and  abscesses 
gradually  appeared  as  the  disease  advanced.  He  was  now  confined  to  his 
bed  and  unable  to  walk,  was  feeble  and  emaciated,  entirely  deaf,  and  suf* 
fered  much  from  pain,  mostly  at  this  time  in  both  ankles  and  the  left  leg. 
Prescribed  the  magnetic  pills  and  plaster.  The  pain  in  his  limbs  began 
to  subside  in  a  few  days,  and  his  health  to  improve ;  a  piece  of  heme  two 
inches  long,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  sepa- 
rated firom  the  bone,  and  was  removed  from  the  left  arm.  The  white 
swellings  gradually  became  less,  and  in  six  weeks  he  was  able  to  walk 
about  in  the  fields.  The  swelling  of  the  thigh  terminated  in  abscess ;  I 
opened  it,  and  it  discharged  about"  three  gills  of  matter,  and  then  healed 
rapidly.  November  Ist,  lS33.  The  white  swellings  have  all  disappeared, 
and  the  abscess  and  ulcers  healed,  and  his  general  health  is  good. 

His  jaws  were  so  nearly  closed  as  to  only  admit  a  finger  between  them. 
All  the  teeth  on  the  under  jaw  of  the  left  side  came  out,  and  also  a  part 
the  jaw  bone,  the  whole  length  of  the  jaw  in  which  the  teeth  were  set , 
and  there  has  come  out  of  the  same  place  an  entire  new  set  of  teeth,  and 
he  can  now  open  his  mouth  as  wide  as  he  ever  could,  and,  besides,  there 
has  come  out  of  the  roof  of  his  mouth  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  bone 

Pieces  of  bone  also  came  out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  (shin  bone) 
of  the  right  side,  from  the  left  ankle  joint,  the  left  clavicle,  (collar  bone,) 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  right  side,  (bone  that  projects  under  the  ear,) 
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and  from  the  tmd^  jaw  ixme  of  the  right  side ;  and  the  right  leg  vtbb 
drawn  back  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and  the  left 
so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle. 


TUBERCULA  OF  THE  KITSE  AND  MESENTERY. 

Mr.  D.  C,  of  Springfield,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  fiurmer,  aged  thirty- 
nine  years,  came  to  me  October  15th,  1832,  with  white  swelling  of  the 
left  knee,  and  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
dropsy,  but  it  was  evidently  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.  His  health  has  been  declining  more  than  a  year,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen  commenced  about  a  year,  and  the  swelling  and  pain 
in  the  knee,  which  now  rendered  him  a  cripple,  about  four  months  before. 
Prescribed  the  magnetic  pills  and  plaster.  In  fire  weeks  from  this  time 
the  swelling  of  the  knee  and  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  had  disappeared, 
and  his  usual  good  health  was  restored. 


TUBERCULA  OT  THE  HECK  AND  MESENTERY. 

Master  T.  I.,  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  aged  18  months.  I  was  called 
to  see  him  about  September  1st,  1830.  He  had  scrofulous  ulcers  under 
each  ear,  which  were  discharging  scrofulous  matter  very  freely,  and  a 
number  of  tubercles  of  different  sizes,  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  with  diarrhoea.  It  was  now  more  than  a 
year  since  the  disease  commenced,  and  he  had  irregular  fever  and  was 
feeble  and  emaciated.  Five  or  six  physicians  had  attended  and  prescribed 
for  him,  but  the  disease  grew  worse.  Prescribed  the  magnetic  pills  and 
plaster.  His  health  began  to  improve  in  a  £bw  days,  and  in  about  six 
weeks  the  ulcers  were  healed  and  the  tubercles  had  disappeared,  and 
health  was  in  all  respects  restored. 


TUBERCULA  OF  THE  LEFT  HIP  AND  FOOT. 

After  <mpuiai%an  for  tvbwrcula  of  right  knee* 

Mr.  J.  S.,  of  Preble  county,  Ohio,  of  light  c(»nplexion,  aged  19  yean, 

called  on  me,  September  19th,  1836.    His  right  thigh  was  amputated 

about  five  years  ago,  on  account  of  white  swelling  of  the  right  knee,  so<m 

afttf  which  he  began  to  fisel  pain,  sometimes  in  the  left  hip,  and  at  othera 

in  the  knee,  and  these  pains  continued,  with  varying  severity,  until  about 
14 
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ten  months  ago,  when  his  fiK>t  began  to  swell  and  to  be  painful.  The 
pam  in  the  hip  and  knee  then  subsided.  The  white  swelling  is  now 
large,  and  extends  over  the  foot,  and  sides  of  the  foot,  -and  he  has  tuber- 
cles on  both  sides  of  his  neck,  and  his  health  has  continued  feeble  since 
the  amputation.  Diagnosis,  Chronic  tubercula  of  the  hip  joint  and  foot. 
Prescribed,  magnetic  pills  and  plaster.  October  7thy  the  whole  swel- 
ling is  gone,  excepting  only  a  small  abscess,  which,  on  being  opened, 
discharged  two  teaspoons  full  of  tuberculous  matter.  The  plaster  was 
now  re-applied,  and  the  pills  continued,  and  in  three  weeks  the  abscess 
was  healed  and  his  health  restored. 


ACUTE  TUBERCULA  OF  THE  LEFT  LEO. 

Master  W.  L.,  of  Somers,  Preble  coimty,  Ohio,  aged  five  years ;  called 
to  see  him  October  11th,  1834^  He  had  a  violent  and  spasmodic  pain  in 
the  lower  and  forepart  of  the  left  leg,  with  intervals  of  ease.  The  disease 
commenced  five  or  six  days  before,  and,  on  examining  his  neck,  I  found 
five  or  six  large  tubercles  on  the  left  side.  A  physician  had  been  every 
day  in  attendance,  and  had  prescribed  the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
including  a  Mister  over  the  swelling ;  but  the  pain  continued  with  una- 
bated violence,  and  the  patient,  in  his  agony,  continued  to  make  the  wel- 
kin wringt  with  screams. 

IXagnoais.  Acute  4ubercula.  I  now  took  a  scalpel,  and  laid  the 
swelling  open  along  the  course  of  the  tibia,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
through  the  blister,  integuments  and  periosteum  to  the  bone. 

This  operation,  though  a  severe  one,  was  less  painfid  than  one  of  those 
turns  of  severe  pain.  1  now  placed  a  linen  cloth  over  it,  and  directed  it 
to  be  wetted  in  a  triple  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  iron,  and  alumine, 
in  the  following  proportions,  viz.,  blue  vitriol  one-fourth  of  an  ounce, 
copperas  and  alum,  each  half  an  ounce,  water  one  pint,  and  also  to  wet  a 
roller  bandage  in  this  solution,  and  commence  at  the  toes,  and  roll  it  mode- 
rately tight  over  the  foot,  ankle,  and  leg  to  the  knee,  and  at  night  to 
remove  it  and  apply  a  fermenting  poultice  over  the  limb ;  and  in  the 
morning  to  apply  again  the  cloth,  wash,  and  bandage,  and  to  continue 
this  course  until  the  pain  ceased,  and  then  to  discontinue  the  wash  and 
poultice,  and  apply  magnetic  scrofulous  plaster,  with  the  roller  bandage. 
I  also  prescribed  magnetic  pills ;  one  to  be  taken  night  and  morning  for 
one  week,  and  afterwards  one  every  night. , 

The  turns  of  spasmodic  pain  now  gradually  decreased  in  frequency  and 
violence^  and  in  nine  days  he  was  able  to  walk  about  the  housoi  and  In 
less  than  two  weeks  after  this  his  leg  was  healed,  and  his  health  re- 
stored. 
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'TUBERCULA  OF  THE  HIP  JOINT 

Disease  of  the  Hip  Joints 

Master  J.  C,  aged  14  years,  called  to  see  him  November  20ihf  1828. 
He  had  been  complaining  of  pain  in  his  right  knee,  with  a  little  lameness 
every  two  or  three  days,  during  the  last  two  weeks,  but  is  now  confined 
to  his  bed,  with  pain  in  his  right  hip  He  lays  on  his  left  side,  with  his 
thighs  drawn  up,  and  every  atteinpt  to  move  the  limb  produces  pain  in 
the  hip,  and  he  cannot  bear  pressure  on  the  joint  or  in  the  groin.  On 
comparing  this  joint  with  the  left,  there  was  no  swelling  or  enlargement, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  rather  less  or  flattened  on  the  out  side  ot 
the  joint,  and  the  limb  appears  shorter  than  the  other.  He  has  somd 
fever ;  is  very  irritable,  and  has  tubercles  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck 
and  in  the  groin. 

Prescribed,  magnetic  pills,  and  a  large  poultice  to  the  hip  and  groin,  to 
be  renewed  once  in  four  hours.  November  21.  Pain  abated,  discon- 
tinued the  poultice,  and  applied  magnetic  plaster  over  the  hip  and  groin. 

November  23.  Pain  in  the  joint  much  less,  and  he  rests  better  during 
the  night.  On  removing  the  plaster,  the  hip  and  groin  were  covered 
with  small  vesicles  and  ulcerations.  The  same  plaster  was  spread  again, 
by  adding  a  little  more  to  it,  and  re-applied. 

Nof)ember  26.  He  continues  better^  but  the  joint  is  in  every  attempt 
to  move  it  still  very  painful.  The  same  course  was  continued,  and  in 
four  weeks  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  in  two  weeks  more,  was  able  to 
walk  with  a  little  lameness,  from  which  he  entirely  recovered  in  a  £ew 
days,  and  without  any  shortening  of  the  limb. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  I  use  other  external  applications 
instead  of  the  plaster,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  two  following  examples. 

TUBBRCULA  OF  THE  HEEL. 

Acute  White  Swelling  of  the  Heel  and  Ankle  Joints  loith  Abcessea  and 

Caries  of  the  Bones. 

m 

Miss  M.  G ,  of  Springfield,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  aged  twelve 

years.  I  was  called  to  see  her,  February  5th,  1833.  She  had  been 
attacked  with  acute  white  swelling  of  the  left  heel,  three  months  pre- 
viotis  to  this  time.  The  whole  foot  and  ankle  was  now  swollen  as  large 
as  the  skin  would  admit,  and  was  (edematous,  and  extended  half  way  to 
the  knee.  There  were  three  abscesses  on  the  right  side  of  the  heel,  five 
on  the  1^  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  ankle  joint,  all  discharging  scro* 
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fulous  matter,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and  the  whole  foot  and  anUe 
had  a  dasky  yellow  appearance.  There  was  little  or  no  sensibility 
in  the  skin,  but  a  great  discharge  of  matter,  with  acute  pain  on 
pressure.  On  introducing  the  probe  into  the  abscesses,  the  bone  was 
found  bare  in  three  of  them  on  the  left  side  of  the  heel  and  foot,  and  had 
a  rough  feel.  She  had  a  number  of  tubercles  of  different  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  on  both  sides  of  her  neck,  and  was  now,  and  had 
been  from  the  first,  confined  to  her  bed,  and  is  now  very  feeble  and  ema- 
ciated, has  hectic  fever,  and  has  suffered  much  from  pain  in  the  heel  and 
ankle.  About  three  weeks  previous  to  this  time,  the  attending  physician 
proposed  to  amputate  the  limb,  (as  is  customary  in  such  cases^  as  it 
o^red,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  chance  to  save  her  life.  Her  parents, 
opposed  to  this  last  resort,  sent  f(Nr  a  celebrated  physician  of  a  neighbor- 
ing town  in  consultation,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  she  would  not 
recover,  whether  the  Kmb  was  amputated  or  not. 

Prescribed,  magnetic  pills  and  a  wash  for  the  limb,  composed  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  sulphate  ferri  (cop- 
peras) one  ounce,  sulphate  of  alumine  (alum)  one  ounce,  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  warm  water.  A  roller  bandage  to  be  wet  in  this  solution  and 
applied  to  the  foot,  ankle  and  leg,  and  to  be  kept  wet  with  the  wash 
through  the  day,  and  kt  night  to  remove  the  roller  and  apply  the  common 
fermenting  poultice  through  the  night  alternately.  February  15th.  The 
swelling  of  the  limb  has  lessened  more  than  one-half.  The  enticle 
(scarf  skin)  very  much  thickened,  has  peeled  off  of  the  entire  foot^  and 
it  has  a  much  more  healthy  and  natural  appearance.  Her  fever  has 
nearly  disappeared,  and  her  health  much  improved,  and  she  is  able  to  sit 
up.  Her  health  continued  to  improve  without  any  interruption,  with 
the  same  treatment,  and  in  two  weeks  more  the  swelling  had  disappeared 
from  the  foot  and  leg,  except  at  the  heel,  and  in  another  week  the  ab- 
scesses on  both  sides  of  the  ankle  joint,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  heel, 
were  healed.  The  magnetic  plaster  was  now  applied  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heel.  She  was  able  to  walk  soon  after  this,  first  on  crutches,  and 
then  without  them.  More  than  a  dozen  pieces  of  bone  came  out  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heel  and  foot,  two  of  them  large  and  of  the  circumference 
of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.    Her  father  and  mother  are  both  scrofrilous. 


TUBERCULA  OP  THE  UTERUS  AND  RIGHT  LEO. 

Mrs.  H.,  of  Union,  Butler  county,  Ohio,  of  the  middlirig  size,  and  good 
constitution,  aged  46  years. 

Called  to  see  her  August  17th,  1833.  Sh^has  a  large  fungus  ulcer 
on  die  Tight  side  of  her  right  ankle.    The  foot  and  leg  swelled  aa  laq^ 
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as  the  skin  will  admit,  which  has  a  shining  appearance,  and  the  nicer 
black  and  depressed  from  the  surrounding  everted  edges  of  the  skin.  It 
is  in  form  perfectly  ronbd,  and  as  large  as  the  circumference  of  the  top 
of  a  large  tea  cup,  and  is  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  a  gangrenous  mass 
of  fungi,  which  emits  a  horrible  smell.  The  swelling  commenced  about 
three  nK>nths  since. 

Her  countenance  is  pale  and  sallow,  and  she  has  leucorrhoea,  with 
which  she  has  been  aflfected  more  than  two  years,  and  she  is  now  feeble 
and  emaciated, — is  suffering  severely  with  dull  and  lancinating  pains  in 
the  ankle  and  leg,  and  is  confined  to  her  bed. 

She  has  a  number  of  tubercles  on  the  right  side  of  her  neck,  and  pres- 
sure on  two  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  produces  pain,  which  darts  into  the 
uterus.  Prescribed  the  magnetic  pills  and  a  grain  of  quinine,  three  times 
a  day,  with  a  large  fermenting  poultice  to  the  foot,  ankle  and  leg,  to  be 
renewed  morning  and  evening,  and  the  magnetic  plaster  over  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae.  August  22nd.  The  sweUing  of  the  limb  is  very  much 
reduced,  and  the  gangrenous  fungi  have  sloughed  out  and  left  a  large  and 
round  chasm  half  an  inch  deep,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with 
fungus  or  round  elevations,  of  a  red  colour,  surrounded  with  a  white 
colored  matter,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  every  where  everted,  and  be- 
sides this  formidable  ulcer,  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the  ankle, 
from  an  inch  above  the  .bottom  of  the  heel  to  four  inches  above  the  an- 
kle, is  now  one  mass  of  fungus  or  loose  and  spungy  ulcers,  the  skin  having 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  limb  was  now  washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  and 
adhesive  plaster,  spread  very  thin  on  strips  of  cotton  cloth,  two  and  a 
half  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  round  the  limb  and  lap  over 
two  inches,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them  so  spread  to  cover  the  limb 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  ankle  to  a  point  seven  inches  above  it  I 
commenced  applying  these  strips  by  making  one  end  stick  &st  to  the  side 
of  the  heel,  and  then  drew  it  round  below  the  ankle  mod^ately  tight, 
and  then  took  up  another  and  fastened  it  as  before,  and  lapped  it  on  the 
first  about  an  inch,  and  drew  it  on,  and  let  it  lap  over  the  end  of  the 
strip  as  before,  and  so  with  the  remainder  of  the  strips,  until  they  were 
all  on. 

I  then  took  a  roller  bandage,  wet  in  the  above  solution,  and  commen- 
cing at  the  toes,  rolled  it  over  the  foot,  ankle  and  leg,  to  the  knee.  Di- 
rections were  now  given  to  keep  the  roller  wet  with  the  solution,  and 
remove  it  and  the  strips  of  plaster,  and  wash  the  leg  and  ulcers,  and 
re-apply  new  strips  of  plaster,  and  the  roller,  in  the  same  way  night  and 
morning,  and  in  case  the  limb  should  become  more  painful,  to  remove 
them,  and  apply  the  fermenting  poultice  for  twelve  hoars,  and  then  again 
apply  the  wash,  strips  of  plaster,  and  roller. 
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September  8/A.  The  swelling  of  the  limh  has  subsided,  except  a  litUe 
about  the  ulcers,  and  they  have  commenced  healing  from  their  extreme 
points  towards  the  centre.  Her  health  has  improved  so  much  as  to  be 
able  to  sit  up  the  most  of  the  day,  and  the  quinine  discontinued. 

October  3d.  Her  leucorrhoea  has  disappeared,  and  the  ulcerations 
reduced  to  about  one-third  their  original  dimensions.  The  same  course 
of  treatment  was  continued  with  little  variation,  and  in  about  two  months 
they  healed  entirely,  when  her  health  was  fully  re-established. 

The  manner  of  applying  adhesive  strips  of  plaster  pursued  in  this  case 
was  first  recommended  by  Cooper,  in  cases  of  the  conmion  ulcerated  legs, 
and  it  cured  some  cases,  but  the  disease  generally  returned  again  after  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  When,  however,  the  disease  is  treated  like  this 
case,  with  the  magnetic  pills  and  the  adhesive  strips  of  plaster,  the  dia- 
thesis or  taint  in  the  system  from  absorption  from  these  ulcers  is  des- 
troyed, and  the  disease  does  not  return.  The  adhesive  plaster  I  use  in 
these  cases  is  much  better  and  cheaper  than  that  obtained  from  the  shops, 
and  is  made  by  boiling  rosin  and  lard  in  water  an  hour,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  of  lard  to  every  pound  of  rosin,  and  when  nearly  cold  may 
be  made  into  rolls  of  any  convenient  size.  The  rosin  must  always  be 
good  and  free  from  impurities.  The  plaster  must  also  be  spread  very 
thin  and  very  even,  and  always  applied  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in 
this  case,  when  it  cures  the  disease,  if  it  is  not  of  more  than  seven  or 
eight  years'  continuance,  in  from  five  to  seven  weeks. 

COLOUR  OF  THE  SKIN  IN  CHRONIC  TUBERCULA. 

In  the  foregoing  cases  of  chronic  tubercula  of  the  limbs,  neck,  head, 
and  face,  there  was  little  or  no  discolouration  of  the  skin,  and  there  is  little 
or  none  of  the  membranes  which  cover  the  tuberculated  organs.  There 
are,  however  rare  cases  of  this  disease  in  which  a  red  colour  of  the  skin 
is  sometimes  produced  by  accidental  causes,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
these  cases  wliich  are  incurable  by  other  remedies,  from  being  mistaken 
for  another  disease,  the  following  case  is  presented. 

Miss  M.  G.,  aged  ten  years,  was  brought  to  me  January  26th,  1836. 
The  lower  half  of  her  nose  is  swelled  and  of  a  scarlet  red  colour.  The 
lower  half  of  both  cheeks,  upper  and  under  lip,  and  chin,  are  also  swelled, 
and  of  the  same  scarlet  colour,  and  they  all  have  a  smooth  and  shining 
appearance,  except  in  some  places  along  the  cheeks  where  they  are  tu- 
berculated, and  along  the  upper  lip  where  tubercles  have  ulcerated  and 
are  dischs^ging  matter. 

The  disease  commenced  about  five  years  since  with  pain,  and  then  a 
thin  or  sanious  discharge  from  the  nose,  which  from  its  frequent  appli- 
cation to  the  skin  produced  the  swelling,  ulceration,  and  scarlet  coloitf 
of  this  part  of  the  nose  and  face* 
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She  has  a  black  and  yery  intelligent  eje^  and  is  apparently  a  perfect 
beauty^  saying  the  frightful  deformity  produced  by  this  disease,  front 
which  she  has  suffered  long,  and  sometimes  seyerely. 

The  line  or  ganglia  of  glands  on  both  sides  of  her  neck,  with  the  sub- 
maxillaries under  the  jaws  and  the  parotids  are  tubercolated.  The 
tubercles  yery  large,  and  painful  under  pressure. 

Pressure  on  a  small  tubercle  of  the  right  side  of  the  first  ceryical  yer- 
tebrae  produces  pain,  which  darts  into  those  under  the  jaw,  and  into  the 
throat  of  the  right  side  and  into  the  nose.  Pressure  on  one  of  the  1^ 
side  of  the  same  yertebree  produces  pain  which  darts  into  those  under  the 
jaw  and  into  the  throat  and  face  of  the  left  side.  I  now  examined  the 
mouth  and  found  both  tonsils  tuberculated,  and  the  tongue  one-third 
larger  than  natural.  A  number  of  physicians  haye  as  usual  attended  and 
prescribed  for  this  patient.  Diagnosis.  Tubercula  of  the  nose,  face, 
tonsils  and  tongue.     Prescribed  magnetic  pills  and  plaster. 

The  disease  began  to  subside  in  a  few  days,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
weeks  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  natural. 
One  plaster  was  applied  in  this  case  oyer  the  first  ceryical  yertebne. 
One  oyer  the  lower  part  of  the  lower  jaw  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of 
both  sides,  and  one  oyer  the  swelled  and  scarlet  portions  of  the  fietce. 
She  wore  the  plaster  on  the  fece  four  or  fiye  weeks  only,  and  on  the 
neck  seyen  or  eight. 

TUBERCULA  CONNECTED  WITH  SYPHILIS. 

Tubercula,  or  what  is  called  scrofula,  sometimes  assumes  the  mott 
malignant  form,  after  the  long  continued  use  of  mercury  in  chronic 
diseases,  including  syphilis,  hence  the  name  Mercurial  Disease.  It 
frequently  assumes  the  same  malignant  form,  after  the  absorption  o{ 
the  syphilitic  yirus.  The  following  notice  of  it  under  this  form,  and  of 
ihe  common  remedies  for  it,  is  extracted  from  'a  lecture  deliyered  by  a 
listinguished  professor  in  one  of  our  medical  colleges. 

*<Theiiext point  connected  with  scrofala  that  I  shall  mention,  is  its  catenation  with 
syphilis.  It  is  my  firm  impression,  and  one  too,  that  I  have  not  failed  to  unpress  on  the 
minds  of  my  students  ever  since  I  have  been  a  teacher — one  that  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  promulgate  in  writing  and  in  debate — that  most  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
syphilis  depend  on  the  inoculation  of  this  disease  in  a  scrofulous  constitution.  For 
many  years  I  have  had  this  subject  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  have  examined  with 
care,  every  case  of  this  disease  that  has  occurred  in  a  laborious  practice.  I  have  en* 
quired  into  the  previous  history  and  circumstances  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  fell  destroyer.  I  have  looked  at  every  case  of  Hub  disease  trans- 
planted into  a  strumous  diathefls,  with  peculiar  attention,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  when  a  scrofiiloas  patient  presants  himself  before  me,  wiA  even  a  commoB  cfattfh 
ere,  I  consider  his  deadi  warrant  signed  and  sealed.    He  may,  It  l»  tnw,  Hogiar  on'a' 
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■iMTftUe  ]!£•»  difguftiiig  lo  Umaelf,  and  kMtibed  by  his  friends ;  bojt  even  if  his  life  %e 
spared,  what  is  he  but  a  miserable,  emaciated,  deformed,  wretched  being,  betoitd 
THB  powBR  OF  MEDioiNK,  Capable  of  indulging  in  no  hope,  but  that  of  a  speedy 
deadi,  and  the  early  death  of  such  an  unfortunate,  is  a  relief  from  misery  and  despair. 
And  who  are  die  victims  to  this  unenviable  conjunction  ?  Who  are  the  young  men 
that  fall  victims  to  die  union  of  this  disease  with  scrofula  ?  Alas,,  it  is  among  the  young, 
the  talented,  the  manly. 

*<  Too  often  have  I  seen  young  gentlemen,  whose  early  mental  developements,  whose 
just  and  fidr  proportions,  whose  general  character  for  scholarship  and  accomplishments, 
have  rendered  them  the  delight  of  their  friends,  the  hope  of  their  parents  and  their 
eoantry,  cut  off  by  Aeir  own  imprudence.  And  Ihose  too,  are  the  very  men,  tiiat  are 
most  easily  led  away,  young,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic. 

"  It  is  for  the  scrofulous,  for  the  young,  for  the  talented,  for  the  beautiful,  that  the  snare 
IS  laid,  and  many  a  physician  can  testify  how  often  they  have  followed  to  the  grave 
the  blighted  hopes  of  parents,  in  the  persons  of  those,  who  have  by  imprudence  and 
dissipation,  wrought  out  their  own  destruction." 

The  importance  of  this  subject  to  those  who  are  interested  in  it,  has 
induced  me  to  make  the  above  extracts,  and  to  observe  here,  that  the 
natural  remedies,  or  those  called  the  magnetic  pills  and  plaster j  cure  the 
disease  most  thoroughly  and  permanently  in  all  the  forms  above  noticed ; 
and  that  in  many  cases,  in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  where  the  disease 
in  these  forms  has  descended  from  parents  to  their  children,  they  have 
saved  their  lives,  and  the  reputations  of  whole  frimilies  from  one  com- 
mon ruin. 

Hie  symptoms  of  the  disease,  when  connected  or  complicated  with 
syphilis,  by  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  and  also  when  it  is 
produced  by  the  absorption  of  mercury,  and  called  mercurial  disease,  are 
the  same  as  other  forms  of  tubercula,  and  consequently  require  the  same 
remedies ;  and  the  same  rules  should  be  observed,  both  in  distinguishing 
these  forms,  and  in  using  the  natural  remedies,  as  in  the  common  form  ot 
the  disease. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  when  from  the  absorption  of  the 
syphilitic  virus  an  ulcer  is  formed,  called  a  chancre,  and  when  the  in- 
guinal glands  become  tuberculated — no  matter  by  what  name  they  are 
called,  or  one  of  these  are  softened  down,  and  produced  one  or  more  ab- 
scesses there,  or  when  any  other  part  of  the  system  becomes  tuberculated, 
or  abscesses,  ulcers,  or  caries  of  the  bones  form  from  this  cause,  the  same 
symptoms  will  be  presented  on  an  exwnination  as  in  tubercula  of  the 
organs  and  limbs,  and  the  above  remedies  should  be  used  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  same  rules  should  also  be  observed,  as  in  other  forms 
of  tubercula.* 

^  Twenty-eight  very  bad  cases  of  this  form  of  the  disease  have  been  cured  widi 
diese  remedies,  during  the  last  tiiree  years,  and  I  have  now  five  under  treatment,  and 
not  a  solitary  case  of  their  Mure  m  tiiis  form  of  the  disease,  in  any  of  its  stages,  has 
tome  to  my  knowledge 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


From  the  Christian  Secretary. 

Hartford,  Oct.  90,  1840. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^I  send  you  a  brief  statement  of  facts  relating  to  my  recoveiy.  This 
is  done  the  more  cheerfully,  as  I  feel  prompted  by  gratitude  and  by  a  desire  that  others 
similarly  afflicted,  may  be  as  happily  relieved. 

I  had  been  dyspeptic  for  many  years,  was  afflicted  with  tubercula  of  the  palate,  neck 
and  stomach  ;  with  chronic  diarrhoea  and  piles  ;  with  general  debility,  and  with  chronic 
bronchitis,  which  extended  from  the  glottis  to  both  lobes  of  my  lungs.  During  the 
last  two  years  I  have  suffered  so  much  from  bronchitis  that  much  of  the  time,  speaking 
even  in  a  whisper,  has  been  so  distressing  as  to  oblige  me  to  converse  by  writing.  But 
now  I  am  comfortably  well,  through  tf|ie  Divine  blessing,  on  the  use  of  Dr.  Sherwood's 
Electro  Magnetic  Remedies.  Some  of  the  delightful  changes  experienced  by  me  are 
the  following: 

From  such  a  state  of  my  Aroat  and  lungs  that  the  utterance  of  a  sentence  distressed 
me,  I  have  been  enabled  to  preach  eleven  times  during  the  present  month,  and  conduct 
five  other  religious  services.  My  strength  and  comfort  have  been,  in  the  meantime, 
gradually  increasing.  The  deep  depression  of  spirits  which,  at  times,  seemed  death- 
like, has  given  place  to  the  animation  and  cheerfulness  of  youth.  My  blood,  from 
having  been  almost  literally  black  and  thick,  has  become  perfect  in  color  and  consist- 
ence. My  palate,  through  the  aid  of  a  slight  surgical  operation,  is  reduced  to  hs  iMua 
size.  The  glands  of  my  neck,  which  were  enlarged  and  painful,  are  now  entirely  re- 
duced. The  pain  from  my  neck  has  passed  off  sensibly.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchia  has  been  aided  in  its  secretions.  Dr.  Sherwood's  remedies  have  excelled 
every  ttung  I  have  used  as  an  expectorant  The  inflammation  of  my  tiux>at,  and  the 
pain  consequent  upon  it,  have  been  allayed,  and  at  times  entirely  gone.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  inflanunation  and  pain  in  my  boweb.  Relief  from  hunger,  by  eating,  though 
more  immediate,  is  not  mora  a  matter  of  consciousness,  than  was  my  relief  from  pain, 
by  the  application  of  these  remedies.  From  apprehending  languor,  consumption,  a 
■offering  liijd,  and  an  early  death,  I  have  now  the  prospect  of  an  active,  and  I  hope,  use- 
ful life. 

To  all  afflicted  with  bronchitis,  or  tubercular  consumption,  or  what  is  called  scrofula, 
or  dyspepsia,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  tiiese  diseases  can  long  exitit  under 
the  action  of  these  remedies.  They  are  not,  in  my  estimation,  to  be  classed  with  quack 
medicines,  because,  1st,  I  believe  them  to  have  science  for  their  basis.  2d.  Their 
adiqptation  to  individual  sufferers  is  pointed  out  by  symptoms  which  none  need  mistake ; 
and  8d,  Dr.  S.  is  a  regularly  educated  physician,  who,  having  suffered  from  his  child- 
hood, was  le4  gradually  to  the  discovery  of  tiiem  for  his  own  relief.  Some  think  it  a 
mark  of  wiKlom  to  ridicule  every  thing  new  in  medicine ;  as  if  the  science,  and  practice 
of  it  were  stereotyped,  however  the  Baconian  philosophy  repudiates  the  theories  of 
evflfy  age  and  school  which  come  in  confflct  with  fact  I  have  stated  simple  verities 
In  addition  to  my  own  case,  I  refer  to  B.  S.  Lawson,  Bl  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  who  waa 
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reitored  from  confinned  confamption,  after  all  the  common  remedies  had  entirely  fidled 

With  gratitude  to  God  for  my  recovery,  I  subscribe  myself 

Yours,  J.  B.  Cook. 

P.  S. — I  should  add  that  Professor  Bronson  gave  me  essential  aid  in  recovering  the 
use  of  my  voice. 

The  Bronchitis  mentioned  in  this  case  was  the  consequence  of  tubercu- 
lar disease  of  the  throat  and  lungs ;  the  reduction  of  which  dissipated  the 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes. 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Cook  until  he  had  taken  one  box  of  my  remedies,  when 
I  suggested  the  necessity  of  his  consulting  Professor  Bronson  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  improvement  of  his  voice,  which  I  am  pleased  to  learn  has 
added  another  case  to  the  Professors  long  list  of  triumphs  in  his  art. 

This  disease  is  very  common  among  Clergymen,  and  is  the  consequence 
of  taking  cold  after  over  exertion  of  the  organs  of  the  voice.  The  throat 
becomes  tuberculated,  the  uvula  enlarged  and  elongated,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  throat,  and  covers  the  tubercles^ 
becomes  diseased,  thickened  and  florid,  in  consequence  of  the  tubercula- 
tions ;  and  this  affection,  the  novices  of  our  profession  call  Bronchitis,  and 
treat  it  as  such.  The  disease  is  subsequently  propagated  to  the  lungs,  and 
these  Clergymen  descend  to  their  graves,  the  victims  of  the  abominable 
quackery  which  has  so  long  disgraced  our  profession. 

This  disease  in  the  throat  is  distinguished  in  an  instant,  as  it  is  in  every 
other  organ,  by  the  magnetic  symptoms,  and  yet  the  professors  in  our  me- 
dical colleges  continue  to  teach  and  practice  the  old  astrolc^ical  symp- 
toms.'*' It  is  now  many  years  since  I  first  attempted  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  frequent  cases  of  tuberculated  brain 
disclosed  by  these  new  symptoms.  They  were  all,  however,  perfectly 
incredulous,  in  regard  to  their  existence  in  the  brain,  in  consequence  of 
never  having  discovered  them  in  that  organ  by. those  ancient  symptoms 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  which  they  had  been  taught  to  believe 
were  infallible,  and  I  was  consequently  compelled  to  continue  to  labor 
alone  in  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  these  new  and  unerring  symp- 
toms ;  but  <<  truth  although  crushed  to  the  earth  will  rise  again,"  and  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to, 
and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  the  following  article  from  the  London 
Medical  Gazette,  for  Februaryj  1842,  on  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the 
brain. 

*  These  professors,  like  the  ancient  astrologers,  who  were  physicians,  priests,  and 
astronomers,  pretend  to  distinguish  chronic  diseases  by  feeling  the  pulse,  the  aspect  of 
the  urine,  and  the  odour  of  the  stools,  &c.  &c.,  and  they  will  continue  to^  teach  such 
nonsense  as  long  as  it  is  of  any  value  in  their  market. 
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Royal  Medical  and  Ckirurgical  Society,  Jan,  25,  1842. 
Dr.  WILLIAMS,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

On  Tubercles  of  the  Brain  in  Children,  with  a  Tabular  View  of  30  cases  of  the  affec 
tion. — By  P.  Henrt  Green,  M.  D.-— (Communicated  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Burgess.) 

An  analysis  of  30  cases  of  tubercle  of  the  brain  is  laid  before  the  society  by  the  au- 
thor, preparatory  to  a  more  extended  communication  on  this  subject,  which  he  pro- 
mises to  afford. 

After  noticing  the  importance  of  emended  post-mortem  researches,  with  a  view  to 
the  pathology  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  comprehend  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  be 
concludes  with  some  general  remarks  on  his  Tabular  View.  In  his  30  cases  the  ages, 
he  observes,  varied  between  19  months  and  12  years. 

With  respect  to  sex,  14  were  boys,  16  girls. 

In  four  cases  no  cerebral  symptoms  existed  during  life ;  in  two,  only  periodical 
head-ache ;  in  two,  deafness  and  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear.  In  the  remaining 
cases,  head-ache,  vomiting,  amaurosis,  convulsions,  weakening  of  intellect,  were  ob- 
servable ;  the  duration  of  this  chronic  state  varying  from  one  month  to  three  years. 

Nine  died  with  acute  hydrocephalic*  symptoms,  a  few  with  symptoms  of  softening, 
the  rest  of  consumption,  small-pox,  &.c. 

The  number,  volume,  and  site  of  the  tuberculous  masses,  varied  considerably  indif- 
ferent cases. 

A  discussion  took  place,  relating  chiefly  to  the  degree  in  which  the  pathology  of  tu- 
bercles in  the  brain  was  known  in  England ;  Dr.  Addison,  particularly,  stating  that  he 
believed  the  disease  was  so  familiar  to  practitioners,  that  in  many  obscure  chronic 
affections  of  the  brain,  it  was  almost  confidently  expected  that  tubercles  would  be 
found  either  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  in  its  membranes. 

These  are  all  cases  of  .children.  The  disease  in  the  brain  is  besides  very 
common  in  adults,  as  I  always  have  cases  of  it  on  hand,  which  yield  to 
the  influence  of  the  magnetic  remedies,  as  it  does  when  aflecting  other 
organs.  Very  little,  however,  is  known  of  the  pathology  of  tubercles  in 
the  brain  in  this  country.  There  are  even  professors  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic  in  our  Medical  Colleges,  who  have  often  exposed  their 
ignorance  by  denying  the  existence  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  brain,  ex- 
cept  in  extremely  rare  coses.f 

*  Dropsy  of  the  brain. 

t  Note. — In  a  post  mortem  examination  in  this  city,  a  few  months  since,  in  a  case 
where  hemorrhage  of  the  brain  had  been  so  great  from  tubercular  disease  as  to  fill  the 
ventricles  and  cover  its  inferior  and  superior  surface,  one  of  these  sapient  professors 
declared  the  brain  to  be  in  a  healthy  state,  and  a  case  of  tubercular  disease  of  the 
brain  exceedingly  rare. 
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LUGOL'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SCROFULA. 

LECTURE  U. 

TvitereltB  m  different  Organs,    Modes  of  detecting  them.    Formation  of  TubertUs, 

its  Independence  of  lJ\flammaiion. 

Tubercles  in  particular  Organs. — ^The  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject  be- 
longs rather  to  Pathological  Anatomy.  The  diagnosis  of  tubercles  in  particular  organs, 
is  very  difficult  at  least  in  the  first  period  of  their  existence. 

When  tubercles  exist  in  the  sub-cutaneous  regions,  the  mere  local  examination  of  tho 
part  at  once  enables  us  to  convince  ourselves  of  their  presence,  although,  as  we  hare 
already  stated,  these  morbid  productions  develope  themselves  gradually  tmifA<raif|9am, 
and  without  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts,  in  a  word  without  giving  rise  to  any 
perceptible  phenomena. 

When  therefore  we  consider,  that  sub-cutaneous  tubercles  only  become  manifest  da- 
ring the  first  stages  of  their  existence,  because  they  are  external,  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  it  is,  that  in  the  mediastinum  and  the  parenchymatous  .organs,  this 
source  of  diagnosis  being  closed,  it  should  be,  always  difficult,  and  often  impossible  to 
recognise  their  presence.  i 

Tubercles  may  exist  in  parenchymatous  organs,  may  even  partly  annihilate  them, 
without  their  existence  being  revealed  by  any  external  symptoms;  or  if  they  are  dis- 
covered it  is  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  existence,  when  they  have  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  tresitment  is  no  longer  of  any  avail.  In  such  cases  it  can  scarce  be  said 
that  the  malady  has  been  recognized  during  life ;  tliey  belong  in  reality  to  Pathological 
Anatomy. 

Our  want  of  success  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  diagnosticating,  tuber' 
eles,  proves  that  those  means  are  inadequate,  that  we  follow  on  erroneous  course  in 
9ur  investigations,  and  that  we  must  resort  to  new  modes  if  we  ujish  to  be  successful. 

When  pulmonary  tubercles  are  suspected,  we  resort  to  auscultation  and  percussion, 
but  in  many  cases  these  fail  us,  even  when  numerous  tubercles  are  disseminated 
through  the  lungs,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  many  physicians,  after  having  greatly 
exaggerated  the  value  of  the  stethoscopic  signs,  now  declare  them  of  little  value,  at 
least  during  the  first  stages  of  the  disease.  There  is  here  another  mode  to  which  we 
may  resort,  induction;  for  instance,  a  patient  complains  for  some  time  of  sli^t  pain 
and  uneasiness  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  we  resort  to  auscultation  and  percussion,  the  re- 
sonance of  the  thorax  is  every  where  normal,  pulmonary  expansion  free  and  easy,  res- 
piration perfectly  natural,  and  guided  by  these  data  the  physician  declares  that  there 
are  no  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  But  he  is  deceived,  the  method  of  investigation  which 
he  has  followed  has  been  inefficient.  If  we  consider  that  the  patient  is  bom  of  tuber- 
culous parents^  that  he  has  lost  brothers  or  sisters  from  phthisis,  or  that  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  cervical  tubercles,  white  swelling  or  other  scrofulous  affections,  that  his 
health  is  delicate,  his  growth  has  been  deficient,  in  a  word  if  we  consult  with  care  an- 
tecedents and  coincidences,  we  shall  acquire  the  conviction  that  his  lungs  contain  tu- 
bercles, although  auscultation  is  powerless,  to  demonstrate  their  presence. 

One  of  two  things  happens,  either  auscultation  agrees  with  the  data  furnished  by 
inductioa,  then  it  affords  a  valuable  concurrent  testimony,  or  it  disagrees,  and  then  I 
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think  we  should  follow  induction  as  less  likely  to  deceiye  us.    Especially  would  I  rely 
on  the  evidence  of  hereditarjr  taint. 

Ihtbereles  in  the  Brain, — Out  of  four  cases  in  which  tubercles  were  found  in  the 
brain  after  death,  there  were  two  in  which  symptoms  were  noted  which  might  be  re- 
ferred to  their  presence,  but  in  the  other  two,  though  the  lesions  were  more  serious, 
no  signs  revealed  the  tuberculous  disease.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  left  hemisphere 
had  nearly  disappeared,  being  replaced  by  a  cyst  filled  with  tuberculous  matter.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  brain  should  undergo  such  extensive  alterations  tmthoiU  any  ex- 
ternal symptoms  informing  us  of  the  gravity  of  the  lesions  which  had  taken  place  in 
its  substance. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  cerebellum,  in 
most  cases  indeed  their  existence  is  not  even  suspected.  M.  Lugol  has  met  with  seve- 
ral instances  in  which  tubercles  as  large  as  a  walnut  or  a  horse  chesntU,  have  been 
found  in  the  cerebellum,  in  subjects  who  presented  during  life  no  indication  of  ence- 
phalic disease.  One  of  the  cases  he  relates  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  is  interesting 
in  a,  physiological  point  of  view. — A  young  girl,  though  17  years  old,  presented  no  in- 
dications of  puberty,  the  breasts  and  genitals  were  completely  rudimentary.  The  head 
was  always  thrown  backward  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort  of  the  will  that  it  could  be 
brought  forward. 

M.  Lugol  has  seen  tubercles  in  the  tuber  annulare,(pons  varolii,  /,  fig.  4)  without  any 
symptoms. 

Thibereles  in  4he  Lungs, — ^In  the  lungs,  tubercles  are  so  commonly  met  with  that 
M.  Lugol  believes  it  to  be  a  rule  having  very  few  exceptions,  that  they  always  co-exist 
in  that  organ  with  other  scrofulous  disease,  if  the  patient  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
puberty.  They  may  appear  very  early  in  life,  and  obstinate  cough  in  children  some- 
times depends  on  their  presence.  The  period  of  life  at  which  they  are  most  com- 
monly developed  is  the  few  years  after  puberty.  At  this  period  we  too  often  observe 
in  scrofulous  patients  the  terrible  array  of  symptoms  which  characterize  phthisis. 

Puberty  then  is  the  time  at  which  tubercles  in  the  lungs  most  commonly  appear,  and 
this  is  a  rule  so  general,  that  in  the  only  three  cases  in  which  M.  Lugol  recollects  ha* 
ving  assured  himself  of  the  absence  of  tubercles,  from  the  lungs  of  scrofulous  patients 
of  adult  age,  the  organic  signs  by  which  puberty  is  commonly  manifested  were  en- 
tirely absent.  Scrofulous  patients,  however,  occasionally  advance  in  years,  without  any 
manifestations  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  it  happens  sometimes,  though  rarely,  that 
at  that  period  the  symptoms  of  scrofula  gradually  diminish  and  finally  disappear  en- 
tirely— but  the  pre-disposition  still  exists  and  the  malady  m^y  relurn  sooner  or  later. 
Sometimes  the  inva^on  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  sudden,  arid  their  generation  pro- 
gresses with  firightful  rapidity.  This  form  of  phthisis  is  rapidly  fatal.  This  may  be 
assimilated  to  what  occurs  in  the  cervical  region. 

Tubercles  in  the  lungs  follow  precisely  the  same  course  as  elsewhere.  At  first 
disseminated  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  th^y  gradually  converge  as  they  increase  in  size, 
and  uniting,  form  tuberculous  masses.  These  when  they  soften  and  are  evacuated* 
leave  behind  them  tuberculous  caverns^  which  are  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by  pulmonary  structure  or  by  what  remains  of 
the  tuberculous  matter.  When  a  tuberculous  mass  empties  itself  into  the  bronchit]|8 
and  is  rejected  by  expectoration,  it  constitutes  a  vomica.  It  is  just  possible  that  one 
of  these  caverns  may  heal,  but  even  if  they  do,  other  tubercles  remain,  or  if  not,  the 
pre-disposition  to  generate  tubercle  still  remains,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
patient  will  eventually  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease.  These  cavities  become  the  seat  of 
a  more  or  less  abundant  tuberculous  suppuration,  this  is  of  course  absent  till  the  tu- 
bercle has  made  its  way  into  the  bronchus.    We  shall  here  only  allude  to  the  exist* 
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fitatfi.  %  tnebatU  pleural  or  costal  fistula,  the  histoiy  of  these  does  not  belong  to  our 
present  subject. 

On  examining  the  lungs  of  a  patient  who  has  died  with  tubercles,  we  are  often 
tempted  to  ask  ourselves,  why  did  not  this  patient,  in  whom  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
lungs  is  destroyed,  and  what  remains  is  so  compressed  and  condensed  that  it  is  no  lon- 
ger capable  of  receiving  air,  die  of  asphyxia  1  It  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  said  to 
breath  by  the  lungs,  for  a  long  period  before  t&ey  die ;  now  in  such  cases  which  of  the 
organs  takes  Hie  place  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  ?  M.  Lugol  had  no  facts  which  autho- 
rize him  to  attempt  an  answer  to  this  difficult  question.  The  presence  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs  may  coincide  with  an  otherwise  healthy  state  of  the  organs,  indeed  M.  Lugol 
questions  whether  the  lungs  may  not  be  healthy  even  in  the  advanced  stage.         . 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  results  that  ptdmonary  tubercle  is  in  fact  but  tu- 
berculous scrofula.  This  is  the  position  which  the  disease  ought  to  occupy,  and 
pathologists  would  never,  in  all  probability,  have  attributed  phthisis  tp  i^ftammaiioH 
if  they  had  studied  it  as,  what  His,  9.  manifestation  of  scrofula.*' 

Tubercles  m  the  Liver,  Kidneys,  Ovaria,  and  Testes. — ^The  liver  is  often  found  to 
have  undergone  the  fatty  degeneration  in  scrofulous  patients,  but  it  is  not  often  the 
seat  of  tubercles.  They  are  rare  in  the  biliary  ducts,  though  M.  Lugol  has  seen  one 
the  size  of  a  ]arge  walnut  in  the  cystic  duct.  They  are  more  common  in  the  spleen 
than  in  the  liver,  and  when  they  co-exist  in  these  two  organs,  those  in  the  spleen  are 
most  advanced.  M.  Lugol  has  never  seen  tubercle  in  the  pancreas.  In  the  kidneys 
tubercle  is  common,  it  invades  both  the  cortical  and  the  tubular  portions,  and  Some- 
times acquires  the  size  of  a  walnut.  There  are  seldom  more  than  three  or  four.  M. 
Lugol  has  seen  tubercle  in  the  ureters.  He  has  only  once  seen  it  in  the  ovaries,  when 
it  co-existed  with  tubercle  of  the  folds  of  the  mesentery,  the  cerebellum  and  the 
lungs.    Tubercles  in  the  testes  are  not  uncommon. 

Tubercles  in  the  Muscles,  Bones,  and  Stood  Vessels. — Tubercles  may  be  generated 
in  the  muscular  as  in  other  tissues.  M.  Lugol  has  however  only  seen  it  in  the  psoas, 
in  that  case,  the  tubercle  was  in  the  midst  of  the  muscle.  There  was^  no  lesion  of  the 
bones  in  the  neighborhood,  the  tuberculous  matter  had  evidently  been  generated 
there. 

More  than  twelve  years  ago,  M.  Lugol  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
tubercles  in  the  bones,  developed  in  the  osseous  tissue  and  increasing  as  tubercle  does 
elsewhere  at  the  expense  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  developed.  They  have  been 
found  in  the  centre  of  bones  surrounded  by  healthy  osseous  structure.  Tubercles  are 
often  developed  around  large  blood  vessels,  but  that  dropsical  effusions  so  common  in 
scrofulous  diseases,  depended  on  the  pressure  of  these  tumors  upon  the  vessels,  M.  Lu- 
gol has  not  been  able  to  convince  himself.  He  has  never  known'one  of  these  tubercu- 
lous tumors  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  vessel  around  which  it  was  developed. 

Tubercles  in  the  Blood. — ^M.  Lugol  has  found  tubercles  swimming  in  the  blood  of 
the  iliac  veins  at  the  origin  of  the  vena  cava.  It  was  impossible  to  admit  that  the  tu- 
bercles had  originated  externally  to  the  vessel.  They  were  of  an  ovoid  form,  ten 
in  number. 

Having  now  studied  tubercle  in  the  different  organs,  we  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of 

The  Formation  of  Tubercles. — Pathologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  this  sub^ 

*  Nor  would  thoasands  have  been  hurried  into  their  graves,  as  they  have  been  every 
7^r  with  rail-road  speed,  if  phthisis  or  consumption,  had  not  been  treated  as  inflamma- 
tions, by  bleeding,  antimonials,  cathartics,  blisters^  &c.  &c.  Hundreds  of  these,  would 
have  been  saved  every  year,  by  nature  alone,  from  the  change  of  seasons,  who  are  now 
mouldering  in  their  graves,  the  victims  of  the  scientific  quackery  of  the  schools. — [H.  H.  8. 
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ject,  some  believe  tubercles  the  product  of  inflammation,  others  a  product  or  an  alter- 
ation of  secretion,  others  again  a  degeneration  of  the  normal  tissues.  M.  Lugol  regards 
tubercles  as  parasUieal  organs  generated  in  the  economy  with  an  <»ganization  which 
enables  them  to  increase  by  intusseption,  so  that  their  progressive  development  is  ex- 
plained by  their  anatomical  structure.  Tubercles  are  not  the  normal  tissue  degenera- 
ted, else  during  their  first  stage  we  should  be  able  to  recognise  the  tissue  which  is  un- 
dergoing the  morbid  change,  but  this  is  not  so,  wherever  generated,  tubercle  is  in  ev- 
ery thing  but  form,  the  same ;  the  organ  in  which  it  is  developed  never  modifies  its 
nature.* 

As  to  the  doctrine  which  attributes  tubercles  to  inflammation,  it  deserves  a  more 
detailed  notice. 

Inflammation  is  a  peculiar  and  complex  state,  having  some  symptoms  which  are  in- 
herent in  its  nature  and  essential,  and  others  which  vary  according  to  its  particular 
location.  Now  the  products  of  inflammation  differ  in  difierent  organs  and  tissues. 
The  liver  does  not  suppurate  as  the  lungs  do,  nor  the  serous  as  tlie  mucous  tissues. 
Tubercles  on  the  contrary  are  as  we  have  said  cUwaya  idtnHeaJ,  never  varying  what- 
ever organ  they  may  attack.  The  generation  of  tubercles  has  been  most  studied  in  the 
lungs,  let  us  examine  it  there  in  reference  to  inflammation  as  its  cause.  Pneumonia 
is  a  common  disease,  so  common  that  did  there  really  exist  any  connexion  between  it 
as  a  cause,  and  the  generation  of  tubercles  as  an  effect,  that  connexion  would  assuredly 
be  discovered.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Nay  more,  the  labors  of  Bayle  and  other  pa- 
thologists prove  that  pneumonia  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  generation  of 
tubercles.  Bayle  examined  the  bodies  of  numerous  patients  dying  with  pneumonia ; 
he  found  the  lungs  hepaticised,  carnified,  but  never  tuberculous.  Again,  epidemic 
pneumonias,  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  where  they  have  prevailed,  a  great  mass 
of  the  population  ought  to  be  afiected  with  tubercles,  yet  this  has  never  been  noted  as 
a  consequence  of  epidemic  pneumonias  by  any  of  the  authors  who  have  left  us  descrip- 
tions of  them. 

M.  Lugol  hesitates  to  allow  pneumonia  any  influence  even  in  augmenting  the  secre- 
tion of  tubercle,  his  &cts  however,  do  not  authorize  him  in  pronouncing  a  positive 
opinion.  He  thinks  that  many  pathologists  have  attributed  pulmonary  tubercle  to  in- 
flammation, who  never  would  have  thought  of  adopting  such  an  etiology,  for  any  other 
fbrm  of  tubercle  as  tubercle  in  th^liver,  the  spleen,  the  mesentery,  &c. — Med.  Gazette, 

M.  Lugol  has,  it  will  be  seen,  confirmed  every  thing  I  have  said  in  this 
work  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  diflTerent  or- 
gans,  limbs  and  other  structures.  He  also  confirms  every  thing  I  have 
said  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  common  S3rmptoms  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  disease,  and  of  the  futile  nature  of  the  common  remedies  for  it,  and  for 
which  I  have  received  so  much  abuse  from  the  asses  of  our  profession. 
He  has  earned  for  himself  immortal  honors  by  his  investigations  in  this 
protean  disease,  and  I  ipay  now  conmiend  to  him  the  investigation  and 
practice  of  the  new  and  scientific  symptoms,  I  have  introduced  in  this 
country  to  distinguish  this  disease,  which  he  will  find  to  be  constant  and 
invariable,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  give  him  a  clue  to  a  rational,  scienti* 
fie  and  successful  mode  of  treatment. 


*  M.  Lugol,  I  may  say  with  great  deference  to  his  opinion,  is  mistaken  in  the  true  cha- 
racter of  tubercles.  They  are,  as  I  have  found  them  by  numerous  dissections,  diseased^ 
lymphatic  glands,  and  the  new  symptoms  I  have  introduced  to  distii^ish  this  disease,  and 
which  depend  entirely  09  the  motive  power  of  the  system,  demonstrate  this  fact  in  the 
clearest  manner.     (See  the  symptoms  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  J.  P.,  page  38.)  [H.  H.  8. 
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From  the  Madieo-Clkiraipeal  Raview,  for  Jaanwjry  1841. 

DHPAKAOEUClfT  OP  AUSCITLTATION,  BT  K.'  LVOOL,  OF  PAAIS. 

The  folio  wring  are  extracts  from  the  fourth  lecture  on  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  itt> 
temal  organs : — 

"  The  numerous  cheeks  and  repeated  decepliona  to  which  physicians  are  daily  exposed 
in  the  DiAoitosiB  and  treatment  of  tuberculous  diseases,  do  they  not  prove  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  inquiry  and  pursue  some  other  which  is  less  fallible? 
You  all  know  that  auscultation  and  percussion  are  useless  in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary 
tubercles.  Both  alike  insufficient  to  announce  the  commencement- of  the  mischief,  they 
are  superfluous  at  the  very  time  that  they  become  capable  of  indicating  the  presence  of  the 
tubercles ;  for  then  these  are  discoverable  by  other  means,  and  alas !  are  too  feur  advanced 
in  their  development  to  warrant  our  hopes  of  arresting  their  progress — at  least  in  the 
generality  of  cases.  I  will  even  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  the  unlimited  confidence 
placed  by  the  greater  number  of  practitioners  of  the  present  day  in  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion, has  had  the  effect  of  too  often  inspiring  a  fatal  security  in  many  tuberculous  dis- 
eases, which  are  thereby  allowed  to  advance  in  their  progress,  until  this 'is  revealed  by 
physical  phenomena  at  a  period  when  remedial  measures  have  but  little  chance  of  aflTecting 
any  good. 

"  But  what  are  the  means,- you  will  say  to  me,  that  are  to  be  substituted  in  the  room  of 
aoscnltation  and  percussion  ?  I  answer,  gentlemen,  induction.  Examine  by  these  boasted 
methods  this  patient,  and  tell  me  what  results  you  obtain.  Negative  results,  yon  will  re- 
ply. And  yet  I  maintain  that  he  is  tuberculous  j  for  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his>brothers 
have  all  died  of  tuberculous  disease ;  and  he  himself  is  affected  with  it  in  his  chest  at  the 
present  moment.  Believe  me,  this  plan  is  much  less  deceptive  than  the  other  one.  I  tell 
you,  the  inductive  method  cannot  mislead  you;  for  nature  is  invariable  in  its  causes  as  in 
its  effects;  and  the  external  signs  6f  tuberculous  scrofula  must  giVe  you  assurance  that 
similar  morbid  productions  exist  in  internal  organs,  especially  in  the  lungs."* 

''  It  is  by  viewing  the  question  from  this  elevated  point  of  view,  by  stud3ring  it  in  all  its 
enaembU,  that  you  will  be  best  enabled  to  comprehend  it  in  its  details ;  and  these  cannot 
be  understood  by  the  special  methods  of  examination  which  have  been  so  much  recom* 
mended  of  late  years. 

"  The  tuberculization  of  internal  organs  exhibits  in  its  development  the  same  pheoo 
mena  as  tubercles  which  are  outwardly  situated — there  is  no  pain,  and  nothing  of  mechan- 
ical derangements.  v 

"  The  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  so  frequent,  that  I  must  admit  that  tney  are 
present  in  all  scrofulous  persons.  You  know  that  all,  or  almost  all,  patients,  who  have 
pulmonary  tubercles,  are,  or  have  been  at  some  time,  affected  with  tubercles  in  the  neck; 
the  majority  have  had  dunng  infancy  this  external  sign  of  scrofula ;  while  otiiers  have  had 
it  at  a  later  period  of  life.  I  believe  that  pulmonary  tubercles  frequently  exist  in  early 
youth :  but  it  is  chiefly  about  the  age  of  puberty  that  they  are  apt  to  be  developed.  Pube^ 
ty  in  truth  seems  to  have  a  fktal  specific  influence  in  promoting  their  development ;  and 
in  our  wards  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  case  which  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
A  scrofulous  patient,  who,  although  22  years  of  age,  exhibited  none  of  the  usual  charac- 
ters of  marriageableness,  has  just  died ;  and  in  him  no  tubercles  were  found  in  the  lungs." 

*  M .  Lugol  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  Uie  certainty  of  this  method ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  thtn  lo 
find  all  the  external  signs  of  tuberculons  disease,  without  tabercalization  of  the  Innga,  and  thia  foek  it 
disclosed  by  the  absence  of  the  magnetic  symptoms,  while  their  presence  gives  the  first  nocioe  of  th«  C4M* 
menoement  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs,  even  before  the  cough  commences. 
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Eztnet  froitt  M.  Loidt'  Memoir  on  (Su  Proper  Method  of  E  g>mi»ifiy  a  Patient,  and  of  Airir'ag  al  Pael* 

of  a  Greneral  Natnra. 

Peritooitisy*  when  of  a  chronic  character  from  its  commencement  among  adults,  that  is, 
between  the  i^es  of  fifteen  and  a  rery  late  period  of  life,  is,  according  to  facts  which  I 
have  recorded,  constantly  tuberculoas,  or  connected  with  the  existence  of  gray  semi-trans- 
parent granulations,  developed  either  upon  or  under  the  peritoneum.  But,  as  I  have  al 
ready  stated,  neither  of  these  lesions  exist  in  any  organ  unless  it  be  observed  likewise  in 
the  lungs,  so  that  when  there  exists  a  case  of  well-marked  chronic  peritonitis,  we  are  able; 
independently  of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  organs,  or  even  in  their  ah* 
sence,  to  recognise  the  existence  of  phthisis,  or,  in  other  words,  the  development  of  more 
or  less  tubercles,  gray  semi-transparent  granulations  in  the  lungs.  We  ought  to  do  so, 
for  if  the  law  we  have  just  stated  admits  of  some  exceptions,  they  are  very  rare,  and  the 
law  will  not  be  the  less  certainly  established.  7  have  more  than  once  announced  the  ex- 
Utence  of  phthisis  in  patients  who  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis f  btU 
neither  auscultation  nor  percussion  of  the  chest  afforded  any  signs  of  an  appreciable  aiter* 
aJtion  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma^  and  this  even  in  patients  who  had  not  any  cough. 
This  diagnosis  many  may  consider  as  having  a  very  slight  foundation,  and  othets  may 
think  it  very  bold,  but  it  was  a  just  one,  however,  and  I  could  not  give  it  up  without,  as  it 
were,  denying  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  science  itself;  for  these  laws  are 
science. 

From  the  Medico-Chimrgical  Review,  for  January^  1841. 
OBSRBTATIOFS  OF  K.  LI8FRANC,  OF  HOSPITAL  LA  PXTIE,  OIT  WHITE  SWELLING. 

«  We  find  here  the  application  of  the  beautiful  axiom  of  Hippocrates ;  experimentiafaj' 
lax.  This  patient  has  come  to  ask  our  assistance  for  a  white  swelling  of  the  knee  joint, 
accompanied  with  much  pain  and  heat.  We'  have  had  recourse  to  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
taking  care  to  employ  with  discretion  evacuations  of  blood,  in  order  that  we  might  not  in- 
jure the  ground  on  which  we  had  to  carry  on  the  war ;  subsequently  we  havetised  discutients 
when  the  chronic  state  of  the  disease  was  definitely  established.  For  a  time  our  success 
seemed  complete  ^  the  pain  and  swelling  had  nearly  ceased,  when  most  unexpectedly,  and 
without  any  appreciable  cause,  these  symptoms,  accompanied  with  effusion  into  the  joint, 
returned  as  severely  as  ever.  The  pains  yielded  for  a  time  to  the  endermic  use  of  the  mu- 
riate of  morphia ;  but  again  they  became  most  distressing.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  ampu- 
tate the  limb ;  for  in  all  probability  there  is  erosion  of  the  cartilages,  and  possibly  caries 
of  the  bones.  Nothing  is  more  insidious  than  the  prognosis  of  chronic  swellings  of  the 
joints.    Here  is  a  second  case : 

"  A  young  man  fell  upon  his  knee,  four  years  ago ;  the  slight  inflammation  which  follow- 
ed was  readily  dissipated  by  the  use  of  leeches,  ^c.  The  symptoms  however  returned 
every  now  and  then ;  and  ultimately  the  joint  became  permanently  engorged.  The  lym- 
phatic constitution  of  the  patient  forbade  the  use  of  very  active  depletory  remedies ;  at 
first  they  produced  most  satisfactory  results ;  and  after  a  relapse  of  the  symptoms,  the 
employment  of  Ihe  mercurial  ointment,  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by  M .  Serre 
d^UreSi  again  gave  hopes  of  a  decided  amendment.  This,  however,  was  only  temporary, 
and  we  therefore  suspected  that  there  must  be,  in  some  part  of  the  system,  a  principle  or 
element  which  nullified  all  our  exertions.  We  suspected  the  existence  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs ;  and,  dans  une  grande  consultation,  this  suspicion  was  proved  to  be,  alas !  too 
correct." 

SKETCHES  OF  TRENCH  8UAOEKT  AND  8VEGE0NS,  BT  AN  AXEBIGAN. 

To  those  who  are  in  love  with  Continental  Schools  of  Practical  Surgery,  the  following 
sketches  by  an  American  Physician,  Dr.  H&rlan,  published  in  the  Medical  Examiner,  of 
Philadelphia,  may  not  be  devoid  of  profit.  We  would  earnestly  direct  attention  to  his 
observations.    There  is  a  gro^xring  disposition  in  this  country,  a  disposition  unfortunately 

•  Inflammation  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  cavi^  of  the  abdomen. 
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fott«red  by  some,  to  look  with  admiratioii  on  Foreign  Medicine,  and  more  particnlarly  on 
Foreign  Surgery,  and  to  imitate  that  mere  ortiMt€4ike  skill,  mechanical  dexterity,  and  dis- 
regard of  the  tcUrUific  treatment  of  disease,  which  have  hitherto  contrasted  slowly  with 
the  useful  and  honorable,  though  not  the  showy  characters  of  English  practice.  Let  us 
hear  from  an  eye-witness  what  Parisian  Hospitals  and  Parisian  Surgeons  are. 

*'  Parisian  hospitals  and  French  surgery  might  be  presumed,  a  priori^  to  be  the  first  ob- 
jects of  attraction  to  a  practical  surgeon ;  but  I  cannot  but  confess  that  a  longer  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  a  more  extended  course  of  investigation,  and  a  more  familiar  intercourse 
with  their  most  eminent  teachers  of  surgery,  have  in  no  small  degree  lessened  the  admi- 
ration with  which  I  once  viewed  the  eclat  generally  attributed  both  to  the  men  and  the 
institutions.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  long-continued  and  laborious  ap- 
plication by  which  they  have  attained  perfection  as  anatomists,  and  the  consequent  manoal 
dexterity  in  operations,  so  universally  admitted  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
French  surgeons, — and  here  their  dexterity  or  superiority  ends.  Not  only  so ;  this  dex- 
terity itself  has  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  principle  and  at  the  expense  of  life ; 
thousands  are  annually  consigned  to  a  premature  grave  by  operations  not  always  neces- 
sary to  be  performed  at  all,  or  improperly  timed,  or  performed  in  cases  that  must  termi- 
nate fatally,  with  or  without  operations.  The  mortality  occurring  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  per- 
haps one  of  the  best,  is  absolutely  frightful  in  amputations  alone  ;  the  surgeons  admit  a 
loss  of  ninety-five  per  cent.,  and  one  of  the  internes  admitted,  that  during  his  residence 
for  one  year  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  not  one  case  of  recovery  occuned  after  amputation !  I  es- 
teem M.  Roux,  the  surgeon-in-chief  of  this  extensive  institution,  as  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  would  not  heedlessly  detract  from  his  hard-earned  reputation ;  and  in  thus  al- 
luding to  the  results  of  my  own  personal  observations,  I  have  the  interests  of  science  only 
in  view." 

Here  is  a  sufiicient  answer  to  the  assertion,  that  great  operators  are  not  necessarily  prone 
to  perform  operations  that  might  by  caution  and  skill  be  dispensed  with.  A  knowledge  of 
human  nature  would  suggest  the  contrary,  and  experience  confirms  it.  Men  will  be  fond 
tf  what  they  are  conscious  of  excelling  in,  taxd  there  is  something  particularly  attractive 
in  the  eclat  of  capital  operations.  The  fruits  of  studying  operations  as  the  great  aim  and 
olgect  of  a  surgeon,  are  perceptible  in  France,  and  will  be  visible  ere  long  unless  a  strong 
resistance  is  ofiered  to  such  a  spirit  in  England.* — Med.  Chir.  Review, 

"  Every  one,''  says  Professor  Deibreyne,  '<  knows  that  the  great  multitude  of  cases,  or  rather 
the  apparent  frequency  of  chronic  gastritis  (dyspepsia)  arises,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  ex- 
travagant extension  of  the  principles  of  the  self-caUed  physiological  medicine^  and  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  prepossession  in  the  minds  of  many  practitioners  in  favor  of  the 
8]rstem  oi  universal  irritation j  and  therefore  in  favor  of  ant^Mogistic  remedies  in  treats 
ingthem. 

All  pains  and  disorders  are  attributed  by  these  men  to  chronic  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Whenever  the  tongue  is  somewhat  redder  than 
usual,  and  there  is  any  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric  region,  loss  of  appetite,  and  irrego- 
larity  of  bowels,  recourse  is  had  at  once  to  leeches,  gummy  drinks,  and  a  starving 

regimen. 
A  disciple  of  the  physiologiccUf  or  Broussaian  school,  sets  himself  to  treat  a 

case  of  chronic  gastritis.    He  recommends — and  very  properly — the  remedies  just  now 

mentioned.    Next  day  the  symptoms  are  relieved ;  but  as  there  is  still  some  tenderness  in 

the  epigastrium,  the  leeches  are  ordered  to  be  repeated.    Again  relief  is  experienced. 

The  epigastric  pain  however  continues  from  day  to  day  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  depletory 

treatment.    The  patient  too  becomes  gradually  weaker  and  weaker:  his  pulse  quickens, 

and  a  slow  fever  is  lighted  up  in  his  system ;  while  all  the  while  the  appetite  is  pretty 

good,  or  even  craving.    We  need  not  pursue  jsuch  a  history,  as  we  shall  presently  point 

out  how  such  a  case  should  be  treated. 

A  second  patient  presents  hixnself,  laboring  under  atony  of  the  stomach,  which 

*  "  I  never  have  known  a  professed  or  devoted  sarj^eon  who  was  a  good  physician,"  has  long  been  a 
eeumon  remark  amoag  physkians  of  this  country. 
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is  usually  characterized  by  derangement  of  the  digestion  i  and  uneasiness  or  even  actua« 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region. 

Now  this  is  often  considered  a  case  of  chronic  gastritis  3  and  it  is  also  treated  with  leech- 
eS|  low  diet,  &c.  The  immediate  resalt  of  this  treatment  is  an  increase  of  the  general 
weakness.  Perhaps,  however,  the  epigastric  uneasiness  is  relieved — a  most  deceptive 
sign  of  real  amendment,  and  one  likely  to  mislead  the  inexperienced  practitioner.  Proba- 
bly the  application  of  the  leeches  is  repeated,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  there  is  still 
some  lurking  inflammatory  irritation. 

Now  let  us  take  another  case,  that  of  a  patient  affected  with  gastralgia,  or 

gastrodynia.  In  such  cases,  along  with  the  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  there 
is  usually  loss  or  impairment  of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  disordered  digestion. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  here,  it  will  be  said  by  the  physiological  physician^  that  a  genu- 
ine  gastritis  exists.  Numerous  leeches  are  therefore  applied,  and  a  most  strict  diet  is 
enjoined. 

Now  almost  every  pain — ^whether  phlogistic,  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  or  even  atonic — is 
relieved  for  a  time  by  the  application  of  leeches  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  part. 
In  neuralgic  and  atonic  pains,  the  relief  is  however  delusive  and  only  temporary ;  for 
next  day,  or  even  sooner,  they  are  as  severe  as  ever.  If  this  mode  of  treatment  be  there 
fore  continued,  the  patient's  strength  is  more  and  more  exhausted)  and  the  disease  proba- 
bly aggravated  at  the  same  time. 

Then  again  consider  the  symptoms  of  a  patient  affected  with  scirrhus  or  in- 

cipient  cancer  of  the  stomach.  He  suffers  from  a  sense  of  continual  weight,  and  from  a 
dull  and  deep-seated  pain,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  from  most  troublesome 
flatulence,  acidity,  frequent  vomiting  of  a  glairy  matter,  constipation,  &c.  The  anti- 
phlogistic treatment— under  the  impression  that  the  case  is  one  of  chronic  gastritis — is 
followed  by  nearly  the  same  effects,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  are  apt  to  follow  in  atony  of 
the  stomach. 

Lastly,  in  cases  of  ordinary  embarras  gastrique — characterized  by  loss  of  ap- 
petite, a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  a  coated  tongue,  nausea,  vomiting  of  bilious  matters, 
sensibility  of  the  epigastrium,  headache,  &c. — ^the  physiological  physician  has  often  been 
sadly  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  at  all  necessary  for  its 
relief. 

Hydrate  or  Potash.  —  This  new  preparation  of  Iodine,  which  has  been  three  or  four 
years  under  the  pufling  process  for  the  cure  of  scrofulous  diseases,  and  aAer  a  fair  trial 
has  been  discarded  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  medical  profession,  is  now 
found  to  be  a  virulent  poison,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Med.  Chir. 
Review,  for  Oct.  1840. 

GLASGOW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY  AND  LOCK  HOSPITAL. 

DA90ERB  FROM  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUK. 

Dr.  Laurie,  physician  to  the  above  Institution,  relates  several  cases  with  the  view  of 
pointing  out  the  dangerous  consequences  that  may  follow  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium.   The  cases  we  need  not  quote — the  conclusions  we  may. 

^*  It  would  appear,''  says  he, ''  that  the  hydriodate  of  potash  and  iodide  of  starch  are  dan- 
gerous and  uncertain  remedies.  I  am,  in  my  own  mind,  quite  satisfied  that  they  were  the 
causes  of  death  in  cases  3d  and  5th.  Their  uncertainty j  in  a  remedial  pomt  of  view,  is 
even  more  to  be  lamented  than  their  danger.  If  they  were  unsafe  in  large  doses,  and  safe 
in  small,  or  if  the  disease  for  which  they  are  exhibited,  or  the  constitution  of  our  patient, 
had  an  indefinite  influence  on  their  poisonous  effect,  they  might  be  used  with  comparative 
impunity.  As  yet,  however,  I  know  of  no  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  beforehand  ot 
their  probable  effect ;  that  the  quantity  exhibited  is  no  guide,  1  am  very  certain." 
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PmorKSnOHAL  APHOBIUIfl. 

1.  The  "  savoir  dire,"  the  "savoir  faire/'  an  agreeable  exterior  and  good  manners,  the 
Knowledge  of  the  world,  a  certain '' je  ne  sais  qaoi,''  which  pleases  and  attracts,  are  turned 
to  eicellent  account  by  some  physicians.  But  it  will  not  do  to  examine  such  gentlemen 
too  narrowly ;  we  must  not  blow  too  strongly  upon  this  froth ;  for  the  prestige  quickly 
▼anishes.  These  qualities  are,  indeed,  to  the  character  what  embroidery  is  to  a  garment, 
whose  web  is  of  no  great  value. 

2.  ^'An  enlightened  ignorance ;'' — these  words,  although  seemingly  contradictory,  express 
an  important  truth.  It  is  given  but  to  very  few  to  reach  this  high  degree  of  philosophic 
truth. 

What  study,  what  wat chinas,  what  meditation,  how  much  judgment  and  modesty  are 
required  to  know  that  we  know  but  little,  to  estimate  at  their  real  value  the  acquisitfons 
of  science,  to  arrive  at  length  at  those  limits  where  it  is  written  "  unknown.^  Montaigne, 
with  much  truth,  distinguishes  the  abecedarian  ignorance  and  the  doctoral  ignorance  ;  the 
latter  requires  a  whole  lifetime's  labor  to  attain  to. 

3.  J?/ood/ef/ing  is  a  very  efficacious  remedy  in  pneumonia  ;  for^ro/eo/ antimony  in  large 
doses  will  often  cure  this  disease  ;  opium  also  may  claim  considerable  success  ;  and  mtuk 
has  saved  not  a  few  cases.  But  tell  us,  you  say,  with  precision,  when  are  we  to  resort  to 
bleeding,  when  to  antimony,  when  to  opium,  and  when  to  musk?  We  are  almost  compel- 
led  to  admit  that  we  cannot.    It  is  the  same  with  almost  all  pathological  affections. 

Shall  we  ever  see  the  time,  when  we  shall  no  longer  be  acting  with  hesitation  and  un- 
certainty, or  pronouncing  upon  vague  aympfomSy  and  groping  our  way  upon  mere  conjec- 
tures? 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  bitterness  of  one  physician  against  another  ?  Why  does  he 
blame  him  in  everything,  and  on  every  occasion?  The  truth  is,  he  is  occupied  with  the 
same  subject,  and  he  has  been  less  successful.  Do  you  not  see  the  caterpillar  abusing  the 
work  of  the  silkworm  ? — and  yet  the  caterpillar  can  spin  also. 

6.  It  is  really  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  see  ourselves  so  often  outstripped  in  the  medical 
race  by  dolts  and  fools ;  and  yet  it  is  a  disgrace  and  reproach  to  succeed  after  the  fashion 
of  some  people. 

6.  There  are  some  writers,  whose  language,  by  being  strong,  compressed,  and  profound, 
exacts  so  much  from  the  thought,  that  it  is  called  obscure  and  Unintelligible.  The  author 
of  the  New  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Man  is  an  example  of  this  style.  A  physician  said 
once  to  this  great  man : — "  Your  book  is  much  too  difficult  to  be  understood."  "  Patience," 
replied  Barthez,  "  I  am  preparing  an  edition  which  will  be  so  clear  that  every  ass  will  be 
able  to  drink  from  it.'' 

An  acute  sense,  much  knowledge,  a  superior  reason,  and  a  rare  talent  of  disentangling 
truth  from  fiction  and  from  mere  probability,  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  theories  and  principles,  and  of  their  application  to  practice.  Whoever  has 
not  acquired  these  qualities  is  condemned,  like  the  crowd,  to  follow  the  standard  of  anoth- 
er, and  to  fall  into  either  an  irrational  skepticism,  or  an  empirical  routine,  which  is  too  of^ 
ten  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  experience. — Gazette  Medicare. 

An  experienced  nurse  is  seldom  able  to  describe  the  plainest  case,  without  employing  a 
phraseology  of  which  every  word  is  a  theory;  whereas  a  simple  apd  genuine  specification 
of  the  phenomena  which  mark  a  particular  disease ;  a  specification  unsophisticated  by 
fancy,  or  by  preconceived  opinions,  may  be  regarded  as  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  mind 
trained  by  long  and  successful  study  to  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  that  of  a  faithfid  tn 
terpret€Uion  of  nature. -^VvqAlj)  Stewabt, 


CHAPTER  X. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

LIVING    MAGNETISM- 
ASTOUNDING  DEVELOPMENTS. 

PEBFECT  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE   SOMNtSCIENT  STATE. 

Full  Confirmation  of  the  Magnetism  of  the  Human  Body. ' 

The  state  of  the  human  system^  called  the  mesmeric,  sleep- waking  or 
somniscient,  was  long  known  to  the  ancient  eastern  nations,  who  practised 
manipulations  and  employed  the  magnet  in  the  healii^  art,  like  the  mag- 
netists  of  the  present  day.* 

They  also  obtained,  from  persons  in  the  somniscient  state,  a  knowledge 
of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which  they  regarded  as  perfect, 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  they  proclaimed  to  the  world  from  their 
temples  the  knowledge  thus  obtained.  These  temples,  in  which  their  most 
distinguished  clairvoyants,  priests  and  priestesses  were  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  different  nations,  were  plundered  and  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians  in  afler  ages,  and  the  art  by  which  that  knowledge  was 
obtained,  was  lost  in  the  dark  periods  which  ensued.  It  was  not  until  long 
after  the  revival  of  knowledge,  indeed  in  the  last  century,  that  Dr.  Frede- 
rick Antony  Mesmer  led  the  way  to  discoveries  which  have  at  length  raised 

*  *  Travellers  in  eastern  countries  describe  paintings  found  in  the  temples  of  Thebes 
and  other  ancient  cities  which  represent  persons  in  a  sleeping  posture,  while  others 
are  making  passes  over  them.'  The  priests  of  Chaldea,  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  of  Ju- 
dea  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  priests  and  physicians  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  practi- 
sed magnetism  in  their  temples  and  in  the  healing  art,  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
*  Aristotle  informs  us  that  Thales,  who  lived  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  ascribed 
the  curative  properties  in  the  magnet  to  a  soul  with  which  he  supposed  it  to  be  en- 
dowed, and  without  which  he  also  supposed  no  kind  of  motion  could  take  place.  Pliny 
also  affirms  the  magnet  to  be  useful  in  curing  diseases  of  the  eyes,  scalds  and  burns ;  and 
Celsus,  a  philosopher  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  speaks  of  a  physician  by  the 
name  of  Asclepiades  who  soothed  the  ravings  of  the  insane  by  manipulations,  and  he 
adds  that  bis  manaal  operations,  when  continued  for  some  time^  produced  a  degree  of 
sleep  or  lethargy.' 
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the  veil  that  so  long  covered  the  sources  of  those  beacon  lights  of  the  an- 
cient eastern  nations. 

The  announcement  of  these  discoveries  excited  astonishment  every 
where  at  first,  and  then  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  lastly  the  malignity  of 
the  bigotted,  who  assailed  and  continue  to  assail  all  those  engaged  in  their 
extension  and  diffusion.  His  enemies  attacked  Dr.  Mesmer  with  great 
fury,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  from  city  to  city,  and  at  last  from  his 
country,  for  attempting  to  unfold  these  ancient  and  sacred  mysteries  to  an 
ignorant  world.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  appealed  to  the  enlightened 
savans  of  France,  who  witnessed  the  facts  he  presented,  investigated  the 
phenomena,  compared  them  with  those  elicited  through  their  own  re- 
searches, found  they  corresponded,  and  became  converts  to  the  long  lost 
and  newly  re-discovered  science. 

The  cool,  phlegmatic,  and  sedate  philosophers  of  England,  looked  for  a 
long  time  upon  these  as  Grerman  abstractions  and  French  baubles,  and 
treated  them  as  such.  But  they  have  been,  at  length,  driven  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  subject.  This  has  resulted  in  an  entire  conviction  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  somniscient  or  magnetic  influence  of  the  human  system,  and 
they  have  recently  proclaimed  it  to  the  world  through  their  learned 
societies. 

lliis  wonderful  field  of  knowledge  having  been  thus  cleared  of  the 
hedges  and  spectres  with  which  it  was  encompassed  by  ignorance  and  fa- 
naticism, may  now  be  entered  with  safety.  We  may  drink  at  its  fountains, 
survey  its  temples,  and  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  science  of  that  great 
system  by  which  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 

It  is  now  six  or  seven  years  since  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try was  directed  to  an  examination  of  these  phenomena  by  M.  Poyen — 
and  about  five  years  since  I  first  obtained  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  this  agent.  A  few  months  since,  a  reve- 
rend gentleman  of  this  city,*  who  had  been  long  engaged  in  somniscient 
experiments,  invited  me  to  assist  him  in  a  systematic  examination  of  the 
labyrinths  in  which  the  subject  had  been  so  long  involved.  I  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  availing 
ourselves  of  the  aid  of  a  practical  phrenologist,*)*  to  which  he  assented. 

We  commenced  our  operations  in  February  last  with  the  private  exam- 
ination of  a  young  lady  in  the  somniscient  state.  She  described  the  brain 
as  having  laige  magnetic  poles  in  the  front  part  of  the  head,  situated  in  the 
organs  ofcausalty  a,  h,  fig.  22,  also  two  in  the  cerebellum  under  the  back 
part  of  the  brain  and  in  the  organs  of  amativeness  c.  d.,  the  axes  of  which 
on  a  line  from  a.  to  d,  and  from  b,  to  c.  in  the  form  of  lines  or  chains 
crossed  each  other  in  the  centre  of  a  large  pole  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  braioy  as  seen  in  the  figure.  This  section  of  the  brain  is  made  from 
A.  tO'B.  fig.  23,  through  the  organs  of  ccmiparison  P.,  causality  6.|  and 

*  Rev.  La  Roy  SanderUnd.  t  0*  ^  Fowler,  A*  B. 
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through  the  cerebellum  D.  to  H.  She  described  the  convolutions  as  hav- 
ing each  a  small  pole  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  large  pole 
in  the  centre  of  the  brain  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  the  brain  as  being  full 
of  light,  which  was  most  intense  in  the  centre  of  the  poles  from  which  the 
forces  radiated.  She  also  described  the  blood  vessels  in  the  brain,  and  its 
fibres  radiating  in  the  direction  of  its  forces,  from  the  centre  of  the  large 
pole  in  the  centre  of  the  brain. 

The  figure  (22,)  which  is  intended  to  represent  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  fig. 
24,  which  was  accurately  copied  by  Dr.  Anderson  of  this  city  from  a  sec- 
tion of  the  brain  about  an  inch  above  its  base  or  under  surface,*and  above 
the  cerebellum.  It  gives  a  fine  view  of  the  convolutions,  and  of  the  white 
substance  into  which  they  are  plunged,  as  well  as  of  the  great  superior 
ganglions,  PP,  the  color  of  which  is  redish  grey  like  that  of  the  convolu- 
tions. The  centre  of  the  great  pole  in  the  brain,  is  situated  in  the  third 
ventricle  S,  between  the  great  inferior  ganglions  d  d,  the  color  of  which  is 
blueish  white. 

When  the  convolutions  are  cut  away  from  the  outer  side  of  the  brain, 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  inferior 
ganglion  is  exposed,  as  seen  in  fig.  25.  The  fibres  and  forces  of  the  brain 
radiate  through  this  surface  to  the  convolutions  or  phrenological  organs, 
the  interior  construction  of  which,  may  be  seen  by  a  single  example  at  c. 
They  are  formed  of  thin  plates  of  the  white,  overlaid  alternately  with 
thin  plates,  of  the  redish  grey  substance,  and  are  divided  into  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  thin  neurilema  or  membrane,  as  seen  at  e,  constituting  them 
double  organs,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

On  enquiring  whether  the  other  oi^ans  of  the  body  had  poles  as  well  as 
the  brain,  she  answered  "Yes  they  all  have  poles."  She  was  then  re- 
quested to  give  us  their  number  and  situation  in  the  different  organs,  which 
she  at  first  declined  doing  from  a  sense  of  modesty,  but  on  exciting  the  oi^an 
of  Benevolence  and  representing  to  her  the  impoilance  of  the  disclosures  in 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  those  that  were  sick  and  suffering  from  dis- 
ease, and  that  as  I  was  a  physician,  and  familiar  with  the  forms,  situations 
and  uses  of  all  the  organs,  she  should  not  under  such  circumstances  hesi- 
tate to  comply  with  our  request.  She  at  last  consented  to  tell  me  on 
condition  I  would  not  allow  the  other  gentleman  to  hear  any  thing  she  said, 
which  I  promised  to  comply  with. 

I  then  requested  her  in  private  converse  to  tell  me  the  number  of  poles 
in  the  left  lung,  when  she  placed  her  right  hand  on  the  left  and  front  side  of 
the  chest,  and  raised  the  left  hand  to  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  pointed 
her  finger  to  the  left  side  of  the  space  between  the  last  cervical  and  first 
dorsal  vertebrse,  on  which  she  requested  me  to  place  the  end  of  my  finger 
while  she  examined  the  lung,  when  she  said  there  was  but  one  pole  in  the 
lungi  which  was  very  largey  and  situated  in  its  centre^  F,  fig.  21.  She  then 
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requested  me  to  move  my  finger  to  the  space  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  last 
mentioned  joints,  and  then  placed  her  hands  on  the  right  and  front  side  of 
the  chest  and  said  there  was  but  one  pole  in  the  right  lung,  G ;  and  that  like 
the  other  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lung. 

I  then  requested  her  to  examine  the  heart,  when  she  requested  me  to 
change  the  situation  of  my  finger  to  where  she  first  placed  it,  and  then 
commenced  the  examination  of  the  heart  by  placing  both  hands  over  it  as 
in  the  case  of  her  examination  of  the  lungs,  and  soon  observed  "  the  heart 
has  two  sides  to  it,  hasn't  it  ?"  I  answered  yes,  when  she  said  there  were 
two  poles  in  each  side  of  the  heart, — one  of  which  was  in  the  lower  and  the 
other  in  the  upper  part  of  the  heart  on  both  sides.  I^hen  requested  her  to 
examine  carefully,  and  see  if  there  were  no  other  poles  in  the  heart  except 
those  she  had  described ;  when  she  commenced  the  examination  of  the 
heart  again,  and  said  she  had  overlooked  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  heart, 
through  which  the  axis  of  the  poles  in  its  circumference  crossed  each 
other  like  those  of  the  brain.* 

She  then  commenced  an  examination  of  the  stomach,  and  requested  me 
to  place  my  finger  on  one  of  the  vertebrse  between  the  shoulders,  (third  dor- 
sal) when  she  said  there  were  two  poles  in  the  space  in  the  stomach,  one 
towards  the  right,  and  the  other  towards  the  left  side  of  it.     H  H,  fig.  21. 

I  then  inquired  of  her  whether  she  could  see  a  division  (the  diaphragm) 
between  the  space  occupied  by  the  stomach  and  that  occupied  by  the  lungs 
and  heart,  when  she  answered  "  Yes."  I  then  requested  her  to  look  along 
the  under,  and  lefl  side  of  that  division,  and  tell  me  what  she  saw  there ; 
when  she  observed,  "  What  those  round  tMngs  ?"  (ganglions  of  the  solar 
plexus.)!  Yes.  "  Oh,  how  pretty  they  look !"  What  makes  them  look 
pretty  ?  "  Why  they  look  so  bright !"  "  There  is  a  small  pole  in  every 
one  of  them  and  a  large  one  a  little  distance  on  one  side,  which  is  con- 
nected with  them."  Will  you  now  look  along  under  that  division  in  the 
right  side  and  tell  me  what  you  see  there  1  "  Yes  I  will.  Oh!  how  beau- 
tiful !  Those  little  round  things,  with  the  poles  are  there  too,  just  like 
those  in  the  left  side."  Can  you  see  the  bowels  below  the  stomach  ? 
"  Yes,"  Can  you  see  also  a  covering  laying  over  them  (the  mesentery 
or  caul)  ?  "Yes,  and  I  see  a  great  many  of  those  round  things  in  it,  (the 
mesenteric  glands)  and  they  all  have  those  little  poles  in  them,  and  then 
there  is  a  large  pol^  that  is  connected  with  them  like  those  above  which  I 
described  to  you." 

Will  you  now  examine  the  liver,  and  see  whether  it  has  any  poles  ? 
"  Yes.  You  put  your  finger  on  the  side  of  a  joint  below  where  you  had  it 
last."  I  placed  my  finger  on  the  right  side  of  the  space  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  dorsal  vertebree,  when  she  said  that  was  right,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  the  liver  in  her  usual  manner,  and  then  said  "  there  are  two  poles 

t  AAA,  fig.  20.  *  See  page  25. 
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in  the  liver."  (I.)  Will  you  now  look  dose  under  the  stomach  and  see  if 
you  can  see  any  thing  there.  "Yes,  I  see  something  lying  under  there." 
(The  pancreas.)  Will  you  describe  it?  "I  don't  know  that  I  can  very 
well."  Is  it  round  ?  ."No,  it  is  longer  one  way  than  it  is  the  other." 
Da  you  see  any  poles  there  ?  "  Yes  it  hsts  two  poles."  Do  you  see  any- 
thing lying  on  the  left  side  of  the  stomach  ?  "  Yes.  Don't  you  call  it  the 
spleen  ?"  Yes.  "  Well,  put  your  fingei  on  the  other  side  of  the  joint 
where  you  had  it  last :  that  is  right, — there  are  two  poles  in  the  spleen." 
(J.)  Will  you  look  below  the  spleen,  near  the  back,  and  tell  me  what  you 
see  there  ?  "  What  that  bjg  round  thing  that  lies  close  to  the  back  ?"  (the 
left  kidney.)  Yes..  She  then  placed  my  finger  on  the  left  side  of  the 
space,  between  the  twelfth  iilorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  observed 
" it  has  but  one  pole."  (L.)  Are  you  not  mistaken,  look  again.  "No,  I 
am  not  mistaken, — is  not  this  the  kidney  ?"  Yes.  "  Well,  is  there  not 
another  one  on  the  other  side  ?"  Yes.  "  Well  put  another  of  your  fingers 
on  the  other  side  of  those  joints.  That  is  right.  This  kidney  is  just  like 
the  other.  It  has  but  one  pole,  but  these  poles  are  connected  together." 
How  connected  ?  "  By  thbse  lines  or  chains  I  have  before  described  to 
you."*  She  then  placed  her  hands  on  the  left  side  over  the  left  kidney, 
and  then  moved  them  up  over  the  short  ribs,  and  observed  "  there  is  some- 
thing curious  about  the  left  kidney  and  the  spleen.  I  don't  know  what  it 
means.  Oh !  I  see  now,  the  poles  of  the  kidney  and  those  of  the  spleen  are 
connected  together  by  the  lines  or  chains,  like  those  of  the  kidneys,  but  not 
so  large."  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  right  kidney  and  spleen  ? 
"  No,  except  by  the  chains  through  the  left  kidney."  Is  there  any  con- 
nection between  the  kidnies  and  the  liver  ?  "  No,  not  by  large  chains 
like  those  between  the  kidnies  and  spleen.  All  the  organs  are,  however, 
connected  more  or  less  by  small  lines.'* 

Will  you  now  examine  the  uterus  and  see  if  it  has  any  poles  ?  She  now 
placed  my  fingers  on  the'spaces  between  the  second  and  third  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, and  said,  "  it  has  two  poles."  (MM,)  Do  you  see  any  thing  at- 
tached to  the  uterus  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  it  ?  "  What,  those  round 
things  ?"  {R  R.)  Yes.  "  Yes,  I  see  them ;  they  have  each  of  thenn  one 
pole,  and  they  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  uterus."  Are  there  any 
poles  low  down  below  the  uterus,  (entrance  of  the  vagina  ?)  "  Yes,  there 
are  two  there, — one  on  each  side." 

Will  you  now  be  so  good  as  to  examine  your  tongue  and  see  if  that  has 
any  poles?  «  Yes,  I  will  try  to  do  so.  Well,  it  has  a  great  many  little 
poles  all  round  the  edge  of  it,  and  a  large  pole  in  the  middle,  which  is 
connected  with  them  by  little  lines  extending  from  the  large  pole  to  the 
little  poles.** 

*  She  describes  the  axis  between  the  poles  of  the  brain  and  those  between  the  poles 
of  the  other  organs  as  looking  like  large  bright  lines,  which  she  would  sometimes  call 
chains  or  loops. 
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Can  you  see  the  opening  in  your  throat  where  the  air  passes  into  the 
lungs  ?  "  Yes,  and  there  is  one  pole  there."  Can  you  see  the  upper  part 
of  the  passage  into  the  stomach  ?  "  Yes,  and  there  is  one  pole  there." 
No  more  ?  "  No."  Any  in  the  lower  part  of  that  passage  ?  "  Yes,  one." 
Can  you  see  the  place  where  the  food  passes  out  of  the  stomach  ?  '^  Yes, 
there  is  one  pole  there  also."  Can  you  see  any  poles  in  the  intestines,  be- 
low the  stomach  ?  "  Yes,  there  is  a  great  many  little  ones  in  the  bowels." 
Do  you  see  a  place  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels  where  a  small 
intestine  is  joined  to  a  large  one,  and  where  the  intestines  appear  to  be 
blocked  up,  so  that  nothing  could  pass  through  it?  (Ileo-ccBcal  valve.) 
"  Yes,  and  there  is  a  large  pole  there."  Is  there  any  pole  below  that? 
"  Yes,  there  is  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels."  Is  it  a  small  or  a 
large  pole  ?     "It  is  a  very  large  one." 

We  have  now  finished  our  long  examination  of  the  organs,  and  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  you  have  given  me  on  this  most 
important  and  interesting  subject. 

« 

There  is  another  subject  of  great  interest  among  physiologists  which  I 
should  be  pleased  to  direct  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  our  existence  commences.  "  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell 
you.  I  will  see."  Here  she  paused  a  moment  and  then  proceeded. 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  can  tell  you.  Our  existence  commences  in  the  pro- 
cess of  magnetising  as  well  as  every  thing  else  I  suppose,  that  has  life." 
Are  you  sure  of  that?  "Yes,  to  be  sure  I  am."  Well,  is  our  form  per- 
fect then,  and  do  we  afterwards  gradually  increase  in  size  ?  "No!  our 
existence  commences  in  one  part  first."  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  "  Why 
to  be  sure  I  am."  Where  does  it  commence  first  ?  She  then  placed  her 
fingers  on  the  sternum  or  breast  hone  over  the  thymus  gland,  and  said,  "  It 
commences  here."  How  are  the  other  parts  of  the  body  formed  ?  "  Poles 
shoot  out  from  where  the  work  commences,  and  organs  are  formed  round 
them,  and  then  other  poles  shoot  out  and  other  organs  are  formed,  and  so 
with  every  part  of  the  body,  until  they  are  all  formed,  and  then  the  body 
grows  as  you  say."  Can  you  tell  me  what  part  of  the  body  is  formed  last  ? 
"Yes,  I  guess  I  can.  She  then  commenced  feeling  up  and  down  her 
body  as  usual,  and  at  last  shoved  her  hands  up  each  side  of  her  head,  and 
exclaimed,  "The  brain!  The  brain  is  the  last  formed."  Well,  it  com- 
mences forming  on  the  top  of  the  brain  first,  does  it  not  ?  "  No !  It  begins 
to  form  in  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  and  then  poles  shoot  up  and  form  the 
phrenological  organs."  Astonishing !  can  it  be  possible  that  you,  a  poor 
blind  girl,  can  have  such  knowledge,  can  know  these  things  ?  "  Yes,  I 
do  know  them  to  be  just  as  I  have  stated  them,  or  I  should  not  have  told 
you  as  I  have. 

There  is  another  subject  of  great  interest  to  physiologists,  to  which  I  wish 
to  direct  your  attention,  and  that  is  the  law  that  determines  the  sexes  in 
^hc  commencement  of  our  existence.     She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
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said  "  I  can  tell  you.  It  depends  on  whieh  is  magnetised  the  strongest." 
If,  then,  the  man  is  magnetised  the  strongest,  it  will  be  a  male,  and  if  the 
woman  happens  to  be  magnetised  the  strongest  it  wilf  be  a  female  ?  "  No ! 
it  will  be  exactly  the  reverse  from  what  you  say."  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
"  Yes,  I  know  it  is  necessarily  so." 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  physiologists  have  different  opinions, 
and  that  is,  whether  the  separate  existences  of  twins  commences  at  the 
same  time  or  at  different  times  ?  "  The  existence  commences  at  the  same 
time,  and  then  one  may,  under  such  circumstances,  be  a  male,  and  the 
other  a  female ;  for  the  order  of  the  greatest  excitement  is  sometimes  ^- 
versed  during  that  time." 

Can  you  see  the  form  of  all  your  organs  in  this  state  ?  "  Yes,  to  be 
sure  I  can."  The  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  organs  ?  "  Yes, 
and  I  must  of  course,  you  will  see,  see  every  part  of  them,  or  I  could  not 
tell  the  situation  and  number  of  the  poles  in  the  organs."  Do  you  know 
any  thing  of  anatomy  in  your  natural  waking  state  ?  "  No,  nothing  of  any 
consequence.  I  have  been  blind  from  my  infancy,  and  how  could  I  know 
any  thing  of  anatomy." 

Is  there  any  connection  between  the  poles  of  the  uterus  and  the  breasts, 
or  mammae,  besides  that  of  the  nerves  ?  "  Yes,  they  are  connected  by  those 
large  lines  or  chains  I  have  described  to  you.  One  of  them  is  connected 
with  the  poles  of  the  uterus  on  one  side,  and  with  those  of  the  breast  on 
the  other;  and  they  consequently  cross  each  other."*  There  is  no  such" 
connection  between  the  uterus  and  stomach.  "  Yes  there  is  the  same  kind 
of  connection  between  the  poles  of  the  uterus  and  those  of  the  stomach,  and 
they  cross  each  other  in  the  same  manner."  Why  did  you  request  me  to 
press  on  the  vertebr»  while  you  was  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  poles 
in  the  organs  ?  "  Because  I  could  tell  the  situation  and  numl)er  of  the 
poles  better  when  you  was  pressing  there."  How  could  you  tell  better 
when  I  was  pressing  there  ?  "  Because  the  nerves  there  are  connected 
with  the  poles  of  the  organs."  Do  you  see  how  the  spinal  nerves  are  con- 
nected with  the  spinal  marrow,  that  great  cord  that  is  connected  with  the 
brain,  and  extends  down  through  the  joints  of  the  back  bone  ?  "  Yes, 
those  nerves  are  some  of  them  connected  with  the  front  and  some  with  the 
back  part  of  it."  (hh,  fig.  26.)  Do  you  see  any  thing  on  the  nerves  con- 
nected with  the  back  part  of  it  near  the  joint  ?  "(ganglions  of  the  spinal 
nerves.)  "Yes,  I  see  a  bunch  or  round  thing  that  has  a  small  pole  on  it 
on  each  nerve."  You  see  the  same  things  on  the  nerves  that  are  connected 
with  the  front  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  ?  -  "  No  I  don't.  There  is  no 
bunch  or  round  things  on  them  like  those  on  the  back  part."  There  ain't 
ha  ?  "  No,  not  that  I  can  see.  If  there  is  any  there  I  can't  see  them.*" 
Miss,  I  have  done  with  you  now,  and  you  can  now  speak  to  Mr.  Sunder- 
land, who  wants  to  talk  with  you  about  the  phrenol(^ical  organs.     "  How 

*  See  note  K  page  138. 
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do  you  do  Mr.  Suoderiand  ?    (Taking  him  at  the  same  time  by  the  hand, 
and  shaking  it  heartily.) 

These  extraordinary  revelations  excite  the  greatest  astonishment  in  the 
minds  of  anatomists  and  physiologists,  who  are  the  bestjudges  of  their  cor- 
rectness. A  question  may  be  very  naturally  suggested  that  might  lessen 
their  importance  in  some  degree  in  the  minds  cf  some  persons,  and  that  is 
whether  she  could  not  possibly  have  received  some  of  her  knowledge,  at 
least,  through  my  mind. 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  can  state,  first,  that  such  an  objection 
was  felt  and  anticipated  before  the  examination  was  commenced,  and  every 
precaution  that  was  suggested  to  my  mind  was  taken  advantage  of  to  pre- 
vent such  a  result.  She  was  separated  entirely  from  a  person  who  had 
a  most  extraordinary  influence  over  her  in  the  mesmeric  state,  and  I  mag- 
netised her  the  first  and  only  time  for  the  above  examination  to  prevent  or 
lessen  any  influence  Mr.  Sunderland  might  be  supposed  to  have  over  her 
mind  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  magnetising  her.  Besides  I  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  changing  my  mind  in  an  instant  from  one  subject  to 
another, — I  had  long  trained  myself  to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  exercise  it 
in  the  above  examination  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her  fVom  learn- 
ing any  thing  from  me,  and  so  much  so  that  in  the  last  question  I  tried 
hard  to  impress  upon  her  mind  a  belief  that  there  were  ganglions  on  the 
motor  or  spinal  nerves  connected  with  the  front  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Again  she  described  the  connection  between  the  lefl  kidney  and  spleen, 
a  fact  I  had  so  entirely  forgotten  as  fo  be  induced  to  examine  the  books  to 
see  if  there  was  any  visible  connection  between  them.  But  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  settled  this  question  fully  and  satisfactorily,  for  we 
Commenced  an  argument  with  her,  and  tried  with  great  earnestness  to  in- 
duce her  to  yield  her  opinion,  but  without  the  least  effect. 

I  afterwards  commenced  an  examination  of  an  educated  lady,  magneti- 
sed by  Mr.  Sunderland,  and  went  through  the  examination  in  the  same 
manner  I  did  with  the  above  mentioned  girl,  and  with  the  same  results. 
She  confirmed  in  the  most  minute  manner  the  number  and  situation  of  the 
poles  in  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  pancreas,  plexuses,  mesentery, 
liver,  spleen,  kidnies,  uterus,  ovaries,  tongue  and  orifices,  and  the  connec- 
tion between  the  lefl  kidney  and  spleen,  and  also  the  connection  between 
the  uterus  and  breast,  and  the  uterus  and  stomach,  &c.  6zc^  Mr.  Sunder- 
land then  commenced  an  examination  of  the  joints  of  the  limbs  and  spine, 
each  of  which  she  said  had  two  poles,  one  for  extending  and  the  other  for 
flexing  the  body  and  limbs,  when  Mr.  Sunderland  commenced  demonstra- 
ting that  fact,  by  exciting  the  different  or  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the 
elbow  joint,  situated  at  the  points  of  the  insertions  of  the  muscles,  one  near 
the  upper  and  the  other  near  the  inner  side  of  the  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
when  she  would  extend  and  flex  her  arm,  alternately,  by  exciting  in  the 
sUgbteat  manner  the  different  poles.    He  produced  the  same  resi^lt  by  ex- 
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citing  the  different  poles  of  the  wrist,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  also 
by  exciting  the  different  poles  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  joints  of  the 
fingers. 

He  then  held  the  point  of  a  penknife  near  the  organ  of  causality,  on  the 
right  side,  when  she  began  to  move  her  head  from  it.  He  then  held  it 
near  the  same  organ  on  the  left  side,  when  she  began  to  move  her  head 
towards  it,  and  on  inquiring  the  cause  of  her  doing  so,  she  answered  "  It 
pulls,  oh  !  take  it  away."  He  then  held  the  point  of  the  knife  near  the 
organ  of  amativeness,  on  the  right  side,  when  she  again  observed  "  it  pulls." 
He  then  held  it  near  the  same  organ  of  the  left  side,  when  she  soon  began 
to  move  her  head  from  it,  and  on  inquiring  why  she  did  so,  she  observed 
"  it  pushes." 

On  holding  the  point  of  the  knife  over  tne  top  and  centre  of  the  brain, 
she  soon  cried  out  as  before,  "  it  pulls,"  thus  demonstrating  an  exact 
correspondence  in  the  number  aad  order  of  arrangement  of  the  different 
poles  in  the  brain,  with  that  of  the  magnetised  disc.  fig.  8. 

She  gives  a  charming  description  of  the  magnetism  of  the  brain,  in 
which  she  says  it  appears  very  light,  the  intensity  of  which  is  greatest  in 
the  centre  of  the  poles,  from  which  bright  lines  radiate  in  every  direction 
like  rays  of  light :  that  there  is  one  small  pole  in  each  organ  of  the  brain, 
besides  those  in  the  organs  of  causality  and  amativeness,  which  she  de- 
scribes  as  being  comparatively  very  large^  and  the  great  pole'  in  the  cen. 
tre,  connected  every  where  with  those  in  the  circumference,  and  they  with 
each  other. 

On  directing  her  attention  to  the  color  of  the  brain,  she  said  the  inner 
part  of  it  was  very  white,  and  the  outer  part  around  the  little  poles  in  the 
organs  was  of  a  redish  color,  and  besides  there  was  two  bodies  of  the  same 
redish  color  on  each  side  (great  superior  ganglions)  near  the  centre  of  the 
brain  and  a  little  forward  of  the  centre  of  the  great  pole. 

On  a  second  examination  in  the  same  somniscient  state,  I  directed  her 
attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  top  of  the  brain,  which  she  described  as 
having  an  uneven  convoluted  surface,  when  I  presented  her  with  the  plate 
of  the  top  of  the  brain  fig.  3,  printed  with  a  very  light  or  pale  red  ink, 
which  she  placed  over  her  stomach,  and  said  the  top  of  the  brain  looked 
very  much  like  it.  I  then  requested  her  to  tell  me  the  color  of  the  plate 
she  was  holding  over  her  stomach,  when  she  answered  it  was  "  a  v^ery  light 
red  or  flesh  color."  I  then  presented  her  with  the  side  view  of  the  brain 
and  cerebellum  fig.  23,  printed  with  the  same  ink,  which  she  applied  tp  the 
stomach,  and  said  it  looked  very  much  like  the  side  of  the  brain,  and  re- 
cognised the  cerebellum  and  the  color  of  the  plate  as  before.  She  also 
noticed  the  situation  of  the  cerebellum  in  which  she  said  the  large  poles 
in  the  back  part  of  the  head  were  situated.  I  then  requested  her  to  tell 
me  whether  there  were  any  other  poles  in  the  cerebellum,  except  the  large 
ones  she  had  described,  when  sh^  answered,  <<  Yes,  th^ne  are  two  small 
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poles  between  the  large  pol^  in  the  back  part  of  the  cerebellam."     (See 
the  vermicular  process,  or  processi^s  vemtiicularis)  B,  fig.  28. 

On  directing  her  attention  again  to  the  great  superior  ganglions,  a  a,  fig. 
26,  she  said  there  was  one  small  pole  in  each,  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
great  pole  in  the  brain,  and  one  very  near  the  back  part  of  it,  in  a  little 
body  of  a  redish  color  (pineal  gland  e,  fig.  26,)  like  that  in  which  the  two  lit- 
tle poles  were  situated,  in  front  of  the  great  pole.  I  then  inquired  whether 
vhe  could  see  any  thing  just  behind  the  little  redish  body  with  one  pole, 
when  she  answered,  "  yes,  it  looks  hubby  there."  (See  quadrigeminal  bo- 
dies <f  c,  d  d,  fig.  26.)  Can  you  see  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  connected 
with  the  brain  ?  "  Yes."  Are  there  any  poles  in  it  ?  Yes,  there  are  two 
in  it,  in  little  round  or  oval  bodies,  (olivary  bodies  a  a,  fig.  6,  i  i,  fig.  26.) 
Are  there  no  other  poles  there  ?  "I  can't  see  any  more  there."  Can  you 
see  the  large  nerves  along  the  back  part  of  the  spine  connected  with  the 
spinal  cord  ?  "  Yes."  Can  you  see  anji  thing  on  them,  or  connected  with 
them  near  the  spine  ?  She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said,  '^  there  is  a 
place  in  each  nerve  there,  that  bulges  out,  and  they  look  very  light  there, 
h  h,  fig.  26.  They  glow  with  light,  but  I  cannot  see  any  poles  in  them 
distinctly." 

I  want  you  to  look  now  and  see  whether  you  can  see  any  one  nerve  ex- 
tending from  the  brain  along  down  the  neck  and  front  side  of  the  spine." 
(Great  sympathetic  nerve  ddd,  fig.  29.)  "Yes  I  can,  and  it  has  little 
small  bulges  in  it."  Can  you  see  any  thing  in  those  small  bulges  ?  "  Yes, 
I  see  a  small  pole  in  each  one, — that's  all."  What  is  that  nerve  connected 
with  ?  "  It  is  connected  with  those  little  places  that  bulge  out.  Does  it 
connect  with  any  thing  else  ?  She  hesitated,  and  then  said  "  nerves  go 
out  of  those  little  bulges  to  the  organs."  Do  any  of  them  go  out  to  the 
spine  ?  "  Some  of  them  go  to  the  spine,  or  some  of  those  in  the  spine  go 
to  them,  I  don't  know  which."  Can  you  see  where  that  long  nerve  you 
have  been  describing  is  connected  with  the  brain  ?  "  Yes,  it  is  connected 
with  it  just  back  of  that  hubby  place."  (cc,  a  a,  fig.  28.  It  is  connected 
with  the  brain  at  n,  fig.  28.) 

Can  you  see  the  centre  of  the  great  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  brain  ? 
"  Yes,  it  looks  like  a  little  stem  and  ver^'  light."  How  does  it  look  around 
it  ?     "  Very  dark." 

She  places  the  centre  of  this  great  pole  of  the  brain  in  the  centre  of  the 
third  ventricle.  A,  fig.  5  ;  5,  fig.  24;  i,  fig.  28,  between  the  great  inferior 
ganglions  d  d,  where  it  will  be  seen  I  had  long  since  traced  it  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  (fig.  5,  6,  7,)  with  the 
direction  of  the  forces  in  the  magnetised  disc.  fig.  8. 

You  told  me  in  our  last  examination  that  the  poles  of  the  uterus  were 
connected  with  those  of  the  stomach  and  those  of  the  breasts,  and  that  each 
connection  crossed  each  other,  and  will  you  now  tell  me  whether  there  is 
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a  pole  at  each  of  those  places  ?  "  No,  there  ift  no  poles  where  those  lines 
cross  each  other." 

I  now  placed  my  finger  over  the  parotid  gland,  8,  fig.  17,  directly  un- 
der the  lower  point  of  her  ear,  and  enquired  whether  she  saw  any  thing 
under  my  finger,  when  she  answered,  "yes,  I  see  a  little  round  thing  un- 
der there."  What  else  do  you  see  ?  "  I  see  a  little  pole  in  it,  that's  all." 
Do  you  see  any  of  those  little  round  things  along  the  side  of  your  neck 
here  ?  "  Yes,  I  see  a  string  of  them  along  my  neck  and  all  the  way 
down  in  front  of  the  spine.  There  is  a  string  of  them  on  the  other  side 
too,  and  there  is  a  little  pole  in  every  one  of  them."  Astonishing !  These 
are  lines  of,  or  as  we  call  them  ganglia  of  lymphatic  glands,  extending 
from  the  ears  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  called  cervical,  dorsal,  lum- 
ber, and  sacral  glands,  because  they  extend  along  the  front  of  all  these 
vertebrsB,  B  B,  fig.  21. 

I  placed  my  fingers  over  the  thyroid  glands,  on  the  sides  of  the  trachea, 
T,  fig.  17,  when  she  said  "  there  was  one  small  pole  in  each  gland,"  and 
on  moving  my  fingers  over  the  submaxillary  glands  under  the  jaw,  she 
observed  that  each  of  them  had  one  pole. 

I  now  directed  her  attention  to  the  brain  again,  and  inquired  whether 
she  could  observe  any  motion  in  the  brain,  when  she  answered,  "  oh !  yes, 
the  brain  is  constantly  in  motion."  (Synchronous  with  that  of  the  heart.) 
Yes,  I  know  the  brain  is  constantly  in  motion  from  the  action  of  the  arte- 
ries, but  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  see  any  motion  when  you  are 
thinking  or  speaking,  along  the  fine  lines  which  radiate  from  the  centre  of 
the  large  pole  in  the  brain  to  its  convolutfons  or  organs  ?  After  a  pause 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  she  answered,  "yes,  I  see  a  motion  along  those 
lines  when  I  am  thinking."  Can  you  see  the  nerves  in  your  arms  ?  "  Yes, 
I  see  them  very  plain."  Raise  your  arm  and  tell  me  whether  you  can 
see  any  motion  along  the  nerves  when  you  are  moving  it.  "  Yes  I  can." 
Which  way  do  you  see  the  motion  ?  "  Up  so,"  (pointing  from  her  hand 
towards  her  shoulder.)  Now  move  your  arm  down.  Did  you  see  any 
motion  then  along  the  nerves  ?  "  Yes,  it  moved  down."  How  do  you 
know  there  is  any  motion  along  the  nerves  when  you  think,  or  when  you 
move  your  arm  ?  "  Because  it  looks  UgJUer  where  it  is  moving  along  the 
nerves." 

You  told  me  the  last  time  you  was  in  this  state  that  there  was  one  large 
pole  in  each  eye,  and  will  you  now  tell  me  where  they  are  situated, 
whether  in  the  back,  front  part  or  sides  of  the  eye  ?  She  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment and  then  said,  "  they  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  eye.  Isn't 
there  a  round,  or  oval  thing  in  the  middle  of  the  eye  that  looks  very  clear?" 
Yes.  "  Well  the  poles  are  there,  in  the  middle  of  those  round  things," 
(the  lens.) 

You  say  the  poles  in  your  eyes  are  large  poles.  "Yes."  Are  they 
as  large  as  those  in  your  stomach?     "  No,  not  quite  so  lai^."    You  say 
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you  see  with  your  stomach,  and  now  will  you  tell  me  how  you  see  with 
your  stomach  ?  "I  see  with  the  poles  of  my  stomach."  As  you  do  with 
your  eyes  when  you  are  awake  ?  "  Exactly  so."  Are  the  poles  in  the 
sides  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the  space  in  the  stomach  ?  '<  They  are  in  the 
space  in  the  stomach."  Whereabouts  in  that  space  ?  "  Here,"  (placing 
her  forefingers  on  the  stomach,  and  each  about  two  inches  to  the  right  and 
lefl  of  the  median  line.) 

Do  you  know  any  thihg  of  anatomy  in  your  natural  waking  state  ? 
«  No,  nothing." 

On  a  third  examination  in  the  sarAe  somniscient  state,  Mr.  Sunderland 
enquired  of  her  what  she  felt  with,  or  what  the  sense  of  feeling  was  in ; 
whether  in  her  skin,  flesh  or  bones ;  when  she  answered,  "  No,  it  is  not  in 
either  of  them."  What  then  do  you  feel  with  ?  "I  don't  know."  I  then 
took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  when  pinching  one  of  her  fingers  enquired, 
where  does  the  sensation  of  pinching  go  to  ?  "  It  goes  along  up  my  hand 
and  arm  to  my  head."  How  do  you  know  it  goes  there  ?  "  Because  I 
can  see  a  motion  along  the  nerves  from  the  pole  where  you  are  pinching 
my  thumb  to  the  brain."  How  can  you  see  a  motion  along  the  nerves? 
"  Because  it  is  lighter  where  it  is  moving  along." 

What  part  of  the  brain  does  the  sensation  go  to  ?  "  To  the  middle  of 
the  brain  I  believe."  Well,  the  magnetic  forces  move  along  the  nerves  as 
you  have  before  described  ?  "  Yes  they  do."  Are  not  the  sensations  then 
in  those  forces  ?  *'  Yes,  to  be  sure  they  are  ?"  Then  do  you  •  not  feel 
with  them  ?     "  Oh !  of  course  I  do."* 

Her  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  two  small  poles  between  the  large 
poles  of  the  cerebellum,  (fig.  22,)  by  Mr.  Sunderland.  She  observed  to 
him,  "  There  are  two  small  poles  there  between  the  large  poles."  Where 
is  the  organ,  or  organs  to  which  they  belong  ?  "  Here,"  (placing  her  fin- 
ger  on  the  lower  part  of  the  projection  of  the  skull  in  the  hollow  of  the 
neck.)  Is  there  any  connection  between  those  small  poles  and  that  or- 
gan  ?  (83  fig.  30.)  "  Yes  there  is."  What  organ  is  it  that  enables  you  to 
move  first  in  one  direction,  and  then  another, — ^to  raise  your  arm,  or  move 
it  down  ?  She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  placed  her  finger  on  the  same 
organ  again,  and  said  "  it  is  here."  (See  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Vimont, 
Solly,  Reil,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Combe  arid  Broussais,  on  the  processus  verm- 
cularis  B,  fig.  28,  in  which  these  small  poles  are  situated.  Motive  Power 
of  Organic  Life,  page  62,  63.)  Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  differ- 
ent organs  of  the  brain  ?  "  No,  I  don't  know  the  situation  of  any  of  them." 
Is  not  that  you  have  just  hrfd  your  finger  on  the  organ  of  motion  ?  "  Yes, 
I  suppose  it  is." 

This  lady's  countenance  and  manner  had  been  constantly  very  serious 

*  This  fact  is  demonstrated  in  various  experiments  upon  persons  in  this  state,  and 
if  on  many  accounts  a  Y&cy  important  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
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and  in  fact  very  solemn  during  the  time  occupied  in  these  examinations, 
and  he  now  determined  to  produce  a  change  in  both  if  possible.  He  ac- 
cordingly excited  the  organs  of  ideality  first,  35,  fig.  30,  and  then  mirthful- 
ness,  20,  when  she  began  to  smile  and  then  pulled  his  fingers  away  from 
that  organ.  He  then  excited  the  organs  of  time,  16,  and  then  of  tune,  17, 
when  she  began  to  sing  with  a  full  voice  and  with  great  melody.  When 
she  had  finished  the  song,  he  invited  her  to  take  a  seat  at  the  piano,  which 
invitation  she  accepted  with  great  eagerness,  atd  astonished  and  delighted 
us,  with  the  deep  toned  melody  of  her  voice,  and  of  the  piano.  She  then 
played  three  or  four  of  her  favorite  and  lively  tunes,  unaccompanied  with 
her  voice,  in  a  manner  that  has  been  rarely  if  ever  equalled. 

The  results  of  these  examinations*  are  the  most  extraordinary  and  the 
most  important  to  mankind  of  any  that  has  been  obtained  on  any  subject  in 
modern  times.  The  commencement  of  our  existence  in  a  simple  magnetic 
phenomenon,  and  the  development  of  the  manner  in  which  the  organs  and 
limbs  are  successively  formed  and  moved,  as  disclosed  in  the  somniscient 
state,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  order  and  simplicity  of  manner  in 
which  nature  uniformly  executes  her  work ;  and  motion  in  man,  it  will 
now  be  conceded,  is  the  result  of  his  organized  and  consequently  powerful 
magnetic  forces  like  that  in  other  organized  bodies,  according  precisely 
with  the  theory  I  have  long  since  taught  and  demonstrated  on  the  magneti- 
sed  rings,  and  not  to  the  feeble  capillary  attraction  and  repulsion  of  inor- 
^anized  bodies,  called  endosmos  and  exosmos,  as  taught  by  modern  phy- 
siologists. 

The  magnetism  of  the  human  system  as  disclosed  by  these  examina- 
tions, requires  a  very  extended  commentary,  for  which  I  have  no  room  in 
this  work,  and  which  must  consequently  be  deferred  to  a  future  period.  I 
can  therefore  only  allude  to  a  few  facts,  the  novelty  or  importance  of 
which  may  not  be  noticed  or  understood  by  the  reader.  One  of  these  is 
the  situation  of  the  great  pole  t,  within  the  triangle  formed  by  the  small 
poles  in  the  pineal  gland  (ganglion)  s,  and  the  great  superior  ganglions, 
a  a,  fig.  26,  and  the  division  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  into  four  equal 
parts  by  the  magnetic  equators  ef,  and  r  s,  fig.  22,  (see 'the  poles,  axes 
and  equators  in  the  magnetised  disc.  fig.  9,  page  20. 

The  sensations  are  in  the  magnetic  forces,  and  are  attracted  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  along  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow  to  the  cen^ 
tre  of  the  brain,  and  from  thence  along  its  fibres  to  its  convolutions,  the  re- 
servoirs of  the  inclinations,  which  are  inherent  in  and  belong  to  the  sensa- 
tions,  like  the  expansions  to  repulsions,  and  the  contractions  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  these  forces. 

*  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  Phrenologist,  who  was  present  at  one  of  these  examinations,  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  since  examined  two  bo3rs  at  Boston  in  the  somniscient  state  on 
the  subject  of  the  number  and  situation  of  the  poles  in  the  organs,  with  the  same  results 
as  those  obtained  in  these  eases. 
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In  the  act  of  thinking,  these  forces  move  from  the  great  pole  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  brain,  to  the  convolutions  or  phrenological  organs,  and  from 
these  intellectual  organs  to  the  great  pole  in  the  centre.  We  therefore 
think  by  the  action  of  these  forces,  and  our  wiU  or  the  engineer  which  de- 
termines our  actions,  by  the  directions  of  our  inclinations,  must  conse- 
quently be  situated  in  the  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  brain. 

The  heart,  the  great  centre  of  motion  of  the  system,  is  magnet- 
ised with  five  large  poles  like  the  brain,  by  which  motions  are  produced 
in  this  organ,  and  extended  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  other  organs 
have  poles  for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  secretion  and  excretion,  &c.  and 
the  orifices  of  the  alimentary  canal  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  shut- 
ting them,  and  for  attracting  the  fluids  or  semi-fluids  along  these  tubes. 

Number  of  large  poles  in  the  organs, — ^Brain,  5  ;  eyes,  2 ;  ears,  2 ; 
lungs,  2 ;  heart,  5 ;  stomach,  2  ;  liver,  2 ;  spleen,  2  ;  pancreas,  2 ;  kid- 
nies,  2 ;  bladder,  2  ;  uterus,  2 ;  ovaries,  2  ;  vagina,  2  ;  breasts  or  mam- 
mse,  2 ;  solar  plexus,  2 ;  mesentery,  2  ; 

The  orifices  have  each  one  large  pole,  viz : — ^Tongue,  1 ;  larynx,  1 ; 
phar3mx,  1 ;  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  1 ;  pyloric  orifice  do.  1 ;  ileo- 
codcal  valve,  1 :  anus,  1. 

The  ganglions  of  vegetative  Ufe,  or  those  connected  with  the  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  including,thoseof  the  solar  plexus,  have  each  one  small  pole. 

The  ganglions  of  phrenic  life,  or  those  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  e  c, 
fig.  29,  including  the  olivary  bodies,  ii,  and  ganglions  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
hhh,  have  each  one  small  pole. 

Secreting  system, — The  lymphatic  glands  of  this  system,  including 
those  of  the  mesentery,  have  each  one  small  pole,  fig.  13,  14,  15,  page  27, 
28.  These  poles  are  alternately  negative  and  positive,  and  not  only  se- 
crete a  fluid  in  these  glands,  but  change  its  negative  and  positive  charac- 
ter alternately,  and  at  the  same  time  attract  the  fluid  secreted  along  the 
lymphatic  vessels  to  the  heart. 

Excreting  system.-^There  are  no  poles  discovered  in  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  in  the  skin,  in  the  somniscient  state,  but  nu- 
merous nerves  are  seen  to  tetminat^  in  these  membranes,  and  in  the  skin. 

The  convolutions  of  the  brain,  or  phrenological  organs  have  each  one 
small  pole. 

Note  K. — I  have  now  (Sept.  30, 1842,)  a  case  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  ooaria  of 
the  right  side,  in  a  lady  aged  27  years,  in  which  the  breast  or  mamms  of  the  left  side 
is  not  half  as  large  as  that  on  the  right  side.  I  have  now  also  a  case  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  ovaria  of  the  left  side  in  a  lady  aged  20  years,  in  which  the  breast  of  the 
right  side  is  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  that  on  the  left  side.  The  disease  in  both 
of  the  cases  commenced  at  the  age  of  puberty,  or  the  first  appearance  of  the  catame- 
nia,  and  the  first  has  terminated  in  dropsy.  These  symptoms  which  are  the  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  ma&;netic  connections  between  the  breasts  and  the  ovaria,  and  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  the  discoveries  of  clairvoyants,  are  very  im- 
portant, as  they  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  without  difficulty,  disease  of  *the  ovaria 
from  that  of  the  uterus. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

The  truth  of  the  science  of  phrenology  is  fully  confirmed  by  persons  in 
the  somniscient  state.  The  change  in  the  natural  language  depicted  upon 
the  countenance,  expressive  of  different  inclinations,  when  the  different 
phrenological  organs  are  excited  in  this  state,  are  in  many  cases  perfect 
and  inimitable,  and  demonstrate  in  the  clearest  manner  the  plurality  of 
the  organs  of  the  brain.  These  changes  led  Mr.  Sunderland  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  small  sympathetic  poles  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  con- 
nected with'  these  organs,  the  truth  of  which  was  fully  established  by  sub- 
sequent examinations  of  the  subject,  in  which  Messrs.  Sunderland  and 
Fowler  in  the  examinations  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  traced  these 
connections  between  these  organs  and  small  syrnpathetic  poles  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  disclosed  the  cause  of  the  phenomenina  on  which 
the  science  of  physiognomy  depends.  They  also  traced  the  same  kind  of 
connection  between  the  poles  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body  and  small 
corresponding  sympathetic  poles  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  which  gives  a 
clue  to  a  knowledge  of  the  different  temperaments  of  different  individuals. 

The  influence  existing  between  the  poles  of  the  organs,  and  these  little 
sympathetic  poles  of  the  face,  is  more  or  less  reciprocal,  for  the  poles  of 
the  former  are  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  exciting  the  latter. 

The  superior  knowledge  universally  manifested  by  clairvoyants  in  the 
somniscient  state,  was  very  apparent  soon  after  the  above  gentlemen  com- 
menced the  examination  of  the  phrenological  organs  of  the  Lady  in  this 
atate,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  phrenology  in  her  natural  waking 
state  ;  for  we  were  surprised  to  hear  her  giving  lectures  to  Mr.  Fowler, 
himself  a  distinguished  phrenologist,  on  the  character  of  the  different  or- 
gans, in  which  she  displayed  and  demonstrated  a  knowledge  of  the  science, 
which  was  apparently  perfect,  and  in  many  cases  cast  Mr.  Fowler's 
knowledge  of  the  subject  entirely  in  the  shade. 

On  enquiring  of  her  in  her  calm  somniscient  state,  without  any  excite- 
ment of  the  organs,  whether  she  knew  any  thing  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates us,  she  answered  "  yes,  it  is  the  magnetic  spirit  which  animates  us, 
as  well  as  every  thing  else." 
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This  is  the  doctrine  which  was  taught  to  those  who  were  initiated  in 
the  greater  mysteries  in  the  Temples  of  the  eastern  nations  according  to 
MussBus,  who  had  been  hierophant  or  chief  priest  of  a  Temple  at  Athens, 
and  who  opens  to  us  the  hidden  doctrine  of  perfection  taught  there,  in  these 
sublime  words: 

"  First  then,  the  divine  spirit  within  sustains  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and 
watery  plains,  the  moon's  enlightened  orb,  and  shining  stars ;  and  the 
eternal  mind,  diffused  through  all  the  parts  of  nature,  actuates  the  whole 
stupendous  frame,  and  mingles  with  the  vast  body  of  the  universe.  Thence 
proceed  the  race  of  men  and  beasts,  the  viUd  principles  of  the  flying  kind, 
and  the  monsters  which  the  ocean  breeds  under  its  smooth  crystal  plain." 

On  exciting  the  devotional  organs,  or  those  of  veneration,  (28,  fig.  30,) 
marvelousness,  (30,)  and  sublimity,  (36)  she  passed  into  the  extatic  state, 
or  that  of  a  glorious  prevision  of  the  gorgeous  scenery  and  resplendent 
light  in  heaven, — of  its  departed  spirits  and  Elysian  Fields,  which  she  ex- 
pressed  in  a  tone  of  sincere  and  ineffable  delight,  accompanied  with  a  har- 
monious natural  language  that  defied  imitation. 

These  previsions  of  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  just,  were  obtained  in 
the  ancient  Pagan  Temples  afler  initiation,  in  the  same  manner  they  were  ' 
obtained  by  this  Lady,  and  are  thus  described  by  the  divine  Plato. 

"  But  it  was  then  lawful  to  survey  the  most  splendid  beauty,  when  we 
obtained  together  in  that  blessed  choir,  this  happy  vision  and  contempla- 
tion. And  we  indeed  enjoyed  this  blessed  spectacle  together  with  Jupiter,* 
but  others,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  god  ;|  at  the  same  tinne  being 
initiated  in  those  mysteries,  which  it  is  lawful  to  call  the  most  blessed  of  all 
mysteries.  And  these  divine  orgies  were  celebrated  by  us,  while  we  pos- 
sessed the  proper  integrity  of  our  nature,  and  were  freed  from  the  molesta- 
tions  of  evil  which  awaited  us  in  a  succeeding  period  of  time. If.  Likewise  in 
consequence  of  this  divine  initiation,  we  become  spectators  of  entire,  sim- 
ple, immoveable,  and  blessed  visions,  resident  in  a  pure  light ;  and  were 
ourselves  pure  and  immaculate  and  liberated  from  this*  surrounding  vest- 
ment, which  we  denominate  body,  and  to  which  we  are  now  bound  like 
an  oyster  to  its  shell." 

Clairvoyants  represent  themselves  to  be  pure  and  immaculate,  and  se- 
parated  from  the  earthly  body  here  below  when  inspecting  the  heavenly 
mansions  above.  Proclus  in  commenting  upon  this  beautiful  passage  in 
the  Phoedrus,  observes,  in  Theol.  Plat.  lib.  4,  p.  193,  "  That  initiation  and 
inspection  are  symbols  of  ineffable  silence,  and  of  union  with  mystical  na- 
tures, through  intelligible  visions !" 

•  That  is  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Jupiter. 

t  Solar  influences  under  the  names  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  Athens,  Castof  and 
Pollux  in  Amphissa,  Vulcan  in  Lemnos,  Bacchus  in  Bceotia,  Venus  in  Cyprus,  &c  &c. 
i  The  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  destruction  of  their  Temples. 
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On  exciting  the  organ  of  number,  (8,)  this  somniscient  began  to  count 
the  braids  of  her  hair,  and  on  removing  the  excitement  from  this  organ,  and 
exciting  the  organ  (9,)  she  began  to  calculate  by  numbers,  thus  showing 
it  to  be  the  organ  of  calculation.  On  exciting  the  organ, -(55,)  she  called 
for  a  bunch  of  flowers  which  she  was  anxious  to  smell,  and  on  exciting 
the  organ  (56,)  she  exclaimed  "  I  am  thirsty,  won't  you  give  me  some 
water,"  thus  showing  that  the  organ  marked  55  is  the  organ  bf  smell,  and 
that  marked  56  is  the  organ  of  thirsty  which  were  unknown  to  phrenologists,. 
The  sense  of  hunger  produced  by  exciting  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness 
(57)  was  so  great  as  to  require  considerable  force  to  prevent  her  from 
eating  the  flesh  from  her  hands;  and  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  produced 
by  exciting  the  organ  of  mirthfulnesss  (20)  was  so  great  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  excitement  immediately  to  prevent  her  from  laugh- 
ing herself  to  death.  About  55  new  organs  are  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  in  this  manner  in  the  course  of  the  examinations  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  and  when  added  to  those  before  known  swells  the 
whole  number  of  these  organs  to  about  90.  This  number,  now  very 
large,  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by  the  discoveries  of  other  persons. 


MAGNETIC  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  at 
their  Chambers  in  Exeter  Hall. 

The  President,  Dr.  EUiotson,  delivered  a  lecture  upon  the  connection  between  Phre- 
nology and  Mesmerism.  He  said :  I  have  always  been  scrupulously  cautious  in  introdu- 
cingthe  subject  of  Mesmerism  at  our  meetings,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  opposed 
to  it,  and  the  prejudices  existing  against  it  in  the  minds  of  mankind ;  and  I  would  not 
do  any  thing  to  create  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  society.  But  assertions  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  public,  and  opinions  have  been  promulgated  in  society,  (and  I  see 
no  reason  against  adopting  them,)  that  Mesmerism  could  explain  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  Phrenology.  I  was  always  aware  of  the  connection  between 
them,  as  Mesmerism  relates  to  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system,  of  which  Phrenology 
explains  one  part.  There  is  the  less  objection  to  my  introducing  the  subject  here  at 
present,  cuthe  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ,  with  Lord  Brougham 
at  their  head,  and  four  of  my  late  colleagues  at  the  London  University  Hospital, 
have  now  borne  public  testimony  to  the  reality  and  usefulness  of  Mesmerism.  This 
they  have  done  in  the  monthly  number  of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  What  is  more  re- 
markable, they  have  borne  their  testimony  just  as  strongly,  and  just  to  the  same  extent, 
as  I  have  done  in  my  Physiology,  for  I  have  said  no  more  than  that  one  person  can  in- 
fluence another  in  various  ways,  without  the  will  or  consciousness  of  the  person  influ- 
enced ;  that  so  one  person  can  send  another  to  sleep,  and  again  awaken  the  latter  at 
pleasure;  and  that  he  would  know  nothing  of  what  might  happen  in  the  interval-  1 
have  said  that  this  can  be  done,  not  only  without  the  knowledge,  but  even  against  the 
will.  But  I  was  at  last  compelled  to  admit  more  than  this.  I  was  compelled,  from 
what  I  witnessed,  to  admit  that  persons  thus  influenced  were  rendered  insensible  to 
paiii>  even  to  that  of  severe  biirniDg>  and  of  sharp  surgical  Operations, — such  as  the  in- 
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scrtion  of  setons,  and  the  removal  of  tumors.  Yet  to  all  these — ^mad  as  it  must 
appear — I  have  been  obliged  to  admit  **  vision  without  the  eye.  **  Mad  as  it  may  ap« 
pear,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  in  three  cases,  where  the  eyes 
were  blindfolded  with  the  utmost  care. 

But  I  hsve  mentioned  these  things,  gentlemen,  more  to  smooth  my  way  in  relating 
occurrences  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature  which  have  happened  in  America.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  month,  I  have  received  a  series  of  newspapers  from  America  contain- 
ing accounts  of  Mesmerism,  from  which  it  seemed  that  when  an  operator  had  reduced 
a  patient  to  a  state  of  stupor,  he  could  e;xcite  the  phrenological  organs  at  will ;  that 
parts  of  the  brain  could  be  awakened  and  excited,  and  afterwards  put  to  sleep  again. 

Dr.  EUiotson  tlien  read  from  a  New -York  paper  an  account  of  numerous  Mesmero- 
Phrenological  experiments,  which  related  avast  number  of  public  experiments  of  sim- 
ilar nature,  and  with  similar  results.  In  each  case,  it  is  represented  that  the  organs, 
as  named  by  the  Phrenologists,  invariably  manifested,  under  mesmeric  influence,  the 
functions  attributed  to  them.  The  relations  excited  the  greatest  surprise  in  the  meet- 
ing, and  were  listened  to  with  deep  attention.  He  then  stated  that  whilst  these  things 
were  proceeding  in  America,  experiments  precisely  of  the  same  character  and  effect 
were  carried  on  in  difierent  parts  of  England,  by  gentlemen  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
operations  of  each  other,  or  of  those  going  on  in  America.  He  had  sent  down  copies  of 
the  American  papers  to  Hampshire  to  Dr.  Engledue,  with  a  request  that  he  would  hand 
them  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  and  learning,  the  son 
of  Sir  James  Gardiner,  an  old  member  of  this  society.  It  happened,  curiously  enough, 
that  when  Dr.  Engledue  went  over  to  Southampton,  to  give  the  package  of  papers 
(which  he  himself  had  not  opened)  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  he  found  that  gentleman,  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  others,  actually  engaged  in  a  set  of  experiments,  which,  on  afterwards 
looking  into  the  packet,  they  found  to  correspond  exactly  with  those  described  in  the 
American  papers.  Dr.  EUiotson  then  read  from  the  Hampshire  Telegraph  a  long  ac- 
count of  experiments  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  from  which  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  I  asked  the  patient  referred  to,  (a  young  lady  ignorant  of  Phrenology,)  when  in 
the  trance,  with  what  part  of  the  brain  she  kept  a  secret  1  She  replied,  « On  the  side 
of  my  brain.'  Upon  asking  her  to  point  out  the  spot,  she  placed  her  finger  exactly  on 
the  organ  of  secretiveness  in  my  head.  I  placed  my  finger  on  her  organ  of  secretive- 
ness,  when  she  said,  *  Yes,  just  where  I  am  touching  my  head.'  In  the  trance  she  fan- 
cies the  two  movements  are  identical.  Having  asked  her  where  she  felt  anger,  slie 
placed  her  finger  upon  my  organ  of  destructiveness.  I  inquired — where  she  felt  hun- 
ger ;  her  finger  rested  on  my  organ  of  alimentiveness.  I  interrogated  her  as  to  the 
time ;  she  was  wholly  unable  to  tell  me.  The  idea  then  struck  me  that  I  might  pos- 
sibly enable  her  to  estimate  the  hour  by  exciting  the  organ  of  time.  With  this  view  I 
rubbed  the  forehead  gently  at  the  required  spot,  exerting  my  volition  to  the  utmost,  of 
course ;  *  Oh  !  that  makes  me  feel  so  odd.'  I  asked  in  what  way }  She  replied,  *  It 
makes  me  know  what  time  it  is.'  She  then  told  me  the  time  with  almost  perfect  ac- 
curacy. She  would  afterwards  always  estimate  the  lapse  of  time — intervals — with 
astonishing  accuracy,  upon  my  exciting  the  organ  of  time  in  her  forehead.  Her 
finger  rubbed  on  my  forehead  produced  invariably  the  same  results.  (This  is  true  of  all 
the  organs.)  v 

Upon  my  exciting  her  organ  of  tune  in  the  same  way,  she  said,  *  That  makes  me  feel 
so  very  cheerful — it  makes  me  like  to  hear  some  singing.'  I  requested  her  to  sing. 
She  persisted  in  asserting  her  inability,  until  I  energetically  excited  self-esteem,  when 
she  said,  *  I'll  try,*  and  she  forthwith  hummed  an  air.  When  her  organ  of  color  v^-as 
excited,  she  exclaimed  with  animation,  *  Oh,  oh !  I  see  green,  yellow,  purple,  &c., 
such  beautiful  colors.'    If,  when  she  was  unable  to  distinguish  an  object  clearly,  I  ex- 


cited  individuality,  she  instantly  perceived  it  distinctly.  In  the  trance  she  is  never 
aware  of  her  locality,  until  the  proper  organ  is  excited.  Upon  one  occasion,  I  excited 
constructiveness,  when  she  expressed  a  desire  .to  znake  a  cap  model,  which  she  ex- 
ecuted upon  being  supplied  with  materials.  The  organ  called  wit  or  mirthfulness 
being  excited,  she  very  soon  began  to  laugh  involuntarily,  although  I  steadily  main- 
tained my  gravity.  I  continued  the  operation,  which  produced  an  increase  in  her  mirth 
until  she  fell  into  a  continuous  fit  of  laughter,  exclaiming  as  well  as  she  could,  *  I 
shall  die  of  laughing.'  " 

Upon  exciting  her  organ  of  destructiveness,  her  whole  aspect  and  tone  gradually  un- 
derwent the  most  marked  change ;  the  '  milk  of  human  kindness'  gi'adually  turned  to 
gall  and  venom ;  she  pouted,  frowned,  threatened,  stormed,  clenched  her  fist,  and 
finally  became  exasperated.  Thinking  I  had  gone  far  enough,  I  breathed  on  the  organ 
with  a  view  to  reduce  its  activity,  and  she  soon  became  calm,  losing  every  symptom 
of  anger. 

The  most  beautiful  results  were  elicited  by  exciting  the  organ  of  imitation.  She 
commenced  mimicking  and  imitating  with  extraordinary  and  ludicrous  accuracy  seve- 
ral peculiarities  of  her  acquaintances  and  friends,  not  omitting  my  friend  Mr.  Mansfield 
and  myself  in  the  act  of  magnetizing.  Suddenly,  by  the  exercise  of  my  whole  energ}', 
I  paralyzed  the  organ,  and  instantly  her  power  of  imitation  vanished.  I  re-excited  the 
organ,  when  she  immediately  repeated  her  wonderful  mimicry  to  our  intense  gratifi- 
cation." 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  paper  by  Dr.  Engledue,  confirming  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Gardiner,  the  writer  says — 

"  The  discoverer  of  the  true  philosophy  of  man*  was  compelled  to  leave  the  land  of 
his  birth ;  and  the  philosopher  of  this  country,!  to  whom  we  are  indebted  ip.  a  great 
measure  for  the  promulgation  of  the  remedial  power  of  animal  magnetism,  was  ejected 
from  a  college  boasting  of  its  liberal  foundation,  of  its  liberal  professors,  yet  not  pos- 
sessing sufficient  liberality  to  listen  to  the'  voice  of  truth." 

After  having  read  these  extracts,  the  President  stated  that  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  member 
of  the  Society,  v/ho  was  then  in  the  room  had  made  similar  experiments  with  the  like 
success,  of  which  he  would  read  an  account  at  the  next  meeting.  His  statements  wtrfe 
confirmed  by  two  other  members  then  also  present,  Mr.  Kirbyand  Mr.  Nodin. 

After  a  few  words  from  these  gentlemen  in  corroboration,  ^nd  from  Mr.  Logan  and 
other  members,  expressive  of  their  curiosity,  and  of  their  conviction  that  the  subject 
deserved  attention  and  investigation,  the  meeting  adjourned. — London  Phalanx. 

The  commissione  appointed  in  1831  by  the  French  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine,  on  Animal  Magnetism,  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  its 
importance  in  physiology,  and  as  a  therapeutical,  or  remedial  agent  in  the 
cuire  of  diseases.  Its  importance  too  in  forming  a  true  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  of  disease  will  be  very  jrreat  in  some  obscure  oases,  for  the  last 
Lady,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  has  described,  in  the  somniscient 
state,  10  cases  of  tubercular  disease,  successively,  with  great  accuracy,  as 
was  demonstrated  in  each  case  by  the  magnetic  symptoms. 

The  commission  also  suggested  the  propriety  of  confining  the  practice 
of  Animal  Magnetism  to  physicians,  and  Dr.  Cutter,  of  New-Hampshire, 
who  has  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  says :— "  I  think  it 
highly  necessary  for  the  magnetiser  to  be  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
the  causes  and  character  of  diseases,  or  that  he  should  act  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  person  who  has  this  knowledge." 

The  masnetiser  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  number  and  situation  of  the 
poles  oi  the  organs ;  for  It  is  these  poles  on  which  he  acts— the  action  of  which  lie 
increases  or  lessens  by  his  manipulations. 

*  Dr.  Gall.  \  Ih.  ISSLVo^aokU. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL   ORGANS. 

FIG.  30. 


1.  IndiTiduality. 

2.  Form. 

3.  Language. 

4.  Size. 

5.  Weight 

6.  Color. 

7.  Order. 

8.  Number. 

9.  Calculation. 

10.  Erentuallty. 

11.  Comparison  of  thingH. 

12.  Do.  of  Ideas. 

13.  Causality. 

14.  Planning. 

15.  Locality. 

16.  Time. 

17.  Tune,   Singing. 

18.  Musical  Harmony. 

19.  Wit. 

201  Mirthfufbesii 

21.  Suavity. 

22.  Discernment  of  Character. 

23.  Flattery. 

24.  Kindness. 

25.  Sympathy. 

26.  Gratitude. 

27.  Submission. 

28.  Veneration,  Worship^ 

29.  Faith. 

30.  Maryelousness. 

31.  Imitation. 

32.  Mimicry. 

33.  Sadness. 

34.  Taste  or  Refinement. 

35.  Ideality  or  Imagination 

36.  Sublimity. 

37.  Cheerfulness. 

38.  Hope. 

39.  Conscientiousness. 

40.  Firmness. 

41.  Self-Esteem. 

42.  SeU-Will. 


43.  Regard  for  Character. 

44.  Display. 

45.  Jealousy. 

46.  Fruitfulness. 

47.  Concentrativeness. 

48.  Physical  Fear. 

49.  Moral  Fear. 

50.  Guardedness. 

51.  Union  for  Life. 

52.  Money  Making. 

53.  Economy. 

54.  Constructiveness. 

55.  Smell. 

56.  Thirst. 

57.  Alimentiveness. 

58.  Retribution,  Revenge 

59.  Destructiveness. 

60.  Anger. 

61.  Resistance. 

62.  CouragCT 

63.  Tattling. 

64.  Secretiveness. 

65.  Dislike. 

66.  Love  of  Home. 

67.  Patriotism. 

68.  Adhesiveness. 

69.  Eeep-Sakes. 

70.  Parental  Love. 

71.  Filial  Love. 

72.  Connubial  Love. 

73.  Love  of  Pets. 

74.  Caressing. 

75.  Physical  Love. 

76.  Love  of  Life. 

77.  Dread  of  Death. 

78.  Buffoonery. 

79.  Motion  of  the  Limbs. 

80.  Organ  of  the  Heart. 

81.  Oi^n  of  the  Lungs. 

82.  Organ  of  the  Stomach 

83.  Organ  of  Motion. 

84.  Modesty. 


Cautiousness. 


Tbere  is  ;gI,  it  would  seem,  much  to  learn  in  the  science  of  Phrenology ;  for  be- 
Mdei  the  orguu  in  the  eoDvolutiona  on  the  external  side  of  the  biain,  u  somi  in  the 
abore  figure,  there  are  man;  no  doubt  in  the  coUTolutiolia  on  tbe  internal  aide,  u 
will  be  Been  in  the  Tollowing  figure,  repregenting  tbe  internal  aide  of  the  right  bemia- 
phere  of  tbe  brain- 
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TUBERCULAR  DISEASE  OF  THE  ORGANS. 

There  are  cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  organs  of  long  standing, 
in  which  the  reduction  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  very  slow,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  case : 

"PoRTULND,  August  19,  1842. 

"DocT.  Sherwood, 

"  Dear  Sir — Having  nearly  closed  the  sales  of  the  Magnetic  Medicines 
you  consigned  to  me  last  season,  I  now  forward  to  you  herewith  a  check 
for  the  amount,  and  solicit  a  further  supply. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  your  medicines  have  now  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  here,  to  which  I  think  them  justly  entitled ;  but 
I  found  it  almost  impossible  for  a  long  time  to  get  them  into  use,  and,  in- 
deed, I  do  not  know  as  I  should  have  succeeded  at  all  but  for  the  happy 
efiects  they  have  produced  in  my  own  family. 

.  "  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  case.  The  patient  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  is  now  about  twenty. six  years  of  age.  She  has 
been  sick  seven  years,  and  for  the  last  six  years  of  the  time,  was  wholly 
confined  to  her  bed.  In  the  first  place,  her  spine  was  considerably  af- 
fected; her  heart  was  also  diseased,  as  indicated  by  violent  palpitation, 
alluded  to  in  your  book,  under  the  similitude  of  churning,  and  attended 
with  a  sensation  described  by  her  as  of  a  large  substance  rising  in  her 
stomach  and  throat,  and  distressing  her  at  times  almost  to  suffication :  her 
stomach  was  also  diseased,  as  we  suppose,  from  dyspepsia,  insomuch  that 
for  several  years  she  was  wholly  unable  to  taste  bread  or  meat,  or  even 
gruel,  without  producing  the  most  excruciating  torture.  During  all  this 
time  her  diet  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  potatoes,  being  found  to  pro- 
duce less  distress  than  any  other  food.  And,  in  addition  to  all  these,  she 
was  much  diseased  also  in  the  mesenteric  system,  or  the  womb,  or  some 
other  organ  in  that  region — her  bowels  became  swolen  to  an  unusual  and 
alarming  degree,  and  remained  so  constantly  for  over  three  years,  during 
all  which  time  she  was  unable  to  pass  a  drop  of  water  except  by  means 
of  an  instrument.  During  the  whole  time  of  her  sickness,  she  has  been 
attended  by  some  of  our  best  physicians,  but  without  any  prospect  of  re- 
lief. You  will  readily  imagine  that  her  sufferings,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  her  case,  were  severe,  but  the  extent  of  them  cannot  be  appre- 
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oiated.  On  receiving  your  medicines,  I  immediately  put  her  upon  a 
course  of  them,  and  she  took  up  two  boxes,  without  any  apparent  change 
for  the  better,  but  I  induced  her,  though  reluctant,  to  persevere,  and,  soon 
after  commencing  the  third  box,  she  began  to  improve  rapidly,  and  when 
she  had  finished  it,  she  was  able  to  sit  up  nearly  all  day,  and  to  eat  al- 
most  any  kind  of  food  without  distressing  her;  the  palpitation  of  the  heart 
was  gone ;  her  spine  was  much  better,  and  the  swelling  and  distress  in 
her  bowels  were  wholly  removed,  and  the  evacuations  of  the  body  had 
become  easy  and  natural.  She  took  a  part  of  the  fourth  box  of  pills,  and 
then  suspended  them,  about  two  months  ago,  and  is  now  apparently  quite 
recovered  from  those  distressing  affections  under  which  she  has  so  long 
suffered ;  she  is  yet  troubled,  however,  with  a  degree  of  paralysis  in  one 
iimb,  which  has  attended  her  through  all  her  sickness,  but  this  also  is 
gradually,  getting  better,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  she  will  soon  be  quite 
well  of  that  also.  Her  case  is  notorious  here,  and  her  cure  is  regarded 
as  almost  miraculous,  and  by  means  of  it,  a  market  has  been  made  fi>r 
the  most  of  the  medicine  I  have  sold  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  learn,  that  se- 
veral  others  who  are  taking  the  medicine,  are  improving  wonderfully 
under  its  operation.  I,  therefore,  wish,  if  agreeable  to  you,  to  be  kept  s 
constantly  supplied  with  the  medicine,  and  will  make  remittances  to  you 
at  any  time  you  wish  for  all  that  may  be  sold. 

*'  Meantime  I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

<<  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Charles  B.  Sanrn." 
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